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Aar.  I.— *ObferoalMMif  on  the  Adual  State  cf  ike  EngUA  Laws 
of  Real  Propertyy  with  the  oidlines  of  a  Code.  By  James 
Humphreys,  Esq.  of  Liocolo's  Inn,  Barrister.  London* 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.    1826. 

In  our  review  of  **  Kent's  Commentaries,*'*  we  remarked 
mlmost  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  that  **  far  from 
being  cultivated  on  general  principles,  jurisprudence  (that  is  to 
say,  English  jurisprudence)  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been 
viewed  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  positive  institutions,  of  a  local, 
or,  at  most,  of  a  national  character."  We  had  not  then  read 
the  admirable  treatise  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  or 
we  should  have  taken  pains  to  except  it  out  of  a  censure  which 
we  passed,  and  we  believe  justly,  upon  most  of  our  elementary 
treatises.  We  hail,  in  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school— that,  namely,  of  philosophical  lawyers— of  those  who 
look  upon  jurisprudence  as  a  science  and  a  system,  and  would 
have  it  approach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  standard  of  right 
reason  and  of  natural  law.  It  is  not  disparaging  such  writers 
as  Fearne  and  Sugden  to  say,  that  with  all  their  learning  and 
ability,  their  works  belong  to  a  decidedly  inferior  class.  Of  the 
treatises  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises, 
Mr.  Humphreys  himself  remarks,  that  "  it  is  to  be  regretted 
diat  the  times  were  not  then  ripe  for  directing  the  talent  that 
produced  them,  towards  simplifying,  instead  of  systematizing 
the  refinements  of  landed  property."    We  add  to  this  observa- 
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tion,  that  masterly  as  the  developement  thejr  contain  of  a  most 
refined  and  intricate  branch  of  law  undoubtedly  is,  and  com- 
pletely as  they  set  at  rest  almost  every  controversy  that  can  pos- 
sibly grow  out  of  it,  their  excellencies  are  still  rather  those  of  a 
searchinganalysis,thanof  a  perfect,  synthetical  exposition  of  as- 
certained principles — ^not  to  mention  that  they  have  withaU 
a  crabbed  and  technical  air,  which  is  not  at  all  perceivable  in 
the  treatise  before  us. 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  a  reformer.  He  aims  at  doing  in  England^ 
in  relation  to  real  estate,  what  has  been  universally  accomplished 
in  the  United  States,  and  very  little  more.  He  appends  to  the 
discussion  of  his  theoretical  principles,  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  them  reduced  to  practice  in  a  code.  We 
shall  not  enter  at  large  into  the  merits  of  his  projected  reforma- 
tion, although  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  entirely 
concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  most  of 
the  particulars  which  he  has  pointed  out.  The  law  of  real  es- 
tate, as  at  present  practised  in  England,  is  a  reproach  to  an 
enlightened  nation  and  to  a  philosophic  age.  But  being  our- 
selves disinclined  to  venture  upon  any  innovation,  unless  we  be 
very  sure  that  we  shall  better  ourselves  by  it,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  far  it  would  be  expedient  for  a  British  Legis- 
lature to  carry  his  views  into  execution.  On  the  general  subject 
of  codification,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  future  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  own  opinions. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  point  out  existing  evils,  is  an  admirable 
elementary  exposition  of  the  law  of  real  estate  as  it  now  stands 
in  England.  The  second,  sets  forth  the  remedies  proposed.  We 
purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  develope  the  subject  referred 
to  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphreys: — 

^*  Of  the  defects  thus  alluded  to  iu  iostitutions  respecting  real  property, 
and  of  the  supineness  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  indifierence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  correcting  them,  the  laws  of  England  afford  a  signal  example. 
Passing  by  the  simple  rules  of  ownership  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dy- 
nasty, as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  reUcs  of  their  laws  and  their 
extant  charters,  the  Norman  conquest  overwhelmed  our  landed  pro- 
perty with  feudal  tenures  and  their  burdensome  privileges.  These  were 
introduced,  not  in  the  spirit  of  mihtary  conquest  and  partition,  on  the 
terms  of  rallying  round  the  chiefs,  to  protect  the  common  acquisitions, 
but  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence  already  established,  and  even  refined 
upon  in  their  own  country,  by  this  proverbially  litigious  race.  They 
gave  us  not  the  spirit,  but  the  dress  of  that  singular  system,  which  has 
so  largely  influenced  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  Europe.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  the  burdens  and  restrictions  of  tenure,  (fruiia  as 
they  are  called)  may  jiie  found  in  all  our  writers  on  this  branch  of  juris- 
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prudence ;  forming/  as  thej  did,  in  their  primitiTe  vigour,  rather  an 

assemblage  of  unconnected  institutions,  than  parts  of  a  general  system.** 
•  ••••• 

**The  intricacies  and  burdens  of  tenure,  indeed,  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished at  the  restoration.  Much  of  the  original  system,  however,  still 
remains ;  together  with  many  theories  built  upon  it,  and  fictions  invented, 
occasionally,  to  elude  it.  The  whole  tinctures  deeply  our  laws  of  landed 
property;  though  discordant,  from  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  modem 
society,  and  even  from  that  leading  maxim  of  modern  law  which  wisely 
regards  land  as  a  commercial  property,  and  discountenances  all  undue 
restriction  on  its  alienation.'* — Introauet.  pp.  4,  6. 

Again. — "  The  three  great  causes  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  re- 
dundancy of  these  laws,  are  tenures^  uses,  and  passive  or  merely /orma/ 
trusts.  The  first  of  these  rests  upon  a  system  which  has  long  ceased  to 
influence  society ;  while  its  theory  still  pervades  and  augments  every 
part  of  our  la ws  of  real  property.** — ^p.  171. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the  origin  and  consequencea  of  the 
Law  of  Tenures,  better  known  under  the  popular  title  of  tho 
Feudal  System.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  it  in  a 
general  way  as  one  of  the  great  social  institutions  of  mankind, 
aad  then  proceed  to  follow  out  its  most  important  eflfects  upon 
the  law  of  real  estate  in  England.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  favorable  situation  of  our  ancestors,  very  few  traces  of 
it  are  now  discernible  in  the  jurisprudence  of  these  States.  Still, 
there  are  a  few,  and  the  history,  especially,  of  our  jurisprudence 
is  unintelligible  without  the  lights  derived  from  this  source.  So 
deeply  rooted  in  the  character  and  condition  of  modern  society, 
were  those  principles  of  which  the  remote  origin  is  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Hercyoian  wood ! 

In  loogum  tamen  svum 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

This  inquiry  has  another  recommendation ;  it  affords  the  most 
striking  illustration  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  of  the  recipro- 
cal influence  of  laws,  government  and  manners,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another. 

I.  It  is  generally  asserted  by  writers,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion ''that  the  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  from  the 
military  policy  of  the  Northern  or  Celtic  [?]  nations,**  the  Goths, 
the  Huns,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  the  Lom- 
bards, who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  poured  themselves  over  the  Roman  world  and  ''  spread 
beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands."  Blackstone  affirms, 
**  that  that  policy  was  brought  by  them  from  theii  own  country, 
md  continued  in  their  respective  polonies  as  the  meet  likely 
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meaiM  to  secure  their  new  acquisitions,  and  that  to  that  end, 
larf^e  districts  or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them  dealt 
out  again  in  smaller  parcels  or  allotments,  to  the  inferior  offi- 
oers  and  most  deserving  soldiers,  and  that  these  allotments  were 
called  feoda,  feuds,  fiefs  or  fees,''  which  last  appellation,  it 
seems,  signifies,  m  the  northern  languages,  a  conditional  stipend 
or  reward.*  From  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  this  propo- 
sition is  stated,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  feodal  system  was 
brought  into  the  countries  where  it  was  afterwards  established^ 
ready  made,  so  to  express  it,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  at  the 
▼ery  first  successful  irruption  of  the  Barbarians.  Indeed,  to 
•hew  the  universality  and  early  use  of  the  plan,  the  writer  just 
mentioned  cites  a  passage  from  Florus,t  wherein  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  time  of  Caius 
Harius,  demand,  "  ut  Martins  populus  aliquid  sibi  terrse  daret, 
quasi  stipendium :  Csterum,  ut  vellet,  manibus  atque  armis 
suis  uteretur.'*  If  we  receive  Blackstone's  version  of  this  pas- 
sage,  those  warlike  emigrants  expressed  themselves  with  all  the 
precision  of  thorough-paced  feudists,  and  what  they  asked  for 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  be  enfeoffed  of  lands  to  be  held 
by  military  or  knight-service.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
translating  this  very  simple  passage,  the  learned  commentator 
has  fallen  into  an  error  but  too  common  among  learned  com- 
mentators, and  ascribed  to  his  author  notions  that  did  not  enter 
into  any  body's  bead  for  centuries  after  he  wrote.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  turn  he  gives  to  what  was  done  bj 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  the  account  of  Lampridius  in 
his  life  of  that  prince.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  discipline  and 
▼igilance  of  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  against  which  the  storms 
of  barbarian  violence  and  invasion  were  already  beginning  to 
thunder,  he  distributed  the  lands,  conquered  from  the  enemy, 
among  his  officers  and  soldiery  and  their  heirs,  on  condition  that 
those  heirs  should  serve  in  the  army,  affirming,  says  the  histo- 
rian, that  their  service  would  be  so  much  the  more  prompt,  at 
it  would  be  in  defence  of  their  own  property. 

These  instances  do  not  establish  what  Blackstone  appears  to 
have  cited  them  to  prove;  but  they  do  shew  that  the  idea  of 
Motnefhing  like  feodal  service  is  a  natural  one  in  certain  states  of 
society,  and  enable  us  to  explain,  very  satisfactorily,  how  that 
idea  was,  by  degrees,  extended  and  amplified  into  a  regular  sys- 
tem some  centuries  after  the  period  to  which  he  refers.    Thus 

*  a  Black.  ComiD.  45,  sf.  Wns^t's  Tenures,  p.  9,ta4  iMh.  ibisit:  IM.B0to€fw 
littlSl^a. 
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we  find  a  scheme  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  Severus,  adopted 
in  India,  among  the  Timarriots  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  by 
other  nations.  The  seeds  of  the  feudal  system  were  sown,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  but  the  full  developement  of  it  was  owing  to 
causes  that  began  to  operate  subsequently  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Northern  hordes  in  the  countries  which  they  over-ran* 
Those  causes  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  violence  and  anarchy 
of  a  dark  age,  when  not  only  every  kingdom,  but  every  dutchy, 
every  county,  every  district,  was  subject  to  the  incursions  of  its 
enemies — when,  in  short,  there  was  a  war  of  all  against  all. 

This  opinion  is  supported  with  exact  learning  and  unanswer- 
able force  of  argument  by  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  whose  *'  Obser- 
vations upon  the  History  of  France''  have  been  pronounced  by 
a  competent  judge,*  the  most  precious  monument,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  has  been  raised  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  nation's 
early  annals.  This  writer  maintains  that  what  are  called  «^g»- 
emie$9  that  is,  the  legal  superiority  of  one  estate  or  possession 
to  others,  coupled  with  a  jurisdiction  over  its  inhabitants,  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Franks — that  such  an  institution  was 
inconsistent  with  their  ideas  of  independence  and  equality — and 
that  no  trace  whatever  of  tenures,  properly  so  called,  occurs  in 
the  Salique  and  Ripuarian  codes.f  He  thinks  that  they  were 
produced  by  revolutions  in  the  government  which  occurred  after 
the  Franks  had  been  establish^  in  Gaul  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  reply  to  the  assertion  of  Montesquieu,  that  diey  were 
not  Dsorpations  of  a  more  recent  date,  but  lerrew  necessarily  out 
of  the  peculiar  constitution  or  polity  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  he 
urges  that  this  is  quite  inconceivable ;  for  what  fiefs  or  benefices 
bad  the  German  chieftains  to  bestow  ?  How  could  the  right  of 
distributing  justice,  be  incident  to  the  gift  of  a  war-horse  or  a 
battle-axe  ? 

Montesquieu  founds  his  opinion  upon  a  well  known  passage  in 
the  Treatise  de  M6ribusGerroanonim,t  in  which  Tacitus  draws 
a  very  lively  picture  of  the  free  and  warlike  R:ianner8  of  those 
barbarians.  Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  translating  this 
passage  once  more,  since  it  is  necessary  to  bring  avt,  completely, 
some  of  our  subsequent  speculations.  The  historian  represents 
these  tribes  as  forming  a  sort  of  military  democracy,  and  con- 
sulting in  fiill  council  upon  every  important  matter  of  public 
interest  :— 

*  Grf nun.  Comsp.  LiU^nire,  tome  1&.  p.  667. 

t  ObMrvstions  tur  FUbU  di  Fmm€c,  lib.  I.  c.  3.  JKote. 

I  te.  11, 13, 13»  14. 
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**  There,  the  kioe,  or  the  chieftain,  according:  to  his  age,  his  nobility, 
his  renown  in  war,  his  eloquence,  swajs  his  audience  more  by  authority 
to  persuade  than  by  power  to  command  them.  If  what  he  proposes 
displease  them,  they  reject  it  with  loud  murmurs — ^if  it  please  them, 
they  shake  their  javelins.**  •  •  •  • 

**  They  transact  no  business,  whether  public  or  private,  unarmed. 
But  none  is  allowed  to  bear  arms,  until  his  ability  to  use  them  be  ap- 
proved by  the  tribe.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  some 
one  of  the  chieftains,  or  his  father,  or  a  relative,  equips  the  young  war- 
rior with  shield  and  javelin — this  is  iktvr  toga  vinlis — tlus,  the  first 
honour  of  youth — before  this,  he  was  a  member  of  a  family,  henceforth 
he  belongs  to  the  commonwealth — an  illustrious  extraction,  or  signal 
merits  in  their  ancestors,  entitle  some  young  men  to  the  rank  of  here- 
ditary chieftain.  The  rest,  enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  lead- 
ers already  tried  and  distinguished  in  war,  nor  is  it  any  disgrace  to  be 
seen  among  their  retainers.  Nay,  in  this  companionship,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  honour,  assigned  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
chiefs,  a^  thus  a  mighty  emulation  is  excited  among  the  followers  of 
each  chief,  to  be  first  in  his  esteem  and  favour,  and  among  the  chiefs 
themselves,  to  have  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  followers.  This  ib 
their  dignity,  this  their  strength,  to  be  surrounded  always  by  a  host  of 
noble  youths — their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in  war. 

**  When  they  go  into  battle,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  chieftain  that  any 
one  should  surpass  him  in  prowess ;  it  is  a  reproach  to  his  followers  if 
they  do  not  emulate  the  prowess  of  their  chieftain.  Especially  is  it  a 
foul  disgrace  to  a  warrior,  an  indelible  blot  upon  him  through  life,  to 
have  quitted  alive  the  battle-ground  on  which  his  chief  had  fallen.  To 
defend  Atm,  to  protect  him,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  even  of  his  own 
achievements,  is  the  soldier's  first  and  most  sacred  obligation.  The  chief- 
tiuns  fight  for  victory — ^the  retainers,  for  the  chieftain.  If  the  tribe  in 
which  they  are  born  be  languishing  in  the  inactivity  of  a  protracted  peace, 
most  of  the  young  nobles  enter  as  volunteers  into  the  service  of  such  na- 
tions as  happen  to  be  at  war.  This  they  do  not  only  because  they  are 
naturally  impatient  of  repose  and  nrnre  easily  acquire  distinction  amidst 
dangers  and  difficulties,  but  also  because  there  is  no  means  of  support- 
ing a  numerous  band  of  retainers  but  by  violence  and  war,  for  it  is  from 
the  liberality  of  the  chieftain  that  they  exact  the  warrior-horse,  the 
bloody  and  victorious  javelin,  which  they  long  to  possess.  Feasts  and 
bountiful,  thou^  homely  entertainments,  are  their  pay.  Their  onljF 
means  of  munificence  are  war  and  rapine.  You  will  not  so  easily  per« 
suade  them  to  till  the  earth  and  wait  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  as  to 
challenge  their  enemies  and  peril  their  own  hves — nay,  they  think  it 
base  and  cowardly  to  earn  by  sweat  and  toil  what  may  be  purchased  with 
blood." 

We  perceive  in  this  account  of  the  customs  and  character  of 
the  Germanic  tribes,  while  they  were  still  wandering  in  their 
forests,  the  germ  of  those  institutions  which  they  subsequently 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  But  it  is  plain  that  any 
thing  like  a  refined  and  complex  system  of  feods  was  iiieompati* 
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ble  with  a  state  of  society  so  rude  and  simple.  Taking  it  for 
{ranted,  therefore,  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  refer  the  establishment 
of  this  system  to  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire,  we  may 
Tenture  to  affirm  that  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
allodial  tenures  were  supplanted  by  feudal,  and  before  the  in- 
tricate jurisprudence  of  the  latter  assumed  a  settled  and  sys- 
tematic form. 

This  happened  at  different  periods,  in  different  nations.  In 
France,  according  to  Montesquieu,*  fiefs  became  hereditary, 
and,  consequently,  the  foundation  of  the  independence  and 
grandeur  of  the  feudatories  was  laid  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  established  that  principle  in  his  capitu- 
laries. In  Germany,  this  great  change  in  the  system  did  not 
take  place  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  that  the  retainers  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad, who  began  his  reign  in  1024,  prevailed  on  him  to  ordain 
that  grand-children  should  succeed  to  such  feuds  as  were  be- 
fore that  time  transmissible  to  children,  and  that  brothers 
riiould  inherit  to  brothers  in  B,feudum  antiquum,  where  there  were 
no  heirs  of  the  body.  It  was  a  still  later  period  before  distant 
collaterals  were  allowed  to  profit  by  the  merits  or  good  fortune 
of  a  common  ancestor.  In  England,  although  some  writers 
fancy  they  perceive  the  origin  of  tenures  in  the  Thane-land 
and  Aeve-land  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  gene- 
ral and  systematic  establishment  of  feuds  took  place  before  the 
Normao  conquest. 

Such,  however,  were  the  advantages  in  these  times  of  dark- 
ness and  anarchy,  attendant  upon  the  feodal  contract  of  pro- 
tection and  service,  that  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
the  allodial  tenures  almost  universally  disappeard,  and  nulle 
ierre  sam  ieigneur  became  a  general  rule  both  in  France  and  in 
England. 

II.  The  definition  given  of  a  fief,  in  the  Book  of  Feuds,  (of 
whieh  we  shall  presently  say  more)  is  as  follows :  '<  A  fief  or 
benefice  is  that  which  is  given  out  of  pure  good  will  to  any  one, 
on  this  condition,  that  the  property  of  the  thing  shall  still  remain 
in  the  giver,  but  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  and 
profits  (usus  fructus)  belong  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
intent  that  be  and  bis  heirs  shall  faithfully  serve  the  lord  or 
donor."t 

These  services  were  at  first  purely  military-- so  much  so, 
that  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  those  only  deserve  the 
name  o{ proper  feuds,  '*  which  in  all  respects  preserve  the  nature 

*  Eaprit  des  Lois,  lib.  xui.  c.  38.  t  Fendor.  lib.  ii.  Tif.  33. 
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of  an  original  feud,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  mUiHm  gratid^ 
generously  given  without  price  or  stipulation  to  persons  duljr 
qualified  for  military  service,  the  requisite  renders  or  rather 
obligations  as  social  duties,  resulting  from  the  nature  and 
design  of  a  feodal  confederacy,  being  properly  uncertain  and 
emergent  as  the  occasions  of  war  and  defence."* 

From  the  military  nature  of  feuds,  it  followed  in  strictness, 
that  no  person  was  capable  of  holding  them  who  could  not  bear 
arms,  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  monks  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  them  at  all  times ;  because,  says  the  book,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  soldier  of  this  world,  who  is  become  a  soldier  of 
Christ  ;t  women  were  originally  in  the  same  predicament, 
though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  inheritance  where 
female  heirs  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  original  gift  or 
feofifment,  but  not  otherwise — ^it  was  a  debatable  matter 
whether  a  son  who  was  deaf  or  dumb,  or  blind  or  lame,  or 
labouring  under  any  other  serious  physical  defects,  could  take 
the  estate  of  his  father.l 

And,  inasmuch  as  this  military  relation  arising  between  the 
givers  and  receivers  of  feuds,  implied  a  special  confidence  r^ 
posed  by  the  former  in  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  latter, 
it  followed,  Ist,  that  fiefs  were  originally  precarious,  and  held 
strictly  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  that  it  was  not  until  many 
icenturies  were  elapsed,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they 
passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  estates  at  will,  for  years, 
for  life,  hereditary  sub  modoj  absolutely  hereditary,  &;c.  by  a 
process  carefully  traced  in  the  Book  of  Fiefs.||  2dly.  That  the 
feudal  donation  was  never  extended  beyond  the  words  by  any 
presumed  intent,  insomuch,  that  if  the  donation  were  to  a  man 
and  his  sons,  all  the  sons  succeeded  per  capita^  and  if  one  of 
them  died,  his  part  did  not  descend  to  his  children  or  survive  to 
his  brothers,  but  reverted  to  the  donor .^  3dly.  That  the  feudatory 
eould  not  alien  his  fief  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  nor 
exchange,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  subject  it  to  his  debts, 
or  by  any  other  means  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.^ 
4thly.  That  even  when  feuds  were  become  hereditary,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  lord  was,  in  legal  contemplation,  extended  to 
all  who  were  of  the  blood  of  the  vassal  or  feudatory,  the  latter 
could  not  devise  or  dispose  of  the  fee  by  will,  or  by  any  means 
prevent  or  vary  the  feudal  course  of  succession,  which,  in  all 
proper  feuds,  was  to  the  sons  as  tenants  in  common,  until  hono- 
rary fiefs  becoming  indivisible,  they,  and  in  imitation  of  them, 

«  Wright's  Tenures,  p.  27.       t  Fend.  lib.  U.  Tit.  21,  (109)  cf.  ib.  Tit.  96, 30. 
%  Ibid.  Tit*  36.  g  Ub.  L  Tit.  1.  (  Wright's  Ten.  p.  17. 

IT  Ibid.  p.  89,  Ftnd.  Ub.  i.  Tit  13, 21,  &c. 
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military  feuds  in  most  eountries,  began  to  descend  to  the  eldest 
son  alone** 

We  might  go  on  and  account  in  the  same  way  for  all  the 
fruits  and  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  such  as  marriage,  ward- 
ship, reliefs,  fines  for  alienation,  (in  later  times)  &c«  In  doing  SO9 
however,  we  should  far  transcend  our  limits,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  barely  referring  our  readers  to  Sir  John  Dalrym^ 
pie's  admirable  treatise  on  Feudal  Property,  in  which  the  whole 
subject,  especially  this  part  of  it,  is  developed  in  a  masterly  msMf 
ner.f  We  will  here  add  only  two  observations  which  strike  us  atf 
particularly  important.  The  first  is,  that  as  Mr.  Butler  remarks4 
at  the  first  establishment  of  fiefs,  land  or  immoveable  property,  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word,  was  the  only  subject  of  a  fief. 
To  this  is  owing  that  wide  difference  between  real  and  personal 
estate  in  all  their  legal  incidents  and  qualities,  which  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  the  civil  law — a  difference,  which  it  is  th0 
great  object  of  Mr*  Humphreys  to  abolish  altogether,  by 
efihcing  every  vestige  of  feudal  principles.  Our  second  obser^ 
vation  is,  that  the  feudists  considered  the  gift  of  a  fief  as  a  con- 
tract  executed,  and  equally  binding  upon  both  the  parties,  so 
that  it  was  one  of  their  established  rules,  that  as  the  vassal 
eottld  not  alien  his  fee  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  so  neither 
could  the  lord  alien  his  seignory  without  the  consent  of  his  vassal. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  one,  among  many  other  difiiculties 
and  inconveniettces  arising  out  of  these  restraints  upon  property, 
very  soon  presented  itself.  Feuds,  as  we  have  seen,  being  held 
by  a  military  tenure,  were  of  course  in  the  hands  of  military 
men,  who  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  and  yet  were  not  allowed  to  alien  or  transfer  them  to 
those  who  were.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  without  vio* 
lating  the  principles  of  the  system,  recourse  was  had  to  what 
was  called  subinfeudation.  That  is  to  say,  the  feudatory  who, 
we  shall  suppose,  received  his  fief  of  the  king,  enfeoffed  other 
persons  of  some  portion  of  it,  who  were  to  hold  of  him  as  bis 
vassals,  and  who  again  enfeoffed  others,  and  so  on  is  injlmtam. 
This,  however,  brought  about  an  important  change  in  the  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  military  service,  these  arrere-vassals  or  sob- 
tenants  were  bound  to  pay  rents,  or  returns  in  corn,  cattle  or  money 
to  their  superior  lords.  It  is  manifest  also,  that  the  feudal  policy 
mast  have  been  by  this  means,  prodigiously  extended ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  the  important  political  consequences  it  produced, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  subsisted 
between  even  the  most  humble  vassal  and  his  immediate  sub- 

*Fend.lib.i.Tit8.— n>.lib.a.Tit.55.    tp.44,etfleq.    ^Co.Iitt.l91,B.note77. 
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feudatory  or  valvassor,  the  right  of  administering  justice  being 
incident  to  it,  and  originally  commensurate  with  it  in  its  terri- 
torial extent-^together  with  most  of  the  other  consequences  of 
political  allegiance. 

The  preceding  observations,  as  our  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived, apply  to  the  feud  only  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  but  in 
process  of  time,  that  simplicity,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Martin 
Wright,  branched  out  into  such  variety,  and  gave  way  to  so 
many  devices,  that  it  became  a  necessary  rule  or  direction  of 
the  Law  of  fiefs,  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  feud  tenor  invesii^ 
iur4B  est  intpidendm.  The  feudists,  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  genuine  notion  of  a  pure  original  feud,  and  to  digest, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  various  new  invented  feuds  or  forms  of 
donation,  have  drawn  up  several  systems  of  them,  whicJi  they 
arrange  undei  two  principal  heads  of  feuda  propria  vdreda^ 
and  impropria  vel  degenerantia.  With  the  latter,  they  class  all 
feuds  that  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  principles  of  a  mere 
military  donation — ^all  such  as  are  sold  and  bartered  for  any 
immediate  or  contracted  equivalent,  or  that  are  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  one  or  more  certain  services,  (whether  military  or 
not  military)  or  upon  a  cens  or  rent  in  lieu  of  services— -all  such 
as  are,  by  express  words,  in  their  creation  or  constitution,  alien- 
able or  allowed  to  descend  indifierently  to  males  or  females,  &c«* 

The  collection  of  feudal  law  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Book  of  Fiefs,  to  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  to  be  found  in 
most  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II*  by  Ugolino  of  Bo- 
logna,  from  the  writings  of  two  Lombard  lawyers,  Gerardus 
Niger,  and  Obertus  of  Otto,  who  flourished,  according  to  Cu- 
jacius,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century .t  It  not  only 
contains  the  law  of  fiefs,  as  it  existed  in  the  empire,  but  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  particular  customs  of  the  Italian  cities, 
and  especially  those  of  Milan.  It  may  serve  at  once  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  true 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  feudal  connexion  and  the  institutions 
which  sprang  up  out  of  it,  to  translate,  very  literally,  a  part  of 
the  second  book,  beginning  with  the  twenty-third  title:— -Jn 
cautisfcudum  amittitur. 

Obertus  de  Orto,  addressing  himself  in  the  manner  of  old 
Littleton  to  his  son,  and  adverting  to  his  desire  to  have  an 
abstract  or  summary  of  the  doctrine  touching  the  forfeiture  of 
feuds,  tells  htm  he  must  not  expect  it  to  be  done  with  perfect 

*  p.  30.  t  Cqfac.  Op.  65L 
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precision.  '^For,"  be  continues,  ''what  we  find  written  in  the  Pan'- 
dects  concerning  evidence,  we  may  fairly  predicate  of  the  causes 
of  sQch  forfeitures.  There  is  no  defining  exactly  the  circum- 
stances which  the  lord  must  establish  in  order  to  convict  his 
vassal  of  ingratitude :  that  degree  of  it,  I  mean,  which  will  in- 
duce a  forfeiture,  since  it  is  not  every  instance  of  it  that  will 
have  that  effect ;  while  on  the  contrary,  there  are  examples  of 
it  so  flagrant  and  unpardonable,  that  all  the  courts  are  agreed  in 
attaching  to  them  the  highest  penalty.  How  the  vassal  is  to 
comport  himself  towards  his  benefactor;  with  how  much  hu- 
mility, devotedness  and  affectionate  loyalty,  may  be  better 
learned  from  the  dictates  of  nature  and  morality,  and  the 
usages  of  our  tribunals,  than  from  any  positive  statute  or  writ- 
ten monument."  After  defining  the  feudal  boneficium  or  gift 
which  he  elucidates  by  a  reference  to  Seneca,  he  enumerates  many 
causes  of  forfeiture,  out  of  which  we  select  the  following,  as  best 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  principles  of  the  system  :— 

The  first  is,  if  a  vassal  on  the  death  of  his  lord,  did  not  offer 
his  fealty  to  the  heir,  and  apply  for  a  formal  investiture  of  his 
fief  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  if  on  the  death  of  the  vassat 
himself,  his  heir  were  guilty  of  a  similar  omission. 

So  he  who  in  the  perils  of  battle  deserts  his  lord,  proves  him- 
self unworthy  of  his  fief. 

Moreover,  if  the  vassal  know  that  any  one  is  plotting  against 
his  lord's  estate,  or  his  life,  or  intends  to  commit  an  assault  on 
him,  or  to  make  him  prisoner,  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  his  lord 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  which  if  he  fail  to  do,  either  through 
fraud,  or  ill-will,  or  negligence,  he  shall  lose  his  fee. 

So  if  he  debauch  his  lord's  daughter,  or  his  daughter-in-law, 
or  fab  sister  while  she  lives  under  his  roof,  and  is  still  in  her 
maiden  tresses,  as  it  is  expressed,*  be  ought  to  forfeit  his  feud, 
of  which  he  were  in  that  case  unworthy. 

So  if  he  commit  an  assault  on  his  lord,  or  attack  the  village 
where  he  resides,  or  in  any  place  whatever,  lay  impious  hands 
upon  his  person,  or  do  him  any  other  serious  injury  or  outrage, 
or  make  an  attempt  on  his  life  by  poison  or  the  sword,  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

So  if  when  summoned  to  the  lord's  court  in  any  feudal  mat- 
ter or  cause,  he  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  or  if  he  bring  not  to 
justice  any  of  his  domestics  by  whom  the  lord  may  have  been 
injured,  be  shall  lose  his  fief,  (and  e  conversot  if  the  lord  denied 
or  refused  to  do  justice  to  his  vassal,  it  was  a  forfeiture  of  his 
seignory.) 

*  Qnm  in  eapillo  dicitur.    Upon  which  there  is  a  note  u  foUowi  :«*Iiuiiipfc 
— *'  eaim  taotibD,  non  alio  vetunine,  virgiiMs  ohtegebant  caput. 
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Also  if  h^  turn  informer  againtit  his  lord,  and  bjr  tbia  meana 
occafiion  him  Co  incur  great  expense,  or  if  knowing  his  lord  to 
be  in  prison,  he  deliver  him  not  out  of  captivity  when  he  may, 
it  is  a  forfeiture* 

Finally,  it  hath  been  often  a  question,  to  whom,  in  cases  of 
forfeiture,  the  fee  shall  go ;  as  to  which,  this  is  the  reasonable 
and  established  distinction,  that  if  the  offence  be  committed 
against  the  lord,  the  fee  shall  be  forfeited  to  him  ;  but  if  the 
vassal  be  guilty  of  parricide  or  the  like,  the  fee,  if  it  be  feudvm 
antiquum^  shall  go  to  the  heirs  at  law  (proximos)  of  the  vassal. 
A  doctrine,  we  will  remark  by  the  way,  that  shews  that  the 
conduct  of  Philip  Augustus,  with  respect  to  John's  fiefs,  on  the 
murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  a  violation  of  all  feudal  principle** 

We  add  only  the  following  to  the  extracts  already  made 
from  the  '*  Book  of  Feuds." 

"  A  vassal  could  not  alien  a  ftudum  patemum  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  lord,  unless  he  also  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Agnati,  or  heirs 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser.** — Lib.  ii.  7^.  39. 

^  A  vassal  could  not  be  convicted  of  ingratitude  to  his  lord,  except 
on  the  evidence  of  Jive  witnesses  of  the  best  character,  and  his  peers,  if 
possible."— !rt<.  37. 

"  And,  finally,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the 
lord  commits  such  a  felony  as  would,  in  a  vassal,  induce  a  forfeiture  of 
the  fee,  the  lord  shall  lose  his  seignoiy." — Tit,  26. 

So  much  for  the  principles  and  character  of  the  law  of 
Feuds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  even  from  this  brief  and  imperfect 
view  of  their  constitution,  that  consequences  most  unfavourable 
to  the  strength  of  governments  and  the  unity  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, must  have  ensued  upon  the  general  adoption  of  such  a 
plan.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  feudal  connexion,  we  have 
seen  that  fealty  was  due  from  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  tenure — ^that  a  gift  of  lands  implied  in  him  who 
received  them,  submission  not  only  to  the  military  superiority, 
but  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  his  benefactor — and  that  between 
the  sovereign  who  was  the  universal  lord,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  great  lord  paramount,  and  the  meanest  depend- 
ents of  a  valvassor  or  remote  subfeudatory,  there  were  many 
gradations  of  rank,  dominion  and  authority.  Nothing  was  more 
natural,  therefore,  than,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  idea  of  the 
magistrate  should  be  merged  in  that  of  the  lord^  that  fealty  to 
an  immediate  benefactor  should  supersede  allegiance  to  the 
monarch,  and  thus  that  the  war-cry  of  the  chieftain  should 

«  Cf.  lib.  U.  Tit  37. 
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gather  bis  retainers  ahout  bis  banner,  eren  where  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought  against  their  country— or  at  least,  what  tte 
should  call  their  country,  for  the  word  had  scarcely  any  meaning 
for  some  centuries  in  Europe.  These  effects,  it  is  true,  might 
not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  would,  probably,  have  been  far 
less  visible,  had  all  the  (Nrinces  of  the  second  race  in  France, 
resembled  those  who  founded  its  fortunes-— Charles  Martel, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne.  But  what  could  be  expected  of  such  a 
•tate  of  things,  when  the  crown  was  upon  the  head  of  Charleiii 
the  Bald,  or  Charles  the  Simple  f  Undoubtedly  the  very  con- 
sequences that  did  ensue,  that  is  to  say,  an  almost  total  extinc- 
tion of  all  consolidated  political  government,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  stead,  of  a  disjointed  and  rickety  confederacy  of  barons, 
if  we  do  not  abuse  the  name  of  a  confederacy,  by  applying  it 
to  that  never  failing  source  of  disorder,  hostility  and  blood.  The 
very  worst  effects  of  the  system  were  seen  in  France.  There 
the  overgrown  power  of  a  few  haughty  vassals,  subjected  to 
them  as  arrere-fieft,  almost  all  the  feudal  possessions  in  the 
realm,  and  entirely  overshadowed  the  throne  itself.  The  kings 
had  scarcely  any  authority  left  them^-a  power,  as  Montesquieu 
justly  remarks,  which  had  to  pass  through  so  many  other  pow- 
ers and  so  many  great  powers,  was  arrested  or  expired  of  itself 
before  it  got  through  them  all.  The  monarchs  were  stript  of 
their  domains,  and  reduced  to  the  two  cities  of  Rheims  and  of 
Laon,  which  constituted  their  whole  regal  jurisdiction,  and 
their  whole  worldly  estate.  How  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  when  the  terror  of  the  Norman  invasion  came  to  the  aid  of 
an  ambitious  family,  the  crown  should  have  passed  so  quietly 
to  the  most  powerful  of  its  vassals,  who  alone  was  able  to  defend 
it !  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  present  race  of  French  kings,  the 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet. 

Yet,  the  accession  of  a  new  race  did  not  immediately  restore 
the  prerogatives  and  influence  of  the  crown.  France,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  mere  confederacy  of  fiefs,  and  the  counts  of  Paris, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  could  exercise  but 
a  feeble  control  over  those  "aspiring  dominations,**  so  recently 
their  competitors  an4  compeers,  and  whose  very  acquiescence 
under  their  usurpation,  was  owing,  in  a  good  degree,  to  their 
contempt  for  the  shadow  of  royalty,  or,  '*  the  barren  sceptre," 
which  it  conferred.  In  fact,  not  only  the  great  feudatories  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  and  proud  title  of  "  Peers 
of  France*' — the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Aqui- 
taine — ^the  Counts  of  Thoulouse,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Cham- 
pagne—-but  the  lords  of  the  second  order,  the  barons  who  held 
immediately  of  a  ntzereiUy  whose  seignory  extended  over  a  whole 
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province,  affected,  in  the  same  way,  an  entire  independence.^ 
They  bad  usurped,  these  peers  and  barons,  all  the  principal /icm 
regaUa^  or  prerogatives  of  sovereignty— the  right  of  coining  mo- 
ney, waging  war,  dc^c.  They  were  exempt  from  all  public  tri- 
butes, except  feudal  aids,  and,  from  the  time  of  Carloman,  A.  D. 
882,  when  the  last  of  the  capitularies  was  promulged  to  that 
of  St.  Louis,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  general  legislative  power 
in  the  crown.  An  exclusive  original  judicature,  within  their 
fiefs,  was  claimed  and  exercised,  with  some  qualifications,  in 
those  of  the  inferior  lords,  almost  universally.  In  short,  such 
was  the  perplexing  intricacy  and  confusion  of  feudal  duties,  that 
it  was  very  often  a  nice  question  between  different  feudatories, 
or  between  them  and  the  king,  who  had  the  best  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  certain  dependents— *it  was  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
the  vassal  to  make  war  against  his  superior  if  he  denied  him  the 
justice  of  his  court — and  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  scheme  of  territorial  dependence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  Hugh  Capet  and  his  sons  performed  the  duties  of 
vassalage  to  several  seigneurs  of  their  own  realm,  in  respect  of 
fiefs  which  those  monarchs  held  of  them  by  a  feudal  tenure. 

While  all  was  thus,  anarchy  and  insubordination,  as  between 
the  king  and  his  feudatories,  and  all  was  perpetual  hostility  and 
discord  between  the  feudatories  themselves,  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  Every  fief,  as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  Abb6 
de  Mably,  was  one  vast  prison  to  its  inhabitants.  No  property, 
no  privilege,  no  right  was  protected.  Such  were  the  oppressions 
with  which  the  commonalty  were  harassed,  that  many  of  them 
sold  themselves  into  bondage,  with  a  view  of  securing,  at  leasts 
subsistence  and  repose.  '*  The  very  pn'otiejg-ef  granted  them  in 
their  charters,  pre-suppose  the  most  intolerable  vexations.  It 
is  by  special  favor  that  these  wretches  are  allowed  to  settle  a 
law-suit  once  commenced  by  a  composition  [fines.]  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  it  as  a  favor,  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  to  their  lords,  only  the  provi- 
sions or  effects  which  they  should  be  willing  to  dispose  of.  To 
authorize  theft,  non-payment  of  debts,  bankruptcy,  &c.  by  treaty, 
supposes  a  strange  state  of  manners.  This  epidemic  tyranny 
passed  even  to  their  domestics.  The  scullions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienne  established  an  impost  on  marriage,  and  his  domestics 
bad  a  regular  banditti,  who  held  of  them  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure." 

3.  The  downfall  of  this  extraordinary  system  comes  next  in 
order.    Four  causes  are  mentioned  by  the  excellent  writer  last 
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referred  to,  as  contributing  to  maintain  it  in  France  amidst  all 
the  revolutions  it  was  perpetually  undergoing.  These  were  the 
bondage  in  which  the  people  were  held,  and  which  gave  to  their 
lords  an  absolute  control  over  their  (iroperty  and  labour — the 
supreme  judicial  and  legislative  authority  of  the  feudatories 
within  their  fieft-r-the  right  of  war,  so  inconsistent  with  order 
and  subordination — and  lastly,  a  certain  equality  and  balance  of 
power  among  those  feudatories  who  alone  could  have  entertained 
the  project  of  universal  conquest.  As  these  main  pillars  or 
props  of  the  system  successively  gave  way,  the  edifice  itself  be- 
came more  and  more  feeble  and  insecure,  until,  at  a  still  later 
period,  it  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruins  under  the  energetic  des« 
potism  of  Richelieu. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  destruction  is  to  be  sought 
wbere  so  many  other  revolutions  have  had  their  origin^n  the 
courts  of  justice.  No  feudal  principle  was  better  established 
than  that  a  vassal  could  only  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  tbereforei 
a  vassal  of  the  king  was  amenable  to  no  tribunal  but  the  Court 
of  Assizes,  which  was  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself,  and 
ought,  in  strictness,  to  have  been  composed,  exclusively,  of  the 
immediate  feudatories  of  the  crown.  This  eminent  judicatory, 
thus  composed  of  the  tenants  in  capiie  of  the  king,  ought  to  have 
been  carefully  distinguished  from  another  feudal  court  which 
Hugh  Capet  and  his  descendants  held  as  Dukes  of  France  and 
Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  but  from  some  unaccountable  in- 
advertence, or  supineness,  or  ignorance  in  the  great  vassals,  this 
distinction  was  not  observed,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
loss  of  that  grandeur  and  independence  which  had  been  acquired 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  price  of  so  much  toil  and  blood,  and 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through  so  many  centuries 
of  revolution  and  disorder,  was,  in  a  good  degree,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  an  expression.  From  the  moment  that  they  sub- 
nitled  to  this  mixed  and  irregular  tribunal,  their  security  was 
at  an  end.  The  influence  of  the  crown  over  its  humbler  retain- 
ers— ^the  envy  entertained  by  these  against  the  chief  feudato- 
ries— the  increase  of  the  royal  demesnes  from  the  confiscation 
of  John's  fiefs — all  conspired  to  make  the  ancient  pretensions 
of  the  vassals,  be  looked  upon,  in  process  of  time,  as  more  un- 
founded and  extravagant,  just  in  proportion  as  it  became  more 
difficult  to  enforce  them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  most  important 
auxiliary  of  the  crown  was  found  in  the  Carpus  Jurii  CivUU. 
This  system  of  jurisprudence,  so  excellent  in  questions  of  con- 
tract and  property,  so  detestable  in  matters  of  public  law  and 
political  rights,  now  began  to  be  generally  studied  by  the  clergy, 
who  soon  became  the  only  judges  and  practitioners  in  the  courts. 
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These  clerks  bad  no  pride  of  ancestry  to  indulge,  no  haughty 
privileges  to  maintain,  no  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
monarch,  of  whom  they  were  the  creatures,  nor  did  it  ever  enter 
into  their  hearts  to  conceive  that  it  was  equally  their  right  and 
their  duty,  as  successors  of  the  high  tribunal  just  menticmed,  to 
restrain  every  attempt  he  might  make,  either  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  to  "to  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers."  They  were 
accustomed,  by  the  discipline  of  the  church,  to  reverence  the 
person,  and  to  submit,  implicitly,  to  the  behests  of  a  superior* — 
the  maxims  of  the  imperial  law  with  which  they  were  imbued, 
breathed  nothing  but  servitude,  and  inculcated  nothing  but  sub- 
mission— they  regarded  the  feudal  customs  as  relics  of  ages  of 
darkness  and  violence — and  whatever,  by  those  customs,  was 
wanting  to  the  king  as  suzerein  or  lord  paramount,  they  more 
than  made  up  to  him,  as  a  political  sovereign,  with  adscititious 
prerogatives  derived  from  the  palace  of  the  Csesars*  Public 
opinion  was  thus,  by  degrees,  entirely  changed.  It  formed  itself 
upou  these  new  principles.  The  rebellious  and  haughty  spirit 
of  feudal  times  was  considered  as  barbarous,  as  blameable,  as 
criminal ;  and  when  the  great  vassals,  at  length,  became  con- 
scious of  their  degradation,  and  attempted  to  restore  their  here- 
ditary power  and  dignity,  they  were  surprised  to  find  themselves 
denounced  and  punished  as  traitors  and  felons,  for  claiming  what 
bad  once  been  their  indisputable  privileges.  And  lastly,  the 
kings  cut  up  their  independence  by  the  very  roots,  by  granting  a 
right  of  appeal  from  their  courts  to  those  of  the  crown,  in  all 
eases  of  denial  of  justice,  which  was  soon  construed  to  mean  all 
eases  whatsoever.  Thus  it  happened  in  this  as  in  other  io- 
stances,  that  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law,  conferred  the 
power  of  altering  it^hat  a  court  of  justice  became  the  mightiest 
engine  of  usurpation — ^that  the  theory  of  a  constitution  was  ut« 
terly  superseded  by  an  abusive  practice,  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  jurisprudence  reared  up  with  so  much  pains,  and 
maintained  so  long  by  arms  and  by  violence,  was,  ultimately, 
undermined  and  subverted  by  the  silent  progress  of  opinion. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  this  head,  with  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  system  as  it  existed  in  England,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Magna  Charia  and  the  English 
Constitution.  We  have  seen  in  the  extract  made  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  that  it  existed  in 
that  island  only  in  a  degenerate' shape.     The  conqueror  who 

*  What  is  here  said  of  the  Civilians  is  certunly  true  of  the  ContineBtal  Clmj. 
The  aoble  example,  however,  of  Cardinal  Laogton,  and  the  English  ecclesiastics, 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  Anglo  Saion  liberty  was  not  to  be  reprened  or  corrupted  by 
tbair  eianqile. 
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established  it  there,  was  probably  too  well  aware  of  its  tendency 
from  experience  of  its  effects  on  the  continent  to  consent,  that  the 
adventurers  who  followed  his  banner,  should  turn  his  favours  into 
arms  against  their  benefactor.  He,  accordingly,  began  with  a 
fundamental  innovation  upon  its  principles,  at  the  famous  coon* 
cil  of  Salisbury,  A.  D.  1065,  by  exacting  and  receiving  the  hom- 
age of  all  landholders  in  England,  as  well  those  who  held  im- 
mediately of  the  crown,  as  of  their  subtenants  or  valvassors.  In 
addition  to  this  important  peculiarity,  the  fiefs  of  the  nobles  in 
eomimrison  of  those  in  France,  were  small  and  scattered — the 
King's  court  was  paramount,  and  the  County  court  and  courts 
of  the  hundreds,  both  Saxon  institutions,  kept  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  barons.  And  lastly, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  a  oonquered  and  oppressed  people,  bore  an  implacable 
hatred  to  the  Norman  lords. 

It  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  restraints  thus  laid  upon  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  that  the  royal  authority  was  more  sensibly 
fek  in  England  than  in  any  other  feudal  kingdom.  Important 
effects  were  produced  by  this  peculiarity  in  its  institutions.  The 
administration  of  the  Conqueror  himself  and  of  William  Rufus, 
was  not  only  vigorous,  but  despotic  and  oppressive ;  and,  although 
the  barons,  taking  advantage  of  the  dependent  situation  of 
Henry  I.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  extorted  from  him  a  charter,  granting 
or  guaranteeing  to  them  the  most  extensive  privileges,  yet,  sub- 
sequent monarchs  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  a  bad 
bargain  of  their  predecessor.  The  discontents  of  the  barons, 
oontinually  increasing,  waited  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  break 
forth  in  open  revolt.  Their  individual  weakness  made  combi- 
nation necessary — the  *^  public  good''  is  always  the  pretext,  and 
sometimes  the  unlooked  for  consequence  of  factious  or  selfish  op- 
position—«nd  the  vassals  of  the  English  throne,  who,  although 
tyrants  themselves,  were  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  a  greater 
^rant,  extorted  from  him  at  Runnymeade,  a  treaty,  which  be- 
came, in  later  times,  and  under  the  influence  of  more  enlightened 
ideas  and  a  still  more  generous  and  lofty  spirit,  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  only  free  people  in  Europe. 

We  *'  deem,  with  mysterious  reverence,"'  of  Magna  Charta. 
Its  name  is  identified  with  all  the  liberty — ^tbe  rational  and  pure, 
liberty — ^which  now  exists  in  either  hemisphere.  It  produced  all 
the  good  effects  which  can  be  expected  from  any  written  consti- 
tution. It  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the 
Ihws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which  nobody  had  any  defi- 
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Dite  idea,  and  of  those  abstract  political  maxims  which  a  rude 
people  are  incapable  of  comprehending.  It  was  not  only  a  charter 
but  a  chart  to  our  English  ancestors  in  their  subsequent  struggles 
with  the  crown  :  and  when  they  stood  up  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  prerogative  and  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  this  great  charter  which  had  been  so  often  recog- 
nized and  confirmed,  which  spoke  a  language  so  emphatic  and 
precise,  and  which  bad  come  down  to  them,  associated  with  so 
many  lofty  and  ennobling  recollections,  served,  at  once,  aa  the 
best  authority  and  precedent  and  guide  for  them,  in  their  efforts 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  society.  We  admit  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overrate  its  effecU — but  if  it  is  meant  to  infer  fi^m 
it,  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  English  were,  at  that  time, 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  other  nations,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion.  We  do 
not  perceive  that  Magna  Charta  differs,  materially,  from  any 
other  feudal  charter,  except  in  the  relative  importance  of  its 
subject;* — in  what  Lord  Coke  calls  '^the  great  weightiness  and 
weighty  greatness  of  the  matters  contained  therein*"  It  pre- 
supposes, in  the  king,  an  unlimited  legislative  power — ipatUaned 
et  bond  vobmiate  nostrdi  dedimm  et  conceitinius.  Nor  did  the 
barons,  whose  combined  efforts  extorted  it  from  a  feeble  and 
reluctant ,  monarch,  advance  any  pretensions  themselves  to  a 
share  in  that  power,  or  assert  any  maxims  of  government  incon- 
sistent with  the  established  principles  of  the  feudal  system. 

There  is  not  a  more  common  error  than  to  ascribe  our  own 
notions  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to  suppose  that  in 
politics,  the  same  words  always  mean  precisely  the  same  things.t 
In  that  age  of  barbarism  and  violence,  it  seems  to  us  next  to 
impossible  that  any  idea  of  well-regulated  liberty  should  have 
been  entertained  by  a  whole  class  of  men,  and  more  especially 
by  a  body  of  petty  tyrants,  like  the  barons  of  t2ngland.|  We 
have  met  with  the  remark  somewhere,  and  it  is  quite  just,  that 
in  all  the  violent  contentions  of  those  times,  now  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  then  between  tl^e  royal  prero- 
gative and  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  no  mention  is  ever  made 
of  the  rights  of  man,  the  fitness  of  things,  the  reasonableness  or 

*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  Book  of  Fends,  for  some  striUng  examples 
of  this  truth. 

t  The  construction  put  upon  the  words  of  Florus  and  Lampridius,  bv  Blackstone, 
which  we  adverted  to  in  a  preyieus  pagCi  furnishes  a  sinking  exemplincation  of  thb 
remark.  Does  /i6er  homo,  in  Magna  Charta,  mean  freeman,  freeholder,  or  gentle- 
man 7    See  Spelman's  Glossary,  aiid  thf  2d  Institute. 

t  Langton*s  character  is,  to  us,  a  wonder  or  a  mastery.  He  nemt  to  have  been 
«n  enliratened  advocate  of  free  institutions ;  but  it  is  demonstrable  from  the  whole 
4epor  of  English  history  and  legislatioHi  that  the  lay-lords  were  not  so. 
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justice  in  the  abstraet  of  this  or  that  institution,  or  principle,  &c* 
Men  had  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  nation,  con-> 
stitution,  society,  the  people.  Magna  Charta,  in  our  opinion, 
some  vague  terms  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  truth.  It  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  so  favourably 
to  popular  rights,  as  the  charters  extorted  from  Henry  I.,  in  the 
iron  age  of  Norman  despotism.  In  short,  it  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  no  UteM  liberiUes,  as  the  constitutionalists  in  France  ex- 
press it — no  platonic  love  of  liberty  in  the  abstract.  It  was  a 
mere  treaty,*  extorted  **  by  the  brute  and  boisterous  force  of 
violent  men,''  from  a  cowardly  and  feeble  tyrant,  whose  preten- 
sions came  in  conflict  with  their  own,  and  whose  arbitrary  ex- 
actions, under  colour  of  feudal  dues,  was  likely  to  ruin  their 
estates. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  difference  between  the  effects 
of  the  feudal  system  in  France  and  in  England.  In  the  former, 
owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  chief  feudatories,  the  rash  con- 
fidence with  which  it  inspired  them,  and  the  odium  which  it 
excited  against  them  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  nobility  and 
the  people,  it  resulted,  ultimately,  in  establishing  the  despo- 
tism of  the  throne,  which  triumphed  over  them  one  by  one.  In 
the  latter,  the  weakness  which  made  concert  and  union  neces- 
sary in  a  common  cause,  had  the  salutary  effect  of  a  wakening,  by 
degrees,  a  sense  of  common  interest,  public  spirit,  an  enlarged 
patriotism — the  feudal  confederacy  was  sooner  merged  in  a  con- 
solidated nation^-and  what  had  been  at  first  little  more  than 
the  concession  of  a  lord  paramount,  binding  himself  to  adhere  to 
the  law  of  foods  in  its  original  spirit  of  a  rude  and  violent,  but  a 
manly  and  robust  independence  and  equality,  became,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. Magna  Charta  was  the  means  of  bringing  back  the  feodal 
aristocracy  to  its  first  principles-— one  of  the  worst  governments 
upon  the  whole,  as  a  practical  system,  that  ever  existed — ^yet, 
Selden  and.Coke  and  Hambden,  regenerated  the  government  of 
England  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta, 
as  explained  in  an  enlightened  age.  So  pliable  are  all  political 
forms— «8o  absolutely  do  they  depend  upon  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  interpreted.  So 
fortunate  was  it  for  the  people  of  England,  that  by  a  series  of 
events,  the  bold  and  proud  character  which  was  at  first  peculiar 
to  her  barons,  became  common  to  her  whole  people ;  and,  that  the 
barriers  which  they  had  built  up  around  their  own  privileges, 

*  See  a  pieee  published  by  Blackstone  at  Uie  end  of  the  Great  Charter.    Hsc  est 
w—Mfte  later  Joannaiii  Refwn  Anglitt  ei  luA  parte,  d&c. 
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were  found  to  be  ample  enough,  after  the  lapse  of  some  eentu* 
rioB,  to  furnish  a  complete  protection  to  public  liberty. 

4.  The  effects  of  the  system  of  Feods,  upon  the  law  of  real 
estate,  being  our  principal  object  in  the  following  remarks,  we 
shall  say  but  a  very  few  words  about  its  influence  upon  the  opin- 
ions  and  manners  of  modern  society. 

This  is  principally  to  be  remarked  in  the  ideas  of  civil  liberty, 
and  in  the  point  of  honour. 

As  to  the  former,  the  whole  system  of  feuds  rested  upon  the 
principle  of  a  generous  and  honourable  confidence,  and  implied 
the  strictest  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations.  The  gift  was 
made  without  price  or  stipulation  to  him  who  seemed  the  most 
worthy  of  it — ^the  loyalty  of  the  vassal  was  the  legitimate  recom- 
pense, as  it  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  benevolence  of  his  lord — 
his  own  interests  were  indissolubly  bound  up  in  those  of  his  be- 
nefactor—and his  chief  duties,  the  defence  of  the  fief  in  war 
and  attendance  upon  its  courts  in  peace,  were,  at  once,  the 
proudest  badge  of  bis  privileges,  and  the  surest  means  of  defend- 
ing them.  If  be  failed  to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  branded 
with  the  disgrace  which  attends  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  refu- 
sal to  pay  a  debt  of  honour;  and  the  very  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  implied  the  entire  freedom  of  his  actions.  In  theory,  at 
least,  he  had  no  oppression  to  fear,  for  he  might  resist,  with 
open  force,  without  violating  the  law — ^he  had  no  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment to  dread,  for  he  was  tried  by  his  peers — ^nor  was  he  de- 
graded by  the  inequality  of  his  condition,  for  his  lord  lay  under 
reciprocal  obligations  quite  equivalent  to  his  own.  The  services 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform  were  of  the  most  honorable  kind— 
it  was  to  be  a  brave  knight  in  the  field,  a  righteous  judge  in  the 
court,  a  faithful  and  true  friend  in  all  the  offices  of  life.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  a  relation  in  its  purity,  and  as  far  as  the  aris- 
tocracy  was  concerned,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  favorable  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  the  elevation  of  character  which  it 
begets.  It  naturally  familiarized  men's  minds  with  that  princi- 
ple which  is  the  basis  of  all  well-regulated  freedom,  and  which, 
in  later  times,  has  mitigated  and  softened  even  despotism  into 
something  like  a  constitutional  polity,  that  obligation  and  right 
are  reciprocal,  and  that  the  greatest  ought  not  to  be  above  the 
law  which  they  impose  upon  the  humble  and  the  weak.  It  is 
true,  centuries  of  tyranny,  of  war,  of  persecution,  of  cruelty, 
have  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  feudalism  in  Europe.  Still,  these 
terrible  evils  have  not  been  unmingled  with  good — ^the  original 
spirit  of  the  system,  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Sicambri  and  the 
Scandinavians  seems  to  have  survived  the  abuses  that  oppressed 
it  so  long — and  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  suffering  and  degrada- 
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• 
tion,  there  seenis  to  be  yet  a  hope  for  the  political  regeneratioD 
of  mankind- 
Its  influence  upon  manners  may  be  traced  to  precisely  the 
same  source.  It  was  a  maxim  of  that  law  that  fealty  was  inci- 
dent to  every  tenure.  Hence  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  system 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  honorable  confidence  and 
hgal  and  devoted  attachment.  In  process  of  time,  and  assisted 
by  other  causes,  this  spirit  has  wrought  an  important  change  in 
the  maoners  and  character  of  modern  nations.  It  has  given 
birth  to  what  Burke  so  beautifully  calls  "that  sensibility  of  prin- 
ciple, that  chastity  of  honour — which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  mitigates  ferocity — whilst  it  inspires  courage."  Chivalry 
naturally  grew  out  of  it,  and  the  Bayards  and  Du  6uesclins,the 
"  fair  gentlemen  of  France,"  and  the  mirrors  of  courtesy  and 
valour,  so  much  more  refined  in  this  respect  even  than  the 
Scipios  and  the  Caesars,  were  lineally  derived  from  the  *  barons 
bold'  of  the  dark  age. 

We  fear  we  shall  here  have  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general 
reader — ^if,  haply,  he  has  honoured  us  with  his  company  so  far — 
for  we  are  about  to  plunge  into  that  gloomy  and  intricate  forest, 
the  English  law  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  trace  the  effects 
of  the  system  of  tenures  upon  some  of  its  prominent  doc- 
trines. 

What  distinguishes  feudal  from  allodial  property,  is  this  es- 
sential ingredient  of  the  former,  that  all  land  is  supposed  to  be 
hoiden  of  some  one  from  whom  the  actual  possessor  either 
directly  or  derivatively  received  it.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  donor  and  the  tenant  have  co-existent  interests  in  the 
estate,  the  latter  as  entitled  to  what  the  civilians  call  the  t»«- 
frmd  or  dommum  uiUe^  the  former  as  having  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  dommum  eminem.  Hence,  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  system,  the  lord  was  uUimus  heres^  and  took  back  the  estate 
by  reverter  whenever  his  vassal  died  without  an  heir  of  his  own 
blood,  or  committed  any  ofifence  by  which  his  heir  was  debarred 
of  the  succession.  It  resulted  from  this  principle,  that  in  all 
the  changes  which  the  interest  of  the  tenant  might  undergo, 
that  of  his  lord  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that  great  restraints  were  laid  upon  the  alienation 
of  that  sort  of  property,  whether  by  act  inter  viwt^  or  by  devise, 
and  that  the  rules  of  inheritance  were  very  different  from  those 
which  ought  to  govern  succession  ab  ifUeiUUo. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  the  feud.  To  illustrate 
the  principle  and  order  of  feudal  succession,  Mr.  Butler  has 
placed  them  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  civil  law,*  which 

•  Co-Litt.  191,  t.  Not«  77. 
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in  this  particular,  at  least  after  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  ap* 
proacbed  more  nearly  to  the  law  of  nature.  The  differenoe 
between  the  two  systems  is  as  follows:  **By  the  Roman  law," 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Butler,  "the  heir  was  a  person  insti- 
tuted by  the  party  himself,  or  in  default  of  such  institution,  ap- 
pointed by  the  law,  to  succeed  both  to  his  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations.  In  the  feudal  law, 
he  is  a  person  related  in  blood  to  the  ancestor ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  relationship,  entitled  either  merely  by  act  of  law, 
or  by  the  concurrent  effect  of  law  and  the  charter  of  investiture, 
to  succeed,  at  the  ancestor's  decease,  to  his  real  or  immoveable 
property,  not  given  away  from  him  by  will."  Instead  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  jui  vmvermm  of  the  deceased — instead  of  being 
identified  with  his  person,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  by  a  fiction 
of  the  civil  law,  he  succeeded  to  the  real  property  only  of  the 
ancestor ;  and  this,  not  by  any  supposed  representation  of  him, 
but  as  related  to  him,  or  it  were  more  accurate  to  say,  to  their 
common  ancestor  in  blood,  and  "in  consequence  of  that  relation- 
ship, as  a  person  designated  in  the  original  feudal  contract  to 
succeed  to  the  feud."  It  followed  from  this  principle,  that  he 
claimed  nothing  from  his  immediate  ancestor,  but  only  through 
him  from  the  original  donor.  It  was  a  fiirther  consequence  of 
the  same  principle,  that  he  was  liable  to  none  of  the  obligations 
of  such  immediate  ancestor.  Indeed,  as  in  strictness,  the  feud 
was  descendible  when  it  was  feudmm  anUquunij  to  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  first  tenant,  and  the  power  of  alienating  it  did 
not  exist,  it  is  clear  that  every  gift  of  lands  was  a  strict  entail, 
and  that  not  barrable  by  fine  or  recovery. 

Out  of  this  important  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  inheritance, 
between  the  civil  and  the  common  law,  grew  up  the  well-known 
distinction  between  the  liabilities  of  the  executor  and  the  heir 
in  our  jurisprudence.*  The  reason  is  plain.  Our  whole  body 
of  testamentary  law  was  originally  derived  through  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  from  the  civilians  and  the  canonists;  whilst 
every  thing  relating  to  real  estate,  is  of  feudal  origin.  The 
executor  with  us  is,  in  point  of  mere  legal  rights  and  liables, 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  htreifachu  of  the  civil  law.t 

II.  With  respect  to  alienatim.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  act  of  the  owner  or 
by  attachment  of  law.  Voluntary  alienation,  again,  may  be 
either  by  act  inier  vivost  or  by  last  will  and  testament,  to  take 
effect  only  after  the  death  of  the  donor. 

^  Co-Utt.  206,  6. 

f  Cowp.  S15.    This  is  preposterottsly  denied  by  Browne,  (Civ.  Law,  v.  i.  p.  310) 
where  he  mistakes  a  trustee  of  charitable  uses  lor  aa  ordinary  heir. 
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And  first  as  to  voluntary  alienation  inier  vivoi.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  an  ingenious  writer/  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  the  restraints  upon  alienation  which  we  see  in 
the  feudal  law,  resulted  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
^stem.  For,  besides  those  which  the  principle  of  the  feud  im- 
posed  upon  the  dominion  of  the  tenant  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  the  lord,  there  are  others  arising  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  land  property,  that  have  obtained  under  every  form 
of  society.  Some  of  these  have  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
natural  heir.  Thus,  the  Jtu  retrachu^  or  right  of  redemption 
of  relations,  took  place  among  the  Jews,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  till  witbdn  the  century  ago,  among  the  Udal  rights  of  the 
Orkney  men.  Thus,  we  have  seen  in  one  of  our  extracts  from 
the  Book  of  Feuds,  (lib.  ii.  tit.  39)  that  a  vassal  could  not  alien  a 
fmimn  a$itiqMum  even  with  the  consent  of  the  lord,  unless  he 
also  obtained  that  of  the  agnati,  or  heirs  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
purchaser.  So  also  it  appears  from  61anvil,t  that  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  military  and  socage  tenure,  and  by 
the  same  old  law,  the  restraints  upon  alienation  are  almost  ab* 
solute  where  the  tenant  is  in  by  descent,  but  very  loose  where 
he  is  in  by  pttrchase.|  This  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  land  property.  A  proprietor  seems  almost 
to  identify  himself  with  the  spot  which  he  cultivates,  and  upon 
which  he  bestows  his  daily  thoughts  and  labours.  *'  This  con- 
nexion long  continued,"  says  Dalrymple,  "  produces  an  afiee- 
tion,  and  tUs  affection  long  continued,  together  with  the  others, 
produces  the  notion  of  property  in  land,  because  it  makes  a 
man  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  an  injustice  in  taking  from 
another  what  he  has  long  bepn  connected  with,  and  justified  in 
conceiving  an  afifection  fotf^*  But  the  same  principle  which 
confers  the  right,  seems  to  qualify  and  limit  it.  It  appears  in 
fi^e  manner  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice— at  least,  until 
notions  of  a  more  comprehensive  policy  spring  up— >'*  that  hi^ 
heirs  who  have  long  been  connected  with  the  land  during  their 
father^s  life— to  whom  it  has,  probably,  been  a  home  from  infancy, 
and  who  have,  in  like  manner,  fixed  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions upon  it,  should  not  wantonly  be  deprived  of  what  they  had 
wch  good  reason  to  expect  they  should  one  day  enjoy." 

But  all  restraints  upon  alienation,  of  what  kind,  or  from  what 
source  soever,  are  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial countries,  and  accordingly,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
they  are  uniformly  relaxed,  and  in  some  cases  abolished  alto- 
gether.   A  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  changes  in  this 

P Dtliymple.  t  Lib. viL f«  1.  •p.DaliyiDplf .  fid. 
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particular,  that  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  real  estate,  from 
the  strictness  of  the  old  feudal  gift,  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law  in  this  country. 

The  first  step  in  this  progress,  was  the  power  given  to  a  man 
of  alienating  what  he  had  himself  acquired,  which  is  implicitly 
given  in  the  Book  of  Feuds,*  and  expressly  it  seems  in  the  laws 
of  Henry  I.  This  power  was  not  unqualified,  for  it  appears 
from  Glanvil,  (lib.  vii  c.  1)  that  where  the  purchaser  had  a  son, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  part  of  the  land 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

The  alienation  of  what  a  man  got  by  descent  followed,  but 
slowly  and  by  degrees.  At  first,  a  part  only  was  allowed  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  that  only  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  as  where 
a  vassal  had  rendered  his  lord  some  extraordinary  service,  or  in 
frank-marriage  with  a  daughter  or  the  daughter  of  a  feudatory, 
or  in  frank-almoigne  or  free-alms,  to  which  the  opinions  of  the 
age  were  exceedingly  favourable. 

But  while  such  restraints  were  laid  on  alienation  of  the  fee  in 
military  and  even  socage  tenures,  it  is  probable  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Scottish  law,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,t 
that  among  the  trading  people  in  the  boroughs  where  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  feudal  system  was  never  known,  and  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  required  that  property  of  all  sorts 
should  be  free,  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  absolutely  was  much 
sooner  introduced.  The  example  of  the  boroughs  had  its  efiTect, 
and  aided  the  natural  course  of  things  in  bringing  about  a  similar 
change  in  all  the  other  tenures,  wherein  the  right  of  alienation 
was  very  fully  established  under  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  Indeed, 
so  frequently  was  this  right  exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  lord,  that  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  law,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  32. 

The  only  mode  of  alienation  which  was  consistent  with  feudal 
principles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  that  by  sub^n* 
feudaiianj  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  (lib.iv. 
tit.  38)  allowed  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  the  whole  feud  in  this 
manner.  It  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  passage  in  Glanvil 
just  mentioned,  to  suppose  that  sub-infeudation  prevailed  to  the 
same  extent  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  in 
process  of  time,  it  made  such  progress  there,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  (1290)  it  was  altogether  pro^ 
bibited  by  the  statute,  quia  Empiares  Terrarum.  *^  Many  excel-* 
lent  things,''  says  Lord  Coke,  "were  enacted  by  this  statute, 
and  all  the  doubts  upon  this  chapter  (32d)  of  Magna  Charta^ 

• 
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were  cleared ;  both  statutes  having  one  end,  (that  is  to  say)  for 
the  upholding  and  preservation  of  the  tenures,  whereby  the 
lands  were  holden ;  this  act  of  18  Edward  I.  being  enacted  ad 
iNSTANTiABf  MAG.NATUN  REGNi."  (22  Inst.  66.)  By  Magna 
Charia  the  tenant  was  forbidden  to  alien  more  of  his  land  than 
he  might  conveniently  do,  without  disabling  himself  from  per- 
forming his  feudal  duties.  By  the  statute,  QmaEmptareSj  which 
recognizes  Mt^na  Charta  in  this  particular,  he  is  allowed  to 
alienate  the  whole,  without  any  limitation  or  restraint  whatever ; 
but  then  it  is  ordained  in  favour  of  the  superior  lords,  that  the 
alienee  shall  be  considered  as  holding  of  them,  and  not  of  the 
nUienoT.  This  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  most  important 
change  in  the  law.  Every  man,  henceforth,  had  the  free  dis- 
posal of  his  land  property,  but  in  an  alienation  in  fee,  there 
was  no  longer  any  reversion  to  him  who  conveyed  the  estate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  the  current  of 
opinion  set  at  this  time  strongly  in  favour  of  the  full  dominion 
aiid  free  disposal  of  estates ;  but  the  same  great  barons  who 
had  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  John  and  bis  son,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  statute  Quta  Emptores  Terrarunij  *'  for  the 
upholding  and  preservation  of  their  tenures,"  determined  to  re- 
sist this  propensity  of  the  times  as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
through  their  influence  and  management,  the  famous  statute 
De  DomSf  of  the  13  Edward  I.  was  procured  to  be  passed  ;  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  making  a  gift  to 
a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  should  be  literally  complied 
with,  and  the  estate  be  thus  perpetuated  in  the  family  of  the 
donee,  so  long  as  he  should  have  issue  living,  and  upon  failure 
ef  such  issue,  should  return  to  the  lord. 

The  history  of  this  statute  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating.  By  the  feudal  law 
we  have  seen,*  that  in  strictness,  the  donation  was  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  words  by  any  presumed  intent,  but  was  taken 
so  rigorously,  that  if  a  gift  werci  made  to  a  man  and  his  sons, 
the  estate  was  not  transmissible  to  the  issue  of  the  sons,  nor  yet 
survived  to  the  brothers,  but  upon  the  death  of  any  of  them, 
returned,  or  in  proper  legal  phrase,  reverted  to  the  lord.  A 
gift,  therefore,  to  A,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  would 
seem,  acccording  to  the  same  rule,  to  convey  to  A  an  estate  de- 
scendible to  his  heirs  male  ad  infinitum;  that  is  to  say,  what  is 
called  under  the  statute  De  Dome^  a  fee-tail.  Accordingly,  in 
Taylor  v$.  Horde,t  Lord  Mansfield,  affirms  that  the  statute  De 
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M,  only  repeated  what  the  law  of  tenures  had  said  before, 
that  the  tenor  of  the  grant  should  be  obserFed.  But  it  appears 
that  the  courts,  in  compliance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  what  is  more  probable,  unconsciously  partpjiing  of  it 
themselves,  had  put  upon  the  words  constituting  a  fee-tail,  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  subtle  and  strained  construction* 
They  said  that  such  a  gift  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  A,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  was  a  fee-simple,  on  condition  subse- 
quent, that  he  should  have  heirs  male  of  his  body — therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  donee  of  an  estate  of  this  kind  had  such  issue,  bis 
estate,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  law,  that  when  a  con- 
dition  is  once  performed,  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  became 
abiolute — at  least  to  the  three  following  purposes : — 1st.  To 
enable  him  to  alien  the  land,  and  so  to  bar  not  only  his  own 
issue,  but  the  donor  of  his  possibility  of  reverter.  2dly.  To  be 
liable  to  forfeit  the  estate  for  treason  or  felony.  3dly.  To  enable 
him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents  and  other  incumbrances. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  donee  of  the  estate  did  not 
acquire  a  fee-simple  absolute  upon  the  birth  of  issue,  ipso  Jure* 
For  if  he  did  not  alter  the  course  of  the  descent  by  alienating 
the  estate  and  taking  it  back,  as  was  the  practice,  it  went  down 
according  to  the  form  of  the  gift  to  the  class  or  description  of 
heirs  designated  by  the  donor — and  if  they,  in  like  manner, 
neglected  to  alien  it,  the  donor  was  not  barred  of  his  right  of 
reverter.*  And  it  has  recently  been  decided  in  this  State,  that 
a  tenant  in  fee  conditional,  cannot  disappoint  his  issue,  by  devise ; 
their  right,  like  the  ju»  accrescendi  in  joint  tenancy,  being  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  antecedent  and  paramount  to  any  that  could 
arise  by  will. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  constructioD 
thus  put  upon  the  words  creating  a  fee-condil!ional,  that  the  no- 
bility procured  the  statute  De  Donisto  be  passed.  By  this  statute, 
a  gift  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  was  made  to 
convey  to  him  an  estate  of  inheritance,  descendible  to  the  par* 
ticular  class  of  heirs  designated  by  the  donor,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
each  successive  generation  of  heirs  as  they  came  in  esse^  with- 
out being  liable  to  be  defeated  or  barred  by  any  one  of  them 
who  might  be  in  possession.  So  much  for  its  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  the  heir.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  donor,  the 
statute  vested  in  him  an  indefeasible  reveriion  in  the  lands,  ex- 
pectant on  the  determination  of  the  estate-tail,  instead  of  a  mere 
possibility  of  reverter,  which  was  all  he  had  in  fee-conditional-^ 
and  as  for  the  means  of  asserting  his  right,  he  was  no  longer 
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under  the  noceinty  of  making  formal  entry  to  defeat  the  gift, 
as  it  wae  necessary  to  do  in  all  estates  upon  condition  ;  but  tha 
estate,  upon  failure  of  issue  of  the  donee,  returned  to  luos  by 
mere  act  of  law,  according  to  the  form  of  original  limitation. 
Upon  this  riew  of  the  disposition  made  by  the  statute,  the  j  vdges 
held  that  it  had  created  in  the  donee  a  particular  ettate;  that  is, 
an  estate  less  than  the  fee,  which,  as  it  left  a  vested  reversion  in 
the  donor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  further  gift  of  that  reversion 
by  way  of  remainder  over* 

The  entails  thus  introduced,  so  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
trample  at  once  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

But  although  these  effects  were  long  fek,  yet  the  progress  of 
commerce,  the  luxury  introduced  by  it,  into  which  the  nobility, 
always  disposed  to  be  prodigal,  heedlessly  rushed — and  no 
doubt  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  kings,  to  whom  the  pretensions 
of  the  great  lords  could  not  but  be  offensive,  if  not  dangerous*<« 
all  conspired  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  point. 
This  was  not  done  at  first  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  that  a  construction  favourable  to  the  free  alienation  of 
property  had  been  put  upon  the  fee-conditional  by  the  courts, 
no  the  attack  upon  these  entails  by  statute,  was  begun  in  the 
name  way*  For  on  the  one  hand,  the  judges  discouraged  ail 
new  devices  for  new  species  of  entails,  as  we  learn  from  Lord 
Coke  ;*  and  on  the  other,  such  contrivances  as  had  been  re- 
sorted to  to  elude  the  old  entails,  were  sustained.t  Until  at 
length  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(Takarum's  case)  that  the  tenant  might  bar  not  only  his  issue, 
but  the  reversion  of  the  donor  by  the  collusive  suit  called  a 
common  recovery.} 

That  politic  and  tyrannical  prince,  Henry  VII.,  pushed  this 
SMtter  still  further.  He  procured  a  statute  to  be  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  (4  Henry  VII.  c.  24)  which  explained 

*  1.  iBit  377.  t  Bac.  Abr.  Fine  and  Reeoreiy,  p.  541. 

I  &  Rep.  40.  (Sir  ADthooy  MUdmay's  case.)  Lord  Coke  says,  that  Uie  miachieC 
arbing  out  of  entails  were  attempted  to  be  remedied  at  divers  Parliaments,  and 
dlren  blUs  were  exhibited  accordtnglv,  (wliich  I  have  seen)  but  they  were  always 
tm  <Nia  pretence  or  other  rejected.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  Lords  and  Com- 
BoiH  knowuig  that  their  estates-tail  were  not  to  be  forfeited,  i&c.  as  their  estates 
of  inheritance  were  before  the  said  act,  (and  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Henr^  III.  In 
Am  Barons'  War)  they  always  rejected  such  bills*-and  the  same  continued  ia 
the  residue  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  IL  Edward  IIL 
Richard  11.  Henry  Iv.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  and  till  about  the  twelfth  year 
e# Edward  IV.  (1464-1482.)  Where  the  judges,  on  consultation  bad,  amongst  them- 
selves, resolved  that  an  estate-tail  might  be  docked  and  barred  by  a  common  re- 
covery, and  that  by  reason  of  the  intended  recompense,  the  common  recovery  was 
lM>t  wttbin  the  restraint  of  the  said  perpetuity  made  by  the  said  act,  13  Edward  I. 
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and  confirmed  by  (82  Henry  VIII.  c.  36)  in  fact  repealed  the 
statute  De  DomSt  by  making  a  fine  with  proclamation,  to  conclude 
all  persons  claiming  under  the  conusor.  According  to  the  statute 
De  jDohm,  afine  waste  be  iptojure^  null;  whereas,  by  the  statute 
Henry  VII.  a  fine  was  made  valid  to  bar  the  issue  in  tail.  The 
form  of  a  recovery  had  been  that  of  a  collusive  suit  and  judg- 
ment— ^that  of  a  fine,  was  a  collusive  suit  and  compromise. 

2dly.  Although  in  the  order  of  nature,  involuntary  alienation* 
by  attachment  of  law,  precedes  voluntary  alienation  by  will,  yet 
we  shall  first  treat  of  the  latter- 
It  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  a  posthumous  disposition  of  pro- 
perty is  a  more  refined  one  than  that  of  a  right  to  make  any  use 
of  it  during  the  life  of  the  proprietor.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
totii  Solon  permitted  them,  the  Athenians  could  not  make  tes- 
taments, and  the  only  mode  by  which  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  do  so  before  the  time  of  the  XII.  Tab.  was  by  a  solemn  act 
of  legislation,  whereby  the  whole  people  in  the  CamiUa  Calaia^ 
during  the  life  of  the  testator,  approved  of  the  substituting  of  a 
testamentary  in  the  place  of  the  natural  heir,  by  a  species  of 
adoption.  But,  as  Dalrymple  observes,  there  is  a  long  interval 
in  the  progress  of  society,  between  such  alienation  martU  cau$d^ 
as  is  made  good  by  delivery  during  life,  and  that  alienation  which 
is  made  good  by  barely  notifying  one's  wish  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  of  his  estate  after  his  death.  And,  accord- 
ingly, as  in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  so  in  the  English,  aliena- 
tion, of  this  sort,  was  an  intermediate  step  between  the  absenee 
of  all  testamentary  power  over  property,  and  that  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  it  which  is,  at  present,  allowed  by  our  jurisprudence. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  devises  of  land  were 
common  among  the  Saxons,  who  probably  followed  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  usage  which  had  been  established  in  Britain  during  the 
Roman  domination  in  that  island.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Har- 
giave,  who  has  given  a  concise  but  very  satisfactory  history  of 
this  part  of  the  law  ;*  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  power  of 
devising  land  ceased,  except  as  to  socage  lands  in  some  cities 
and  boroughs,'!  and  also,  except  as  to  terms  far  yearSf  which,  on 
account  of  their  original  insignificance  and  insecurity,  were  reck- 
oned as  personalty,  and  as  such,  were  ever  disposeable  by  will. 
This  limitation  of  testamentary  power  over  property,  resulted, 
of  course,  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  established 
by  the  conqueror — but,  no  doubt,  the  natural  obstacles  to  that 
power,  which  have  been  adverted  to,  contributed  to  produce  that 
efl^ect.    For,  by  the  statute  Quia  Emptores  Terrarum^  the  feudal 
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bar  to  this  species  of  alieoatioo  was  reiiioved-"yet,  it  was  not 
antil  upwards  of  two  centuries  were  elapsed,  that  full  scope  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Statute  of  Wills.  Meanwhile,  however,  partly 
by  the  interposition  of  the  courts,  partly  by  the  devices  of  law* 
yers,  the  dominion  over  property,  which  is  so  necessary  in  a 
commercial  and  adFanced  state  of  society,  was  gradually  en- 
larged in  this,  as  it  had  been  in  other  respects.  For,  soon  after 
the  statute  Quia  Empiare$f  feoffments  to  uta  having  come  into 
fashion,  last  wills  were  enforced  in  chancery  as  good  declara- 
tions of  the  me;  and  thus,  the  power  of  devising  was,  in  effect 
and  leality,  though  indirectly,  exercised.  At  length,  however, 
this  practice  was  checked,  not  accidentally,  but  designedly,  by  the 
Statute  of  Uses  (27  Henry  YIII.)  which,  by  transferring  the  pos- 
session or  legal  estate  to  the  use  and  consolidating  them  into  one, 
had  the  effect  of  totally  destroying  all  distinction  between  them. 
But  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  the  Legislature,  which  a 
few  years  after  they  had  thus  interposed  to  restrain  an  indirect 
mode  of  passing  lands  by  will,  expressly  made  it  devisable  by 
82  &^  34  Henry  YIH.  A  nd  it  being  the  better  opinion  that  these 
statutes  did  not  extend  to  estates  pur  auter  vie  in  freehold  lands^ 
this  defect  was  supplied  by  29  Car.  H.  c.  3,  which  makes  them 
devisable  in  the  same  manner  as  estates  in  Jfee  rimple. 

By  the  law,  therefore,  as  it  exists  at  present,  there  is  no  re- 
straint or  limit,  whatsoever,  upon  the  power  of  devising  lands. 

3dly.  It  remains  for  us  to  dispose  of  the  history  otinvohmiafy 
aUeuuUou* 

Upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  mode  of  alienation,  the  feudal 
system  imposed,  at  first,  a  complete  restraint.  At  common  law, 
therefore,  all  that  a  creditor  could  look  to  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  debt  or  damages,  was,  except  in  some  special  instances,  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
Hence,  the  law  allowed  him  the  Jkri  facioi  against  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and  the  ktari  facias  against  his 
goods  and  the  rents  and  profits  -of  his  lands  as  they  accrued, 
until  the  debt  was  satisfied.  At  the  com  mon  law,  therefore,  neither 
the  person  nor  the  lands  of  the  debtor  were  liable  to  be  attached 
for  debt.  The  first  statute  by  which  a  debtor  was  subjected  to 
imprisonment  by  capiat  ad  satirfaciendum^  was  the  25  Edward 
III.  c  17,  whereby  that  process  was  given  in  actions  of  debt, 
detinue,  &c.  His  lands,  however,  had  been  rendered  liable  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  for  the  statute  Westminster  2.,  13  Edw.  I. 
c  18.  granted  the  writ  of  elegit^  by  which  the  defendant's  goods 
and  chattels  are  delivered  to  the  creditor  at  an  appraised  value, 
and  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  then  the  moiety  of  the  freehold 
lands  of  the  debtor  are  delivered  to  the  creditor,  to  be  retained 
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until  the  debt  is  levied^  or  the  debtor's  interest  in  die  land  is 
expired.  Afterwards,  by  statute  13  Edward  I.,  a  merehant 
might  cause  his  debtor  to  appear  before  the  mayor  c^  London, 
&c.,  and  there  acknowledge  his  debt.  This  was  called  a  recog- 
nizance. If  this  recognizance  was  forfeited,  by  non-payment, 
at  the  time  appointed,  the  body,  lands  and  goods  of  the  debtor 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  merchant  creditor,  in  execution. 
This  process  was  called  an  txUmt^  because  the  sheriff  was  bound 
before  he  delivered  them  to  the  creditor,  to  have  them  appraised 
at  their  full  or  extended  value.  By  the  27  Edward  III.  a  simi- 
lar remedy  was  granted  to  those  whose  debts  were  acknowledged 
before  the  mayor  of  any  of  the  towns,  where  the  staple  was  held. 
These  securities  are  generally  called  gtatvtes  merckani  and  Ha-^ 
iutes  staple*  They  were,  at  first,  confined  to  the  commercial 
part  of  the  community,  and  it  was  not  until  the  23  Henry  VIII. 
that  a  similar  remedy  was  extended  to  all  other  classes  of  the 
•community  by  a  recognizance  in  the  nature  of  a  gUUuie  stapk. 
This  makes  good  the  assertion  of  Dalrymple,  (p.  1 16)  '^  that  as  the 
voluntary  alienation  of  land  was  first  freely  introduced  among 
trading  people  in  boroughs,  so  the  involuntary  alienation  of  it 
was  first  freely  introduced  among  the  same  people  in  the  same 
places."  The  bankrupt  laws,  in  England,  have  proceeded  upon 
the  same  principle,  making  the  land  property  of  merchants  and 
other  traders  generally  liable,  while,  with  respect  to  debts  dne 
by  other  persons,  the  old  distinction  introduced  by  the  feudal 
law,  still  prevails,  with  some  qualification,  even  at  this  day.-— 
That  is,  that  whilst  the  assets,  in  the  hands  of  the  executor,  are 
liable  for  all  the  obligations  of  what  kind  soever,  the  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir  are  liable  only  to  debts  of  record  and  debts  by 
specialty,  in  which  the  heir  is  named — to  the  former,  because  the 
process  of  the  court  creates  a  lien  on  the  lands  themselves ;  to  the 
latter,  because  the  heir  is  comprehended,  by  fiction*  of  law,  in 
the  original  contract.  For  the  ancestor's  debts,  by  simple  con- 
tract, the  heir  still  remains  not  liable. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  passage  of  an  ingenious 
writer,  to  whom  we  acknowledge  ourselves  very  much  indebted 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks : — 

"  The  feudal  law,''  says  Dalrymple,  *'  carries  with  it  not  only  a  system 
of  private  rights,  which  swallow  up  all  others,  wherever  it  comes;  it  in- 
volves too,  in  giving  effect  to  those  rights,  a  system  of  forms  which  remain 
even  when  the  original  rights  are  no  more.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  some  of 
these  rights,  by  the  force  which  each  gave  once  to  the  other  remain,  even 
when  most  of  the  forms  have  perished  too ;  but  the  day  will  probably 
eoroe,  when  all  land  becoming  allodial,  and  the  more  complete  and 
easy  attachment  of  it  becoming  neoessaiy,  the  rule  of  the  Roman  empe- 
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ror  laid  down  in  the  Pandects,  and  made  when  the  feudal  relations  and 
the  bar  to  the  alienation  of  land  property  consequent  upon  them  were 
unknown,  will  be  the  law  of  the  world."  Lib.  Ib^ff,  de  rejudicaid^  2, 3. 
'*By  that  law  it  was  ordered,  that  a  portion  of  the  moveables  equivo- 
lent  to  the  debt,  should  first  be  sold ;  but  if  these  did  not  suffice,  that  an 
equivalent  portion  of  the  land  should  be  sold,  and  if  no  purchaser  ap- 
peared, that  the  subject  ofifered  for  sale  should  become  the  property 
forever  of  the  creditor." 

We  need  not  add,  that  in  most  of  these  States,  there  are  not 
even  these  moderate  and  reasonable  restraints  upon  the  involup- 
tary  alienation  of  land. 


Art.  II. — ISeine  Remane  von  Fnedrick^  Baron  Dfi  La  Motte. 
Fouquk'.    l®'-  2«f-  &.  3er.    Tbeile.    Berlin,  1812-1814. 

What  is  Taste  ?  is  a  question,  which,  even  in  the  present 
period  of  aoiversal  illumination,  seems  to  be  as  far  from  a  satis- 
factory solution  as  the  more  important  one — ^What  is  Truth  i^ 
The  learned  mob  appear,  in  their  decisions  concerning  works  of 
judgment  or  of  fancy,  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
peasant,  who  constructs  his  habitation  without  the  aid  of  com*- 
pass,  line  or  plummet,  and  yet  presumes  to  admire  its  site,  and 
to  laud  its  proportions;  adopting  them  as  standards  by  which 
similar  edifices  are  to  be  guaged,  not  measured,  to  be  affected 
or  avoided,  not  valued  and  approved.  The  only  orthodox  tenet 
in  the  empire  of  taste,  the  Canon  Mirificus^  to  whose  authority 
all  defer,  is,  that  it  is  a  thing,  concerning  whicb  nothing  can  be 
kaowD,  and,  therefore,  nothing  be  disputed  or  determined.  Now 
vre  are  very  willing  to  allow  that  this  offuscated  vision  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  is  quite  sufficient  for  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  the  show,  but  quite  wide  of  the  mark  for  such  as  de- 
sire to  be  workmen  themselves,  or  expect  to  teach  others  to 
become  so.  The  guests  of  Louis  the  XIV.  who  partook  of  the 
delicious  ragcMit  prepared  from  his  majesty's  anointed  slippers, 
doubtless  chuckled  in  the  supremacy  c^  their  own  discernment, 
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and  were  much  in  the  right  to  confine  the  cook  to  his  own  occult 
science.  His  posterity  of  the  kitchen,  howerer,  can  never  suf- 
ficiently deplore  their  loss  of  the  items  which  composed  that  Apt- 
cian  banquet. 

We  make  no  apology  for  these  familiar  allusions  to  the  mys- 
terious science  of  good  eating,  since  it  is  quite  plain  that  taste, 
with  all  its  heavy  and  light-armed  retainers,  continues,  to  the 
present  hour,  to  avouch  their  fealty  to  this  lord  paramount.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  fine,  and  so  are  his  poems  and  novels  fine.  Who 
can  say  more,  even  of  crimped  cod  and  champagne  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that  words  used  in  such  opposite  senses  will, 
in  the  mouths  of  most  people,  be  nothing  more  than  words.  It 
were  desirable  to  chain  this  Proteus  within  the  limits  of  an  as- 
certainable identity,  so  that  "  the  form  of  beauty,  smiling  at  the 
heart,"  might,  on  all  occasions,  afiTord  something  more  than 
momentary  glimpses  to  the  entranced  inquirer.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  place  for  so  redoubtable  an  encounter,  and  the 
merits  of  a  discussion  which  has  occupied  the  world  for  so  many 
ages,  would  require  a  volume,  and  not  an  essay,  for  its  develope- 
ment.  A  few  cursory  observations,  however,  designed  as  the 
basis  of  the  opinion  which  we  shall  pass  on  a  foreign  writer  of 
great  merit,  may,  perhaps,  demand  and  receive  indulgence. 

Works  of  fiction,  so  fiir  as  the  cast  of  their  invention  is  con- 
cerned, admit  of  being  distinctly  arranged  into  southern,  northern, 
oriental  and  mixed.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  of  the  works  formed  upon  a  purely  classical  model.  The 
next,  deriving  its  substance  from  a  period  of  antiquity  equally 
remote,  but  receiving  its  form  independently  of,  and  at  an  era 
considerably  posterior  to  the  former.  The  third,  presenting, 
through  every  age,  nearly  the  same  wild  and  exaggerated  fea^ 
tures,  and  standing  in  bold  relief,  singular  and  apart.  The  last 
compounded  of  the  first  two,  and  admitting  the  oriental  only  in 
minute  and  inappreciable  elements.  How  comes  it  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  marked  diversity  and  opposition,  they  should  all 
please  in  their  turn,  and  all  equally  secure  immortality  to  those 
illustrious  geniuses  who  have  successfully  adopted  any  one  of 
them  ?  The  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  Lays  of  Homer 
and  Milton ;  of  Virgil  and  Racine ;  the  dreams  of  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller ;  the  tales  of  the  Arabians;  the  novels 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  romances  of 
Scott  and  Fouque,  all  wing  their  shafts  homeward  to  the  heart. 
Yet  how  different  are  they  in  their  structure,  their  language  and 
embellishments ! 

Will  it  solve  the  difliculty  to  say,  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of 
Taste  f  We  apprehend  not,  for  the  question  still  returns— what 
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is  Taste  i  We  suppose  that  little  will  be  got  by  saying  with  the 
aDcients,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  with  the  moderns 
that  it  is  the  capacity  of  receiving  enjoyment  from  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  feelings  of  maUi 
associated  with,  and  diffused  over  external  objects.  These  are, 
indeed,  elements  of  taste,  but  not  taste  itself.  Like  the  term 
constellation,  taste  does  not  represent  a  single  idea  nor  a  com- 
position of  ideas,  but  only  an  abbreviation  of  terms  designating 
ideas,  which  occur  simultaneously.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  heart 
and  to  those  senses  of  discipline,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  what 
judgment  is  in  reasoning,  and  honour  in  morals — the  rapid  per- 
ception of  those  ultimate  results,  which  repeated  developement 
hais  so  completely  ascertained,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  expand  and  exhibit  their  elements  in  detail.  On  a  sub- 
ject which  is  familiar  to  him,  an  acute  and  practised  reasoner 
decides  instantaneously,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  the  conclusion 
appears  oracular  and  even  marvellous.  Still  he  himself  is  at 
no  loss  to  trace  out  the  ladders  and  the  scaffolding,  which  ena- 
bled him,  gradually,  to  reach  the  vantage  ground  of  truth.  A 
man  of  honour,  and  we  may  add,  a  woman  of  honour  too,  rejects 
a  dishonest  proposal  with  an  electric  repugnance,  which,  to  a 
BoBotian  bystander,  might  appear  the  effect  of  some  new  and 
particular  faculty,  expressly  designed  to  afford  infallible  security 
to  the  probity  of  gentlefolks.  Such  worthies,  however,  know 
full  well  that  their  treasure  abides  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that 
it  has  only  been  by  superinducing  the  wicker  work  and  iron 
bands  of  discretion  and  discipline,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  it  proof  against  every  assault.  In  like  manner,  the 
phrensied  eye  of  the  poet  embraces,  at  a  glance,  a  multitude  of 
nice  appliances,  linked  together  on  a  chaiu  of  gossamer,  which 
no  orb,  untouched  with  euphrasy,  can  detect,  distinguish  or  de- 
tail. It  is  much  less  by  what  he  expresses,  than  by  what  he 
suggests,  that  the  writer  of  genius  expects  to  unlock  the  gushing 
fountains  of  the  heart,  and  to  conduct  their  crystal  waters  over 
the  sunny  spots  and  verdant  places  of  life. 

Experience  furnishes  the  man  of  genius  with  a  knowledge  of 
Ilia  own  sensations  and  passions,  and  of  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  gratified  or  disappointed,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  obstruct  their  uniformity.  Observation  soon 
convinces  him  that  the  sources  of  good  and  evil ;  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  the  same  in  others  as  in  himself.  How  to  excite  or 
allay  ;  to  enhance  or  depress  them :  how  to  combine,  and  when 
to  present  them  singly,  is  the  great  art,  we  had  almost  said  the 
aole  art,  of  the  inventor  of  fiction.    Just  as  the  artist  in  ordinary 
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stone  and  mortar,  knows  that  these  materials  are  necessary  to 
the  elevation  of  the  fabric,  but,  that  without  care  in  arranging 
them,  they  must  forever  remain  a  shapeless  and  confused  mass. 
In  short,  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  inspire  passion  in  the  degree 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  them  in  the  subject,  which  a  writer 
proposes  to  illustrate  and  adorn,  is  the  highest  praise  to  which 
genius  can  aspire.  There  may  be  power  exhibited  in  the 
generation  of  associations,  and  yet  the  artist,  whether  poeti 
painter  or  sculptor,  be  entitled  to  small  commendation.  Ideas, 
like  remedies  in  medicine,  must  be  administered  to  us,  always 
with  a  special  attention  to  the  when,  the  where  and  the  how.— 
Hence,  we  cannot  help  regarding  a  strong  addiction  to  the  ro- 
mantic as  a  capital  defect  in  many  modern  works.  The  reader 
is  continually  remanded  to  his  liorn<  book,  to  acquire  the  requi* 
site  knowledge,  or  must  have  his  deficiences  perpetually  bolstered 
up  with  notes,  commentaries  and  dissertations.  In  what  respect 
is  such  a  work  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  honourably  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  Donne,  or  the  pedantic  effusions  of  Darwin. 
As  a  kind  of  technical  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  they  may 
properly  be  ranked  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Gray,  or  those  of 
the  renowned  authors  of  As  in  prtesentu  What  musician  would 
be  tolerated,  who  should  demand  of  his  hearers  an  exact  know- 
ledge  of  thorough  bass,  or  who  should  continually  interrupt  the 
delicious  flow  of  sweet  sounds,  by  demonstrating  the  accuracy  of 
his  calculation  of  time.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  materials  of  inven- 
tion in  the  arts  are  common,  obvious  and  accessible  to  the  whole 
human  race.  The  pleasure  derived  from  a  picture  or  a  poem  is 
not  so  much  in  the  images  themselves,  as  to  be  referred  to  their 
power  over  the  heart.  Abating  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
original  language,  what  commentary  does  the  lowest  capacity 
require,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  Homer?  The  task  of  his  auditors  simply  consisted  in  listen- 
ing and  being  delighted  !  Widely  different  is  the  toil  and  the 
torture  of  the  modern  votary  of  the  Muses.  There  is  the  stout 
battery  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to  be  mounted,  flanked 
by  a  variety  of  irregulars,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  (Dii  vodramfidem)  perhaps  Icelandick  and  Russian.  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  enthusiast,  whether  writer  or  reader,  must  be 
master  of  all  possible  sciences,  when,  perhaps,  he  may  reach  the 
altitude  of  comprehending  an  ode,  a  sonnet,  or  a  tale.  Indeed^^ 
it  is  almost  too  indulgent  to  say  of  modern  fiction, 

"  Sera  tamen  respcxit  inertem ; 
Caodidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat : 
Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  pdst  tempore  venit." 
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There  is  then  a  language  of  the  emotions  and  passions  dis- 
tinct from  and  paramount  to  every  conventional  vehicle,  and  it 
is  the  province  of  that  attainment  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
enables  the  individual  to  master  and  apply  it,  to  which  the  term 
Taste  is  properly  applied.  It  follows,  that  genius  is  unlimited  by 
the  nature  of  the  language,  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  habits 
of  this  or  that  age  or  country.  Not  but  that  the  popularity  of  a 
writer  must,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  limited  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  to  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  collate 
and  master  these  arbitraiy  expressions,  there  remains  a  perfect 
harmony  in  all  the  efforts  of  real  genius.  It  may  be  justly  said 
then  of  our  clothes,  of  our  furniture,  as  of  our  language,  that 
they  are  Grecian  or  Roman ;  English  or  French ;  Italian  or  Ger- 
man :  but  of  a  work  of  fancy,  which  forcibly  recommends  itself 
to  an  enlightened  taste,  we  ought  only  to  say,  that  it  is  excel- 
lent in  its  kind. 

"Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair." 

We  have  been  seduced  into  this  train  of  observation,  by  the 
indignation  which  has  frequently  seized  upon  us  whilst  con- 
sidering the  extremely  iniquitous  judgments  which  are  passed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  upon  what  are  called  jbr^gfi 
works  of  genius.  Many  of  these  criticisms  appear  to  have  no 
other  merit,  than  the  alliterative  language  in  which  they  are 
couched.  Accordingly,  a  performance,  if  it  be  Dutch,  is,  by 
prescription,  dull ;  if  French,  flimsy  ;  if  GermaUt  grave.  This 
is  certainly  the  effect  of  national  prejudice  and  antipathy,  since 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  inflicting  the  same  cabalistic  censure  oo 
the  ancient  works  of  genius.  We  hold  it  to  be  more  equitable 
as  well  as  more  philosophical  to  assert,  that  works  of  genius 
can  be  written  to  any  purpose,  only  in  one  tongue— -the  ver- 
nacular language  of  mankind,  the  idiom  of  the  heart.  It  is  by 
this  title  only  that  they  descend  to  posterity  and  rank  their  au- 
thors among  the  number  of  the  immortals.  To  most  English- 
men,  and  descendants  of  Englishmen,  the  language  of  Shaks- 
peare  is  a  study  of  some  difiiculty ;  much  of  it  is  obsolete  or 
quaint ;  his  plots,  so  far  as  they  are  native,  belong  to  another 
age,  to  other  habits  and  manners ;  so  far  as  they  are  foreign, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  true  to  any  thing  but  reality.  No  one, 
however,  we  presume,  would  think  of  estimating  his  merits  by 
such  standards.  His  faults  or  his  misfortunes  in  these  particu- 
lars, might  have  been  vastly  more  numerous  than  they  are, 
without  weighing  a  feather  against  his  transcendent  excellencies. 
He  is  still  the  mighty  magician,  at  the  waviqg  of  whose  potent 
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wand)  all  the  heaving  passions  of  the  soul  start  from  their 
lurking  places,  in  their  living  lineaments  of  deformity  or  beauty, 
of  meanness  or  magnificence. 

There  is  no  nation,  whose  literature  has  been  more  injuri- 
ously treated  than  the  Crerman ;  none  which  has  experienced 
more  obstacles  in  forcing  its  works  of  merit  upon  the  notice  of 
the  reading  public  of  other  countries.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  fact,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  Whilst  the 
more  southern  nations  of  Europe,  including  England,  may  be 
said  to  have  started  for  the  goal  almost  simultaneously,  Ger- 
many, harrassed  by  civil  wars  and  theological  disputes,  had 
no  opportunity  of  signalizing  herself  in  the  aits  which  adorn 
and  elevate  existence.  Rich  as  was  the  fund  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  lays  of  her  Minnesingers,  the  diversity  of  dialects, 
and  the  want  of  a  common  currency  in  language,  prevented  her 
from  deriving  any  profit  from  it.  The  Reformation,  whilst  it 
remedied  this  evil,  by  raising  up  a  common  standard  in  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  pulpit  addresses  of  the 
Clergy,  was  pregnant  with  other  events  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  Muses.  The  various  sects  of  Religionists 
which  subsequently  arose,  to  whom  experience  had  not  yet  im- 
parted the  salutary  lesson  of  agreeing  to  diflTer,  found  in  the 
discussion  of  their  mutual  diflTerences  an  interest,  to  use  no 
harsher  epithets,  too  exclusive  and  absorbing.  Even  that  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  taste,  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Church 
insensibly  acquires  in  times  and  situations  where  the  current  of 
human  feeling  is  left  to  pursue  its  unruffled  course,  was  almost 
hopelessly  banished.  Amidst  rival  aspirants  to  spiritual  popu- 
larity, the  simplicity  of  pathos  was  lost  in  the  clang  of  dialec- 
tics, and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  human  interest  exchanged  for 
topics  condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  having  no 
very  obvious  bearing  on  the  next.  A  return  to  a  better  and 
more  earthly  state  of  things  could  not  be  expected,  and,  indeed, 
did  not  occur  until  these  assailants  had  mutually  exhausted  all 
the  weapons  of  controversy,  without  having  eflTected  the  slightest 
breach  in  their  respective  theological  battlements. 

When  the  period  of  repose  arrived,  the  writers  of  Germany 
found  all  the  nigh  places  of  literature  occupied,  and  it  was  only 
by  passing  the  isthmus,  which  united  the  associations  of  their 
countrymen  with  those  of  other  nations,  professing  similar 
devotional  impressions,  that  they  obtained  a  solid  footing  in  the 
world  of  leters.  Qence  we  find  that  Gesner,  and  Gellert,  and 
Klopstock  continued  to  be  the  representatives  of  German  lite- 
rature long  after  they  had  been  superseded  at  home  by 
and  Wieland. 
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In  Schiller  and  Goethe,  champions  have  arisen,  whose  success 
has  fairly  removed  every  barrier,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
which  opposed  itself  to  the  literary  renown  of  their  country.  A 
knowledge  of  its  language  begins  to  rank  in  the  catalogue  of 
liberal  accomplishments,  and  its  works  of  fancy  are  now  very 
generally  sought  after  and  admired. 

Of  the  recent  popular  writers  of  Grermany,  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  more  admired  and  read  than  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque,  whose  Tales  and  Romances  we  now  propose  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  In  brilliancy  of  fancy,  novelty 
of  invention,  and  a  rich  and  flowing  diction,  copious  but  not 
diffuse,  we  believe  that  there  are  few  writers  of  the  present  day 
by  whom  he  is  surpassed.  When  we  consider  the  power  which 
he  displays,  in  connexion  with  the  shortness  of  the  pieces  before 
US,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  charge  of  prolixity,  so  ofiien  urged 
against  German  works  of  fancy,  m  by  no  means  well  founded. 
M.  Fouque  is,  however,  in  the  last  degree  amenable  to  the 
diarge,  to  which  all  modern  writers  of  Romance  must  plead 
guilty — a  want  of  well-sustained  interest.  There  is  no  regu-« 
lar  plot ;  no  consistent  whole.  The  story  proceeds  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  precipitating  the  reader  tn  meiias  res^  without  the 
possibility  of  discovering  what  preceded,  or  of  divining  what  ia 
to  follow.  He  is  in  the  situation  of  a  voyager  traversing  the 
oeean  in  a  gallant  ship,  amidst  joyous  gales  that  waft  him  on 
his  course,  with  the  liquid  azure  of  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
lurid  waters  of  the  deep  beneath,  now  lifting  him  to  the  skies, 
and  anon  sinking  under  him  or  curling  around  him,  till  at  last 
they  appear  to  vanish  in  thin  spray,  and  gorgeous,  impalpable 
Ught.  All  is  excitement  for  the  moment,  but  the  course  finished,, 
nothing  is  distinct,  nothing  vivid.  The  labouring  recollection 
strives  in  vain  to  weave  anew  the  web  of  joy  which  before  en- 
circled it.  The  confused  elements  still  haunt  the  imagination^ 
shrouded  in  thick  darkness,  which  alone  can  be  felt. 

A  modern  Romance  must,  in  its  very  inception,  be  a  sin  against 
good  taste.  It  must  necessarily,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  send 
every  reader  to  school.  Nor  is  this  practice  sufficiently  de- 
fended, by  saying  that  the  notions,  which  we  now  style  romantic, 
once  constituted  a  part  of  the  every  day  notions  and  the  ordi- 
nary staple  of  life.  The  very  defence  is  an  implied  admission 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Every  master-work  of  fancy,  when 
duly  analysed,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  most  common  and 
obvious  materials ;  of  notions,  which  a  contemporary,  so  far 
from  having  to  acquire,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  ignorant  of. 
Homer  is  occasionally  abstrusely  mythological ;  Pindar  is  co- 
ptoofl  in  genealogy ;  and  Milton  is  at  times  eminently  metaphysi- 
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cal  and  theological.  These,  however,  were  ordinary  accom- 
plishments in  their  resjiective  times,  and  for  aught  we  know, 
Praise  God  Barebones,  in  a  spiritual  tilt,  might  have  been  no 
contemptible  antagonist  of  Cromwell's  Latin  Secretary. 

To  be  able  to  construct  a  story,  which  shall  present  a  regular 
beginning,  middle  and  end,  each  naturally  conducting  to  the 
other,  is  a  task,  which,  however  simple  in  the  enunciation, 
always  has,  and  we  fear,  will  forever  present  an  insuperable 
difficulty  to  minds  otherwise  possessed  of  exuberant  fertility  and 
energy  in  details.  It  is  like  demanding  of  a  chain-carrier  or 
country  surveyor,  the  acquirements  of  Euclid  or  Arcbimides. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  labour  which  a 
genius,  not  absolutely  of  the  first  order,  is  almost  certain  to 
avoid,  or  to  fail  in  if  he  attempt  it.  We  scruple  not  to  assert, 
and  we  do  so  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  admiration  for  the 
exuberance  of  his  genius,  and  the  masculine  vigour  of  many  of 
his  conceptions  of  individual  scenes  and  characters,  that  the 
author  of  "  Waverly"  has  produced  nothing  comparable  for 
high-wrought  and  uniformly  sustained  interest,  to  the  **  Cla- 
rissa" of  Richardson.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  last,  that  an 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  good  land  of  Cockaigne,  might  not 
understand  perfectly  without  the  aid  of  chronicle  or  glossary. 
But  we  would  farther  ask,  and  we  do  so  that  we  may  avoid  all 
suspicion  of  partiality,  who  can  derive  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  disgust,  from  the  Priapeian  details,  upon  which  the  author  of 
the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  has  dwelt  with  such  elaborate  de- 
formity f  What  just  criticism  could  lead  an  author,  indubitably 
possessed  of  athletic  mental  powers,  to  suppose  that  any  durable 
impression  of  delight  could  be  produced  upon  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, English  or  American,  by  the  most  exact  portraiture 
of  the  vilest  passions,  in  their  unrestrained  influence  over  the 
most  ferocious  of  our  species?  Why  has  he  thrown  aside  the 
pencil  of  Titian  or  Reynolds,  for  the  monstrous  brush  of  Fuseli  f 
The  author  before  us  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
intimate  alliance  which  exists  between  the  obscure  and  the 
sublime.  The  first  of  these  talcs,  "  The  League  of  Death,"  is 
one  of  great  power  in  various  parts,  yet  as  a  whole  is  indistinct 
and  misty.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  gather  up  the  thread 
of  it,  and  yet  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  being  thoroughly 
initiated  into  the  writer's  conception  of  it.  We  shall,  however, 
endeavour  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  give  an  outline  of  it- 
It  seems  that  Reidmar,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  an  elegant  youth, 
an  attendant  at  court,  had,  in  early  life,  indulged  in  a  voracious 
appetite  for  Romances  and  other  wonderful  narrations,  until, 
like  Don  Quixottei  his  imagination  became  distempered,  and 
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engendered  a  disgust  for  the  tame  realities  of  life.  "  When 
or  where,  that  is  the  question,"  he  is  introduced  to  a  familiarity 
with  Diona,  a  youu^  princess  of  incomparable  beauty.  They 
conceive  an  invincible  attachment  for  each  other,  and  are  con- 
tinually on  the  point  of  ratifying  it  by  the  most  solemn  vows, 
but  are  as  often  prevented  by  the  apparition  of  the  lady's  de- 
ceased father,  who,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  enters 
her  chamber,  and  mars  r)1  their  blissful  projects,  by  preternatu- 
rally  forbidding  the  bans.  At  last,  however,  this  ominous 
guardian,  wearied  out  we  suppose,  for  we  dare  not  say  that  we 
are  informed,  by  the  perseverance  of  this  constant  couple, 
beckons  the  youth  to  his  daughter's  apartment,  after  having 
frightened  her  with  a  noise  by  no  means  ghostly,  and  then  leaves 
the  enraptured  lovers  to  shape  the  course  of  their  own  fortunes. 
The  damsel,  however,  appears  to  have  conducted  the  negoti- 
ations with  more  than  royal  prudence,  and  for  the  present,  the 
affair  proceeded  no  further  than  to  the  espousals.  Reidmar 
receives  a  miniature  of  his  mistress,  in  a  gold  case,  having  a 
lesser  compartment  containing  poison,  with  an  injunction  which 
he  promises  to  fulfil,  and  which,  in  truth,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Spartan  mother,  requiring  her  son  to  return  with  his  shield, 
or  to  return  upon  it.  The  mohient  he  ceased  to  love,  the  trinket 
was  to  be  unloosed  by  death. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  lovers,  more 
particularly  in  high  stations,  a  certain  intriguing,  political  busy- 
body, named  Lorentin,  steps  between.  From  the  ubiquity,  and 
superhuman  contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  we  at  first  took  him 
for  an  impersonation  of  the  arch  fiend  himself.  Yet  from  sub- 
sequent events,  he  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  his  ofHciousness  had  the  effect 
of  sending  poor  Reidmar  upon  his  travels,  filled  with  disap- 
pointment, fixed  in  hatred  of  his  adversary,  and  somewhat  de- 
phlogisticated  by  the  rough  experiments  to  which  his  attach- 
ment had  been  exposed.  Accordingly,  our  first  acquaintance 
with  him  commences  by  discovering  him  upon  an  unknown  and 
unfrequented  heath,  just  as  the  shadows  of  evening  are  closing 
io  upon  him.  Looking  out  for  some  sign  of  the  road,  he  espies 
a  large  stone  with  a  statue  upon  it,  to  which  the  vapours  of  the 
evening  imparted  a  gigantic  appearance.  A  slight  shudder 
creeps  over  him,  and  as  he  ridiculed  himself  for  it,  he  insensibly 
fell  into  this  parley  with  himself: — 

**  Is  it  timidity  then,  to  tremble  before  the  inhabitants  of  an  unknown 
world,  to  which  we  must  all  surely  descend,  after  having  shuffled  off 
what  we  now  consider  oui  own  1  Is  it" — ^his  inward  horror  took  the 
upper  band,  since  it  confused  and  effaced  every  accurate  thought,  and 
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impetuoiuly  hurried  him  orer  to  the  object  of  his  fears.  As  be  passed 
by,  he  threw  a  glance  upon  it,  and  thought  he  recognizsed  the  shape  of 
his  mortal  enemy,  Lorentin.  '  Did  they  erect  monuments  to  him  heret 
said  he,  inwardly  agitated;  and  directly  after:  *  no,  foolish  fancy,  have 
done.  It  is  an  evil  delusion,  which  thy  own  angry  torture  bears  along 
with  thee.*  Immediately  the  figure  cned  out  to  him :  '  You  are  in  error, 
dear  friend.  I  am  that  Lorentin,  so  fatal  to  you.*  And  the  well*knowii 
laugh  of  contempt,  sounded  in  Reidmar's  ears.*'  p.  4. 

His  first  thought  was  to  have  discharged  his  pistol,  but  a  feel- 
ing  of  self-respect  prevented  him.  He  bids  him  draw  and  defend 
himself.  He  is  disarmed,  and  is  refused  the  boon  of  death,  which 
he  earnestly  seeks  at  the  band  of  his  antagonist.  The  latter 
promises  to  meet  him  again  in  the  Turkish  war,  under  prince 
Eugene,  to  which  they  are  both  bound,  and  after  directing  him 
to  a  neighbouring  habitation,  parts  from  him. 

It  is  here  that  the  interest  of  the  tale  commences,  and  we 
are  introduced  into  a  scene  and  to  personages,  every  way  worthy 
of  our  notice.  It  is  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  every  day's  ex- 
istence :  made  up  of  human  feelings,  and  earthly  interests,  and 
heavenly  aspirations,  and  yet,  the  *'  selectest  influences"  of  the 
writer's  genius  seem  to  have  presided  over  its  composition.  To 
him,  it  owes  little  more  than  the  skilful  exhibition  of  those  elec- 
tive affinities  in  the  circumstances  of  life,  which  never  fail  in  the 
result,  when  combined  by  the  hand  of  a  master : — 

'*  A  close  thicket  of  beeches  rose  on  the  sides  of  several  gentle  hills, 
which  bounded  the  heath.  The  foot-path  led  directly  thither,  and  Reid- 
mar  felt,  as  if  secretly  embraced  and  welcomed,  as  soon  as  the  twigs 
overshadowing  him,  expanded  themselves  around  and  above.  The 
steadfast  gloom  accorded  well  with  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  adopting  the  umbrageous  foliage,  the  tender  and  elastic 
sward,  as  a  chamber  and  couch,  and  to  rest  here  for  the  niffht,  when  a 
distant  taper,  which  still  more  hospitably  twinkled  near  him,  shone 
through  the  leaves.  Every  thought  of  treachery  and  danger  vanished ; 
here,  it  was  evident,  none  but  good  spirits  could  inhabit.  The  path  led 
through  the  valley  nearer  to  the  light,  hke  a  calm,  friendly  glance  of 
love  in  the  night,  and  in  an  open  space,  the  outlines  of  a  small  building, 
became  visible  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  starry  heavens.  Reidmar 
silently  approached  nigher,  and  from  an  elevation  looked  over  the  gar- 
den into  a  window,  from  which  the  light  proceeded.  Every  thing  in  the 
small  chamber  appeared  neat  and  agreeable,  the  daily  pence  of  the  ten- 
ants was  so  intelligible  to  the  mind,  as  one  looked  from  the  benighted 
valley  into  the  well-ordered  chamber.  Two  female  figures  sat  at  a  table 
opposite  to  one  another.  She,  with  her  back  to  the  window,  was  an  aged 
matron,  as  appeared  from  her  air,  and  the  respectable,  but  scmiewhat 
antiquated  style  of  her  dress ;  the  other  was  reading  aloud,  as  it  seemed* 
from  a  book  of  devotion,  and  bending  over  it  vrith  earnestness,  so  that 
the  flaxen  ringlets,  of  surpassing  beauty,  concealed  her  whole  counte- 
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nanee.  Her  small  and  delicate  hands  were  Mded  together  over  the 
book.  On  a  sudden,  she  raised  her  ejes  on  high,  and  Reidmar  gazed 
upon  a  heaven  of  innocence,  goodness  and  beauty.  What  followed, 
she  seemed  to  repeat  hy  heart,  for  her  sweet  lips  moved  incessantljs 
whilst  an  expression  of  infantile  attention  and  holiness  sat  upon  her 
whole  countenance.  Reidmar  did  not  think  of  a  nearer  approach  until 
she  had  ended,  indeed,  in  the  J07  of  the  spectacle,  he  would  have  longer 
remained  stiU,  had  he  not  feared  that  according  to  the  usual  arrance* 
ment  of  the  establishment,  thej  would  retire  to  rest  immediately  /ifter 
evening  prayer,  and  that  he  might  then  seek  admittance  in  vain.  But 
how  could  he  give  notice  of  his  presence,  without  interrupting,  by  a  sud« 
den  alarm,  the  calm  which  so  gently  and  soothingly  bespoke  him  1-« 
Above  all,  it  would  have  distressed  him  to  have  caUed  up,  especially  by 
his  first  appearance,  perhaps  an  uneasj  expression  into  the  heavenly 
smiling  countenance  of  the  damsel.  He  spoke  softly  to  himself  in  song, 
and  anticipated  all  possible  good  for  himself  henceforth  in  the  world.  I 
will  send  this  friendly  guest  before  me ;  it  must  certainly  be  weU  known 
to  that  angel  form,  and  can  give  notice  of  myself,  and  the  design  of  my 
journey.  And  then  he  went  up  the  nearest  hill,  from  which,  again  shout- 
ing to  the  house,  he  sang  an  old  song  of  chivalry,  at  that  time  much 
known  and  esteemed." 


"  *  Amen,*  said  the  old  lady,  from  the  opened  window.  *  If  you 
should  die  fighting  against  the  infidel,  dear  warrior,  the  angels  will  bear 
you  upwards  on  their  wings  of  light  Whither  are  you  bound  V  *  From 
peace  to  war,  from  joy  to  death.'  'Ah !  those  are  only  sad  thoughts,  with 
which  the  dark  ni^ht  inspires  you.'  '  Not  at  all,  I  assert  the  truth.  And 
what,  even  if  it  were  much  harder,  would  it  be  to  mareh  to  the  field  if 
one  did  not  leave  what  is  dearest  and  roost  valued  behind.'  '  There,  you 
are  right.  I  discover  in  you  a  quiet,  humble  spirit,  which  becomes  sol- 
diers much  better,  than  the  unbelieving  world  imagines.  Besides,  to 
such  as  are  bound  on  travels  like  your's,  one  must  show  affection  and 
kindness.  My  servant  will  open  the  house  to  you,  and  supply  you  with 
food  and  a  chamber.' 

**  At  her  command,  a  hoary-headed  waiting-man  unfastened  the  door, 
and  received  the  wanderer,  with  a  powerful  shake  of  the  hand,  and  in? 
vited  him  to  enter  his  apartment.  As  they  stepped  over  the  floor,  Reid- 
mar, filled  with  emotion,  looked  directly  at  the  door,  which  opened  at 
the  head  of  some  steps,  and  ^permitted  a  view  of  the  dignified  matron, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her,  the  blooming  daughter.  The 
old  lady  was  astonished  at  the  noble  presence  and  gorgeous  dress  of  her 
guest ;  just  too,  as  he  looked  at  her,  the  brightness  of  the  light  fell  di- 
rectly upon  the  mild,  pleasant  lines  of  her  countenance,  and  she  said, 
with  some  surprise,  'young  gendeman,  excuse  me,  I  mistook  your 
rank,  and  came  very  nigh  not  receiving  you  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  it.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  step  in  hither  to  usl'  Reidmar  fol- 
lowed up  the  welcome  invitation,  with  the  unrestrained  politeness,  which 
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was  peculiar  to  him ;  the  mother  conducted  him  up  to  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  room,  directly  opposite  to  the  door,  and  desired  her  daughter  to 
arrange  such  a  supper  as  the  poverty  of  the  house  adipitted  of.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Reidmar.  forbade  all  ceremony.  '  It  is  not  come  to  such  a 
pass  with  us  yet,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  that  we  could  not  minister  to  the 
refreshment  of  a  guest  who  is  bound  on  so  good  an  errand,  and  who 
doubdess  has  not  yet  inured  himself  to  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  journey 
on  foot  through  an  unknown  country,  amidst  the  fogs  of  night.'  She 
spoke,  in  this  manner,  without  interruption,  so  that  the  youth  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  plunge  himself  deeply  into  the  occupation  of  Godwina, 
for  it  was  thus  the  mother  called  her  lovely  daughter.  She  brought  every 
thing  so  frankly  and  agreeably  out  of  the  old  presses,  that  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  she  were  the  daughter  of  some  innkeeper,  or  an  in- 
teresting child,  that  was  entertaining  itself  with  the  amusement  of  laying 
the  table,  and  serving  up  at  it  And  as  she  afterwards  helped  him  to 
meat  and  presented  him  with  something  to  drink,  with  her  small,  white, 
tepder  hands,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  sit  there  forever !  Even 
the  old  lady's  prattle  awaked  in  him  pleasant  recollections,  like  the  rust- 
Ung  of  the  air  through  ancient  trees :  indeed,  he  seemed,  to  himself,  so 
accustomed  to  the  economy  of  the  household,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  of  the  sight,  he  retired  like  a  well-behaved  son,  as  soon  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  They  wished  each  other  a  good  night,  and  the 
old  servant  conducted  him  to  bed."  p.  16. 

To  our  conception,  there  is  a  spirit  and  beauty,  and  truth  to 
nature,  in  the  furegoiug  passage,  which  are  not  often  surpassed. 
Such  an  Elysium,  as  is  there  described,  lays  hold  on  the  heart, 
because  it  is  such  as  we  may  hope  to  see  realized.  There  is 
also  great  fineness  of  observation,  and  great  delicacy  in  the  de- 
tails. In  the  original,  to  which  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with 
having  done  justice,  there  is  a  delicate  selection,  a  curious 
felicity  of  phrase,  which  owes  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  copiousness 
and  power  of  the  German  language,  but  still  more,  we  are  per- 
suaded, to  the  care  and  success  with  which  the  author  has  sounded 
the  heights,  and  depths,  and  quicksands  of  elegant  composition. 
A  fastidious  critic  might,  perhaps,  grow  squeamish,  and  take 
exception  to  Godwina's  performance  of  the  homely  oflices  de« 
scribed,  but  we  confess  we  should  not  have  liked  the  intrusion 
of  a  fourth  person.  The  existing  taste,  in  a  regard  to  domestic 
duties,  is,  we  fear,  becoming  prurient  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
Nathless,  ten  lustroms,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  elapsed, 
since,  in  England  and  this  country,  a  proper  toumure,  in  the  nse 
of  the  carving  knife  and  tea-urn,  was  considered  a  no  less  indis- 
pensable accomplishment  than  the  display  of  a  pretty  foot  in  the 
dance,  or  of  a  fine  arm  at  the  harp.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  sad 
complaints  of  the  havoc  committed  in  the  good  humour  and  happy 
digestion  of  dyspeptics,  since  the  ladies  resigned  the  care  of  dis- 
tilUng,  to  more  ignoble  hands,  the  precious  nectar  of  China. 
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Disappointment,  anxiety  and  fatigue,  engender  a  fe^er  in  the 
constitution  of  Reidmar.  He  is  tenderly  watched  over  and  nursed 
by  Godwina  and  her  mother,  and,  at  length,  recovers.  During 
the  delirium  of  this  illness,  Reidmar  betrays  the  secret  of  the 
romantic  connexion  existing  between  the  princess  Diona  and 
himself,  but  without  fully  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  oath  by 
which  it  has  been  sanctioned.  After  his  recovery,  he  is  tempted 
to  seek  an  oblivion  of  the  past  in  the  possession  of  the  good 
which  is  before  him. .  In  short,  in  the  midst  of  an  entire  solitude, 
with  the  charm  of  Godwina's  beauty  and  conversation,  he  strives 
to  convince  himself,  that  his  contract  with  Diona  was  rather  a 
frolic  than  a  serious  affair,  and  that  the  importance  he  has  hi- 
therto attached  to  it  was  the  effect  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion. Godwina  entertains  some  evil  presentiment  in  regard  to 
the  oath,  yet  suffers  her  wariness  to  be  overcome  by  the  mani- 
fest excellence  and  amiableness  of  Reidmar*s  disposition,  joined 
to  his  promise  to  rebuild  a  certain  ancient  castle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  which,  at  some  very  distant  period  her  ancestors 
had  been  violently  ejected.  This  family  mansion  is  accordingly 
rebuilt  in  spite  of  the  molestation  arising  from  the  apparition  of 
the  austere  old  knight,  who  had  at  first  demolished  it.  It  is 
eventually  exorcised  and  inhabited.  Godwina  and  Reidmar  are 
united  in  a  marriage,  rendered  doubly  fortunate  by  the  birth  of 
a  lovely  daughter,  whom  they  call  Beata.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  mother  of  Godwina  pays  the  debt  of  nature. 

About  this  time,  Lorentin  finds  it  necessary  to  revive  the  in- 
timacy between  Diona  and  Reidmar,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  the  former  with  a  certain  prince,  whose  suit  wa^ 
abetted  by  the  interest  of  her  brother.  The  two  mortal  enemies 
accordingly  meet,  and  Lorentin  presents  Reidmar  with  a  letter 
from  Diona,  reminding  him  of  the  oath.  This  same  oath,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  previously  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Godwina.  Her  fears  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  an 
accident  which  discloses  the  likeness  of  the  Princess  through 
the  playfulness  of  the  child  Beata.  As  it  affords,  we  think,  a 
fine  situation,  we  shall  translate  it : — 

"One  evening,  he  (Reidmar)  was  seated  with  Godwina  on  a  bank 
of  sward  in  the  garden  ;  the  little  one  was  plajring  between  them,  whiH^< 
she  sportively  fled  from  the  one,  to  hide  herself  in  the  bosom  of  Wns 
other.  As  she  once  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  herself  very  close  t'  >>fd, 
bosom  of  her  father,  she  tore  his  clothes  asunder,  and  Diona's  pi  i^^t 
dear  and  glorious,  started  to  view.  ^Lady!  pretty  lady!*  criet  ^^d 
child,  and  turned  the  picture  quickly  round,  tliinking  that  the  w^ 
was  behind  the  glass,  and  would  permit  herself,  on  that  side^^ 
hold  of  and  kissed.    At  the  instant,  the  spring  which  kepi 
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logeftber,  gave  way  hy  accident,  when  Beata  tried  to  put  her  hand  in  it» 
and  Reidinar,  angiy  with  apprehension,  shoved  her  from  him,  so  that 
the  little  creature  eyed  her  father  wishfully,  and  began  to  sob,  whilst 
she  held  up  her  little  hands  in  an  attitude  of  petition.  '  Hush,  hush, 
my  good  child,'  said  Reidmar,  enclosing  her  in  his  arms,  himself  seized 
with  sadness,  *  only  hush,  father  is  not  angry  with  thee/  And  there- 
upon he  gathered  flowers  for  her,  and  said  every  thing  kind,  by  which 
he  soon  pacified  her,  but  Godwina's  eye  remained  fixed,  with  distress  of 
mind  upon  his."  p.  73. 

If  we  mistako  not  this  is  a  scene  not  only  full  of  natural  in- 
terest, but  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Diona^s  letter,  his  own  apprehensions,  from  the  nature  of  his 
compact  with  her,  and  Lorentin's  arguments,  induce  Reidmar 
to  renounce  his  present  plenitude  of  bliss  in  search  of  a  renewed 
intimacy  with  the  first.  We  shall  give  his  last  interview,  and 
bis  only  parting  with  his  wife  and  child.  It  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  agony  of  bis  interview  with  Lorentin : — 

**  *  I  follow  you,  Satan,*  said  the  tortured  youth  to  himself,  and  in  the 
same  moment  Godwina  was  heard,  who,  with  her  child,  came  trippin^y 
up  through  the  thicket.  *  Now,  O !  now,'  said  Reidmar,  softly  and 
movingly, '  now  begone  for  a  few  minutes,  that  yon  may  not  firighten 
that  angel.'  Lorentin  hid  himself  and  his  horse.  'Are  you  angry  that 
I  come  so  late  V  said  Godwina,  holding  their  little  daughter  from  her 
own  arms  towards  his ;  and  whilst  the  father  hid  his  face  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  coaxing  child,  she  proceeded:  'the  evening  was  so  fine,  and 
Beata  listened  so  prettily,  ^at  I  have  told  her  full  twenty  tales  below 
yonder  at  the  brook.  We  shall  now,  however,  sup  in  an  instant.  Take 
the  child  and  come  in  along  with  her.'  '  I'll  come  instantly — ^I  am  still 
waiting  here  for  some  one,'  stammered  Reidmar.  '  Don't  stay  too  long,* 
said  C^wina,  *your  favorite  dish  is  waiting  for  you.'  She  tfave  him 
a  passing  kiss,  and  took  Beata  in  doors,  who  cried  out  behind,  '  papa, 
follow  quickly.'  Reidmar,  however,  descended  the  hill  with  Lorentin." 
p.  91. 

These  two  ill-sorted  compeers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  capital ;  Reidmar,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lorentin,  assumes 
the  costume  of  an  Hungarian  officer,  and  takes  up  bis  residence 
at  the  ambassador's  palace,  under  the  protection  of  his  compa- 
nion. He  resolves  to  visit  the  Opera,  and  there  beholds  his 
"""^^8,  and  is  recognized  by  her.  We  shall  here  ex- 
traiir  two.  To  describe  the  influence  of  music  by 
mea^ems  almost  hopeless,  yet  the  attempt  is  quite 
natur.now  of  nothing  finer  in  this  way  than  thatt 
whioresent  quotation : — 


forward  throush  the  dark  passages  amidst  the  mov- 
~  e,  then  took  his  seat  near  the  orchestra^  whilst  the 
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emtaiD  waved  backwanls  and  forwards  before  him,  with  the  lighted 
lampe  io  miccesfttve  rows,  and  the  solitary  notes  of  the  musicians  tuning 
their  instruments  became  stirring,  the  whole  delight  and  expectation 
which  he  had  experienced  here,  when  a  boy,  crept  over  him.  '  It  was 
prophetic,*  said  be  to  himself;  *now  they  apparently  tune  the  instru- 
ments for  the  representation  of  my  whole  life,  and  the  waving  curtain 
must  soon  fly  up,  disclosing  what  is  prepared  behind  it,  be  it  palace  or 
tombs.*  Things  became  more  animated.  The  lights  in  the  royal  box 
were  already  burning ;  guards  and  pages  appeared  in  it,  over  aU  the 
balustrades  it  sparkled  below  from  the  jewels  of  sjdendid  laidies,  the  mu« 
sidans  sat  quiet  and  attentive,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  arrival  of  the 
court.  Suddenly  the  trumpets  and  drums  sounded,  and  the  other  in- 
struments struck  in,  Diona  appeared  between  her  brotlier  and  the  prince, 
saluted  by  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  She  bo^ed  in  all  her 
loveliness  three  times  towards  the  assembly ;  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
as  it  seemed  to  Reidmar,  whose  heart,  as  the  tones  of  the  symphony 
bn^e  through  the  hum,  fluttered  towards  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
notes  vibrated  (rota  the  most  heroic  boldness  to  the  sweetest  and  most 
soothing  murmurs  of  love;  then  like  musical  levers,  balanced  between 
the  beautiful  expanse  of  heaven  studded  with  stars  and  flower^enameiled 
meadows,  lowered  themselves  playfully  down  to  this,  as  if  passing  directly 
over  violets  and  amaranths,  and  then  a^ain  bounded  aloft  in  animating 
and  joyous  peals  up  to  all  the  suns  of  (fiympus.**  p.  99. 

At  the  Opera,  they  recognize  each  other  by  secret  signs,  and 
Reidmar  returns  home  rapturous  with  delight.  The  following^ 
day,  their  correspondence  is  renewed  by  letter,  and  a  midnight 
assignation  agreed  upon.  It  was  to  take  place  after  a  public 
illumination,  made  for  the  espousals  of  the  princess. 

"  From  the  expiring  lights,  he,  (Reidmar)  looked  aloft  impatiently  to 
the  stars,  to  see  if  they  would  not  soon  indicate  the  glorious  approach  oC 
midnight.  On  the  whole,  his  eyes  looked  for  this  signal  too  early,  but 
Anally  it  appeared  above  the  lighted  rows  in  the  desired  form,  the  sound 
of  the  royal  carriage  ceased,  the  populace  shouted  their  acclamations 
more  loudly  at  each  other,  and  Reidmar  glided  towards  the  gilded  rails 
of  the  well-known  garden  gate.  It  flew  open  without  noise,  as  in  the 
taiiy  romance,  he  had,  by  anticipation,  entreated  of  it.     The  familiar 

Kth  in  the  park  shone  in  bright  gravel,  he  found  the  entrance  to 
ona*s  apartment  open,  and  his  Rowing  emotion  banished  the  ghost  of 
the  old  chieftain  from  the  long  passages.  The  happy  lover  stood  in  the 
chamber  which  breathed  forth  perfumes,  and  Diona,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
richest  ornament  before  him.  He  hardly  ventured  to  hold  out  his  arms 
towards  the  glorious  princess,  but  she  pressed  him,  of  her  own  accord, 
to  her  boeom«  asking :  *  is  thine  offering  thus  richly  enough  adorned^ 
my  idoir — and  Love,  with  his  pinions,  overshadpwed  the  intoxicated 
pair.**  p.  110. 
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.  Some  touches  of  nature  supervene  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
which  serve  to  connect  and  complete  its  various  associations. 
We  are  fain  to  continue  our  extracts  :— 

"  The  dawn  of  morning  separated  the  lovers.  Reidmar  passed  in 
the  twilight  among  the  fading  lamps  of  the  illuminatioa  along  the  streets. 
All  that  was  within  him  was  agitated  with  delightful  and  dazzling  ima- 
ges. He  felt  himself  constrained  to  pity  the  city,  in  which  none  possessed 
fike  him,  such  rare  felicity.  *  Father !  father !  ah  dear,  kind  father,  do 
hear!*  Such  was  the  sound  that  proceeded  from  a  small  alley  in 
the  heart-moving  tone  of  childhood,  which  so  powerfully  addresses 
itself  to  all  of  us,  without  exception.  Reidmar  stood  still,  and  felt 
himself  suddenly  agitated,  as  he  saw  a  little  girl  of  Beata's  age  run- 
ning about.  With  folded  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  looked  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  at  all  the  houses;  one  while  she  caUed 
upon  Grod,  at  another  upon  father  and  mother,  and  promised  to  be 
right  docile  in  future  and  follow.  Without  doubt  she  must  have  lost 
her  way  in  the  crowd  during  the  illumination.  Reidmar  wished  to  go 
up  to  her  and  conduct  her  home,  but  the  urchin  ran  away,  vrith  a  loud 
cry,  from  the  strangely  dressed  man  and  his  huge  beard.  Reidmar  con- 
cealed himself  in  order  not  to  frighten  her  any  more ;  at  the  same  time 
it  struck  him  that  she  would  make  mention  of  him  to  her  parents,  and  if 
he  spoke  German,  his  whole  secret  would  be  in  danger.  Still  he  could' 
not  pass  on.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  watch,  unseen,  over  the 
deliverance  of  the  child  that  still  constantly  ran  up  and  down  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  cried  so  touchingly.  The  recollection  of  Beata  fell 
heavily  upon  her  father's  heart,  the  more  heavily,  the  oftener  the  dis- 
tracted child  cried  ^  father !'  All  at  once  she  stood  still,  stretched  her 
little  hands  out  and  said :  *  wont  do  so  any  more,  dear  father  !*  and  a 
young  man  of  the  class  of  citizens  lifted  the  child  up  in  extacy,  carried  it 
along  with  him  amidst  a  thousand  caresses,  related  how  the  mother 
would  rejoice  over  it,  forgave  it  all  its  thoughtlessness  and  patted  its 
cheeks.  Reidmar,  however,  full  of  strange,  disturbed  feelings,  betook 
himself  to  the  abode  of  Lorentin."  p.  113. 

Lorentin  rates  Reidmar  soundly  for  passing  through  the  streets 
so  imprudently,  and  in  such  strange  attire.  However,  they  agree 
to  co-operate  for  the  completion  of  their  plans,  or  rather  those 
of  Lorentin,  for  his  companion  does  not  appear  to  put  forth  much 
volition  in  the  matter.  In  the  evening,  Reidmar  is  informed  by 
this  arch  contriver  that  the  princess,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
contemplated  nuptials,  is  resolved  to  visit  Scotland.  The  plan  is 
accomplished  by  the  elopement  of  the  princess  during  the  ex- 
citement of  a  rowing  match  on  the  river.  Greater  security  is 
given  to  this  by  the  appearance  of  the  lady  and  her  maid  in  ex- 
actly the  same  dresses.  When  the  festival  is  at  its  height,  the 
princess  escapes  from  her  affianced  husband,  and  leaves  her 
.proxy  dangling  at  his  elbow.     She  escapes  to  a  boat  in  a  bay  of 
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the  rtver,  previously  prepared  with  oarsmen,  where  she  finds  the 
enraptured  Reidmar  in  waiting.  The  skiff  has  some  difficulty 
in  clearin^^  the  shore,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  prince'appears, 
and  a  single  combat  ensues,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
he  is  despatched.  The  embarkation  and  departure  are  almost 
completed,  when  the  satanic  Lorentin  appears  and  demands  of 
right  to  be  of  the  party. 

We  next  meet  this  singular  trio  in  Scotland.  Here  we  are 
regaled  with  several  exhibitions  of  Scottish  heroic  life,  and  we 
must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  though  not  equal  to 
the  best,  they  are  yet  equal  to  many,  which  have  proceeded  from 
a  great  domestic  hand.  They  are  certainly  vastly  superior  to 
the  mass  of  English  imitations.  But  M.  Fouque  is  no  imitator, 
since  the  tale  we  are  now  reviewing  was  published  in  18 12,  and 
is,  therefore,  at  least  a  brace  of  winters  anterior  to  ''Waverly." 

On  their  way  to  the  castle  of  Douglas,  an  old  court  compa- 
nion and  bosom  friend  of  Reidmar's,  they  discover  his  vassals  in 
actual  conflict  with  the  Murray  clan.  Diona's  nag  startles  at 
the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  Reidmar  consoles  her  by  saying : — 

**  *  The  merry  Scots  are  hunting,  and  will  deliver  a  good  piece  of  game 
into  Douglas*  kitchen  for  our  supper  to  night.*  *  That  is  provided  he 
eats  human  flesh,'  rejoined  Lorentin.  '  There  runs  a  wounded  subject 
already.'  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  an  armed 
Highlander,  dripping  with  his  own  blood,  attempted  to  climb.  Diona 
reined  up  her  nag,  and  Reidmar  looked  warily  around.  Hereupon  the 
wounded  man  cried  out  to  those  below ;  '  go  on  without  fear,  slrangersr 
oar  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  travellers ;  you  may  safely  pass  betwixt 
our  muskets.*  *  Who  are  engaged  then  V  said  Reidmar,  ^  who,  from 
eariier  intercourse  with  his  friend,  understood  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try very  well.*  *  Against  Murray  for  Douglas,*  replied  the  Scot,  and 
ran  instantly  between  the  crags :  ^  this  way,  Douglas !  here  Victory ! 
follow  me  !*  Many  of  his  companions  climbed  forward,  shouting  the 
name  of  Douglas,  and  following  their  beckoning  companion  who  seemed 
not  to  heed  his  wound.  Diona  looked  anxiously  at  her  lover ;  she  only 
half  understood  the  conversation.  *  It  concerns  my  friend  Douglas,* 
replied  Reidmar,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  a  deeper  tint,  as  a  con- 
tinued fire  broke  from  the  mountains,  which  the  Scots  had  just  ascended. 

*  Is  there  war  here  then  V  said  Diona,  **  Clan  against  Clan,  urging  for- 
ward all  its  followers  in  honourable  rage,  as  in  the  renowned  days  of 
chivalry  V  said  Reidmar.  Douglas  has  often  related  to  me  how  free 
and  glorious  it  flames  up  in  the  mountain,  where  every  man  carries  his 
own  arms  in  his  hand.  *  Would  that  I  were  present.  How  pleased 
should  I  be  to  appear  again  in  the  shape  of  a  warrior,  to  my  friend.' — 

*  That  depends  entirely  on  yourself,'  replied  Lorentin.  '  The  retainers 
of  your  friend  have  just  pushed  forward  that  way,  and  you  are  ready  in 
their  language.  What  prevents  you  'i  You  can  still  trust  Diona  under 
my  care.    You  know  I  keep  my  word,  and  I  promise  you  to  guard  her. 
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without  trick  or  deceit,  onlj  in  order  to  see,  for  once,  if  you  reaUy  have 
tuch  a  longing  for  battles,  as  you  are  often  pleased  to  represent.  Well 
wait  for  you  here  under  this  rock.  It  is  a  better  security  against  the 
balls  that  fly  around  us  than  would  be  the  continuance  of  our  journey.* 
Reidmar  looked  at  Diona.  Although  she  was  a  little  pale,  and  not  quite 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  words,  she  yet  beckoned  smilingly  to  the 
heights,  which  the  vassals  of  Douglas  had  jast  scaled.  Reidmar^  en- 
couraged, flew  forwards.  Above,  he  came  across  a  thick  wood.  The 
fire,  which  continually  passed  on  to  a  greater  distance,  pointed  out  the 
way  to  him,  alonff  which  the  clansmen  of  Douglas  had  pushed  forward. 
Shortly  too,  single  shots  from  the  enemy  paswd  over  and  fell  by  him* 
occasionally  cutting  the  branches  of  the  copse  to  pieces.  He  hastened, 
at  the  height  of  his  strength,  along  the  traces  of  the  fight.  A  dead  Scot 
lay  in  his  way.  A  ball  bad  just  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  remained 
atretched  out,  still  and  without  animation.  Reidmar  loitered  an  instant 
over  the  noble  picture.  Then  he  said,  '  thou  hast  no  farther  use  for 
these  arms,  comrade  ;*  took  away  his  flint  and  cartouch-b6x,  and  put 
himself  in  a  state  to  engage  in  the  fight.  Douglas*  party  had  driven 
their  opponents  to  a  valley,  into  which  the  latter  had  precipitated  them* 
selves  m  flight.  In  the  sequel,  however,  the  victors  were  ainnoyed  by  a 
heavy  fire,  as  a  reinforcement  was  in  waiting  on  the  other  side,  which 
protected  the  fugitives.  They  were  carrying  on  a  brisk  fire  on  both 
aides,  when  Reidmar  came  up.  He  mingl^  in  the  crowd,  and  dis- 
charged his  musket.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  rt garded  with 
astonishment,  the  stranger  in  his  foreign  dress.  *  For  Douglas !'  he  cried 
out  to  them,  as  he  coolly  reloaded,  took  deUberate  aim,  and  vratcbed  how 
his  fire  took  effect.  *  That's  right,*  said  they  that  were  about  him  as 
they  stepped  before  him,  after  he  had  shot  and  retired  confidently  be* 
hind  binit  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  case.  He  felt  him* 
self  constantly  fresher  and  more  buoyant,  the  louder  and  quicker  the 
volleys  rolled  through  the  wood."  p.  138. 

Next  follows,  the  interview  with  Douglas,  which  is  well  ma* 
naged : — 

"  He  (Reidmar)  beheld  his  fiiend  among  the  foremost,  not  firing  him- 
self, but  gazing  round  on  all  sides  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle.  *  Fergus,* 
he  cried,  suddenly — '  Is  dead,'  answered  a  combatant — *'  Robin,'  he  cried 
again. — '  He  lies  bleeding  at  the  last  hanging  rock,'  cried  some  one 
back  again.  *'  Who  now  then  would  be  there  to  uiiderstand  me  cor- 
rectly,' said  Douglas,  speaking  to  himself — ^  Perhaps  I  can  do  it,'  re- 
plied Reidmar,  whilst  he  stepped  up  aside  of  him.  Doualas  looked  at 
him  with  admiration.  '  What  brings  you  into  mv  War  V  awed  Douglas, 
and  superadded  immediately,  interrupting  himself:  '  more  of  this  anon ; 
it  is  good  that  thou  art  here  just  at  this  moment.  Thou  had'st  always  a 
quick  glance  when  we  played  at  war  together ;  it  will  be  the  same  case 
with  you  now.' "  p.  139. 

Reidmar  receives  a  command  of  twenty  men,  with  orders  to 
make  a  detour,  and  force  the  Murray  party  to  engage  with 
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Douglas*  or  to  stop  them  in  their  flight  from  his  pursuit.  The 
party  are  to  halt  at  a  certain  rock,  with  this  double  object  in 
Tiew:— 

**  The  road  led  them  through  rough  precipices,  with  steep  walls  of 
rock  above  and  beneath,  and  that  too  with  an  alertness  wbich  would 
have  required  on  the  part  of  Reidmar,  exertion  to  keep  up  with  the 
troop  on  level  ground.  In  this  situation,  dizziness  often  forcibly  contracted 
him  ;  when,  however,  he  saw  his  twenty  men  bound  over  the  dangers 
like  the  cham<ds,  he  was  duly  sensible  that  every  moment  of  hesitation 
must  entail  indelible  infamy  upon  him,  in  comparison  with  which,  any 
alternative  was  desirable.  The  roost  critical  situation  was  at  the  tree- 
bridge.  Two  trunks  almost  uqhewn,  and  furnished  with  a  rail  only  on 
one  side,  which  rather  rendered  the  danger  apparent,  than  warding  it 
off,  were  thrown  over  the  yawning  abyss.  At  a  turn,  the  fire  was  very 
distinctly  heard  in  all  its  wildness.  *0 !  hear,  hear !  how  the  chieftain 
of  the  clan  b  fighting !'  cried  one  of  the  party.  '  Douglas  in  the  fight, 
and  we  not  near.'  ^  Quick,  quick  to  the  red  rock/  cried  all  the  rest 
after.  The  guide  flew  like  lightning  over  the  bridge ;  the  rest  rushed 
impetuously  forward  behind  Reidmar,  so  that  he  threw  himself  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  as  it  were  upon  destruction ;  and  between  jumping  and 
falling,  got  over,  perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  the  inexperienced  moun- 
tain-traveller could  succeed.  On  the  other  side,  the  dangers  of  the  way 
diminished.  They  quickly  found  themselves  at  the  red  rock,  which, 
agreeably  to  its  name,  appeared  of  a  blood  red  above  the  hills  and 
thickets.  The  whole  position  of  the  enemy  could  be  reconnoitred,  like 
several  numerous  groupes,  with  their  backs  al^  turned  this  way,  op- 
posed to  Douglas  at  the  border  of  the  valley.  Reidmar  exerted  his 
whole  vision  and  circumspection,  in  order  to  justify  the  confidence  of 
his  friend.  From  his  companions  he  received  dear  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  hollow-way,  through  which  alone  the  Murray  party  could 
retreat,  and  distributed,  according  to  direction,  his  squads  among  the 
neighbouriug  bushes,  so  that  the  enemy  must  suffer  greatly  by  having 
their  retreat  cut  off,  whilst  for  other  contingencies,  the  twenty  might 
easily  reunite  their  strength.  After  he  had  enjoined  upon  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  not  to  break  cover  unless  desired  fay  him,  he  com- 
man&d — Fire !  All  discharged  their  pieces  at  this  moment  from  the 
different  windings  of  the  vale.  The  report  reverberated  fearfully  from 
the  clifi,  and  the  vapour  directed  its  course  in  an  eddying  cloud  to  the 
position  of  Murray.  Douglases  warriors  from  the  other  side,  were  heard 
to  answer  the  signal  with  a  shout,  and  manifested  by  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  discharges,  that  they  were  trying  to  make  their  way  across 
the  valley.  The  enemy  vacillated  for  a  moment ;  and  immediately 
after  his  parties  retired  from  the  border  of  the  valley,  and  made  for  the 
hollow  road.  In  these  movements  might  be  seen  the  calm  spirit  of 
martial  courage  which  presided  over  them.  Reidnuu'  perceived  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  his  opponents,  why  Douglas  had 
Gonunanded  him  to  keep  himself,  in  this  case,  in  the  thicket  As  he 
was  hastening  about  to  give  his  foUowers  fresh  directions  upon  this 
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subject,  the  eldest  of  them  said :  '  Quite  right.  We  bi^ve  Murray  to 
deal  with,  and  will  not  thoughtlessly  run  upon  the  boar.  Besides,  you 
command  sir,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  Douglas.*  Two  or  three 
youngsters  murmured  ;  indeed,  one  of  them  broke  forth,  as  the  enemy 
were  in  the  pass,  and  rushed  upon  an  old  swarthy  man,  of  almost  gi- 
gantic stature,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
latter  brandished  his  blade,  and  as  it  whizzed  down,  the  young  assailant 
lay  motionless  in  his  own  blood.  Reidmar  indignant  at  this,  shot  at 
the  old  man,  and  struck  him  in  the  left  arm.  The  wounded  leader 
bound  it  in  his  handkerchief,  pressed  forward  into  the  bushes  with  a 
fearful  glance,  and  advanced  without  at  all  quickening  his  pace.  After 
the  hostile  party  had,  with  great  loss,  made  good  their  retreat  through 
the  pass,  an  old  Scot  said  to  Reidmar,  *  that  was  Murray  whom  you 
hit.  How  was  it  with  you  at  the  sight  of  his  flaming  eyes?  Our  young 
comrade  has  stumbled  upon  a  high  honour,  since  he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
such  a  hero ;  more  good  fortune  indeed,  than  any  one  deserves,  who 
contravenes  the  command  of  his  leader  in  battle.*  Soon  after  that, 
they  pushed  on  to  the  main  body,  which  was  advancing  over  the  field 
of  battle  it  had  gained,  and  the  parties  embraced  each  other  most 
joyfully."  p.  145. 

The  full  length  portraits  of  battles  to  which  we  have  been 
lately  accustomed  in  the  descriptions  of  Austerlitz,  Leipsic  and 
Waterloo,  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  striking  effect  of  the 
foregoing  miniature.  From  Americans,  however,  and  from  Caro- 
linians in  particular,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  King's 
Mountain,  the  Cowpcns,  and  the  Eutaws  with  veneration,  it 
will  meet  with  its  due  sh^re  of  admiration.  If  it  wants  some 
of  the  pomp  of  wholesale  manslaughter,  it  has  its  equal  share 
of  soul-stirring  perils  and  attractive  bustle,  and  surprising  inci- 
dents. It  has  this  merit  too,  that  though  essentially  episodical, 
it  yet  fixes  our  attention  strongly  on  the  legitimate  hero  of  the 
tale,  and  enhances  his  importance  in  the  estimation  of  th^ 
reader.  Reidmar  is  the  pink  of  sentimental  adorers,  and  yet 
be  is  throughout,  the  very  antipodes  of  those  dough- faced  dang- 
lers, Wilfrid  and  Waverly,  who  seem  intended  to  show  how 
little  of  any  thing  positive,  is  required  in  a  Knight  of  Romance, 
any  more  than  in  other  high  and  mighty  personages. 

After  the  battle,  Reidmar  and  Diona  visit  the  castle  of 
Douglas,  and  reside  there.  While  residing  there,  Reidmar, 
with  the  aid  of  Douglas,  prepares  a  beautiful  garden  for  the 
entertainment  of  Diona.  For  a  time,  the  illusions  of  their 
Paradise  appeared  to  be  almost  perfect.  An  untoward  event, 
however,  brought  about  by  the  holy  zeal  of  a  Priest,  much 
esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood,  places  Reidmar  in  a  most 
trying  dilemma ;  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  extricate  himself 
with  so  little  gallantry,  that  the  passion  of  the  Princess,  previ- 
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ously  wrought   to  the  highest    pitch,   experiences  a  sudden 
revulsion. 

.  "  The  lovers  were  one  evening  sitting  near  each  other  in  the  twilight, 
in  one  of  Diona*s  apartments,  when  thej  heard  a  slow,  solemn  step 
mounting  the  staircase,  and  immediately  afterwards  an  old  ecclesiastic 
entered,  who  was  so  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  visit  to 
castles  and  cottages  was  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  heaven.  Reidmar, 
possessed  by  the  secret  horror  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  the  apparition, 
arose  and  bowed  himself  respectfully,  whilst  Diona  with  anxiety,  re- 
treated to  the  other  side  of  the  sofa.  The  old  man  said,  *'  God  be  with 
you  and  with  me  in  this  important  hour  !*  and  instantly  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  Diona,  whilst  he  beckoned  Reidmar  to  the  place  close  on 
the  other  side  of  him.  For  some  moments  he  seemed  to  be  collecting 
himself,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  his  own  thoughts.  Then  he  broke 
forth  in  the  follpwing  manner : — *  You  are  from  a  foreign  country, 
speak  from  youth  upwards  a  foreign  language,  and,  as  I  suspect,  have 
renounced  a  profession  of  faith  different  from  my  own.  Moreover, 
every  emotion  of  requited  love  burns  in  your  veins,  strewing  your  every 
path  with  the  overpowering  redolence  of  flowers.  How  then  shall  I 
begin  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  you,  how  glowingly  impress  upon 
your  hearts  my  care,  my  apprehension  for  your  salvation !  I  have 
thought  of  it  long,  but  could  not  hit  the  exact  point.  Then  it  struck 
me,  that  time  runs  fleetly  away,  life  is  short,  and  the  destiny  of  every 
man  so  uncertain.  Then  I  perceived  how  mj  delay  might  become  sin- 
ful, and  also  what  kind  of  a  preacher  would  rouse  jou.'  He  drew  a 
death*s  head  from  under  his  robe,  held  it  .up  before  their  eyes,  and 
said — *  See,  here  is  one  whom  we  all  understand !'  At  the  same  time 
raised  up  with  the  other  hand  a  crucifix,  whilst  he  uttered  these  words : 
*  See,  here  is  one  who  understands  us  all  !*  As  the  two  continued  to 
sit  pale  and  silent  beside  him,  he  proceeded — '  Ye  are  Christians,  al- 
though attached  to  another  rehgious  sect.  Ye  are  mortals,  even  if  born 
under  the  farthest  region  of  heaven.  From  your  youth  upwards,  it  has 
been  taught  you  to  love  him  that  was  crucified,  and  the  grave  awaits 
you.  So  runs  my  exhortation,  and — are  you  bound  in  Christian  wed- 
lock I  is  the  tenor  of  my  next  question  to  you.'  They  still  continued 
silent,  and  the  good  Father  said  with  bright  tears  in  his  eyes — *  Beautiful 
forms,  noble  spirits,  ye  who  were  created  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
delight  of  men,  will  surely  remain  worthy  of  the  gift  of  your  creator, 
and  strive  to  be  recipients  of  the  bliss  which  is  prepared  for  you.  What 
is  most  noble  in  you,  admonishes  you  at  this  moment  that  you  have 
wounded  it  by  an  unlawful  connexion.  I  am  between  you,  and  have 
the  power  to  tie  a  knot  which  makes  earthly  joys  participate  of  those 
of  heaven.  Put  your  hands  in  mine,  if  ye  are  free  from  every  earlier 
engagement.'  Diona  offered  her  right  hand ;  Reidmar  looked  down- 
ward, aghast  and  apprehensive.  *  Then  I  am  a  separator  between,  if 
I  cannot  be  a  binder,'  said  the  Confessor.  *  Cease  young  man.  By  him 
that  was  crucified  cease !  By  tlie  horrors  of  death  cease  !'  Reidmar 
trembled.  At  that  instant 'the  old  man  held  the  Death's  head  close  to 
his  face,  whilst  he  repeated  with  dreadful  utterance,   *  Cease,  cease 
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from  jour  lust !  Thus  it  will  become,  and  thus  it  is  already.*  Beid* 
mar  stood  up  in  suspense.  Diona  hastened  past  the  priest  to  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  and  covered  his  lips  with  burning  kisses.  '  I  remain  thine/ 
eried  he,  sinking  down  before  her,  and  embracingber  knees,  whilst  she 
again  pressed  her  glowing  cheeks  to  his  face.  The  old  man  left  the 
chamber  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  from  that  time  never  permitted  himself 
to  be  seen  at  die  castle.*'  p.  l6d. 

Notwithanding  her  seeming  equanimity  at  the  moment,  it 
requires  no  great  forecast  to  prognosticate,  that  after  this  strange 
bearing  on  the  part  of  Reidmar,,  the  love  of  the  Princess  will 
begin  to  wane*  Accordingly,  we  soon  find  ambition  supplying 
in  ber  mind  the  place  of  love. 

Diona  is  the  means  of  reconciling  the  two  hostile  clans,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  Edward,  the  brother  of  Douglas, 
and  Editha  the  daughter  of  Murray,  who  had  long  pined  in  hope- 
less attachment  for  each  other.  It  appears,  that  at  the  supper, 
which  follows  on  the  betrothal  of  Editha  to  Edward,  there  was 
present  a  certain  Rodrick,  the  holder  of  a  neighbouring  fortress, 
which  passed  for  enchanted.  He  is  a  very  Front  de  Boeuf,  and 
holds  the  whole  neighbourhood,  hardly  excepting  the  Douglas, 
in  subjection  to  his  brutal  and  terrific  force.  It  was  more  than 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Diona  could  bear,  to  behold  the  supremacy 
which  this  monster  arrogated.  Her  confidence  made  him  dumb, 
and  fixed  him  in  astonishment.  She  openly  upbraided  her  host 
with  truckling  to  this  upstart.  In  the  meantime  Edward,  whose 
nerves  have  been  strung  anew  by  the  certain  prospect  of  hia 
union  with  the  heiress  of  Murray,  challei^es  Rodrick  who  had 
insulted  him.     The  latter  cries  out  in  a  tone  of  contempt — 

**  Half-cured  fool !'  whilst  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  At  the  same 
moment  Douglas  cried,  *  Out  of  my  castle  Rodrick  !  There  is  war 
between  us !'  *  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  latter,  and  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall  with  his  companions,  he  cried  after  him  to  Edward,  *  To  our 
happy  meeting  in  the  field,  young  gentleman !  There  are  twenty  balls 
for  one  at  your  service.* 

« 

The  union  of  the  young  lovers  leads  to  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Douglas  and  the  Murray,  and  they  agree  to  unite 
their  forces  for  the  demolition  of  Rodrick's  power.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Diona  informs  her  lover  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  lead  a  life  of  Arcadian  blessedness,  and  that  she  re- 
quires in  htm,  who  aspires  to  the  possession  of  her  person,  not 
only  the  courage  of  a  foot  soldier,  but  the  arts  and  the  ambition 
of  a  chieftain.  She  knew  well,  however,  that  though  be  might 
possess  prowess,  every  semblance  of  management  was  detest- 
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able  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  Reidmar,  in 
wandering  over  the  neighbouring  mountains,  loses  his  way,  and 
is  hospitably  received  at  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd.  From  him, 
he  hears  the  story  of  a  youth,  who,  after  much  reluctance 
evincedy  is  induced  to  leave  his  mistress  and  his  native  hills  in 
order  to  acquire  reputation  and  fortune  by  a  campaign  in  Italy. 
Success  at  first  attends  his  efibrts ;  he  forgets  her  whom  he  had 
before  adored,  until  continual  reverses  brought  him  to  a  better 
sense  of  things,  and  made  him  resolve  to  return  home  and 
make  amends.  Arrived  at  the  cottage  of  his  mistress,  he  finds 
that  herself  and  aged  mother,  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  deser- 
tion, had  died  some  time  before.  He  becomes  demented,  occu- 
pies the  bouse  which  they  bad  inhabited,  and  eventually  dies 
there ;  but  still  continues  to  haunt  it  at  the  early  hour  of  prime, 
when  be  seats  himself  on  the  threshold. 

With  such  fuel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Reidmar's  otherwise  sus- 
ceptible imagination  was  thrown  into  a  glowing  flame.  De- 
sirous, however,  to  prevent  the  anxiety  of  Diona,  he  resolves  to 
set  out  again,  and  takes  a  lighted  torch  with  him.  We  think 
the  whole  scene  is  conducted  with  more  art  and  a  greater  at- 
tention to  probability  than  most  narratives  that  turn  on  the  su- 
pernatural. The  ghost  is  rather  implied  than  represented,  and 
nothing  occurs  but  what  might  be  explained  from  the  operations. 
of  a  mind  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility,  already 
predisposed  to  faith  in  the  marvellous. 

*'  On  his  journey  through  the  mountains  in  the  nieht,  Reidmar  found 
himself  disturbed  with  all  sorts  of  anxious  imaginations.  As  the  light 
of  the  torch  threw  itself  over  the  acclivities  of  the  rock,  it  seemea  ta 
him  that  it  depended  solelv  upon  himself,  to  raise  up  from  them  the  most 
awful  apparitions,  and  that  by  virtue  of  an  unheard  of  word,  which 
every  moment  struggled  in  him  for  utterance,  whilst  he,  with  increased 
resolution,  kept  it  down.  *  These  are  certainly  the  thoughts  which  I 
shall  experience  at  the  deserted  bouse,'  said  he,  'and  which  are  now 
ushered  up  in  me  by  evil  spirits  and  my  own  sinfulness.'  He  hoped 
to  pass  by  the  ill-omened  place  without  remaiking  it,  but  the  represen- 
tation or  it  laid  hold  too  strongly  upon  his  spirit.  By  the  time  he 
reached  that  neighbourhood,  his  frightful  thoughts  grew  up  into  giants. 
He  supposed  he  already  distingmshcd  the  form  of  the  frantic  Edwin, 
as  he  roared  out  from  above,  in  order  to  get  the  heedless  wanderer  into 
his  clutches.  He  cautiously  held  tlie  light  of  the  torch  behind  him. 
He  saw  nothing,  but  he  reasoned  in  himself  the  sprite  must  and  will 
come,  and  dismay  at  a  figure,  which  stepping  after  him,  might  peep  over 
his  shoulders,  drove  him  in  preference  up  the  wild  mountain.  As  he  now 
stood  before  the  litde  habitation  and  observed  nothing  strange  on  the 
threshold,  a  deep  melancholy  fell  upon  him,  which  in  a  singular  manner 
■Dsnd  ilsdf  up  with  dread  m  die  world  of  spirits.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
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he  a^in  stood  before  Godwina's  little  window;  and  it  almost  appeared 
as  if,  as  on  the  first  evening,  an  unavoidable  judgment  drove  him  as  a 
culprit  into  it.  The  unlatched  door  yielded  to  his  first  effort,  although 
it  pressed  somewhat  heavily  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  lament  at  the  unusual  disturbance.  Every  thing  upon  the 
little  floor  still  retained  an  appearance  of  order,  except  that  Reidmar's 
footsteps  imprinted  themselves  in  the  dust  of  many  years  on  the  planks. 
On  the  right  hand,  the  half-opened  door  led  inward  to  the  chamber, 
probably  even  now  standing  just  as  wide  open  as  the  dead  Edwin  had 
left  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  distraction.  The  walls,  for  a  long 
period,  accustomed  only  to  the  illumination  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  ap- 
peared to  be  thrown  into  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Reidmar^s  torch.  The 
bride^s  hed,  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the  mother's  loom,  stood  exactly  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  history.  Whether  he  were  by  Godwina 
and  her  mother,  or  in  a  land  of  spirits,  or  perhaps,  carried  back  many 
years,  and  the  infuriate  Edwin  alive  and  about  to  fall  upon  him,  crying, 
*Are  you  not  the  counterpart  of  myself !  Are  you  not  listening  in 
this  house !'  Which  of  all  these  was  true  and  might  take  place,  I^id- 
mar  knew  not,  and  not  much  more  of  himself  than  that  he  felt  tl^  cold 
Bweat  trickle  down  his  body.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as  if 
the  spinning-wheel  began  to  go,  as  if  the  old  woman's  loom  hegan  to 
move,  and  his  shroud  were  about  to  be  spun  and  woven.  *  At  the  same 
instant,  two  voices,  the  one  old,  the  other  young,  in  moving  tones  be- 
gan a  dirge.  *'  It  is  the  mother  and  the  daughter,'  said  he.  *  O !  that 
the  madman  would  not  come.'  These  words  worked  him  up  to  a  degree 
of  fever,  his  torch  went  out,  and  with  a  loud  ciy,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  As  the  stars  without  looked  down  upon  him,  and  the  night-wind 
played  around  his  cheeks,  his  agitation  was  succeeded  by  melancholy. 
He  laid  himself  on  the  dewy  grass  before  the  threshold,  lamenting  over 
Edwin,  his  bride,  Godwina,  Beata,  and  himself.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  several  hours.  Old  stories  of  people  who  had  wept  so 
much,  that  they  had  flowed  away  in  streams,  came  into  his  mind,  and 
he  almost  began  to  believe,  that  he  himself,  in  the  form  of  a  sobbing 
brook,  would  trickle  down  the  valley.  At  least,  he  could  not  satiate 
himself  with  tears,  watering  the  damp  sward  with  them,  until  at  morn- 
ing twilight,  some  one  close  by,  said  to  him — *  Dismissed  !  the  hour  is 
mine,  comrade !'  Perplexed,  he  looked  upward,  and  thought  he  saw 
Edwin's  pale  misty  figure  sitting  on  the  threshold.  Now  he  descended  into 
the  valley  in  still  inward  trembling,  ahd  went  forward  on  his  way  with- 
out regaining  his  right  senses,  until  the  risen  sun,  bright  and  friendly, 
began  to  pierce  through  the  bushes."  p.  205. 

The  adventure  of  Diona,  who  escapes  from  a  wolf,  through 
the  fortunate  interference  of  Manfred,  the  faithful  page  of  her 
late  lover  whom  Reidmar  had  killed,  is  preliminary  to  the 
catastrophe.  He  comes  to  inform  her  that  her  brother  is  at- 
tacked with  a  mortal  malady,  and  that  the  people  are  favourably 
disposed  towards  her  claims  to  the  throne.  Before  her  sudden 
departure,  Reidmar  has  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
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in  the  attack  on  Rodrick's  castle,  by  killing  the  monster  with 
his  own  hand.  We  have  not  room  for  the  account  of  the  pre- 
parations. We  shall  extract,  however,  the  part  which  is  most 
honourable  to  the  hero  of  the  piece,  for  we  think  it  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  genius  and  taste  of  M.  Fouque,  that  the  chief 
character,  although  vacillating  and  imprudent  in  the  extreme, 
yet  always  retains  shining  qualities  sufficient  to  interest,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  contempt. 

"'Fire  the  castle!'  cried  Manfred.     'Let  him  (Rodrick)  be  con- 
sumed in  his  own  labyrinths.*    *'In  these  square  vaults  !*  said  Reidmar 
in  derision.     'And  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  not  have  it  so.     I'll  take 
him  prisoner,  hand  to  hand,  or  kill  him.     We  have  possession  of  the 
three  doors,  and  also  an  open  retreat.     The  sorcerer  may,  perhaps, 
put  forth  his  arch  devices.     They  shall  at  least  become  weary  with  my 
destruction.     Forward !  those  that  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  hunting. 
I  make  for  the  North  door.'    Some  young  men  followed  him,  whilst 
Manfred  glowing  with  provoked  emulation,  also  accompanied  by  some 
clansmen,  began  the  search  on  the  opposite  side.     In  the  singular  way 
through  sunken  cellars,  halls  and  rooms,  the  Scots,  who  followed  Reid- 
mar, frequently  blew  their  hunting  horns,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  intel« 
ligence  with  their  companions  in  the  great  hall,  and  also  by  their  answer, 
to  be  the  better  able  to  direct  their  own  course.     The  same  thing  was 
done  on  Manfied's  side,  and  they  reciprocated  from  the  hall  downwards 
the  salutation  of  both  parties.     In  this  way  it  happened,  that  the  whole 
castle  rang  with  the  noise  of  horns,  which  rebounded  wonderfully  from 
the  vaults,  and  awakened  in  Reidmar's  bosom  the  fearful  thought,  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  man-chase,  in  which  a  human  being  was  regularly 
hunted  by  human  beings.     Still  his  excitement  only  became  the  wilder 
in  full  pursuit,  his  steps  mounted  and  descended :  the  few  prisoners 
which  he  now  made,  he  took  no  time  to  interrogate,  in  the  apprehension 
that  Manfred  might  snatch  from  him  the  greatest  glory  of  the  day. 
Moreover,  at  every  step,  the  niunber  of  his  companions  was  diminished. 
He  was  obliged  to  send  some  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  others  to  oc- 
cupy, or  to  search  out  the  labyrinths  of  the  ramified  passages.    He  had 
only  three  or  four  with  him,  as  the  clang  of  arms  from  the  side  of  Man- 
fred struck  his  ears,  whose  voice  he  thought  he  distinctly  heard.     Now, 
the  desire  of  at  least  dividing  the  laurel,  precipitated  hun  forward  with 
such  rapidity  that  his  companions  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  progress 
through  some  deserted  passages,  and  he  entered  quite  alone  the  door  of  a 
long,  high-arched,  dilapidated  hall.    The  grass  peeped  out  from  between 
the  stones  of  its  rarely  trodden  pavement,  and  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
solitary,  the  adventure  of  the  knight ;  who,  with  the  nun,  had  fallen 
into  his  friend's  burial  vault ;  at  the  same  moment,  he  remembered  the 
trap-doors  of  the  entrances,  and  the  howl  of  those  who  fell  through 
them.     He  stood  hesitating.     Through  the  windows,  almost  destitute 
of  ^lass,  a  sharp  current  of  air  moved  the  stems  of  the  grass  on  the  floor, 
and  dashed  from  them,  as  Reidmar  now  plainly  perceived,  drops  of 
blood  on  the  stone.    At  the  same  instant,  the  noise  of  arms  sounded 
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out  of  the  depth  quite  near,  but  a  little  further  forward.  That  Rodrick 
must  have  left  these  traces  of  blood  behind  in  his  flight;  that  Manfred 
must,  even  at  that  moment,  be  engaged  in  fiffht  with  him,  shot  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  through  Reidmar's  mind.  With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he 
flew  through  the  hideous  hall.  At  the  farther  side  stood  an  open  door, 
disclosing  some  steps  which  led  beneath.     A  startling  sound  of  oom- 

glaint,  in  which  Reidmar  recognized  Manfred's  voice,  added  wings  to 
is  steps.  Having  descended,  he  stood  in  a  large,  dainp  vault,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  he  noticed  Manfred,  whom  Rodrick  held  fast  to  the 
ground.  Rodrick  howled  hke  an  enraged  animal  over  his  opponent, 
whilst  Manfred  groaned  out :  *  hard !  hard  to  meet  mj  death  in  this 
vault !  an  infuriated  enemy  before  me.' 

'*  Hastening  thither,  Reidmar  saw  that  Rodrick  was  worked  up  to 
real  madness  by  wounds  and  rage,  attempting  to  stick  his  teeth  into  the 
face  of  the  fallen,  who  now  but  feebly  defended  himself.  Reidmar  lifted 
his  blade,  but  Rodrick  applied  himself  to  his  sword  with  all  the  fearful 
energy  of  a  maniac,  raised  it  in  the  air  like  a  giant,  and  hurled  a  blow  at 
Reidmar's  breast,  which,  at  the  same  moment,  brought  the  latter,  in  great 
pain,  to  the  ground.  Manfred  now  lay  still  in  mute  astonishment.  Now 
Rodrick,  placed  between  them  both,  burst  into  laughter,  and  mocked  at 
them  in  childish  wantonness,  and  then  foaming  at  the  mouth,  fastened 
upon  Reidmar.  Astonishment  gave  force  and  resolution  to  the  latter. 
He  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  fired  it  off  iii  close  contact  with 
Rodrick 's  breast.  The  report  reverberated  like  a  clap  of  thunder  through 
the  vault,  and  the  madman  rolled  himself  sideways,  with  a  piteous  howl. 
As  Reidmar  stood  up  tottering,  Manfred  abo  tried  to  raise  himself.  He 
8upt>orted  himself  on  the  proffered  arm  of  his  deliverer,  both  held  fast 
upon  one  another,  glad,  in  this  solitude,  after  this  event,  of  the  conso- 
lation of  being  near  some  known  human  being.  *  That  was  a  horrible 
conflict,'  said  Manfred  in  a  half  tone.  *  Reidmar  nodded  his  assent.— 
They  did  not  venture  themselves  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  hardly 
yet  stiff,  but  Reidmar  took,  as  a  trophy,  the  sword,  which,  in  his  last 
agony,  he  had  hurled  from  him.  It  was  only  when  they  found  the  de* 
serted  hall  behind  them,  and  the  sounds  of  their  companions'  horns  be- 
spoke the  approach  of  human  beings,  that  the  colour  returned  to  their 
cheeks,  and  their  breasts  began  again  to  breathe  freely.'  "  p.  1^9. 

Rodrick  and  Front  de  Boeuf  are  evidently  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  character.  We  think,  however,  judgment  is  on  the  side 
of  the  foreign  writer,  who  makes  his  monster  rather  remarkable 
for  exhibitions  of  corporeal  energy  and  furious  gesticulation,  than 
for  venting  his  spleen  in  words.  We  consider  the  last  dying 
speech  of  Front  de  Boeuf  as  presenting  mere  pages  of  inanity. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  speeches  of  all  men,  in  articulo^ 
arc  we  take  it  like  all  speeches  of  perspns  in  earnest,  short  and 
pithy.  Where  the  style,  in  such  cases,  is  exuberant,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  writer  and  not  the  moribund  who  holds 
forth  :  each  phrase  may  possess  propriety,  yet  the  whole  fail  in 
verisimilitude. 
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We  muat  now  succinctly  present  otir  readers  wilh  the  sequel 
of  the  Tale.  No  exhibition  of  prowess,  on  the  part  of  Reidmar, 
could  expect  to  avail  much  in  the  heart  of  fair  woman,  after  the 
fine  opportunity  ai&rded  by  the  intervention  of  the  priest  and 
Reidmar's  failure  to  avail  himself  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  fatal  locket,  which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  machinery  of  the  piece,  was  severed  from  his  neck  during 
the  contest  with  Rodrick.  With  this,  the  spell  which  bound  the 
lovers  was  dissolved.  Diona  deserts  Reidmar,  and  elopes  with 
Manfred,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  her  ambitious  projects.  On 
receiving  a  letter  from  her  announcing  her  departure,  Reidmar 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  prevented  in  the  very  act  by 
Lorentin,  who  insists  upon  his  accompanying  him  to  the  conti*^ 
nent  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  him  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing killed  Diona's  royal  suitor.  They  pursue  the  same  track 
with  Diona,  and  suddenly  discover  her  and  Manfred  in  a  forest. 
An  altercation  ensues  between  him  and  Reidmar,  when  the  lat- 
ter IS  mortally  wounded  by  the  former.  Godwina  and  Beata 
also  appear  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  tale  is  the  great  indistinctness  of  the 
character  of  Lorentin,  which  is  not  sufficiently  developed,  con- 
flidering  the  importance  which  attaches  to  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  piece.  With  this  exception,  and  the  business  of  the  minia- 
ture and  its  contained  poison,  the  whole  is  natural,  interesting^ 
and  well  supported. 

There  are  nineteen  shorter  tales  contained  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  many  of  them  exhibiting  great  fertility  of  invention, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Most  of 
ihen,  however,  are  deformed  with  a  dash  of  the  marvellous. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a  particular  analysis  of 
each.  We  shall,  however  mention  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
and  point  out  a  few  passages,  which,  from  thehr  merit,  we  con- 
sider worthy  to  be  presented  to  our  readers. 

"  The  Happy  Fortnight"  (Die  vierzehn  gliicklichen  Taze)  is 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  details,  and  has,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  made  its  appearance  in  English.  Leonardo  is  a  poor 
poet,  whose  imagination  becomes  extravagantly  excited  by  two 
or  three  glimpses  that  he  bad  caught  of  a  princess,  the  daogher 
of  a  reigning  duke.  He,  at  first,  restrains  the  exorbitancy  of 
his  passion,  by  a  reflection,  which  is  commonly  sovereign  in  such 
cases — that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  ever 
being  gratified.  But  the  evil  one  makes  his  appearance,  and 
inspires  other  and  less  correct  notions.  He  engages  that  Leo- 
nardo's wishes  shall  be  gratified  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  he  shall 
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taste  all  the  delights  that  requited  love,  with  the  exalted  object 
of  his  wishes,  could  confer,  upon  his  agreeing  to  surrender  him- 
self at  the  end  of  that  time  forever.  In  an  evil  hour,  Leonardo 
consents.  The  duke  is  afflicted  with  a  supernatural  malady^ 
that  nothing  but  the  music  of  Leonardo  can  charm  away.  Gra- 
titude for  this  benefit  easily  degenerates  into  love*  and  the  poei 
accordingly  is  gratified.  The  delineation  of  their  transports 
during  the  first  days  of  their  connexion,  the  flood  of  bright  and 
beautiful  objects  that  is  poured  around,  the  apprehension  of 
Leonardo,  as  the  period  of  his  contract  draws  to  its  close ;  his 
despair,  and  the  withering  eflfects  of  his  change  of  situation  on 
every  scene  with  which  he  had  been  familiar,  are  conceived  and 
developed  by  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power. 

Leonardo  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  princess  with  mutual 
passion,  and  become  her  constant  companion.  One  evening 
seated  together  on  a  marble  bench  in  the  garden  of  the  palace, 
Cristaline  had  woven  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  laurel,  with  which 
she  intended  to  deck  the  brows  of  Leonardo.  In  the  mean  time 
a  remarkable  bird,  of  very  bright  colour  appeared,  and  taking 
it  in  its  bill,  flew  away  with  it : — 

*' '  O  the  thief!*  cried  Cristaline,  sighing,  '  I  had  intended  the  beau- 
tiful garland  for  you,  laurel  and  myrtle,  for  you  my  ingenious  lover,  my 
beloved  genius  !  thou  shouldst  preserve  it,  and  the  sight  of  it  should  for- 
ever remind  you  how  precious  is  art,  how  glorious  is  love.'     '  He  dares 
not  carry  it  off  from  me,'  said  Leonardo,  and  pursued  the  bird,  which 
appeared  to  be  tame  and  to  hop  towards  him.     It  acted  as  if  it  were 
waiting  for  him,  but  when  Leonardo  came  nearer,  he  glided  two  or  three 
trees  farther  off,  again  looking  down  at  him  and  CristaHne  very  know- 
ingly and  quietly.  In  the  course  of  this  pursuit  they  had  already  passed 
the  bounds  of  the  castle-garden,  and  Cristaline,  laughing  all  the  while 
at  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  her  friend,  passed  on  by  the  side  of  him 
through  the  wood.     Leonardo  chagrined,  at  last  seized  a  stone.    *  If 
kindness  will  not  get  it  from  him,  then  let  fear  do  it,'  cried  he,  and 
threw  at  the  little  creature.     It  flew  away  moaning,  but  kept  its  booty 
fast  in  its  bill,  and  let  its  flame-coloured  bill  shine  Uirough  a  neighbour- 
ing bush,  in  which  it  had  ahghted.     Again,  Leonardo  and  Cristalina 
hastened  after  it,  to  be  again  disappointed,  and  so  it  happened  conti« 
nually  until  the  bird  appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  the  game,  darting  over 
the  highest  trees  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  disappearing  beyond 
the  highest  pine-tops.     Leonardo  eyed  him  with  vexation,  and  Crista- 
line said  on  a  sudden :  *  but,  good  God  !  where  are  we  now  ?    In  what 
direction  do  the  palace  and  the  city  lie  ?    See  the  calm  solitude  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  Leonardo  !'     Indeed  their  zealous  pursuit 
had  conducted  them  into  a  little,  wood-skirted  valley,  which  bad  never 
been  observed  before  by  either  of  them.     Every  thing  within  it  appeared 
calm  and  lovely ;  the  sward,  bright,  green  and  fresh ;  the  trees,  umbra- 
geous, and  every  where,  with  dense  foliage,  a  gently  rippling  spring  at 
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tiieir  feety  and  on  iu  margin  a  tastefuHy  buUt  calnn  of  twigs  and  shining 
jiine-tassels.  *  It  is  true/  said  Leonaixlo,  *  the  spot  is  also  quite  strange 
to  me.  But  what  makes  you  tremble,  Cristaline  t  Does  it  not  appear 
beautiful  to  you  here  t'  *  So  far  from  the  castle,'  said  she,  *  so  lonely, 
and  the  evening  begins  to  overshadow  us  already  !*  '  Trust,  however, 
to  the  guidance  of  him  to  whom  thou  entrustest  thy  heart,  dear  Crista- 
Hne/  said  Leonardo,  and  pressed  his  hand  soothingly  on  her  breast.-^ 

*  Calm  thjrself,  I  will  inquire  the  way  home  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cabin.  We  cannot  be  far  from  the  castle-garden.'  He  opened  the 
door.  Every  thing  within  was  quiet  and  solitary,  but  very  elegant : 
mats  of  plaited  rushes,  growing  flo vers  climbing  up  the  open  windows, 
instead  of  the  hearth  a  piece  of  green  marble,  on  which,  however,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  ashes,  long  since  cold,  appeared  to  present  indications 
<^the  former  inhabitants.  Every  thing  bore  remarkable  traces  of  long 
desertion  and  neglect.  *  We  shall  find  nobody  here'  said  Cristaline, 
anxiously.'  *  Nobody,  but  ourselves,'  added  Leonardo,  and  throwing 
his  arm  around  her,  drew  her  gently  after  him  into  the  cottage.  *  How 
every  thing  here,'  proceeded  he,  *  appears  domestic,  real  and  familiar. 
It  is  erected  for  two  lovers  Cristaline !  only  room  for  two  amorous  flow- 
ers at  the  window — ^is  not  this  also  to  thy  satisfaction.'  *  How  then,' 
said  Cristaline,  perplexed, — *•  As  if  we  were  at  home  here,'  replied  Leo- 
nardo, *  as  if  I  had  gone  out,  in  the  morning,  to  hunt  or  fish,  and  thou 
receivedst  me,  at  my  return,  as  my  beloved  wife.  Good  evening,  dear 
Cristaline !'  *  What  a  chatterer  thou  art,'  said  she,  blushing  more 
deeply.  *  Let  us  go  before  the  door  V  *  Not  so,  dearest,  sweetest,'  said 
he,  *  the  trees  already  wave  their  tops  in  the  evening  gale,  and  every 
thing  is  agreeable  and  secure.  Remain  in  our  charming  shelter,  my 
love.'  *  Heaven,  my  father !  how  will  he  look  out  after  me,'  said  she, 
sighing ;  *  beware  of  his  anger.'  *  At  this  moment,  we  do  not  know 
whereabouts  his  court  lies.  He,  and  all  his  household,  know  nothing 
of  our  cottage  and  this  valley,  we  are  now  virtually  separated  from  them; 
the  moment  really  presents  thee  to  me  as  my  beloved  wife.'  '  The  mo- 
ment !'  rejoined  she,  *  what  is  a  moment  against  an  hour !  an  hour  in 
comparison  of  a  fortnight !    O  treat  not  life  with  so  little  foresight.' 

*  Fourteen  days,'  said  Leonardo,  pensively.  *  Fourteen  days,  sayest 
thou.  Ah !  Cristaline,  they  are  divinely  long.  If  one  could  buy  them 
with  temporal,  nay,  more,  even  with  finite  misery — Ah  I  wo  to  the 
thoughtless  triflerJ'  *  What  dost  thou  mean,  Leonardo  t'  stammered 
she,  *the  wildness  of  your  appearance  alarms  me.'  '  My  sweet  wife !'  so 
he  called  her  again  with  a  bolder  embrace,  till,  with  soothing  tender- 
ness dissipating  her  bashfulness,  he  won  the  latest  and  most  secret  prize 
of  love."    Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

The  contrast  between  this  scene  and  that  in  which  the  folly 
end  wickedness  of  his  course  is  brought  home  to  his  experience 
is  very  striking: — 

**  Leonardo  passed  on  silent  and  deeply  dejected  to  his  garden.  At 
its  little  gate,  he  found  a  poinard  and  a  glass  vial,  which  contained  a 
fermenting,  red  liquor,  betraying  its  poisonous  power.    He  threw  both 
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into  the  brook  that  flowed  by,  crying  out :  *  f  know  you  well  devil,  but 
you  have  not  my  soul  yet,  and  shall  not  gain  it  eo  soon.'  He  who  is 
no  longer  happy  was  at  least  so  once,  and  the  temple  of  joyful  reminis- 
cence shines  in  me,  inaccessible  to  your  grasp.  He  entered  the  garden. 
The  pines  appeared  clear  and  bright  in  the  blue  heaven,  the  myrtles 
waved  friendly,  overshadowing  his  way,  and  whilst  he  related  to  these, 
the  former  confidants  of  his  rash  desire,  the  happiness  which  he  had 
since  enjoyed ;  his  heart  became  prouder  and  more  cheerfuL  He  laid 
himself  down  to  rest,  like  a  wearied,  but  unsubdued  warrior,  in  the  well- 
known  alcove.  About  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  h)ue 
and  yellow  flames,  and  found  his  garden  on  fire.  Like  dried  staves,  the 
pines  crackled  out  of  the  flame  upwards,  the  myrtles  bowed,  their 
withered  twigs  bent  down  towards  the  smoking  sward,  and  the  devil's 
laugh  of  scorn  sounded  in  the  midst  '  I  might  have  expected  it,'  said 
Leonardo,  and  went  out  with  his  guitar  in  his  hapd  over  the  live  coals, 
which,  moistened  by  some  tears  from  his  eyes,  hissed  more  clearly,  and 
touched  his  mantle.  *  Only  take  me  some  whither,'  said  he  to  Uiem, 
but  the  devil's  voice  shrieked  out :  *  not  yet,  my  staff !  the  chase  is  a 
delightful  game  to  me.'  Leonardo  halted  under  a  com  tree,  regarding, 
almost  with  indifference,  the  conflagration  of  his  small  possession. — 
'  Love,  honour,  power,'  said  he,  at  last — '  what  have  I  now  that  he  can 
take  away  from  me  V  He  grasped  the  strings  of  his  guit^,  but  its 
sounding  board  started  in  bonid  discord  into  a  thousand  pieces.  *  Yes,* 
said  be,  *  thou  also  belongest  to  externals;  but  now  I  bid  the  enemy  de- 
fiance !' "  p.  97. 

Leonardo  stabs  himself  with  a  dagger,  which  the  evil  one  had 
purposely  thrown  ia  his  way.  The  body  could  not  be  found,  but 
only  dark,  black  blood,  which  inspired  every  one  with  horror. 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  tales  from  which  we  might 
not  extract  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power.  We  have  al- 
ready given  some  specimens  in  which  a  fine  fancy  is  evidently 
predominant.  We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  picture 
of  a  different  description.  It  is  from  the  story  entitled,  ^^  The 
Unknown  Patient"  *^  Der  unbekannte  Kranhe." 

*'  In  a  German,  free,  imperial  city,  somewhere  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  following  singular  event  took  place,  which  appears  to  be 
well  worthy  of  being  related. 

*'  The  old,  respectable  and  hi^y  celebrated  physician,  Mr.  Helfrad, 
sat  before  the  fire  late  one  evening  in  the  harvest,  with  his  spouse,  in 
edifying  discourse.  They  had  sent  the  household  to  bed,  since  supper 
was  over,  and  no  one  liked  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  two  good  old 
people.  Mr.  Helfrad  had,  Uyit  day,, obtained  the  costly  copy  of  a  pious 
book  from  the  convent  of  Maria's  Help,  where  he  had  long  ago  bespoke 
it,  and  could  not  help  reading,  that  same  evening,  a  portion  of  it  to  his 
wife,  for  his  eyes  were  yet  lively  and  fresh  hke  those  of  a  man  of  thirty^ 
The  whole  heart  of  the  married  couple  was  engaged  in  pure  exultation 
with  the  thouffhts  of  the  excellent  writer,  and  more  especially  with  some 
fine  verses,  which  were  also  contained  in  the  book ;  full  of  thankful 
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eiBodoD,  they  discouned  their  whole  life  o?er  again,  looked  confidently 
forward  to  the  way  which  yet  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  to  the  course 
of  their  only  son,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy  as  an  ingenious  student  of 
painting;  and  contemplated,  with  inward  confidence,  the  cheerful 
brightness  which  had  beamed  upon  them  in  the  world  from  their  ten- 
derest  infiincy,  and,  at  e?eiy  year,  was  become  more  glorious  and  expli- 
cit, so  that  it  now  appeared  to  their  eyes  like  a  circle  of  light. 

'*  The  great  clock  from  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring  minster  had 
already  struck  ten ;  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  most  of  the  citizens  were 
already  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Helfrad  still  continued  sitting  in  the  arm 
chair,  with  the  silver-clasped  parchment  volume  on  his  lap,  opposite  his 
Gertrude,  who  let  the  spindle  stand  still,  listening  with  folded  hands  and 
glittering  eyes,  to  the  discourse  of  her  husband,  and,  occasionally  intro- 
Qocing  here  and  there,  appropriate  observations.  It  had  already  struck 
the  half  hour,  when  Mr.  Helfrad  looked  up  astonished  and  said  :  '  How 
far  into  the  night  we  have  gone  on  speaking !  it  is  not  good  for  the  eyes 
of  men  to  be  so  much  longer  awake  than  the  sun !  though  certainly  whea 
one  has  been  employed  in  looking  at  the  eternal  sun.'  The  old  man 
raised  himself  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  stir  the  brands  which  yet 
smoked  in  the  stove,  and  repeated  the  proverb :— *• 

''  When  yoD  find  that  you  succeed, 

Remember  to  proceed 

lo  good  measure  and  design." 

**  Then  the  great  club  which  hung  by  a  chain  before  the  house  door,, 
began  to  thun<kr  powerfully.  '  I  am  coming  directly !'  said  Mr.  Hel- 
frSi  thitMigfa  the  sashes,  and  whilst  he  got  a  light  ready,  he  said  to» 
Gertrude :  *  Now  it  is  fortunate  that  I  remained  up ;  if  the  patient  bo 
dangerously  ill,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  I  shall  come  earlier,  will  do- 
mudi  good.'  *  WouJd  it  not  be  better'  said  Gertrude,  *  that  you  waked 
some  one  of  the  servants  to  open  the  door  to  them  t  Who  knows  who 
is  out  there  ?  Night  is  not  the  friend  of  any  man.'  *  That  is  the  good 
of  it  to  me,'  said  Helfrad,  laughingly ;  took  his  old,  respectable  sword 
from  the  wall,  put  into  his  pocket  a  little  box  of  medicines  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  with  him,  by  way  of  precaution,  when  he  went  ta 
see  the  sick,  threw  on  his  fur  cloak,  put  on  his  black  coif,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  with  the  lantern  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  arms  in  the  rights 
Thereupon,  they  knocked  still  very  wild  and  impatiently,  and  the  master 
said,  stepping  down  the  couple  of  steps  which  led  from  the  chamber  to 
the  house-floor.  ^  Patience  !  patience !  I  shall  be  with  you  instantly.*^ 
Gertrude  lighted  him  out  of  the  chamber,  and  stammered  after  him ;  *  It 
Kes  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  heart !  if  you  now  would  but  wake  up 
one  of  the  people  ;  do  it  only  to  please  me,  and  let  me  have  my  own 
way  for  once.'  '  When  my  own  affairs  are  concerned  child !  I  do  what 
Tou  wish  with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  old  man,  shoving  at  the  bolts  of  the 
aoase  door ;  *  but  when  professional  business  is  concerned  I  don't  mind 
it  a  tittle.'  As  the  door  opened,  he  again  laid  hold  of  the  lantern,  which, 
while  waiting,  he  had  placed  upon  a  projection  of  the  wall,  drew  a  step 
back,  threw  the  light  upon  the  lauding,  and  asked,  in  a  friendly  voice,. 
*  who  is  waiting  at  the  door?    In  God's  name  let  him  come  in  and  tell 
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me  in  what  way  I  can  be  >u8eful  to  my  fellow-creatures.'  The  autunfn 
wind  whistled  shrilly  into  the  open  door,  and  oat  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night  there  appeared  a  completely  black  countenance,  with  a  strange, 
high  cap  upon  its  head  and  a  bright,  yellow  dress,  in  the  circle  described 
by  Mr.  Helfrad's  light.  With  a  loud  cry,  Gertrude  staggered  back  into 
the  room,  and  even  the  old  man  stepped  a  little  back,  and  drew  a  large 
cross  with  his  sword  before  his  entire  person.  After  which,  he  supported 
himself  upon  his  arms,  and  spoke  with  a  firm  voice :  *  in  God*s  name» 
declare  what  you  ha?e  to  propose,  and  declare  who  it  is  that  sends  you.^ 
The  black  man  might  himself  have  been  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  the  lofty,  firm  old  man,  with  his  light  and  sword,  since  he  trembled 
greatly,  but  soon  composed  himself  and  said :  *  Quickly  with  me  to  the 
Three  Crowns  tavern,  mister !  there  my  lord  lies  sick  of  a  dreadful  fever 
which  has  attacked  him  with  such  violence,  that  it  will  snatch  him  off 
in  a  few  hours  if  you  do  not  help  him !'  '  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,' 
replied  the  physician.  *  From  God  and  skill  much  is  to  be  hoped  for,* 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  he  blew  upon  his  light  so  as  to  make  it  burn 
clearer,  and  stepped  out  of  the  house,  calhng  back  to  the  trembling  Ger- 
trude :  *  Shut  the  door,  go  to  bed ;  however,  let  there  be  a  good  fire 
made  in  the  stove,  and  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  I  have  the  key  of 
the  house-door  with  me,  and  walk  out  also,  under  the  protection  of 
God.'  *  ]6ut  yon  singular  messenger,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  black 
man, '  go  before  me  and  step  briskly,  that  we  may  soon  reach  our  des- 
tination.' "  Vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

We  must  take  our  hand  off,  for  we  find  that  we  are  trans- 
gressing all  reasonable  limits.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
charming  passages  in  these  tales,  so  many  inteiesting  situations, 
such  numerous  and  highly  finished  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
such  splendid  exhibitions  of  high-wrought  passion,  that  our  only 
difliculty  has  been  selection,  our  only  care,  to  secure  compres* 
sion.  No  effort  in  the  regions  of  popular  writing  can  be  sup- 
posed beyond  the  power  of  this  author.  He  has  only  to  dismiss 
the  cumbersome  machinery  of  the  marvellous,  and  to  betake 
himself  wholly  to  the  worship  of  nature,  to  command  the  most 
exalted  success.  Why  does  he  not  apply  his  masterly  powers 
to  the  illustration  of  the  manners  of  his  country ;  a  land  which 
has  such  indisputable  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  political  situation  is  now  se 
favourable  to  the  reputation  of  genius,  as  awakening  no  alarm* 
and,  therefore,  causing  no  jealousy.  German  domestic  life  haa 
much  in  it  that  is  delightful :  it  is  frank  and  hospitable,  unre- 
strained and  full  of  vivacity,  and  permitting,  within  the  limits  of 
good  taste,  an  exhibition  of  feeling  which  is  almost  banished 
from  other  and  more  artificial  forms  of  European  society.  More- 
over, the  public  of  Germany  are  a  readins:  people ;  highly  cul- 
tivated and  ingenioos,  and  capable  of  conferring  the  most  lasting 
popularity  on  a  writer,  who  shall  be  at  once  enamoured  enough 
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of  the  institutions  of  his  country  to  think  them  worth  pourtray- 
ing,  and  vigorous  enough  to  present  them  in  the  bold  relief 
which  they  so  well  merit.  What  may  not  be  expected  from 
such  materials,  clothed  in  a  language,  which  unites  with  the 
copiousness  of  the  Greek,  the  perspicuity  of  the  French,  and 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  English  ?  We  deem  it  hardly 
to  much  to  say  too  our  author,  not  for  what  he  has  hitherto  done, 
but  for  what  we  are  convinced  he  is  yet  capable  of  achieving, 

*'  Thine  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 

This  can  unlock  the  fates  of  joy, 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears/' 


■^i*» 


Art.  ni. — ^1.  The  Report  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  CemmU" 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  of  Chancery* 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  March, 
1826.    London.  1826. 

2.  Consideraiians  suggested  by  the  Report  made  to  his  Majesty^ 
mnder  a  commission  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  make  cer^ 
tain  inquiries  respecting  the  Court  cf  Chancery.  London.  1826. 

The  distinction  between  common  law  and  equity,  has  gene- 
rally been  considereu  a  great  anomaly  in  English  jurisprudence. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  regular  consequence  of 
a  still  greater  anomaly — ^the  Trial  by  Jury.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  this  notion,  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  instead  of 
being  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  should  be  considered 
as  an  essential  auxiliary  to  the  best  part  of  our  system.  Writers 
have  commonly  had  resort  to  Aristotle  for  a  definition  of  equity, 
as  something  ordained  to  temper  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  where,  by  the  generality  of  its  rules,  it  would,  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  operate  injustice.  But  this  definition  gives  no 
idea  at  all  of  that  peculiar  jurisdiction  which  is  called  equity 
among  us.  It  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  as 
well  as  of  equity,  to  judge  according  to  the  intent,  and  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  those  cases  which  are  not  within 
the  spirit,  although  they  may  fUl  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 


^ 
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And  so  on  the  other  hand,  equity  as  well  as  GomnM>n  law,  judges 
by  positive  rules,  which  form  an  artificial  system  altogether 
distinct  from  what  is  called  natural  justice.  But  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  common  law  is  precision.  The  way  of 
commencing  a  suit,  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  character 
of  the  relief  administered,  all  show  the  greatest  anxiety  to  keep 
the  parties  closely  to  the  point.  This  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  jury  trials,  which  are  admirably  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction  when  the  attention  of  the  jury  is  directed  to  the 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  definite 
question.  To  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  task  of  deter- 
mining between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the  story  of  the 
parties  and  their  witnesses,  is  admirably  suited ;  but  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  property,  which  a  complicated  state  of  society 
has  introduced,  requires  study  and  a  peculiar  education.  These 
are,  therefore,  the  province  of  the  judge.  This  distribution  is 
coeval  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  history  of  juries — and 
the  experience  of  modern  times  has  suggested  no  alteration  of 
it.  No  reformer  has  ever  proposed  to  take  away  the  judge 
from  the  jury — or  to  abolish  the  distinction  which  refers  the 
questions  of  fact  to  the  one,  and  the  questions  of  law  to  the 
other.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  common  law  has  a  reference 
to  the  functions  of  the  jury  ;  every  thing  is  done  to  bring  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  such  a  state,  that  the  jury  may  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  give  a  precise  answer.  No  law  ever  took 
a  straighter  course,  that  evidence  should  not  be  perplexed,  nor 
juries  inveigled,  than  the  common  law  of  England.  As  on  the 
other  side,  never  law  took  a  more  precise  and  straight  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  suit  shows  the  character  of  the  whole. 
The  writ  of  execution  is  the  only  relief  which  the  successful 
party  can  obtain  at  law — ^and  it  is  like  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
single  and  positive.  So  much  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  succes»i 
ful  party — there  is  no  modification  or  restriction — ^nothing  con- 
ditional. The  law  has  adjudged  the  property  to  the  demandant, 
or  the  claim  is  reduced  to  a  simple  debt.  If  the  party  fails  le 
obtain  this,  he  fails  altogether.  In  the  earlier  stages  o£  society, 
when  personal  property  was  of  small  account,  and  marriage 
settlements  were  unknown,  there  was  little  call  for  any  other 
species  of  relief  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  writs  in  the  register 
applied  well  enough  to  all  the  cases  that  were  likely  to  arise. 
The  supply  was  equal  to  the  demand.  But  in  time,  the  greai 
increase  of  personal  property  and  new  modes  of  industry  gave 

*  Bacon— Reading  on  tbe  Statute  of  Uses— Law  Tracts,  3Si8. 
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rise  to  cases  that  called  for  a  different  sort  of  relief.  Take  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a  partnership — a  large  property  to  he  di- 
vided in  unequal  shares,  great  sums  of  money  to  be  collected, 
and  many  debts  to  be  paid.  Whatever  complaints  one  of  the 
partners  might  have  to  make  against  the  other,  he  could  not  be 
entitled  to  an  execution  at  common  law;  for  he  could  not  show 
that  any  thing  was  to  be  paid  to  him  till  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern were  paid,  nor  could  he  show  how  much  was  due,  until  the 
outstanding  debts  were  collected ;  nor  could  he  require  that  the 
sheriff  should  put  him  in  possession  of  the  goods,  because  the 
custody  of  them  belonged  to  the  other  partners  as  much  as  to 
himself.  Neither  was  a  common  law  execution  applicable  to 
the  complaints  of  the  dissatisfied  partner,  for  it  was  a  settlement 
that  he  wanted,  and  the  power  of  compelling  his  associates  to 
Quite  with  him  in  doing  a  great  variety  of  acts  to  effect  that 
object.  Again,  as  relates  to  trusts.  The  trustee  needs  instruc- 
tions, or  the  ceshd  que  trusts  disagree  with  him  or  with  one 
another,  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  property,  and  ask 
the  directions  of  the  court.  Such  directions  it  is  not  the  province 
of  a  jury  to  give. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  the  course  of  the  common  law  to  be 
referred  merely  to  the  forms  of  action  or  system  of  pleadings 
which  prevail  in  those  courts,  but  exists  intrinsically  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  which  form  the  proper  objects 
of  their  jurisdiction.  Whatever  latitude  of  pleading  may  be 
allowed  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  whether  the  matter  is  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  court  by  the  way  of  precise  and  definite  written 
allegations  and  answers,  or  is  tried  under  the  more  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  general  issue,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  sub^ 
ject  of  a  suit  at  common  law,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
affirmation  or  negative  of  the  jury.  If  any  one  will  compare 
the  judgment  in  the  most  complicated  suits  at  Law,  with  the 
decree  in  an  ordinary  cause  in  Equity,  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  difference.  In  the  one,  various  directions  are  given,  inquiries 
are  to  be  made,  accounts  are  to  be  taken,  and  important  acts 
done  by  the  various  parties.  In  the  Court  of  Law,  one  party  is 
merely  to  pay  or  render,  and  the  other  to  receive,  something 
definite. 

If  we  consider  the  important  and  efficient  part  which  the 
jury  sustain  in  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  this  difference.  If  the  courts  of  Common  Law 
were  opened  to  the  subjects  which  require  the  long  and  minute 
decrees  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  the  jury  would  be  perplexed 
with  duties  for  which  they  are  not  prepared  by  education  or 
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habit.  In  this  state  of  things  they  would  soon  sink  into  neglecty 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  usefulness,  they  would  lose  their  popu- 
larity, and  be  gradually  abolished. 

We  are  far,  therefore,  from  joining  in  the  reproaeh  of  usur* 
pation  with  which  the  Chancery  has  been  often  assailed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  existence  of  such  a  court,  called  the  Privaimm 
ConcUium  or  Concilium  Regis^  and  afterwards  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  other  courts  of  West^ 
minster  Hall — the  origin  of  them  all,  as  well  as  of  Parliament 
itself,  being  concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age — although 
the  cases  which  called  for  its  interposition  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  jurisdiction  little  noticed  in  early  times. 

As  we  consider  the  trial  by  jury  to  be  every  way  inestimable, 
and  particularly  as  connected  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  we  re- 
gard the  Chancery  as  an  admirable  regulation  for  preserving 
that  institution  in  its  usefulness  and  vigour.  But  if  we  are  right 
in  our  speculations  on  this  subject,  the  Chancery  jurisdiction 
should  be  confined  to  those  causes  which,  from  their  nature^ 
cannot  conveniently  be  decided  or  settled  by  a  verdict.  The 
notion  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  between  Common  Law  and 
Equity,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
separation  between  the  two  courts  is  founded. 

The  complaints  against  the  delays  and  expense  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  led  in  the  year  1825  to  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  a  commission  was  issued  to  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  legal  characters,  with  Lord  Eldon  at  their  head* 
to  inquire  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Chancery 
practice,  and  whether  any  part  of  the  business  of  that  court 
might  be  usefully  withdrawn  from  it,  and  committed  to  other 
tribunals.  The  majority  of  the  commissioners  made  a  volumi- 
nous report,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Lord  Redesdale  dissented,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Considerations,  d&c.  The  nature  of  Chancery  jurisdiction 
IS  thus  explained  by  the  commissioners. 

'  «*  The  proceedings  in  the  coui  ts  of  Common  Law  are  Bim{4e,and  gene 
rally  founded  on  certain  writs  of  great  antiquity,  conceived  in  prescribed 
forms.  This  adherence  to  prescribed  forms  has  been  considered  as 
important  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  common  cases:  but 
in  progress  of  time  cases  arose,  in  which  full  justice  could  not  be  done 
in  the  court  of  Common  Law,  according  to  the  practice  then  prevailing ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  adequate  remedy  in  such  cases^ 
resort  was  had  to  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Equity, 
which  alone  had  the  power  of  examining  the  party  on  oath,  and  thereby . 
acting  through  the  medium  of  his  conscience,  and  of  procuring  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  notamenabletothe  jurisdiction  of  the  <;ouits  of  Gom-^ 
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moQ  Law,  and  whoie  evktonee  therefore,  tt  was,  in  many  eases,  impos* 
nfale  to  obtain  without  the  asststanoe  of  a  eonrt  of  Equity. 

**  The  application  to  this  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  instead  of 
bdng  in  the  form  <rf  a  writ  prescribed  by  settled  Law,  seems  always  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  petition  of  the  party  or  parties  aggrieved, 
stating  the  grievance,  the  defect  of  remedy  by  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  Common  Law,  and  the  remedy  which  it  was  conceived  ought  to  be 
administered.  This  mode  of  proceeding  unavoidably  left  every  com- 
plaining party  to  state  his  case  according  to  the  particular  circumstances, 
always  asserting  that  the  party  was  without  remedy  at  Common  Law. 

^  In  examining  the  provisions  framed  for  the  conduct  of  business 
transacted  in  ooorts  of  Equity,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider,  what  are 
the  subjects  usually  brought  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  how  it  has 
happened  that  such  adequate  remedy  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  courts 
of  Common  Law,  or  more  convenient  remedy  may  be  obtained  in  courts 
of  Equity. 

*'  One  great  source  of  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
Equity,  has  been  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  disposing  of  property, 
particularly  in  the  forms  of  trusts,  and  the  ingenuity  of  fraudulent  con- 
trivances, to  which  may  be  added,  the  power  of  disposition  of  all  property 
by  wili  The  vast  increase  of  personal  property  which  may  be  disposed 
id  l^r  deed  or  will,  or  distributable  according  to  Law  upon  intestacy ;  the 
difficuhy  of  obtaining  complete  justice  under  the  forms  of  Common  Law 
against  persons  accountable  for  property  of  others,  as  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators ;  or  as  partners  in  trade,  or  as  joint  owners  of  property ; 
or  in  a  vast  variety  of  other  ways  in  which  parties  may  become  so  ac- 
countable; the  demand  of  justice  for  the  specific  execution  of  contracts 
of  various  descriptions;  and  the  complications  of  interests  arising  from 
iDtrieata  transactions  for  which  the  course  of  the  Common  Law,  in  its 
simplicity,  can  give  no  adequate  remedy.'*  p.  9. 

The  alterations  suggested  by  the  Report  are  generally  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  circumstantial.  Little  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  Report  by  us,  for  the  intricate  practico  of  the  English  Chan- 
cery does  not  prevail  here,  and  the  complaints  against  our  court 
are  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The  following  is  the  boldest 
measure  which  they  seem  inclined  to  venture  on,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Legislature;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  judges  made 
■o  scruple  of  doing  the  same  thing  and  much  more  by  their  own 
Sttthori^ :-» 

^  A  diAculty  has  sometimes  been  experienced,  amounting  to  a  failure 
of  jostice,  from  the  contumacy  of  a  party,  who  refuses  to  obey  a  decree 
or  order,  direeting  him  to  execute  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  thereby 
depriving  his  adversary  of  the  benefit  which  he  is  entitled  to  derive  from 
the  ittdgment  of  the  court.  We  propose  that  a  power  shall  be  vested 
IB  the  court  which  will  remedy  this  evil.  That  where  a  person  is  in 
prison  for  disobedience  of  an  order  of  the  court,  directing  him  to  est- 
osae  some  deed  or  other  instrument,  there  the  court,  upon  motion  or 
petition,  supported  by  afidavit  that  such  person,  upon  application  duly 
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made  to  him,  after  he  had  been  not  less  than  one  week  in  custody,  has 
again  refused  to  obey  such  order,  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  authorize  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  court  to  execute  such  deed  or  other  instrument,  for 
and  in  the  name  of  such  person.*'  p.  49 — prop.  155* 

Our  Court  of  Equity,  without  any  legal  warrant,  has  made  a 
sweeping  regulation  that  the  master  shall  execute  every  deed 
which  the  judgment  of  the  court  requires.  The  convenience  of 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  the  stretch  of  power  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  law,  by  judicial  legislation,  was 
a  pernicious  example — and  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  this 
case,  because  it  is  a  fundamental  maxjm  that  Equity  acts  on  the 
person  only ;  and  this  innovation  confounded  first  principles^ 
and  removed  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  to  unlimited  juris- 
diction. The  Court  of  Chancery  was  like  Aaron's  rod,  that 
swallowed  up  all  the  others.* 

Upon  that  part  of  their  inquiry,  which  related  to  the  question, 
whether  any  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  not 
be  transferred  to  the  other  courts,  the  Report  is  short  and  unsa* 
tisfactory  ;  particularly  so,  considering  the  experience  and  high 
character  for  talent  of  the  authors.  The  only  part  of  the  chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction  they  arc  willing  to  abridge,  is  that  of  grant- 
ing a  conilmisdion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  abroad  as 
auxiliary  to  a  court  of  Common  Law.  This  is  a  very  obvious 
suggestion,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  a  court  of  Law 
should  not  issue  such  a  commission.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
power  which  calls  for  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of 
Equity ;  and  this  case  illustrates  the  principle  for  which  we 
contend,  that  wherever  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  possess  the 
means  of  administering  the  remedy,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ought  not  to  interfere.  For  why  should  there  be  two  tribunals 
to  accomplish  an  object  for  which  one  of  them  is  suflicient  ?  Or 
why  resort  to  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  when  the  ordinary 
and  regular  course  of  the  Common  Law  is  capable  of  givingthe 
same  relief?  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  talents  and 
great  experience  of  the  late  Lord  Chancelloi  and  bis  associates, 
if  they  had  examined  this  matter  on  principle  instead  of  con- 
tentmg  themselves  with  a  superficial  observation  ;  and  had,  by 
a  judicious  classificatidn  of  the  subjects  of  Equity  jurisdiction, 
distinguished  those  which  call  for  the  peculiar  powers  of  that 


*|By  au  order  of  Lord  Lyndburst,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
dated  April,  1828,  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
adopted  an  rules  of  the  Court  But  no  order  is  made  on  the  above  proposiUon, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  on  the  ground  thai  inch  alterations  can  only  oe  msda 
by  the  Legislature.    (Sec  2  RumWt  RtpwrU.) 
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Court,  from  those  which  can  be  effectually  managed  in  a  Court 
of  Com  iion  Law. 

We  havealrcady  stated,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  there  were  many  subjects  to  which  it  could  not  apply  ; 
and  these  subjects  formed  the  original  and  early  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  early  jurisprudence  of  England 
was  necessarily  narrow,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  subtle  and 
technical  way  of  reasoning.  This  was  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen.  The  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  far  from  extending,  narrowed  their  jurisdiction  still 
more ;  but  the  Chancellors  had  their  minds  enlarged,  and  their 
ideas  of  justice  improved,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
civilians.  They  gradually  took  possession  of  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  Courts  of  Law  refused  to  interfere,  where  upon  reason 
and  principle,  a  right  was  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  land  to  forbid  them  from  giving 
redress.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  attempted  the  same  thing, 
but  their  pretensions  were  repelled,  and  their  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  jurisdiction  constantly  put  down  by  prohibitions  from  West- 
minster Hall.  The  high  political  character  of  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  the  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  first  civil  dignitary  in  the  kingdom,  saved  the  authority 
of  his  court — although  often  contested  and  long  regarded  with 
jealousy.  It  was  one  good  consequence  of  these  conflicts  that 
the  Chancery  was  taught  to  proceed  with  great  moderation, 
and  a  check  was  put  to  that  latitude  of  discretion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  this  State,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  that  court.  In 
time,  the  decisions  in  Chancery  assumed  the  regularity  of  a  sys- 
tem. It  was  soon  perceived  that  many  of  those  causes  which 
bad  been  hitherto  carried  into  the  Court  of  Equity,  might  be 
equally  well  disposed  of  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which 
now  began  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  exercised  by  those  courts  over  a 
numerous  class  of  subjects.  In  former  times,  the  obligor  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  Chancery  for  relief  against  the  penalty  of  a 
bond.  Afterwards,  a  statute  was  passed  to  allow  parties  the 
same  benefit  at  Law.  Yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  this  was  a  subject  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  For  a  long 
time,  the  only  redress  that  could  be  obtained  on  a  lost  bond  waa 
in  Equity.  The  jurisdiction  is  now  concurrent.  Lord  Mans- 
field was  a  judge  of  a  truly  liberal  and  philosophical  way  of  think- 
ing ;  he  saw,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Court  of  Common  Law  from  enforcing  the  principles 
t>f  Equity,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  drive  a  suitor  to  the  expense 
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of  a  double  litt^ion  when  complete  joatice  eoold  be  obtained 
in  a  single  snit. 

Oar  judges,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  attempted  something 
of  the  kind,  but  in  the  applieation  of  the  principle,  they  were 
not  always  successful.  They  allowed  a  defendant,  in  an  action 
on  bis  bond,  to  rescind  his  contract,  but  they  unluckily  forgot 
half  the  case  while  they  were  about  it,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  defendant  k'eeps  the  land  and  the  money  too.  A  mode- 
rate degree  of  reflection  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  Court  of  Law,  in  this  case,  could  not  enforce  the  principles  of 
Equity,  because  it  could  not  do  justice  to  both  sides.* 

The  proper  mode  of  regulating  the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  courts,  is  certainly  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.— • 
Something  has  been  done  in  that  way,  but  not  effectually.  The 
act  of  1791,  provides  a  mode  for  obtaining  satisfaction  of  a  mort- 
gage in  some  cases  at  law.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
remedy  should  not  be  general ;  and  even  in  the  cases  to  which 
the  act  applies,  it  still  continues  a  subject  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion— ^but  if  the  Court  of  Law  can  deal  with  the  subject  effec- 
tually, the  jurisdiction  of  Equity  is  merely  superfluous.  Why 
should  a  suit  be  brought  now  on  a  lost  bond,  more  than  on  any 
other,  since  the  remedy,  in  each  case,  is  equally  plain  at  Law  f 
Contribution  between  sureties  is  still  a  subject  of  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction. There  was  a  good  reason  to  sue  in  Chancery  formerly 
when  an  action  at  law  would  not  lie;  but  with  the  reason  the 
practice  ought  to  cease.  Relief  of  sureties,  where  the  creditor 
has  given  time  to  the  principal,  or  has  varied  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  is  still  considered,  in  this  State,  an  equitable  defence* 
But  the  principle  is  familiar  to  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  is 
«very  day  applied  in  actions  against  insurers  and  parties  to  a 
guaranty.  And  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Le^ 
gislature  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  in  all  such  cases, 
•hould  not  be  taken  away. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  wonder,  how  in  a  small 
State  like  South-Carolina,  with  comparatively  few  inhabitants, 
and  the  titles  of  property  so  simplified  that  the  business  of  a 
conveyancer,  as  a  separate  profession  is  unknown,  we  should 
have  found  work  for  five  Chancellors.  But,  in  fact,  our  Court 
of  Equity  seldom  is  so  happy  as  to  have  a  proper  Chancery  suit ; 
its  chief  business  has  always  been  in  trying  legal  questions.  One 
most  fruitful  source  of  employment  is,  the  practice  of  granting 
injunctions  against  the  sheriff.  There  is  an  execution  against 
A.  and  iiis  negroes  are  seized ;  some  one  comes  forward  and 

*  Gray  vt.  Handkison.  1  Bay,  p.  378. 
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iiiggests  that  the  nfgroes  do  not  belong  to  A.  Upon  which,  an 
injunction  is  granted,  and  the  court  sits  to  try  the  legal  titles  of 
A.  and  B.  to  the  property.  This  is  a  proceeding  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  English  system  ;*  and  it  is  apparent,  that  in  such 
cases,  the  court  is  trying  an  action  of  troYer.  It  is  true  that 
such  injunctions  are  frequently  granted  at  the  application  of 
some  trustee  for  the  wife  or  children  of  A. ;  but  this  makes  no 
difference,  for  the  trustee  is  the  legal  owner,  and  is  perfectly 
free  to  sue  at  law.  The  only  good  reason  for  the  practice  is, 
that  the  sheriff  (in  the  low  country  at  least)  is  generally  a  nulla 
bona  man,  as  it  is  called ;  the  number  of  unsatisfied  executions 
in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor  against  him,  form  generally  a 
▼ery  strong  recommendation,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so,  to  th^ 
office.  A  judgment,  in  an  action  of  trover  therefore  against  an 
insolvent,  would  be  but  an  inadequate  measure  of  relief  to  tha 
suppliant  and  daily  orator  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  see  that  the  Legislature  have  recently,  by 
an  amendment  to  the  proceedings  in  detinue  and  trover^— giving 
the  plaintiff  a  right  to  security  for  the  property  itself,  taken  away 
the  chief  ground  for  the  continuance  of  this  practice — and  we 
hope  that  an  act  will  soon  be  passed  to  withdraw,  effectually,  all 
cases  of  trover  and  detinue  from  the  Court  of  Equity.  This 
measure  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  increased  fa- 
cility of  granting  injunctions,  since  the  commissioners  in  Equity 
have  been  invested  with  that  power. 

The  changes  which  we  have  recommended  would  be  attended 
with  a  great  saving  to  the  suitors,  and  to  the  public.  A  single 
Chancellor  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  provided  he  were  not  required  to  hold  a  court  in  every 
district,  and  to  try  cases  of  law.  Of  causes  that  properly  belongs 
to  his  court,  the  most  numerous  class  by  far,  consists  of  suita 
against  executors  and  administrators — and  the  appointment  of 
guardians.  But,  since  the  decision  in  Howard  and  Baldric,  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  the  ordinary  to  appoint  guardians,  it  ia 

*  Asplia  made  an  a^|«emeot  with  Gantin,  on  the  9tli  of  September,  1815,  to 
liaae  his  home  and  forniture  to  him;  and  on  this  aereemment,  Gantin  took  pot- 
settion.  A  Jodment  was  afterwards  recovered  asainst  Aiplin,  and  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1816^  the  iheriif  leiaed  bis  goods  in  Garstin's  possession.  The  latter 
filed  a  bill  anlnst  the  creditor  and  the  sheriff,  and  moved  for  an  injunction. 

The  VUe  Chanulhr, — ^Thb  is  a  legal  contract  for  a  ready-furnished  boose  ami 
Isady  and  the  party  has  a  possessoir  right  If  his  poMession  is  intruded  unon,  he* 
has  a  remedy  at  law.  The  sheriff  nas  no  right  to  seise.  If  he  does,  it  may  be  very 
imnrious  to  the  plaintiff,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  this  court  cannot  interfere 
where  there  is  a  legal  remedy.  The  right  to  take  in  execution,  is  a  qneaton  of  law. 
I^innetioiie  would  be  ^n>lied  for  ever^  da^r,  where  executions  were  impoperly 
imoed,  if  the  court  were  to  assume  a  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  There  is  no  instance 
of  stopping  a  proceeAng  at  law  mider  such  eirettmitaoeet.«-Oarrtia  vb.  Aifiin, 
1  Mad.  a^.  161. 
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uonecessary  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  for  that  purpose* 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  exercise  of  this  power,  by  the  ordinary^ 
is  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  great  saving  to  the  suitors  in  point  of  expense*  It  is  true  the 
ordinaries  are  not  likely  to  make  many  inquiries  into  the  fitness 
of  the  guardian,  nor  the  situation  of  the  infant's  estate  ;  but  the 
practice  is  just  as  loose  in  the  Court  of  Equity,  and  guardians  are 
appointed  there  without  any  inquiry  at  all*  Every  thing  is  taken 
on  the  word  of  the  solicitor,  and  the  only  question  which  the 
judge  asks  is,  whether  the  infant  chooses  the  person  in  court,  and 
whether  that  person  is  willing  f 

A  great  saving  also  might  be  effected  as  to  the  settlement  and 
distribution  of  estates,  by  referring  those  cases  more  frequently 
to  the  Court  of  Ordinary.  Where  the  estate  is  clear  of  debt, 
and  the  question  is  simply  respecting  the  executor's  accounts, 
that  court  is  perfectly  confpetent  to  decide.  The  executor  is 
now  compelled  to  pass  his  accounts  before  the  ordinary,  and 
may  be  cited  before  him  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  a  whole* 
some  regulation  to  require  the  complainant  where  the  suit  is 
merely  for  distribution,  to  cite  the  executor,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  ordinary ;  and  to  allege  in  his  bill,  specifically,  the 
errors  in  the  accounts,  admitted  by  the  ordinary,  against  which 
he  excepts  ;  or  to  show  that  the  defendant  has  refused  to  obey 
the  citation,  or  to  comply  with  the  ordinary's  decree. 

The  objections  to  our  late  Chancery  system,  as  cumbersome 
and  expensive,  have  induced  some  persons  to  recommend  the 
delegation  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  to  the  Common  Law  judges* 
But  this,  we  apprehend,  wouki  soon  merge  the  Common  Law  in 
Equity,  and  Equity  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  To  fill  the 
State  with  Chancellors,  is  a  sure  way  to  render  the  law  vague  and 
uncertain.  From  the  very  structure  of  the  court,  much  depends 
in  Equity  on  the  discretion  of  the  judge — and  from  the  nature 
of  Equity,  as  embodied  in  the  artificial  and  elaborate  system 
which  we  have  adopted,  it  requires  a  highly  gifted  mind,  with 
long  habits  of  study  and  experience,  to  administer  the  jurisdic- 
tion with  ability.  Suits  in  Equity  are  not  always  carried  on  by 
a  plaintiff  and  defendant  really  opposed  to  one  another,  as  in 
actions  at  Law.  Infants  and  persons  not  9U%  jurUiSre  very  often 
parties  on  the  record,  and  often  in  the  management  of  trusts, 
there  are  creditors  and  others  who  are  dee^ily  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  who  are  represented  by  executors  or  trustees,  hav- 
ing an  interest  or  feeling  in  opposition  to  them.  Much  is  done 
by  interlocutory  and  occasional  orders,  which  are  not  the  subject 
of  appeal*  It  is  often  the  interest  of  those  before  the  court,  to 
get  the  judge  to  relax  some  rule  of  the  courti  or  otherwise  to 
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tnleifere  in  a  caise  of  doubtful  propriety.  Among  a  variety  of 
Chaaeellors,  some  one  will  generally  be  found  to  grant  wbat  is 
wished  ia  sach  oases,  and  they  will  all  be  tried  until  one  is  found 
who  will  do  so.  Then  the  precedent  b  quoted  to  the  next,  and 
the  airnmeKhtm  ad  vereamdiam  is  brought  in  aid  of  other  ques- 
tionable grounds  of  judgment.  At  length  it  becomes  uncertain 
whether  there  is  any  rule  at  all. 

The  rules  of  that  part  of  our  law  which  is  called  Equity,  ad< 
mit  of  many  distinctions  and  abound  in  exceptions:  those  of  the 
Common  Law  are  general  and  positive.  Thus  the  Common 
Law  is  said  to  be  strict,  and  Equity  flexible.  This  is  the  true 
reason  why  so  much  depends  in  Equity  on  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  But  this  discretion  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary,  although 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  bounded  are  necessarily  less  definite  than 
those  of  the  Common  Law.  But  however  wide  the  discretion 
may  be,  which  the  rules  of  the  court  allow,  there  will  always  be 
cases  of  compassion  in  which  the  judge  is  tempted  to  go  beyond 
the  rule;  and,  in  those  cases  where  the  parties  are  not  adver- 
sary  as  we  have  before  explained,  the  facility  of  trespassing  on 
the  rule  is  very  great.  Some  judges  will  appoint  the  husband 
a  trustee  for  the  wife ;  which  is  one  way  of  breaking  the  trust, 
and  spending  the  children's  fortune.  While  men  are  at  their 
ease  they  are  always  desirous  of  treating  the  estate  of  the  wife 
and  children  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  when  they  are  pressed 
by  creditors,  they  are  anl^ious  to  show  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
then  at  all.  An  easy  judge  will  lend  his  aid  to  spend  it,  and 
another  to  get  it  back  again.  If  the  Common  Law  judges  are 
confined  to  their  proper  jurisdiction,  the  rules  of  Law  will  he 
strictly  applied :  and  if  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  is  adminis* 
tared  by  a  single  judge,  the  discretion  of  the  court  will  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  his  own  consistency.  But  the  union  of  the 
powers  of  both  courts,  would  lead,  insensibly,  to  the  blending  of 
Lawand  Equity,  which  would  relax  the  rules  of  law,  and  increase 
the  discretion  of  the  judge :  and  the  number  of  Chancellors, 
each  ruling  according  to  the  bent  of  his  private  way  of  think- 
ing,  would  render  that  discretion  vague  and  arbitrary.  On 
the  jury,  any  change  which  increases  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
must  operate  injuriously.  They  must  either  assume  a  corres- 
ponding license  of  discretion  to  keep  pace  with  the  bench,  or 
they  must  accommodate  their  verdict  to  the  opinions  or  caprice 
of  the  judge;  and  in  either  case,  it  appears  to  us  their  office 
might  as  well  be  abolished.  Indeed,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
would  be  likely  soon  to  become  a  mere  form  :  for  if  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  it  would  be  brought  to  the 
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standard  hj  an  iDJonction.  On  the  law  of  evidence,  the  effeet 
would  be  equally  disastrous.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  same  pains  are  not  taken  which  the 
Courts  of  Law  employ  to  exclude  improper  evidence,  because 
it  is  supposed  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  the  judge 
will  not  be  biassed  in  forming  his  judgment  by  illegal  testi- 
mony* The  habit  of  receiving  it,  however,  will  gradually 
extend  to  all  cases,  and  affect  not  only  questions  of  proper- 
ty, but  also  those  of  life  and  liberty.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  great  judge*  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  Law  and  Equity  had 
been  committed  to  the  same  court,  the  Common  Law  would 
have  sunk  long  ago.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  tha 
trial  by  jury  is  the  real  cause  of  the  distinction  between  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Courts  of  Equity,  and  if  the  original  separa- 
tion of  those  jurisdictions  was  founded  on  a  solid  and  substantial 
reason,  they  ought  still  to  be  kept  distinct.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  limits  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  should  be  settled  on 
principle,  and  strictly  confined  to  those  cases  to  which  the  course 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  trial  by  jury  do  not  apply.  To 
preserve  the  trial  by  jury  in  its  purity,  the  jurisdictions  of  Com- 
mon Law  and  Equity  should  be  committed  to  separate  courts  t 
and  to  secure  the  respectability  of  the  Chancery,  and  prevent 
that  court  from  running  wild,  a  single  person  will  administer  the 
jurisdiction  better  than  a  greater  number,  subject  of  course  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  it  exists  at  present. 

Lord  Redesdale  has  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
the  other  commissioners :  he  points  out,  with  great  force  and 
aeuteness,  many  inconsistences  in  the  proposed  regulations,  he 
thinks  the  commissioners  have  began  at  the  wrong  end— and 
condemns  the  whole  of  their  scheme  of  reform  as  inadequate  and 
superficial.  *  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him** 
wm  tali  auxilio — serious  and  inveterate  disorders  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  such  skin-deep  applications.  His  account  of  the  old 
and  the  new  practice  is  highly  interesting.  In  former  times,  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  done  by  the  clerks,  seventy- 
two  in  number,  who  were  the  only  attorneys  of  the  court. 

*'  The  whole  business  was  transacted  in  one  office,  in  which,  each 
six-clerk  had  his  separate  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  his 
business,  and  each  of  his  ten  sworn  clerks,  and  two  waiting  clerks  had 
a  seat  in  the  public*office  in  which  the  business  entrusted  by  the  suiters 
to  their  care,  was  transacted.  The  office  was  near  the  residence  and 
office  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  six  clerks  and  their  under  clerks ;  and  the  offices  of  the  several 
Masters  in  Chancery,  and  of  the  several  other  officers  connected  with 

*  Lord  Hurdwicke. 
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Ibe  Chaoceiy^  were  all  eataUisbed  nearlj  on  the  same  spot ;  so  that  the 
whole  busiaess  was  conducted  within  a  space  ofground  of  small  extent^ 
and  the  communication  of  every  officeof  the  C^urt  of  Chancery  with 
tfery  other  office,  was  short  and  easy."  p.  42. 

The  establishment  of  the  Court  remained  on  this  footing  for 
a  long  time,  but  the  attorneys  at  law  gradually  got  an  entrance 
into  the  court  as  practitioners.  At  first  they  transacted  the 
business  between  their  clients  and  the  Chancery  clerks,  and  di- 
vided the  fees ;  but  in  1729,  they  were  admitted  into  the  court  ae 
sworn  flolicitors,  and  soon  monopolized  all  the  practice ;  from  that 
time  the  clerks  in  chancery  lost  their  importance,  and  they  have 
dwindled  from  seventy-two  to  eighteen.  But  the  solicitors  have 
become  a  very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  transact  every  kind 
of  professional  business,  not  confined  as  the  clerks  were  to  a 
single  court.  The  acccount  of  the  way  in  which  they  get  through 
their  business  is  curious. 

**  They  delegate  their  duties  in  their  practice  in  the  courts  of  Common 
Law,  in  a  great  degree,  to  persons  called  special  pleaders ;  and  their 
business  in  equity  to  persons  called  equity  draughtsmen :  whilst  in 
matters  of  practice,  they  generally  resort  to  the  more  immediate  officers 
of  the  several  courts,  in  another  part  of  their  business  they  are  assisted 
by  persons  called  conveyancers,  by  whom  not  only  all  deeds  supposed 
to  have  been  prepared  in  a  solicitor's  office  are  generally  drawn,  but 
even  the  preparatory  business  which  may  enable  a  conveyancer  to  draw 
a  deed,  is  often  his  work,  and  not  the  work  of  the  solicitor. 

'*  Some  solicitors  do  still  diligendy  give  their  personal  attention  to 
their  business  inCourts  of  Equity  ;  but  others  generally  leave  it  to  be 
transacted  by  clerks,  and  sometimes  by  ignorant  clerks. 

"  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  conducting  business  by  delegatioO| 
may  ultimately  lead  to  a  general  want  of  that  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, which  sohcitors  ought  to  possess ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  know- 
ledge required  to  enable  Any  man  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  solicitor, 
will,  finally,  only  be  the  knowledge,  to  which  of  his  several  assistants 
he  ought  to  resort  for  the  purpose  o£  having  his  business  done  for  him, 

'*  fikit  even  this  limited  degree  of  knowledge  is  sometimes  delegated 
to  another  description  of  persons,  called  managing  clerks;  who  are  the 
veal  workers  of  all  the  uivder  parts  of  the  business.  Under  these  again 
are  other  clerks— often  mere  boys— who  are  daily  sent  about  with  a 
paper  containing  written  directions,  to  go  with  that  paper  to  the  several 
places  therein  specified,  to  ask  the  several  questions  therein  proposed, 
aod  lake  down  the  answers  in  writing ;  and  if  an  attendance  on  a 
Master  in  Chancery  should  be  part  of  the  business  to  be  done,  the  boy  is 
fiuniabed  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  he  is  ordered  to  attend  the  master,  not  with  the  ezpectatioa 
of  any  benefit  to  his  client,  but  merely  to  warrant  ^  charge  for  that  at- 
tendance in  a  bill  of  costs.**  p.  46. 
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'*  For  various  purposes,  and  particularljr  when  a  cause  is  brougiit  tQ 
a  hearing  in  a  court  of  equity,  a  duty  devolves  on  the  solicitors  enn 
ployed  on  both  sides  to  abbreviate  the  pleadings,  and  the  depositions  of 
witnesses,  if  there  should  be  any.  This  business  was  formerly  done  by 
the  solicitor  himself,  or  by  an  experienced  clerk,  whose  work  was  cor- 
rected by  the  solicitor.  It  is  now  usually  delegated  to  a  stationer,  who 
often  delegates  it  again  to  hi»  boy.  What  is  caUed  a  britf^  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  a  brief.    It  is  a  mere  transcript.'*  p.  51. 

It  is  to  the  solicitors  then,  that  his  lordship  attributes  the 
delay  and  embarrassment  of  the  courts.  They  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  h&ve  got  above  their  business.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  these  observations  are  entirely  inappli- 
cable to  our  own  judicial  proceedings.  Our  lawyers  practise  in 
every  coart  to  which  they  can  get  admittance,  and  are  engaged 
in  ail  kinds  of  professional  business.  In  Charleston,  the  evil 
from  this  cause,  has  become  very  great.  The  lawyers  cannot 
attend,  or  take  the  time  to  procure  the  witnesses  when  the 
cause  is  called,  and  the  case  is  continued  from  one  term  to 
another ;  so  that  after  a  session  of  six  weeks,  the  judge  has 
transacted  uery  little  business,  except  bearing  motions  for  con- 
tinuance. Mutual  indulgence,  negligence  and  forgetfulness  are 
the  necessary  consequence,  so  that  even  cases  at  Common  Law, 
are  often  four  or  five  years  on  the  docket. 

If  the  following  remarks  be  thought  to  savour  somewhat  of 
the  laudatur  temporis  artif  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  truth : — 

"  Redundancy  is  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  it  appears  in  eveiy  thing. 
Perhaps,  it  is  no  where  more  striking,  than  in  the  length  of  modern 
reports.  What  Peere  Williams  would  have  comprised  in  a  single  page, 
in  a  modern  report  may  occupy  half  a  volume.  The  length,  indeed,  of 
modern  reports,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  a  great  obstruction  in  the  despatch 
of  business.  A  ca^e  in  Peere  Williams  may  ^  read  in  five  minutes, 
and  its  import  perfectly  comprehended :  it  may  take  as  many  hours  to 
read  over  a  modern  report,  and  in  the  mass  of  matter,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  import  of  the  whole.  In  citing  a  modern  case  at  the 
bar,  the  counsel  can  scarcely  avoid  adopting  something  of  the  pnrfizity 
of  the  reporter ;  and  if  in  curtailing,  he  omits  what  his  adversary  may 
think  or  choose  to  think  important,  the  court  may  be  compelled  to  hear 
a  re-statement  of  the  same  long  case.  The  prolixity  complained  <rf,  is 
not  attributable  only  to  those  subjects  already  noticed :  it  is  to  be  found 
every  where — ^in  Parliament  as  well  as  in  Courts  of  Justice.  Almost 
everymodern  act  of  Pariiament  is  an  example,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  six  days  were  occupied  by  a  celebrated  orator  in  opening 
one  article  of  an  impeachment.'*  p.  65. 

We  recommend  these  remarks  to  oiir  new  rqiorter,  Mr. 
Peters,  who  prints  from  the  counsel's  brief  every  thing,  with 
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long  letters  and  all  sorts  of  evidence,  without  any  bearing  on 
the  decision,  and  then  gives  the  whole  story  over  again  in  the 
judge's  opinion.  He  is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  Wheaton,  who 
when  the  crop  of  cases  happened  to  be  short,  was  accustomed  to 
eke  out  the  volume,  by  long  extracts  from  other  works,  or  even 
from  his  own  common-place  book. 


Art.  IV.-»7%«  Life  of  EroMius ;  wiik  Hutotical  Remarks  an 
the  state  of  LUeraturej  between  the  tenth  and  rixteenth  ceniu^ 
rie$.  ByCHARLEsBuTLER,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  London. 
8vo.  John  Murray.  1825. 

There  is  no  portion  of  history  more  rich  in  important  events, 
or  which  more  immediately  strikes  the  mind  as  having  pro- 
duced definite  and  lasting  effects  on  the  world,  than  that  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  illustrious  monarchs 
that  swayed  the  sceptre — ^the  distinguished  pontiff  that  held  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter — ^the  storms  that  severed  the  Christian  world 
into  Romanist  and  Reformer,  all  combine  to  give  interest  to  the 
period.  Learning,  the  fine  arts  and  the  elegancies  of  life, 
which  had  before  been  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  Italy, 
now  began  to  develope  themselves  beyond  the  Alps  in  abun- 
dance and  maturity ;  and  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing, 
while  it  rendered  common  the  relics  of  ancient  lore,  teemed 
with  a  modern  literature  which  evinced  from  its  taste  and  eler 
gance,  that  the  dawn  of  civilization  was  complete.  Yet  far  the 
greatest  number  of  authors  of  that  time,  on  account  of  the  tem- 
porary or  local  interest  of  their  works,  or  an  overstretched 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  totally  destructive  of  originality  and 
force,  have  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.  Bembo,  Sadoleti,  San- 
nasaro,  Sebastian  Brand,  Paulus  ^fimilius,  &c.  are  known  but 
to  a  few  scholars,  who  have  given  their  works  a  very  cursory 
inspection.  Erasmus  alone  is  immediately  remembered  as  one 
completely  identified  with  his  age,  while  his  writings  exhibit  a 
wisdom,  raciness  and  genuine  humour,  still  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  of  thinking  of  our  day.  His  labours  in  the  cause  of 
learning  recur  to  the  scholar — his  exertions  for  Christianity  to 
the  theologian,  and  his  lighter  effusions  still  please  the  mere 
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general  reader.  Indeed,  a  book  cannot  be  written  on  that  period 
without  bringing  to  view  the  extensive  influence  he  exerted,  or 
without  quoting  some  sensible  remark,  some  shrewd  observation, 
or  humourous  saying  of  that  eternal  glory  of  Holland.  His 
name  is  much  less  known  in  England  than  on  the  Continent, 
where  his  works,  especially  some  of  his  minor  productions,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
permanent  standard  literature. 

We  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  after  our  own  fashion, 
and  then  take  notice  of  Mr.  Butler  and  some  of  his  other  bi- 
ographers. 

Desiderius  Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  the  tenth  of 
October,  1467,  or  thereabouts,  as  he  himself  never  knew  the 
precise  period.  He  was  the  love-begotten  progeny  of  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family  of  Gouda,  and  Margaret,  a  physician's 
daughter  of  Zevenbergen.*  His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Gerardus  Grerardi,t  which  means  in  the  German  language 
amidbk.  "  Following  the  fashion  of  learned  men  of  those  times, 
who  affected  to  give  their  names  a  Latin  or  Greek  turn,  he 
called  himself  Desiderius,  which,  in  Latin,  and  Erasmus,  which 
in  Greek,  has  the  same  signification."}  It  is  true  that  liis 
mother  "  had  loved,  and  was  a  woman,"  but  this  instance  ex- 
cepted, her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  irreproachable ;  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  circumstances,  that  the  per- 
Terseness  of  their  parents  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  aberration 
of  two  amiable  and  well-disposed  lovers.  The  father  some- 
time after  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  yet  continued  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Margaret  and  her  ofispring. 

At  the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  put  to  school,  probably  at 
Utrecht,^  where,  by  his  own  account,  he  made  little  progress, 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  was  long  hold  up  in  Holland 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  fagging.  Bayle 
suggests  that  the  dullness  attributed  to  him,  if  any,  was  in 
music,  a  study  then  of  great  importance ;  yet  even  in  this  he 
must  have  been  a  towardly  boy,  as  he  was  soon  engaged  as  a 
singer  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht. 

In  his  ninth  year  he  went  to  the  school  at  Deventer,  where 
Jbis  mother  attended  him  to  take  care  of  his  tender  age.     Thia 

*  Cofflpend.  Vitn.  t  Saiiiu,  Onomaiticoii  literarittm,  3. 14. 

%  Jortin'a  Life  of  Erasmus,  1.  3.  Fabricius  ta^s  ''  Eresmos  prius  patrio  mora 
Otrardus  Gerardi  F.  postea  e  Gerardo  (a  Gennaoico  Gtcr,  avidus,  et  Ar^,  natnra) 
De^ideritu  e  Gerardi  filio  Eratmut  fuit  appellatas."    Owen  thus  derives  it, 

^eritur  unde  tibi  sit  nomen  Erssmos  ?  Erot  imii. 
8i  ium  mut  egOi  te  judice  twnmut  ero. 

IJo.  Aib,  Fabriem,  5y/foge.  C^pwc.  9S3. 

$  So.  Herold.  Declamatio  Oper.  ErMiii.  8. 687. 
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institution,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  considered  as  the  Atbe- 
neum  of  Belgium,  and  still  maintained  a  high  reputation,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  light  of  the  succeeding  age.  His 
genius  here  began  soon  to  develope  itself,  and  to  attract  atten- 
tion. **  He  acquir€*d,  with  facility,  whatever  was  taught,  and 
retained  it  faithfully.*  As  a  proof  ofthe  excellence  of  his  memory, 
it  is  stated  that  he  could  repeat  every  word  of  Terence  and 
Horace.f  One  of  his  teachers,  John  Swinthein,  was  so  delighted 
with  him,  that  kissing  him,  he  declared  that  he  would  attain  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  erudition.  The  celebrated  Rudolph  Agri- 
cola,  who  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  muses  into  Ger- 
many, coming  into  the  school  during  an  examination  of  the 
themes  of  the  boys,  perused  that  of  Erasmus,  then  in  his  twelfth 
year ;  he  was  surprised  at  the  invention  and  the  various  beauties 
which  it  displayed,  and  after  complimenting  Erasmus,  told  him 
that  with  perseverance  he  would  make  a  great  man.|  In  many 
places,  Erasmus  speaks  ofthe  encouragement  he  derived  from 
those  praises. 

Among  his  works  are  preserved  some  Latin  verses,  written 
by  him  at  Deventer,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  which  are  very  cre- 
ditable, but  like  moift  grammar-school  poetry,  have  probably 
the  finishing  touch  ofthe  master.  Whilst  at  this  school  he  re- 
ceived something  not  quite  as  pleasant  as  the  praises  before 
mentioned,  but  quite  as  durable  in  a  school-boy's  memory — va- 
rious substantial  and  fundamental  applications  ofthe  birch,  to 
which  he  often  bitterly  alludes,^  "  alas,"  exclaims  the  worthy 
Fuller,  speaking  on  that  subject  **  many  a  school-master"  better 
answereth  the  name  ^tuBolsi^ns  than  ^aJwytjyos^  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  education. 
No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being  presented  unto 
them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furie8."|| 

Losing  both  his  parents  while  at  Deventer,  he  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  faithless  guardians,  who  first  dissipated  his  fortune,  and 
then  wished  to  force  Urn  to  become  reUgicm^  to  escape  a  just  re- 
tribution for  their  own  want  of  religion.  But  even  at  that  early 
age,  thinking  there  was  '*  more  warmth  than  piety  in  a  cowl," 
he  resisted  manfully  the  idea  of  entering  a  monastery.  After 
using  many  persuasions,  one  of  his  guardians  said  to  htm  in  a 
rage,  '*  you  are  a  rascal  (nebulo)  devoid  of  the  good  spirit ;  I 
renounce  my  guardianship ;  see  how  you  will  support  yourself." 
Even  these  threats  could  not  force  him  to  adopt  a  vocation  so 
repugnant  to  his  feelings.    In  the  meanwhile,  on  a  visit  to  the 

*  BmUu  fthenaniu,  Vite  Eruinl.  t  Ibid. 

X  Bayle  IHct  Entme.  $  Enoomivm  Moris,  Ac* 

I  Holy  sod  profiuis  itate. 
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monaslery  of  Steyney  he  encountered  one  of  bis  former  ootnpcui- 
ions  at  Deventer,  a  certain  Cornelius,  who  depicted  to  him  ia 
glowing  colours,  the  tranquillity,  the  repose,  the  abundance  of 
books,  the  angelic  society  of  the  place,  until  Erasmus,  between 
persuasion  and  force,  aided  by  sickness,  entered  as  a  novice» 
probably  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  in  regular  time  was  pro- 
fessed.* He  often,  in  after  life,  complained  bitterly  of  the  arts 
employed  to  inveigle  him  into  the  monastery,  and  to  retain  him. 
They  told  him,  particularly,  the  horrible  fate  of  the  various  re- 
probates who  had  returned  to  the  world  after  commencing  the 
noviciate — ^some  died  of  dreadful  disorders — many  were  thun- 
derstruck—others, snake-bitten  .f 

He  was  fortunate  in  contracting,  in  the  monastery,  a  friend- 
ship with  William  Herman  of  Gouda,  a  studious  young  man  of 
talents  and  attainments.  The  time  spent  by  their  companions, 
in  joking,  sleeping  and  eating,  was,  by  Erasmus  and  his  friend, 
devoted  to  the  best  Roman  authors  and  to  Latin  composition.} 
His  poems,  written  at  this  period,  exhibit  facility  and  consider- 
able poetic  talent,  though  he  never  valued  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  letters  also  evinced  that  he  had  attained  that  purity  of  style 
so  uncommon  out  of  Italy,  that  ease  and  pleasantness  that  after- 
wards acquired  him  such  an  elevated  rank  among  epistolary 
authors. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  his  first  letters  at  Steyne,  he 
speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the  ^'  elegancies  of  the  Latin  language," 
by  Lorenzo  Valla,  and  enters  warmly  into  his  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.^  Later  in  life,  (1505)  he  pub- 
lished Valla^s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  we  think 
it  not  improbable,  that  Erasmus, .  even  then,  might  have  been 
awakened  to  religious  research  by  the  works  of  this  author.  Valla 
denied  the  validity  of  Constantino's  donation,  the  letter  of  Abo- 
garus  to  Jepus  Christ,  and  the  received  opinion  that  each  of  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  creed  was  composed  separately  by  every 
one  of  the  A|)ostles ;  he  had  also  severely  attacked  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  clergy.  For  his  boldness,  be  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  where  he  was  protected  by  king  Alphonso ; 
but,  if  reports  be  true,  even  there,  though  he  escaped  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  he  had  to  compound  for  a  severe  scourging  in  the 
convent  of  the  Jacobins.     The  cause  of  letters  also  received 


*  Compend.  Vits.  t  Erasmi  Openu  Tom.  m.  p.  1628.  Epist.  442.  App. 

X  Beat.  RhenanoB,  Vita  Erasmi. — ^Besides  his  poemi,  thu  William  Herman  was 
the  author  of  an  Explanation  of  the  Mass— Aubertns  Mineus,  Anctwanim  de  Script. 
Eceles.  131,  and  a  History  of  the  War  of  Holland  and  Guelderland— Fabricins^ 
Bibl.  Med.  et  Infim.  LaUn.  3.  147 

i  Opera  Erasmi.  Tom.  iii.  p.  2.  Epist.  1-2,  p.  1793.  Epist.  407  to  420. 
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material  benefit  (rom  VaHa,  who  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  exposed  many  of  the  barbarous  locutions 
of  the  age.* 

Le  Clerc  tells  a  story,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  whieh 
shows,  that  all  the  time  of  Erasmus  was  not  employed  in  gather- 
ing the  fruits  of  knowledge,  unless  the  trees  of  Steyne  had  been 
transplanted  from  Eden  into  the  garden  of  the  monastery.  There 
was  a  certain  pear-tree  that  bore  fruit  so  exceedingly  fair  to  the 
eye  and  savoury  to  the  taste,  that  the  Prior  reserved  it  for  the 
especial  gratification  and  comfort  of  bis  own  palate.  Now  Eras- 
mus perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  wiih  the  worthy  father,  and 
to  prevent  a  monopoly,  visited  the  tree  several  mornings  be- 
times. Perceiving  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  fruit,  the  supe- 
rior placed  himself  very  early  at  the  window  of  his  cell  to  detect 
the  offender ;  he.  did  not  watch  in  vain ;  for  he  espied  through 
the  dubious  light  of  the  dawn,  a  monk  gathering  the  precious 
harvest  with  an  activity  and  despatch  that  showed  a  master- 
workman.  As  he  could  not  distinctly  see  the  personage,  he 
thought  it  best  to  wait  for  broader  day — meanwhile  Erasmus 
heard  some  noise  in  the  Prior's  cell,  and  fearing  discovery, 
slipped  down  the  tree  and  made  off  for  his  own  apartment,  limp- 
ing ail  the  way.  The  good  father  now  thought  himself  sure  of 
the  graceless  culprit,  for  there  was  a  lame  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery :  he  accordingly  assembled  the  whole  fraternity,  and  after 
a  harangue,  replete  with  unction,  on  the  important  duty  of  ca* 
nonical  obedience,  he  called  forth  the  limping  brother,  and 
rebuked  him  sharply  for  his  utter  want  of  godliness  in  purloin- 
ing the  pears  of  his  spiritual  father.  In  vain  did  the  astounded 
monk  earnestly  protest  bis  innocence ;  he  was  condemned  to  a 
heavy  penitence  for  the  combined  crimes  of  gluttony,  theft  and 
lalsehood.t  Erasmus  was  all  his  life  fond  of  fun,  but  this  anec- 
dote is  so  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  kindness  and  justice,  that 
we  very  much  question  its  authenticity. 

A  monastic  life  was  little  to  the  taste  of  Erasmus.  The  num- 
berless ceremonies,  fastings,  interruptions  of  sleep,  want  of  time 
for  study,  and  ill  health,  combined  to  render  his  residence  disa- 

Sj^reeable.     To  this  we  may  add,  the  want  of  a  Catholic  stomach, 
or  even  the  smell  offish  revolted  his  olfactories.} 

Henry  de  Bergues,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  contemplating  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  search  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  desired  a  learned  secre- 
tary, and  hearing  of  the  talents  and  ready  pen  of  Erasmus,  em- 

*  Bnicker.  Hist  Crit.  Phil.  Tom.  iv.  part  1.  32.— Fabriciiu.  Bibl.  Med.  et  lofim. 
iMt.  Valla, 
t  BibUoUi.  Univ.  7.  140.  t  Erasm.  Opcr.  Tom.  lii.  p.  1827   Epi^t.  442. 
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ployed  bim  in  tbat  eapacity,  having  first  obtained  bis  discbarge 
from  tbe  monastery.  The  companion  of  Erasmus'  studies, 
William  of  Gouda»  was  much  afBicted  at  their  separation,  an4 
addressed  him  in  an  ode,  which  begins:—- 

**  At  nunc  sors  nos  divellit,  tibi  quod  bene  vertat, 

Sors  peracerba  mihi 
Me  sine  solus  abis,  tu  Rheni  frigora  et  Alpeis 

Me  sine  solus  abis. 
Italiam,  Italiam  Istus  penetrabis  amsnam.*'* 

The  journey  did  not  take  place,  for  the  bishop  was  in  want  of 
money ,t  and  knew  that  it  was  useless  ''to  fish  without  a  golden 
hook."     He,  however,  retained  his  new  secretary  with  him. 

The  bishop  treated  Erasmus  with  much  kindness,  and  sent 
bim  to  Paris  (1494  or  '95)  to  finish  his  theological  studies,  with 
the  promise  of  a  pension,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
if  ever  paid.  He  resided  in  the  college  of  Montague,  where 
he  soon  fell  sick  from  the  putrid  eggs,  and  the  foul  air  of  his 
residence.  What,  between  poverty  and  repeated  sickness,  he 
be  rathef^  lived  than  studied,  to  use  his  own  phrase.j:  By  teach- 
ing some  young  men  attending  the  then  celebrated  university  of 
Paris,  he  gained  a  slender  subsistence ;  in  point  of  learning,  he 
was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  professors,  according  to 
Rhenanus.  One  of  his  pupils  was  an  English  nobleman.  Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  continued  ever  after 
a  steady  friend  and  benefactor. 

Either  Erasmus  soon  acquired  reputation,  or  the  French  lite- 
rati had  tact  enough  to  perceive  his  merit,  for  he  was  soon  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Faustus  Andrelinus,  the  poet  laureate,  and 
with  Robert  Gaguin,  professor  at  {he  university,  author  of  a 
Treatise  de  Mundissima  Conceptione,  a  History  of  France,  &c. 
In  1495,^  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Gaguin,  prefixed  to  the  History 
of  France  by  the  latter  is  published,  which  is  the  first  thing  of 
his  we  can  discover  to  have  been  printed,  though  he  informs  us 
that  his  poems  were  given  to  the  world  about  the  same  period.|| 
We  also  find  some  laudatory  verses  from  his  pen  annexed  to  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  William  Herman  of  Gouda,  published  at 
Paris  in  1497.1f 

Erasmus  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
Greek  language  and  literature ;  for  his  good  sense  soon  convinced 
him  that  his  Latin  studies  must  ever  remain  imperfect  without 

*  Beat.  Rhenanus.  Epist.  ad  Carol.  Quint.         t  Compend.  Vitae.  I  n>. 

$  Panser  Annal.  Typograph.  2.  909.    U  Oper.  Erasmi.  1.  Epist.  ad  Botshemnmi. 

^  Paoaer  Annal.  Typog.  %  314. 
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a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parent  source.  In  one  of  his  let- 
tersy  he  writes,  *'  had  I  money  I  would'  first  purchase  Greek 
books,  and  then  clothes ;"  and,  in  another,  he  declares  he  had 
rather  pawn  his  garments  than  deny  himself  the  comfort  of  the 
newest  Greek  publication  !*  We  fancy  there  are  few  who  would 
do  as  much  for  the  latest  Waverly  novel. 

Indeed,  it  required  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Erasmus,  aided  by 
excessive  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  abject  poverty  and  con- 
stant sickness.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  read  bis  pressing 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  bishop  and  other  patrons  for  assist- 
ance, which  were,  apparently,  fruitless.  But  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  his  wretchedness,  he  generally  in  his 
letters  exhibits  his  accustomed  festivity,  full  of  zeal  in  his  studies 
and  hopes  for  the  future.  One  of  his  Epistles,  for  instance,  de- 
scribes a  set-to,  or  literally  '^  pulling  of  caps"  between  his  land- 
lady and  a  maid  servant  of  small  stature  but  great  soul,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  these  two  choice  specimens  of  the  softer 
sex  are  depicted  with  graphic  effect.t  Erasmus  had  given  the 
maid  some  previous  instruction,  merely  in  joke  as  he  says,  but 
■o  doubt  he  was  well  diverted  with  the  spectacle. 

Being  obliged  to  quit  Paris  on  account  of  the  plague  in  1497| 
he  was  employed  in  the  low  countries  by  Anna  Bersalle,  Mar- 
chioness of  Vcre,  to  educate  her  son.  The  Marchioness  settled 
an  annuity  on  Erasmus,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  never  paid; 
but  he  always  spoke  highly  of  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  re- 
membered her  with  gratitude.}  Had  the  pensions  granted  to 
him  been  paid  regularly,  he  would  have  had  a  competence ;  but 
most  of  them  were  as  unsubstantial  as  the  Barmacide's  feast  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

In  the  year  1498,  Erasmus  visited  Engjand,  probably  at  th^ 
invitation  of  his  old  pupil  Mountjoy,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  the  literati.  Indeed,  the  English  appear 
first  to  have  perceived  the  great  talents  and  erudition  of  Eras- 
mus, and  to  have  ever  after  estimated  him  correctly.  The 
precise  time  of  his  first  visit  is  perhaps  doubtful,  and  also  the 
number  of  visits,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

Literature  had  made  small  progress  in  England,  compared 
with  Italy  or  even  France ;  yet  still  there  were  not  wanting  men 
of  profound  learning,  many  of  whom  had  heard  the  best  teach- 
ers of  Greece  and  Italy.  Such  were  Sixtine,  Latimer,  Pace, 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.  The  first  was  a 
foreigner,  deeply  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  with  extensive 

*  Opera.  Ensmi,  Tom.  Hi.  p.  51.  Eplst.  58. 
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acquirements  in  other  departments,  but  who  wrote  nothing. 
Latimer  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  sacred  and  profane  letters,  but  of  such  excessive 
modesty  that  he  never  ventured  upon  aothorship.  Besides  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Pace  understood  He- 
brew, Chaldnic  and  Arabic,  and  spoke  several  6f  the  modern 
languages.  Grocyn  had  studied  Latin  under  Politian,  and 
Greek  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  in  Italy,  of  which  lan- 
guages he  attained  a  critical  knowledge ;  he  afterwards  taught 
Greek,  with  great  applause,  at  Oxford,  though  nothing  remains 
of  his  writing  but  a  Latin  Epistle,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Proclus'  Sphere,  translated  by  Linacre  in  1499.  Under 
Politian  and  Chalcondylas,  Linacre  also  received  a  thorough^ 
classical  education,  which  placed  him  among  the  most  learned 
of  the  age  ;  but  in  medicine  also,  his  merit  was  so  pre-eminent, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Padua*  On  his 
return  to  England,  besides  his  benefits  to  classical  literature,  he 
established  two  professorships  of  physic  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  college  of 
physicians  in  London.  He  has  left  works  which  evince  his 
scholarship;  but  he  published  little  compared  with  his  learning. 

Erasmus  was  on  a  familiar  footing  with  all  those  profound 
scholars  ;  but  from  a  similar  sportiveness  of  wit  and  congeni- 
ality of  disposition,  Sir  Thomas  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  himself,  soon  were  like  two  brothers.  In  wit,  learning 
and  eloquence.  More  ranked  among  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
but  among  bis  numerous  works,  the  Utopia  is,  at  present,  the 
only  one  remembered.  Amidst  many  fanciful  notions  of  govern- 
ment, it  contains  political  principles  of  a  justness  and  mildness 
above  the  spirit  of  the  times— expressed  in  an  easy  and  pure 
style.  Colet  and  Lily  also  deserve  mention  in  the  above  illus- 
trious catalogue,  but  they  will  be  alluded  to  by  and  bye.  We 
may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  this  and  his  subsequent  visits, 
Erasmus  uniformly  mentioned  the  higher  clergy  of  England  as 
men  of  exalted  virtue,  distinguished  learning,  and  finished  edu- 
cation.* 

The  letters  of  Erasmus  exhibit,  during  his  visit,  the  highest 
state  of  satisfaction  and  excitement.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had 
learned  to  ride  as  well  as  any  clown  in  the  country,  which  he 
puts  down  elsewhere  as  a  thing  as  marvellous  in  a  Hollander  as 
to  see  a  frugal  Englishman  or  eloquent  divine.t  *'  Yes,"  says 
he  in  a  letter  to  Faustus  Andrelinus,  '*  Erasmus  is  become  no 

^  Opera.  Erasmi.  Tom.  iii.  p.  41.  Epist.  42,  p.  118.  Epist.  135^&c. 
i  Parabolw.  Opera.  Erasmi.  1.  599. 
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contemptible  horaeman,  almost  a  hunter,  a  not  unskilful  courtier, 
he  makes  his  manners  prettily,  smiles  blandly,  and  all  this  in 
spite  of  dame  nature."  From  his  rapturous  description  of  the 
attractions  of  England,  it  will  not  cause  surprise  that  he  tarried 
there  willingly,  but  that  he  was  stoic  enough  ever  to  tear  him- 
self from  that  Isle  of  Calypso.  "  Oh  Faustus,"  exclaims  the 
pious  monk,  "  if  you  thoroughly  knew  the  blessings  of  Britain 
you  would  hasten  here  with  winged  feet,  and  if  your  gout  would 
not  permit  you  to  do  this,  you  would  desire  to  be  made  a  Daed- 
alus* To  mention  but  one  pleasure  among  many,  here  are  nymphs 
with  heavenly  countenances,  soft,  kind,  and  whom  you  would 
readily  prefer  to  your  muses.  Besides,  there  is  a  custom  worthy 
of  everlasting  praise.  Whenever  you  come,  all  receive  you  with 
kisses.  If  you  go  away,  they  dismiss  you  with  kisses — ^you  return, 
you  are  received  with  kisses :  they  take  their  leave  of  you — ^still 
kisses.  Do  you  meet  them  any  where,  they  kiss  you  abundantly. 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  but  kissing  wherever  you  go.  Oh ! 
Faustus,  did  you  taste  but  once  bow  soft,  how  fragrant  they  are, 
you,  in  truth,  would  wish,  not  as  Solon  did,  to  pass  only  ten 
years  in  England,  but  to  sojourn  there  to  your  latest  hour."* 
We  think,  however,  it  is  Montaigue,  who  says  "that  the  good 
Erasmus,  though  he  writes  so  gallantly,  was  shamefaced  enough 
among  the  fair-sex." 

In  departing  from  Dover  for  France,  he  was  not  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  as  be  had  been  with  the  la« 
dies ;  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  shipwrecked  before  he  entered 
the  ship.  By  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  forbidden  to  take  coin 
out  of  the  country,  and  Erasmus,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  regu- 
lation, was  so  thoroughly  stripped  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
that  he  had  not  enough  left  in  his  pockets  to  have  sunk  the  boat 
of  Charon.  He  seems  to  have  remembered  the  loss  as  long  as 
he  lived,  but  he  merely  says,  goodbumoredly,  that  he  paid  dear 
to  learn  one  law.t 

After  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  wrote  some  most  supplicatory 
letters  to  his  patrons  for  money,  in  order  to  go  to  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  doctor's  degree.  Not  that  Erasmus  va- 
lued a  mere  title,  *'  but  no  one,"  says  he,  "  is  thought  learned, 
unless  he  is  called  pur  roaster,  (the  title  given  to  doctors  in 
theology,!)  although  Christ,  the  first  of  theologians  forbids  it."^ 
Erasmus  says,  '*  his  wants  oblige  him  to  be  impudent ;"  but  im- 

*  Opera.  Erasmi.  Tom.  iii.  p.  56.  Epi«t.  65. 

t  Compend.  Vit». — CoUoq.  Famil.— Epttt.  ad  Botxhemum,  &c. — Oper.  £ra«iDt 
Tom.  i.  Slc, 

t  Epift  Olweur.  Vlfor.  2.  ^  Enimi  Oper.  3.  Epist  98,  p.  84. 
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pudence  seemed  lo  have  availed  him  nothing :  he  remained  in 
France,  and  remained  poor. 

He  published  his  treatises  **De  Copia  Verborura  et  Rernm/* 
and  **  de  conscribendis  Epistolis,"  probably  about  this  time,  aU 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  bibliographical  writers 
till  long  after.*  Both  of  those  works  are  agreeably  written,  an4 
contain  things  that  may  be  even  now  read  with  profit,  notwith- 
standing the  many  works  we  have  on  Rhetoric.  We  would  cite 
as  an  instance,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
treatise  **  De  Copia."  But  at  a  time  when  every  gentleman 
was  expected  to  write  Latin,  and  no  tolerable  treatise  on  style 
existed,  they  were  invaluable.  The  numberless  editions  attest 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 

But  the  first  work  which  can  be  said  to  have  given  him  an 
European  reputation,  was  his  Adages  or  Proverbs,  (1500.)  This 
was  a  learned  explanation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  proverb?, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  under- 
standingly,  and  particularly  to  comprehend  numberless  delicate 
allusions  throughout  the  classics.  Immense  and  critical  read- 
ing, a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  a  clear  and  saga- 
cious mind  were  required  for  this  great  and  useful  undertaking. 
Most  of  it  has  been  dressed  out  differently,  and  served  up  in 
notes  to  the  classical  authors,  which,  in  some  measure  has  di- 
minished the  absolute  necessity  of  the  original,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  work  at  that  period,  it  is  not  exempt 
from  errors ;  but  to  this  day,  it  cannot  be  well  dispensed  with 
from  the  library  of  the  classical  student.  Besides  its  learning, 
the  anecdotes  with  which  it  is  enlivened,  the  judicious  reflec* 
tions,  humourous  remarks  and  facile  style,  render  it  as  amusing 
as  instructive.  Under  different  proverbs,  he  threw  out  the 
leading  ideas  of  that  amiable  morality  and  pure  piety,  after- 
wards more  fully  developed  by  him,  and  which  were  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  superstitions  and  erroneous  principles  of  the 
period.  The  vices  and  follies  of  kings  and  rulers  are  lashed 
with  severity,  their  duties  pointed  out  with  moderation  and  wis- 
dom. He  censures  in  strong  terms  that  rage  for  war  among 
Christian  princes,  by  which  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their 
subjects  are  wantonly  sacrificed  to  an  unprofitable  ambition. 
The  corruption  of  doctrine,  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  that 
clouded  vital  religion,  the  luxury  and  irreligion  of  the  higher 
clergy  are  handled  with  a  boldness  amazing  for  the  times.  It 
would  be  idle  to  recapitulate  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  schools,  the  church,  and  politics,  that  are  touched  by  hi? 

*  Jortin's  Life  of  Ensmus,  1. 13.  Opera  Erauni,  lib.  til.  p.  47.  Epift  03. 
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poigBaat  pen.  Many  of  our  observatiom,  it  is  true,  will  apply 
better  to  the  succeeding  editions,  than  to  the  first  imperfect  im- 
pression, but  the  germ  of  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking  was  here 
exhibited* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  principles  of  the  "Adages," 
excited  the  ill-will  of  many  of  the  ignorant  monks ;  but  the 
applause  it  received  from  the  learned  was  so  unanimous,  that 
the  voice  of  detraction  was  perfectly  hushed.  ^*  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treatise  '  De  Copia,'  and  the  '  Adagia,'  learning 
(says  Rfaenaaus)  broke  out  like  a  sun  that  had  been  obscured 
by  clouds."  Many  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  then  by  the 
learned,  now  seem  hyperbolical ;  but  we  must  remember  the 
importance  then  attadied  to  classical  learning,  and  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  it  out  of  Italy.  Not  less  than  thirty  editions  of 
this  huge  compilation,  or  abridgments  of  it,  were  printed  during 
the  life  of  Erasmus. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  work  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  from  the  circumstance  that  Pope  Gregory  XUL 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ordered  an  edition  to 
be  published,  carefully  weeded  of  all  those  sprouts  of  heresy 
that  possessed  not  the  genuine  odour  of  sanctity  to  orthodox 
ileuses.*  This  task  was  performed  by  Paolo  Hanuzio,  no  doubt 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Latinity,  but  deprived  of  all  the 
strength  and  wit  of  Erasmus. 

The  plague  breaking  out  at  Paris,  Erasmus  retired  to  Lou- 
vaio,t  where  he  published  several  of  his  writings,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  his  "  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani,"  or 
•«  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier,"  (1503.)  '<  I  did  not  write  it," 
(the  Enchiridion)  says  he  in  a  letter  to Colet,  "for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  my  genius  or  eloquence,  but  solely  to  cure  the  vutgar 
error  ofiko^e  who  make  religion  consist  in  eeremanies^  and  the  more 
than  J&idA  observance  of  bodilg  maUers^  strangely  neglecting 
those  things  which  pertain  to  real  piety  ."|  The  idea  of  writing 
this  work,  arose  from  the  following  circumstances : — Erasmus 
had  a  military  friend  or  acquaintance,  who  was  not  only  givea 
to  breaking  the  seventh  commandment,  and  committing  other 
peccadillos,  but  occasionally  exercised  the  right  which  the 
judicious  Blackstone  has  accorded  to  every  free-born  English- 
man, of  chastising  bis  helpmate-— a  right,  it  will  be  admittedf 
more  agreeable  to  common  than  cknl  law.  Yet  this  man  waa 
very  exact  in  the  externals  of  religion.  The  wife  requested  the 
assistance  of  Erasmus,  who  Wftote  the  small  work  above  alluded 

*  Renouard— Annales  des  Aides,  p.  35,  Sonpl.  A.  D.  161S. 
t  Lftmbinet — Origine  de  rimDrimerie,  2. 141. 
I  Open  Enwmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  v4,  Epist  lOS. 
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to,  to  demonstmte  the  necessity  of  vital  piety,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  virtues.  His  laudable  exertions  bad  little 
effect  on  the  graceless  husband,  who  tauntingly  said  the  book 
possessed  more  piety  than  its  author.  It  was  much  the  fashion 
then  with  theologians  to  divine  the  mystical  and  allegorical 
meaning  not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  Ovid  and  JEsop's 
Fables,  &c.  of  which,  Don  Calmet's  explanation  of  the  holy 
books  of  Blue  Beard,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  no  bad  speci- 
men.* The  Enchiridion  of  Erasmus,  was  somewhat  tinctured 
with  these  pious  hallucinations,  which  shew  more  ingenuity  than 
good  sense  or  probability,  but  is  generally  simple,  pious  and 
useful.  It  is  said  that  Ignatius  Loyala  found  his  religion  like 
Bob  Acre's  courage,  oozing  out  of  his  finger's  ends  whenever 
be  read  this  work,  and  some  other  devotees  of  highly  spiritual- 
ized religion,  have  passed  a  similar  judgment.  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  common  sense  is  not  hot  enough  for  bigots,  who 
like  all  other  persons  overheated,  think  every  thing  cold  that 
does  not  come  up  to  their  own  temperature. 

To  practise  himself  in  Greek,*  Erasmus  translated  into  Latin 
from  that  language,  parts  of  Euripides,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Li- 
banius,  &c.  which  were  published  at  various  times,  commencing' 
as  early  as  ISOl.f  Works  of  that  description  were  received 
with  avidity,  because  many  who  did  not  understand  the  original 
language,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  them  in  translation,  and  to 
those  who  were  studying  Greek,  they  were  an  useful  assistant 
before  good  grammars  or  lexicons  were  in  existence.  It  may 
be  readily  imagined,  that  in  the  present  state  of  classical  learn- 
ing, we  have  translations  more  exact  and  elegant. 

After  long  meditating  a  journey  to  Italy,  he  set  out  for  that 
cradle  of  reviving  literature,  towards  the  close  of  1506.  To 
amuse  himself  while  crossing  the  Alps,  he  composed  on  horse- 
back, his  beautiful  poem  *'On  Old  Age,"  which  contains  expres- 
sions, from  whence  we  may  discover  that  Erasmus  began  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  years,  though  not  yet  forty,  and  ever 
after  speaks  of  himself  as  feeble  and  sickly  .| 

He  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Bologna.^  Here  he  witnessed  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  the  entry  into  that  city  of  Pope  Julius  II.  as  representative  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Saviour  of  Mankind,  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  bearing  War  and  bloodshed  before  them. 
Erasmus,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  has  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  this  bloocP'Stained  pontiff,||  and  for  this 

*  King  of  Pnusia's  work  translated  by  Holcroft.   Also  Epist.  Obsc.  Vir. 

t  Panser.  Annal.  Typograpb.        t  Opera  Erasmi.  torn.  i.  Epiat.  ad  BotEhemun. 
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reason,  has  sometimes  been  suspected  of  writing  the  witty  dia- 
logue "Julius  Exclususy"  in  which,  that  Pope  is  represented  as 
excluded  from  heaven  by  St.  Peter,  on  account  of  his  misdeeds. 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Butler  should  wish  to 
saddle  this  work  on  Erasmusi  when  he  has  so  positively  dis- 
avowed it,  and  disapproves  so  warmly  of  anonymous  publi- 
cations.* From  the  known  principles  of  Faustus  Andrelinus, 
we  think  it  more  than  probable  that  he  was  the  author,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Prosper  Marchand.t 

It  appears  that  Erasmus  was  several  times  in  danger  of  being 
pelted  and  beaten  to  death  at  Bologna,  on  account  of  his  mo- 
nastic habit,  which  resembled  the  dress  of  those  who  attended 
persons  infected  with  the  plague.  He,  therefore,  obtained  per- 
mission from  Pope  Julius  II.  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order  or 
not,  as  he  pleased,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Leo  X.| 

Ever  since  the  first  publication  of  his  "Adages,"  Erasmus 
laboured  at  a  more  ample  and  correct  edition,  which  he  com- 
pleted while  at  Bologna;  but  he  was  desirous  of  having  it 
printed  at  the  celebrated  Aldine  press  of  Venice.  This  was 
the  first  establishment  since  the  invention  of  printing,  whose 
especial  object  was  to  give  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  the 
classics,  particularly  those  in  the  Greek  language.  The  types, 
the  paper,  the  ink,  the  composition  and  press-work,  were  far 
superior  to  any  thing  of  their  kind  at  that  period,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  show  what  slight  improvement  we  have  made 
in  the  typographic  art.  Aldo  Manuzio,  the  founder  and  the 
then  director  of  the  establishment,  was  himself  deeply  versed  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  also  called  to  his  assistance  the 
most  erudite  men  of  the  age.  In  order  to  attain  a  more  exact 
and  ready  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  formed  an  academy  of  skilful 
Hellenists,  whose  conversations  were  held  entirely  in  that  lan- 
guage, of  whom  Erasmusjwas  afterwards  one.  The  excellency 
and  beauty  of  the  Aldine  classics  had  given  them  a  high  value 
throughout  Europe,  which  they  still  maintain,  particularly  as 
they  often  preserve  the  readings  of  MSS.  which  have  perished. 

Erasmus  wrote  to  Aldo,  informing  him  of  his  wishes,  and  was 
immediately  invited  to  Venice  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
^'  The  printing  of  other  important  works  was  immediately  sus- 
pended for  the  *'  Adages,"  on  account  of  its  great  utility  and 
eradition."<^ 

*  Opera  ErefmL  torn.  iii.  p.  1622.  Epist.  160.  p.  324.  Epist.  317. 
t  Basbier,  Diet  desAnonvmes,  3.619.  Paris,  1824. 
I  Open  Erasmi,  Epist.  ad  Seiratium— Beat.  Rbenanus,  Vit.  Eresmi. 
i  Renouard,  Ann.  des  Aides,  vol.  u.  p.  33,  A.  D.  1803.  Suppl.  93,  &c. 
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During  eight  months,  Erasmus  waa  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Aldoi  and  treated  with  great  kindness.*  It  has  been  said  bjr 
various  author8,t  that  the  friendship  of  thene  two  scholars  soon 
ended  in  mutual  coolness ;  but  certainly,  Erasmus,  io  his  letters, 
continued  to  speak  kindly  of  his  host  and  to  render  justice  to 
his  learning;!  and,  on  the  other  hand,  aAertbe  death  of  Aide, 
his  father-in-law,  Andrea  Torresano  d'Assola,  invited  Erasmus 
to  Venice  in  the  most  friendly  terros.^  It  is  true  that  Paolo 
Manuzio  treated  Erasmus  with  some  contempt,  "  Transaipinoa 
quidam  homo,"  but  this  was  after  the  Reformation,  when  bigotry 
or  policy  were,  probably,  more  consulted  than  his  judgment; 
The  fame  of  Erasmus  had  preceded  him,  and  obtained  at 
Venice  the  friendship  of  Marcus  Musurus,  Scipio  Cateromachus, 
(Fortiguerra)  Hieronymus  Aleander,  and  other  men  cele- 
brated for  their  classical  attainments*  He  next  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Bembo,  Car* 
dinal  Griinani,  Giles  of  Viterbo,  Cardinal  St.  George,  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  afterwards  supreme  pontiff  under  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
&c.||  Had  he  desired  to  remain  in  Italy,  the  inducements  held 
out  to  him  were  sufficiently  flattering,  but  neither  the  state  of 
literature,  nor  the  manners  of  the  clergy  corresponded  altogether 
with  his  expectations. 

In  1509,  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  English  throne,  a  monaieh 
of  talents  and  learning,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  lead  on  an 
Augustan  age.  Mountjoy  communicated  the  news  to  Erasmus, 
and  pressed  him  by  all  means  to  hasten  to  England.  The  pros-* 
pect  was  certainly  flattering  for  Erasmus,  as  in  the  childhood  of 
Henry  he  had  known  him  well,  and  had  since  received  letters 
from  him  full  of  kindness  and  respect.  A  prebend  was  also 
offered  him  from  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
short,  he  was  promised  such  mountains  of  gold,  that  he  thought 
**  one  Factolus  would  not  suffice  to  wash  the  precious  metal  out 
of  him.*'  We  are  sorry  to  say,  the  El  Dorado  which  had  feasted 
his  fancy,  vanished  at  his  approach ;  and  he  often  lamented  the 
literary  treasures  of  Italy,  and  cast  many  a  longing,  lingering 
look  atjier  bright  skies  and  smiling  landscapes.  The  amiable 
Warham  gave  him  a  pension,  and  during  his  life,  remained  a 
firm  and  active  friend.  It  seems  from  their  correspondence, 
that  the  right,  reverend  Father  in  God  was  as  fond  of  jokes  as 
his  humourous  protege^  and  that  too  on  pretty  delicate  subjects. 
Erasmus  was  at  that  time  suffering  under  the  gravel,  which, 

^  Renouard,  Annales  des  Aides,  2. 
t  Mills,  Theodore  Daca»— Renouard,  Ann.  dcf  Aide*. 
X.  Opera  Erasmi,  torn.  iii.  p.  506,  Epist.  466.  $  Ibid. 
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eontrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Sydenham,  he  thought  was  increased 
hf  beer,  and  mach  mitigated  by  Greek  wine,  or  any  other  good 
palatable  wine,  even  without  a  classical  name.*  He  tells  the 
Archbishop  that  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  executioners  and 
harpies,  that  is,  doctors  and  apothecaries.  *'  I  am  in  labour," 
continues  he,  *'  but  I  know  not  what  offspring  1  am  to  give  birth 
to.''t  In  reply,  the  old  prelate  gives  him  a  letter  of  puns,  and, 
moreover,  sends  a  medicine,  which  he  says,  possesses  a  wonder- 
ful virtue — a  good  sum  of  mooey4  On  one  occasion,  he  pre- 
sented a  horse  to  Erasmus,  who,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  among 
other  things  says-*-**  I  have  received  a  horse  not  very  seemly 
but  good,  for  he  is  free  from  all  the  mortal  sins  but  gluttony 
and  sloth ;  and  is  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  con- 
fessor, pious,  prudent,  humble,  modest,  sober,  chaste  and  quiet ; 
he  biteth  no  one,  and  kicketh  not."^  Warham  spent  his  fortune 
in  acts  of  beneficence,  and  died  pennyless,  which  can,  probably, 
be  said  of  (ew  archbishops  since  the  Reformation*  -From  Ton- 
stall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  two 
learned  prelates,  he  received  constant  acts  of  kindness  and 
liberality. 

From  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  it  b  certain  that  he  taught 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  whether  as  Professor  or  not,  is  not  per- 
fectly sure ;  but  it  is  more  sure  that  he  got  very  little  money 
for  it.  He  observes  in  a  letter,  with  his  usual  grave  manner 
and  suppressed  sarcasm,  '*  I  behold  in  the  university  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  most  Christian  poverty.  As  for  gain,  I  see  no 
prospect — ^for  what  can  I  strip  from  the  naked.*' || 

The  first  work  he  printed  during  this  visit  to  England,  was 
his  celebrated  **  Encomium  Morise,"  or  **  Praise  of  Folly," 
which  was  among  the  most  witiy  and  popular  of  his  works.  In 
it  he  makes  folly  mount  the  rostrum,  and,  after  modestly  ex- 
cusing herself  for  speaking  her  own  praises,  shows  that  folly 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  every  class  of  mankind.  Are  not 
all  the  world  fond  of  children  even  before  intellect  begins  ?  Is 
not  every  grey-bearded  philosopher  delighted  with  the  fair  sex, 
not  certainly  on  account  of  their  wisdom,  for  nothing  is  more 
dreaded  than  a  blue  stocking  ?  What  is  more  delectable  than 
eourtship,  yet  what  more  silly  ?  What  is  more  dull  and  fatiguing 
than  long  repasts  with  the  grave  and  wise,  and  how  we  are 
relieved  when  the  blunders  and  jokes  of  some  jack-pudding 
**  seta  the  table  in  a  roar  f "  Have  not  hunters,  gamesters,  ama- 
teurs of  the  fine  arts,  even  men  of  science,  all  their  follies,  and 

*  Opwa  Erasmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  106.  Epist.  118.        f  Ibid.  p.  164.  Epist.  188. 
t  Wd.  p.  117.  Epist.  134.  i  Ibid.  p.  813.  Enist.  697. 
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are  they  not  happy  in  them  ?  He  then  passes  in  review  gram- 
marians, poets,  lawyers,  courtiers,  monks,  bishops  and  rardi- 
nals,  neither  does  he  spare  kings  and  princes,  nor  the  popes 
themselves.  The  vices  of  the  theologians  and  the  corruptions 
of  rhe  church  are  touched  with  peculiar  severity  ;  and  truly,  if 
he  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  discussions  of  the  schoolmen,  di- 
vinity was  in  a  rare  condition.  *'  Nuth  possibilis  propositio : 
Paitr  divs  vdit  JUiumf  Num  deus  potuerit  mppottitare  muli- 
erem,  num  diabolum,  num  asinnm,  num  cucurbitam,  num  sill- 
cem  f  Tum  quern  admodum  cucurbita  fuerit  concionaturai 
editura  miracula,  figenda  cruci?  Folly  concludes  by  asserting 
that  folly  is  the  true  summum  bonwn.  The  work  was  written  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend, 
and  finished  in  a  week.  It  was  probably  printed  in  1509. 
though  the  first  edition  with  a  date,  is  in  1511.*  So  great  was 
its  popularity,  that  it  was  re-published  seven  times  in  a  few 
months,  and  was  soon  transfused  into  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. A  commentary,  added  by  Martin  Lister,  in  which  the 
classical  allusions  and  refined  irony  were  explained,  added  to 
its  more  extensive  circulation.  That  eternal  punster,  Owen, 
among  his  other  epigrams  on  Erasmus,  has  thus  noticed  the 
"  Encomium." 

SiuUiiuB  iaudem  scripsisti  primus,  Erasme : 
Indicat  ingenium  Stultitia  ipsa  tuum. 

About  1510,  the  learned  and  virtuous  Dean  Colet,  founded 
the  school  of  St.  Paul  at  his  oivn  expense,  and  appointed  the 
famous  Lily,  author  of  the  grammar,  the  first  master.  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  kindly  received  by  Colet  on  his  visit  to  England, 
and  had  constantly  afterwards  experienced  his  bounties,  com- 
posed various  works  for  the  school,  and  in  particular,  recast  his 
treatise  '^DeCopia,"  till  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  new  book. 
"Alas,*'  exclaims  he,  in  allusion  to  that  treatise,  ''in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  (copia)  I  am  sufiTering  from  want,  (inopia.)  In- 
deed, his  poverty  was  so  excessive,  that  he  had  to  beg  his  friends 
in  the  most  abject  and  unblushing  manner.*'  But  the  thorny 
point 

*'  Of  bare  distress  had  ta*en  away  tlie  show 
Of  smooth  civility.'' 

And  he  complains  feelingly,  that  the  thing  he  hates  most  in  his 
fortune  is,  that  it  will  not  permit  him  to  be  modest.t  His  friend 

*  Bnineti  Manuel  du  Libnure,  Erasmus. 

t  Opera  Erasmi.  torn.  Ui.  p.  131.  Epbt.  150. 
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Colet  writes  to  him  in  one  instance,  that  he  will  send  him  money 
if  he  would  befr  hard  enough  for  it ;  yet  even  his  humiliations 
were  not  always  successful.  Cardinal  Ximenes  once,  when 
provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  set  out  on  a  pious  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  one  Rnyz.  They  had  but  one  mule  between 
them,  and  as  for  nurture,  they  depended  on  him  *'who  fed  the 
ravens.''  Whenever  Uuyz  begged,  they  fared  well  enough,  but 
Ximenes  regularly  returned  with  an  empty  wallet,  after  spend- 
ing the  whole  day  in  going  from  door  to  door.  So  that  while 
they  were  copiously  dispensing  the  bread  of  life  to  others,  they 
were  often  nearly  famished  for  want  of  their  daily  bread.  At 
length  Ruyz  said  to  Ximenes,  '*  My  worthy  father,  God  gives 
to  every  man  a  talent.  You  have  a  talent'  for  preaching,  and 
I  for  begging — let  us  each  profit  by  his  peculiar  gift :  do  you 
take  the  pulpit,  and  give  the  wallet  up  to  me !"  They  made 
the  exchange,  and  both  preaching  and  begging  were  crowned 
with  an  abundant  harvest.*  Poor  Erasmus,  from  his  success, 
evidently  was  not  possessed  of  the  begging  talent.  Nothing 
but  the  most  pressing  want  could  have  so  bowed  his  spirit,  for 
no  one  was  ever  less  desirous  of  fortune. 

He  soon  awoke  from  his  dreams  of  a  golden  age  in  England, 
and  returned  to  the  Continent  in  1514.  In  departing,  the 
sailors  (marUimi  prmdanes)  put  his  clothes  and  papers,  the  fruit 
of  many  years  study,  on  board  of  another  ship.  He  did  not 
bear  his  loss  with  the  equanimity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
when  his  precious  lucubrations  were  destroyed  by  his  little  dog, 
merely  exclaimed,  *'Ah!  Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  knowest 
not  what  thou  has  done."  On  the  contrary,  Erasmus  lamented 
his  offspring  *'tiil  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head  sent  the 
waters  down  his  cheeks :  it  was  like  the  voice  of  Rachael  weep- 
ing for  her  children,t  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not."  As  he  does  not  allude  to  the  subject  afterwards  in 
his  letters,  it  is  probable  that  the  papers  were  recovered. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  theEmperor  Charles 
V.  appointed  Erasmus  one  of  his  counsellors  in  1514  or  1515,  with 
a  good  stipend.|  For  some  years  he  led  a  wandering  life, 
*'one  foot  in  the  sea  and  one  on  land;"  sometimes  at  Louvaine, 
Antwerp,  Basil,  and  sometimes  in  England.  While  at  Basil, 
be  printed  (1516)  *'  St.  Jerome,"  at  the  press  of  Froben,  an 
eminent  printer,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Erasmus'  best 
friends.  The  labours  of  restoring  a  corrupted  text  of  Jeromet 
were  greater  than  it  cost  Jerome  to  write  it  originally ;  for  not 
only  had  ignorant  transcribers  introduced  multifarious  error?^ 

*  Barr€tt*8  Life  of  Ximenes. 

t  Open  Eraami.  torn.  iii.  p.  137.  EpifC  159.       %  Compend.  Vit«. 
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but  meddling  monks  foisted  in  their  own  improiremenis  waA 
unskilful  emendations*  Erasmus  declared  that  he  bad  nearly 
interred  himself  in  disinterring  Jerome,  and  almost  killed  him- 
self in  giving  the  saint  the  second  birth.  In  the  Hebrew  part, 
be  was  assistedjby  his  friends,  the  Amerbacfas,  for  he  understood 
that  language  but  imperfectly. 

Various  editions  of  the  classics  were  published  by  him  about 
the  same  period  and  at  other  times,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
note  particularly.  Suetonius,  Quintus  Curtius,  Plautus, Terence, 
Seneca,  Cato,  and  parts  of  Cicero,  &c.  received  from  his  hands 
a  purer  text  and  useful  notes.  He  also  printed  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  Laurenzo  Valla's 
elegancies  of  the  Latin  language,  and  various  other  works  of 
this  description,  which  were  then  of  immense  utility  in  opening 
the  way  to  the  languages. 

Of  the  original  works  which  issued  from  his  pen,  the  most 
important  were  the  "  Querela  Pacis,"  (1516)  or  '*  Complaint  of 
Peace,"  an  eloquent  and  sensible  harangue  against  war,  and 
the  ^^Institutio  Principis  Christiani,"  or  ^*  Instructioo  of  a 
Christian  Prince,"  which  abounds  in  judicious  reflections  on 
government,  certainly  very  different  from  the  political  precepts 
of  the  age.  His  sentiments  on  politics  are  quite  as  liberal  as  on 
religion.  He  positively  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings  placing 
their  power  expressly  on  the  consent  of  the  governed;  he  points 
out  the  evils  of  monarchical  power,  without  the  salutary  check 
of  a  body  to  represent  the  people,  nor  does  he  forget,  as  on 
every  occasion,  to  deprecate  the  rage  for  war  which  then  devas^^ 
tated  Europe. 

A  collection  of  his  familiar  letters  was  received  with  the  same 
favour  as  his  other  works,  and  have  been  always  prized  for 
their  good  sense  and  acute  observation,  united  with  a  suavity  of 
manner,  learning  without  affectation,  and  '*  wit  that  loves  to 
play,  not  wound."  Especially,  they  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
the  utmosi  frankness,  and  express  all  those  delicate  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  give  us  a  thorough  insight  of  the  man. 
Nothing  is  foimal  or  laboured  in  the  style,  throughout,  we  see 
the  ease  and  variety  of  familiar  conversation. 

The  same  free  religious  and  political  opinions  that  were  put 
forth  iu  his  other  works,  of  course  appear  in  his  letters,  one  of 
which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  entirely.  It  is  the 
reply  of  Erasmus  to  Servatus,  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Steyne, 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  monastery.*  After 
censuring  the  numberless  ceremonies  which  encumbered  religiony 

*Open£nsQu,  1. 
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and  giving  other  objections  to  the  monastic  life,  he  sajrs,  *'  why 
should  I  return,  only  to  die  with  you  ?  But,  perhaps,  you  ima- 
gine that  it  is  a  singular  happiness  to  die  in  a  fraternity.  Alas! 
you  are  mistaken,  and  almost  all  the  world  is  mistaken  with  you. 
We  make  ChrutiimUy  to  etmsiit  in  dresf^  in  eoHng^  and  in  little  dh 
9erva/nees.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  lost  who  quits  his  white  gar- 
ment for  a  black  one,  who  wears  a  hat  instead  of  a  hood,  and  often 
changes  his  habitation.  Shall  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  greatest 
mischief  that  hath  been  done  to  the  Christian  religion,  arises  from 
these  religiauSf  as  they  are  called,  though  perhaps  a  pious  zeal 
first  introduced  them  ?  They  have  since  been  augmented  by 
slow  degrees,  and  multiplied  into  various  kinds.  The  authority 
of  Popes,  too  easy  and  indulgent  in  such  things,  hath  supported 
them.  For  what  is  more  corrupt  and  more  wicked  than  these 
relaxed  religious  ?  Consider  even  those  which  are  in  the  best 
esteem,  and  you  will  find  in  them  nothing  that  resembles  Chris- 
tianity, but  only  I  know  not  what  cold  and  judaical  observances. 
Upon  this,  the  religious  orders  value  themselves,  and  by  this, 
Aey  judge  and  despise  others.  Would  it  not  be  better,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  to  look  upon  Christendom 
as  upon  one  house,  one  family,  one  monastery,  and  all  Christians 
as  one  brotherhood  i  Would  it  not  be  better  to  account  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  vows  and  engage- 
ments, and  never  to  trouble  ourselves  where  we  live,  so  we  live 
well?" 

We  now  approach  the  work  of  Erasmus,  that  produced  the 
most  extensive  and  decided  efiect  on  the  age,  and  which  added 
roost  to  his  fame.  We  mean  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. In  accomplishing  this  important  and  unessayed  under- 
taking, his  first  care  was,  by  a  sedulous  collation  of  MSS.  to 
present  a  pure  Greek  text ;  next,  to  give  a  Latin  translation 
nearer  than  the  Vulgate,  and  free  from  its  errors,  omissions  and 
additions;  and,  lastly,  to  furnish  notes,  in  which  were  pointed  out, 
the  grammatical  and  critical  difllculties,  the  various  readings 
and  true  meaning  of  the  original.  What  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  he  executed  with  an  ability  that  displayed  extensive 
scholarship  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  fathers ;  but  he 
egually  evinced  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment,  and  genuine 
piety.  Under  various  digressions,  he  speaks  out  his  own  opin- 
ions on  religion  and  the  state  of  the  church,  which  were  retained 
in  the  subsequent  editions.  He  comments  with  equal  freedom 
and  severity  on  the  vices  of  some  of  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy ;  the  devotion  to  relics,  the  abuse  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  the  exclusion  of  vital  Christianity ;  the  errors  of  the  monastic 
•rders  and  mendicant  friars ;  the  absurd  questions  and  discus* 
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sioDS  of  the  theological  schoolmen,  and  many  other  abuses  of 
the  day.  As  in  most  of  his  tbeolegical  wor^s,  he  occasionally  tells 
anecdotes  and  cuts  jokes,  which  are  certainly  none  of  his  worst** 

It  is  a  matter  somewhat  surprising  that  at  a  period  when  the 
church  possessed  such  extensive  influence,  and  when  books 
of  piety  issued  so  abundantly  from  the  press,  the  Testament, 
in  its  original  language,  should  have  remained  so  long  unpub- 
lished ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  editions  were  afterwards 
multiplied,  shows,  that  many  were  '^athirst  for  the  fountains  of 
the  waters  of  life."t  Many  were  induced  to  study  Greek  even 
at  an  advanced  age,  by  its  publication,  and  many  more  to  pon- 
der deeply,  in  order  to  resolve  doubts  suggested  by  a  new  text, 
or  by  sensible  notes,  which  presented  a  religion  widely  different 
from  the  practices  and  precepts  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faithful. 

Pope  Leo  X.  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  wrote  in  a 
highly  flattering  manner  to  Erasmus,  and  he  would  have  met 
with  a  good  reception  at  Rome,  bad  he  been  desirous  of  wealth 
or  dignity.  He  was  also  loaded  with  praises  by  a  number  of 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  literary  men.  His  numerous  pub- 
lications, his  frequent  journeys,  and  agreeable  manners,  all  con- 
spired to  give  him  a  reputation  more  extended  than  any  man  of 
the  period,  and  to  acquire  him  an  illustrious  correspondence 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  He  frequently  complains  that  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  the  loads  of  letters  that  were  poured  in  en 
him  from  cardinals,  bishops,  distinguished  scholars,  &c.  In 
Germany,  particularly,  he  was  regarded  with  equal  admiration 
and  pride.  Rudulph,  Agricola,  Camerarius,  (Dalberg)  Paul  of 
Middieburg,  Rudulph,  Lanjuies,  Reuchlin,  Wempheling,  Se- 
bastian Brand,  &c.  were  men  of  considerable  talent  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  they  did  not  exhibit  that  extensive  know  ledge  or  elegant 
Scholarship  that  had  given  Europimn  reputation  to  Poggio, 
Guarini,  Pontano,  Pico,  Hermalaus  Burbarus,  Pomponius 
Lffitus,  Buonaccorsi,  Cateromachus,  and  a  long  line  of  classical 
scholars  in  every  part  of  Italy.  It  was  reserved  to  Erasmus, 
first  to  rival  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  far  to  surpass  them  in 
original  talents,  and  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  hia 
labours.  Among  bis  other  correspondents,  was  the  learned 
Capnio  (Reuchlin)  the  great  restorer  of  Hebrew  learning,  who 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  his  exertions  for  the  advance- 

*  Vide  Open.  Erasmi.  torn.  6.  Nov.  Test.  Mat.  lis.  v.  12. 

i  More  than  ten  editions  of  his  Testament  were  published  in  his  life,  via:  five  bf 
him.<<e1f,  those  of  Gerbel ins.  Cephalsus,  Bebelias,  &c. — ^the  Bibles  of  Aldo  and  Ce- 
phalsus,  and  perhaps  others,  all  followed  the  Eresiniaii  text  with  little  veriettoii. 
See  Dlbdea'aClaSfica^  suvii.  Ifi04.     , 
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aent  of  literature  in  Germany,  and  particularly  biblical  litera- 
ture. With  immense  labour  a  Ad  zeal,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  which  then  was  scarcely  known  but  by  Jews,  and 
called  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  understanding 
that  language  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  But  a  route  of 
ignorant  monks,  headed  by  one  Pepericomus  (PfeflTercorn  or 
Peppercorn)  "a  converted  Levite  and  leal  knave,"  raised  a 
mighty  clamor  against  the  study  of  any  thing  written  by  an 
*' Ebreu  Jew,"  and  supplicated  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L  to 
burn  every  thing,  but  the  Bible,  contained,  in  the  language  of 
the  heathen*  This  ignorant  request  excited  the  zeal  of  Rcuch- 
lin  and  his  friends,  and  a  spirited  paper  war  was  carried  on, 
until  it  was  stopped  by  the  celebrated  "  Epistolae  obscurorum 
Virorum,"  said  to  be  principally  written  by  the  witty  but  profli- 
gate Ulric  de  Hutten,*  which  turned  the  monks  into  utter  ridi- 
cule, and  obtained  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  good  sense.  The 
perusal  of  that  work  is  said  to  have  made  Erasmus  laugh  so 
heartily  that  it  broke  an  imposthume  on  his  face,  which  other- 
wise would  have  required  the  surgeon's  knife.t 

It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  places,  of  different  kinds^ 
eontinued  fo  be  offered  to  Erasmus.  He  could  have  had  a  pro- 
fessorship either  at  Louvain  or  Ingolstadt,  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments were  open  to  him  every  where ;  but  he  prized  perfect 
liberty  above  every  thing.  '*  Courts,"  says  he,  '*  are  splendid 
misery,  and  as  for  wealth  and  honours,  I  want  them  not." 

Francis  I.  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  created  that  ele- 
gance and  polish  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  gay 
court  of  France,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  talents  and  learning 
of  Erasmus,  and  employed  Budaeus  in  that  negotiation.  The 
offers  of  the  French  king  were  not  accepted,  but  the  correspon- 
dence between  Budaeus  and  Erasmus  was  kept  up  at  intervals 
for  many  years.  It  was  not  uncommon  then  to  consider  Eras- 
mus, Budaeus  and  John  Louis  Vives,  as  the  literary  triumvirate 
of  the  age;  to  which,  perhaps,  the  Italians  would  not  have  as- 
sented. Vives  undoubtedly  possessed  a  clear  head  and  consi- 
derable learning,  but,  by  no  means,  a  great,  original  mind  ;  his 
letters  to  Erasmus  are  sensible,  pleasant,  sometimes  witty,  and 
perfectly  devoid  of  affectation.  In  jurisprudence  and  Greek, 
the  knowledge  of  Budaeus  was  profound  and  extensive,  but,  as 
a  writer,  he  was  stiff,  pompous,  laboured.  After  the  lively  off- 
hand Epistles  of  Erasmus,  those  of  Budaeus  are  positively  un- 
readable. 

*  BaiUer  Dkt  dm  AnoDymet  ill  533— Bninet,  Manuel  dn  Ubraire,  1. 590.  Brax. 
1820.  t  Style,  Diet  Erumus. 
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In  1518,  or  rather  the  close  of  1517,  Luther  commenced  at-^ 
tacking  the  abuses  of  the  churchy^and,  by  a  succession  of  steps, 
rapidly  brought  on  the  separation  of  the  church  usually  called 
the  Reformation.  *'  Who  does  not  know,"  says  Bossuet,  ''  the 
publication  of  indulgencies  by  Leo  X.  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Augustins  against  the  Jacobins,  who  had  had  the  preference  in 
this  business  f  Who  does  not  know  that  Luther,  an  Augustan 
doctor,  chosen  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  order,  first  attacked 
the  abuses  which  many  made  of  indulgencies,  and  the  excesses 
which  were  preached  up  of  them  ?"*  We  know  the  censure 
here  conveyed,  by  referring  every  thing  to  a  mere  quarrel  be- 
tween two  poor  and  obscure  monks,  has  been  often  repeated,  but 
we  think  it  historically  clear  that  Luther's  peculiar  style  of  think* 
ing  existed  to  a  great  extent  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,t  and,  that  however  we  may  doubt  his  other  quali- 
fications as  a  reformer,  certainly  justice  should  be  rendered  to 
the  dauntless  intrepidity  and  disintctested  motives  with  which 
he  entered  the  arena.  That  many  reforms  were  needed  in  the 
church,  no  Catholic  denies,  or  ever  did^deny  ;  that  is,  reforms 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  We 
will  not  raise  the  question  as  to  what  are  articles  of  faith,  and 
what  are  articles  of  discipline  ;  the  latter  word  will  answer  well 
enough,  and  what  we  include  under  it,  will  be  seen  from  our 
remarks. 

In  the  dark  ages,  an  artificial  system  of  theology,  overrun 
with  abstruse  refinements  and  unintelligible  distinctions,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  schools,  and  been  introduced  into  nearly 
all  religious  publications,  and  the  external  worship  of  the  Deity 
had  been  encumbered  with  fasts,  processions,  pilgrimages,  and 
a  profusion  of  mere  bodily  observances.  Hence,  religion  had 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  incomprehensible  to  the  mind,  and 
onerous  to  the  body. 

The  lax  morality  also,  which  had  taken  rise  in  a  period  of  ig- 
norance, had  extended  too  much  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy. 
It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  troubadours  soon  be- 
gan to  attack  men  whose  practises  so  badly  accorded  with  their 
principles,  or  that  other  writers  should  prolong  the  censure- 
Dante,  Boccacio,  Petrarca,  and  other  Italian  authors  have  spo- 
ken freely  and  severely  of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  which 
is  advened  to  with  equal  causticity  in  our  own  language  by  Gower 
and  Chaucer.  But  the  poets  were  not  alone.  In  every  country, 
excellent  and  learned  prelates  had  either  written  or  exerted  their 

**  Hutoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantefl.— Oeuv.  de  Bonupt.  Tom.  xix. 
p.  38,  vers.  Irtl6. 

t  Hilner  Church  Hist.  iv.  278-80,  &c. 
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talents  to  procure  ameliorations  in  discipline  or  amendment  of 
morals**  We  cannot  cite  a  more  memorable  instance  than  the 
steady  and  active  labours  of  John  Gerson,  at  the  council  of  Con- 
8tance.t  Besides,  those  who  only  desired  reformation  in  the 
church,  there  were  a  distinct  class  who  held  peculiar  doctrines 
of  faith  of  their  own,  and  who  aimed  at  a  total  rejection  of  the 
Papal  powen  The  origin  of  the  Vaudois  who  still  exist,  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time,  and,  In  the  fourteenth  century,  other  schis- 
matics, from  various  causes,  had  multiplied  exceedingly-  Many 
temporal  lords  recognized,  with  reluctance,  the  vast  increase  of 
the  clergy,  their  possession  of  immense  bodies  of  land  in  mort- 
main, their  exemption  from  burdens  of  state  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, their  right  to  tithes,  annals,  &c»  by  which  they  had  attained 
an  extensive  and  ofteu  controlling  influence  in  government. 

A  number  of  things  concurred  to  hasten  a  reformation,  needed 
and  desired  on  so  many  accounts* 

Some  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  by  their  scandalous  lives,  had 
lessened  the  habitual  respect  for  the  Roman  See,  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  enlarge  their  territory,  descended  from  the  sanctified  sta- 
tion of  heads  of  the  church,  and  sunk  into  mere  temporal  princes. 
Plothing,  however,  more  lowered  the  veneration  towards  the 
church  than  the  great  schism  which  exhibited  rival,  infallible 
Pontiffs,  fulminating  excommunication  at  each  other. 

The  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  increased  the  number  of  reasoners,  and  both 
those  who  desired  a  reformation  in  the  church,  or  who  obj.ected 
to  its  leading  tenets,  increased  in  number  and  boldness.  Bib- 
lical inquiries  had  made  immense  strides  in  a  few  years.—- 
The  Hebrew  learning  of  Reuchlin  had  prepared  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  labours  of 
Erasmus  even  more  effectually  laid  open  a  knowledge  of  the 
New.  A  great  effect  was  produced  on  the  temper  of  the  times  by 
numerous  works  of  the  nature  of  the  **  Encomium  Morise," 
*'  Julius  Exclusus,"  and  *'  Epistolse  obscurorum  Virorum ;"{ — 
among  which,  the  Tale  of  the  Tub  might  meet  with  more  than 
one  rival. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church  there  were  pure  and  spotless  pre- 
lates, and,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  was  diffused,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  higher  clergy,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  men 
of  education  and  piety,  desired  ardently  to  throw  off  the  trammels 


*  Bossaet  Hist.  des.  Var.  pamm^—llisi,  Biblioth.  Fabric,  iv.  197. 

t  L'Enfant's  Historv  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  4to,  Engl.  traa^I.  poAim.— Bo^ 
Hist,  des  Var.  oc.— Roscoe's  Leo  X.  3.  Append.  40. 

4  Bmeker  Hist.  Crit.  Pbfl.  ir.  84.  •.....' 
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of  fhe  scholastic  theology,  and  an  unmeaning  routine  of  almoal 
jadaical  observances.  Ail  ideas,  however,  of  reformation  were 
clainoruuslj  opposed  by  hosts  of  ignorant  monks  who  had  be- 
come bigoted  in  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  reverence  for 
their  ceremonies,  and  who  regarded  the  acquisition  of  mere 
human  knowledge  ''as  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads.*' 
Not  only  did  these  unenlightened  zealots  oppress  the  people, 
but  even  by  their  number  and  unanimity  overwhelmed  the 
regular  clergy  whenever  they  attempted  the  most  obvious, 
simple  and  salutary  reforms.  Certainly  the  oppositioo  to  re* 
form  did  n6t  come  entirely  from  the  monks,  but  they  were 
the  regular,  embodied  army  who  appeared  most  prominent 
in  a  contest,  in  which  they  had  the  countenance  of  some  of 
the  more  luxurious,  bigoted  or  ignorant  clergy,  and  that  portion 
of  the  people  who  have  a  reverential  respect  without  any  suffi- 
cient reason,  except  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  for  the  established 
order  of  things. 

Still,  amidst  the  religious  discontents,  there  was  an  habitual 
submission  to  the  church,  as  the  general  bond  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  could  not  have  been  speedily  sundered  without  some 
flagrant  act,  such  as  wouldexciteageneralco-operationamongthe 
discontented,  rather  than  those  numberless  smaller  abuses  which 
had  been  submitted  to  by  their  separate  enemies.  The  sale 
of  indulgencies,  by  Leo,  was  such  an  act;  for  it  was  brought 
to  the  view  of  all,  and  disgusted  all  at  the  same  time.  To  be 
sure,  indulgences  had  been  sold  before,  and  have  been  sold 
since,  but  never  before  had  they  been  exhibited  in  such  profusion 
or  vended  with  such  frontless  impudence.  Tetzel,  the  principal 
salesman  of  salvation  in  Germany,  and  some  of  his  associates, 
scandalized  society,  and  disgraced  their  vocation  by  paying, 
with  very  little  concealment,  more  ardent  devotion  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus  than  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin. 

Disgusted  at  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the  wise  and  pious 
viewed,  with  approbation,  the  first  movements  of  Luther  as  a 
faithful  son,  who  upheld  the  honour  of  his  mother  church  in  re- 
jielling  manfully  whatever  could  dishonor  her.  Erasmus  unhe- 
sitatingly wished  the  first  movements  of  the  Saxon  reformer  suc- 
cess, but  advised  him  to  act  with  moderation  and  circumspec* 
tion.  "  More  is  gained  hy  modesty,"  says  he  in  his  letter  to 
Luther,  "  than  rashness.  It  was  thus  that  Christ  drew  the  world 
under  his  rule.  To  raise  your  voice  against  those  who  abuse  the 
authority  of  tlie  Pontiff  wiU  be  better  than  to  censure  the  Pontiffs 
themselves.  I  think  with  regard  to  kings,  the  same  thing  is  to 
be  observed.  The  schools  are  not  so  much  to  be  treated  with 
contempt  ««  to^bsLreeaJled  to  more  sane  studies.     In  order  to 
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overtum,  readily,  received  opinionR,  we  should  dispute  with  abun- 
dant and  strong  arguments,  rather  than  assertion*  We  should 
ftlviraT<  take  care  neither  to  do,  nor  say  any  thing  in  an  arrogant 
or  factious  manner,"  &c.*  The  advice  was  certainly  good,  but 
Kttit'  suited  to  the  ardent  temperament  of  Luther,  who,  with  his 
friends,  proceeded  with  a  heat  and  virulence  that  raised  up  many 
enemies,  frightened  the  timid,  and  often  disgusted  those  well 
disposed  towards  him. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  reformers  spared  no  means 
to  secure  one  whose  reputation,  especially  in  religious  matters, 
fltood  so  high  as  that  of  Erasmus,  and  had  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  temper,  prudence  and  consistency,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  lent  a  steady  aid  to  procure  reforms  in  the  church  itselH 
As  it  was,  he  withdrew  immediately  from  a  strife  carried  on  by 
both  sides  with  any  thing  but  Christian  moderation. 

After  various  feeble  attempts  to  allay  the  increasing  commo- 
tions of  the  chiirch,  Leo  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at 
Luther  (1520.)  The  disturbances  could  at  first  have  been  easily 
appeased,  but  then  it  was  as  impossible  to  control  the  current  of 
opinion  as  with  a  finger  to  arrest  the  mountain  torrent  and  push 
it  back  to  its  source.  After  an  eitensive,  zealous  party  had 
been  permitted  to  form  on  principles  perfectly  understood,  the 
only  effect  of  excommunication  was  to  range  under  the  names  of 
Romanist  and  Reformed,  those  who  had  been  badly  united  be- 
fore, under  the  more  general  appellation  of  Christians.  We 
speak  not  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  the  subsequent  attempts  to 
reconcile  matters  ;  the  schism  was  complete  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  bull  against  Luther. 

The  movements  of  Luther,  heretofore,  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  allicit  the  general  co-operation  of  the  prudent  and  reflecting^ 
and  the  anathemas  of  the  church  had  not  the  effect  to  produce 
more  prudent  measures  or  gentle  phrases — ^to  be  sure,  the  Bull 
of  the  Pope  itself,  was  drawn  up  with  a  coarseness  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Luther.f 

He  called  the  Pope  Antichrist — dignified  the  church  with  the 
title  of  the  old  whore  of  Babylon,  and,  as  for  the  schoolmen,  he 
termed  them  sophistical  locusts,  caterpillars,  frogs  and  lice."| 

Erasmus  still  declared  that  Luther  had  pointed  out  many  ne- 
cessary reforms,  and  that  the  best  Catholics  approved  his  early 
proceedings ;  yet,  he  deprecated  a  division  of  the  church,  to 
whose  authority  he  declared  he  would  always  submit.  **  I  know,'* 
says  he,  "  that  any  thing  is  to  be  borne  rather  than  that  the  world 

*  Opera  Erasmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  444.  Epist.  427. 

t  See  the  BaU,  Roseoe's  Leo  X.  4.  Append.  18.         t  Seckendorf;  Ub.  i.  16§. 
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should  be  vexed  with  pernicious  disturbances.  I  know  that  it 
is  true  piety  sometimes  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  not  to  speak  it 
fully  in  every  place,  nor  in  every  time,  nor  to  every  body,  nor  in 
every  fashion."  ''  I  follow  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror when  they  decide  so  correctly,  which  is  pious  ;  when  they 
decree  wrong,  I  bear  it,  which  is  prudent."  Though  he  disap- 
proved the  violence  of  Luther  in  conti;^versy,  and  considered 
him  wrong  in  departing  from  the  church,  he  admitted  his  learn- 
ing and  talents,  and  rendered  justice  to  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions. ''  It  is  true,"  says  he,  ^'  Luther  has  given  us  many  a 
wholesome  doctrine  and  good  advice ;  and,  I  wish  he  had  not 
defeated  the  effect  of  them  by  intolerable  faults."  From  the 
first,  it  is  evident  that  Erasmus  thought  the  efforts  of  the  wise 
and  good  could  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  that  he 
viewed  with  horror  an  event  that  should  sever  the  tie  which  held 
Christians  united.  He  thought  it  better  that  each  should  prac- 
tise religion  in  silence,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  wait  for  the  steady  progress  of  knowledge  and  reason,  than 
to  express  stubborn  truths  at  the  hazard  of  discord  and  war.  On 
the  subject  of  passive  obedience  to  the  church,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  good  Catholics  would  think  that  Erasmus  carried  it 
to  an  excessive  extent ;  but,  at  all  events,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  writings  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  candor. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Erasmus,  above  all  things,  to  keep  him- 
self aloof  from  the  contention,  not  only  on  account  of  his  quiet, 
amiable  disposition,  but  he  could  not  entirely  approve  the  con- 
duct of  either  party.  His  moderation,  however^,  got  him  no 
credit.  The  Lutherans  accused  him  of  timidity  and  hypocrisy 
in  not  joining  their  ranks  after  having,  in  various  works,  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  considered  him  as  one  ''  who  had  laid  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  looked  backward."  On  the  contrary,  the  zeal- 
ous Catholics,  particularly  the  monks,  stigmatized  him  as  one 
who  stood  idle  while  "  a  boar  was  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord ;"  they  called  him  Arriasmus,  Errasmus,  &c.  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion.  They  moreover  ma- 
nufactured divers  Latin  and  Greek  proverbs,  in  order  to  make 
their  abuse  more  compact  and  portable,  viz. — ^  Aou^^^o^  sgoi^y^i^si  ij 
E^ad'f^o^  Xou^v)^<^€i,  aut  Lutherus  Erasmizat  aut  Erasmus  Lutheri- 
zat.  Ubi  Erasmus  innuit,  Lutherus  irruit.  Posuit  Erasmus 
ova,  Lutherus  exclusit,  &c.*    Of  the  last,  Erasmus  observed, 


*  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricios  Sylloge.  Opusc.  p.  387.  In  the  same  wa}^  the  Theologians 
said  of  Luther's  German  Bible — Si  Lyra  noo  Lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  saltasset, — 
SoxivUf  OnomoMticon  Liitcrarmm  ii.  334^ 
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that  if  he  laid  the  'egg,  they  hatched  something  out  of  it  very 
different  from  his  offspring. 

Ignorant  preachers  from  the  pulpit  attacked  his  various 
works,  especially  the  bible,  with  virulence.  They  lamented 
"  with  brimful  heart  and  tearful  eye,"  that  a  mortal  man  should 
amend  the  word  of  God,  that  a  descendant  of  Adam  '*  conceived 
in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,"  should  attempt  to  improve 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  Lord  had  made  the 
Vulgate  translation,  transcribed  fairly  the  various  MSS.  and 
turned  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  different  editions.  Those 
very  works  which  were  formerly  cited  as  models  of  piety,  were 
now  denounced  as  perfect  text  books  of  heresy.  Nor  was  he 
spared  by  the  press.  As  early  as  1515,  Martin  Dorp,  a  divine 
of  Louvain,  wrote  against  the  ''Encomium  Moriae,"  because, 
as  Jortin  observes,  Erasmus  ridiculed  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
have  commonly  pretended  that  their  function  should  serve  them 
for  a  passport,  and  secure  them  from  having  their  behaviour 
inspected  and  examined.*  To  this  attack,  which  was  not 
wanting  in  virulence,  Erasmus  replied  with  mildness,  and  the 
friendship  between  the  two  remained  uninterrupted.  A  contro- 
versy with  Jacobus  Faber  (Jacques  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples)  was 
also  appeased  by  the  amiable  conduct  of  Erasmus.  Faber  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  critical  notes, t  in  which,  many  faults  of  the  vul- 
gate  were  indicated ;  and  he  was  offended  that  all  his  opinions 
on  scripture  had  not  been  adopted  by  Erasmus  in  his  edition  of 
the  Testament.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  a  letter  to 
Erasmus,^  speaks  contemptuously  of  Faber,  to  which  Erasmus 
replies,  *'What  you  write  concerning  my  answer  to  Faber, 
though  I  know  you  wrote  it  with  a  friendly  intention,  yet  gave 
me  uneasiness  on  a  double  account ;  because  it  revives  my  past 
grief,  and  because  you  seem  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  with  less 
esteem  than  I  could  wish  of  Faber ;  a  man,  who  for  integrity 
and  humanity,  has  scarcely  his  equal  in  thousands.  In  this 
single  instance  only,  has  he  acted  unlike  himself,  in  attacking 
a  friend,  who  deserved  not  such  usage,  in  so  violent  a  manner. 
But  what  man  has  ever  been  wise  at  all  times  f  And  I  wish  I 
could  have  spared  my  adversary:  but  now  I  am  afflicted  for  two 
reasons;  both  because  I  am  constrained  to  engage  with  such  a 
friend,  and  because  I  perceive  some  to  think  less  candidly  of 
Faber,  for  whom  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  all  should  enter- 
tain the  greatest  esteem/'  We  may  ask  with  Bayle,  ''can 
there  be  more  heroic  sentiments  than  these."*^ 

*  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  66.  t  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  et  Infin.  Lat.  Faber. 
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The  discussions  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  with  Lee,  and 
Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  or,  as  Erasmus  called  him  in 
derision,  *'  Episcopus  a  Sancto  Asino,  (Bishop  of  St.  Ass)  were 
of  longer  continuance  and  more  bitter  than  those  with  Dorp 
and  Faber ;  indeed,  the  numerous  theological  controversies  in 
which  he  was  always  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  preyed  too  much  on  his  feelings,  and  embittered 
deeply  the  current  of  his  declining  years. 

Many  of  the  theological  questions  agitated  by  Erasmus  and 
bis  opponents,  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  unsettled 
even  at  present — particularly,  the  discussion  with  Stunica  oo 
the  much  controverted  verse,  1  John,  c.  5«  v.  7.  which,  though 
still  in  dispute,  is  given  up  by  most  biblical  critics. 

In  1520,  he  published  ''Cyprian,"  and  soon  after,  the  first 
part  of  hb  "Paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament ;"  which  latter, 
miffht  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  notes  on  that  work. 
Au  English  translation  of  these  Paraphrases  was  made,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  parish  in  England,  after  Henry  YIII. 
became  Pope  of  England.  It  seems  that  they  became  suspected 
in  the  dog-days  of  religious  excitement  which  followed,  for  their 
use  was  forbidden  by  Queen  Mary. 

On  bis  first  visit  to  Basil,  Erasmus  had  been  well  received  by 
the  Bishop,  Gerbelius,  CEcolampadius,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  and 
other  literary  men,  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  friendship 
than  the  Amerbachs  and  the  printer  Froben.  The  literary  as* 
sistance  he  could  derive  from  the  learned  AmerbachH,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  his  works  printed  by  the  kind  and  amiable 
Froben,  were  probably  among  his  strongest  inducements  to  fix 
his  permanent  residence  in  that  city  in  1521.  Here  he  pub- 
lished (1522)  *' Hillary"  and  «'Arnobius."  Pope  Adrian,  the 
successor  of  Leo  X.  to  whom  the  latter  work  was  dedicated, 
had  been  a  school-fellow  of  Erasmus  at  Deveuter,  and  now  in- 
vited him  to  Rome,  assuring  him  that  his  journey  would  not  be 
without  its  reward.*  But  Erasmus  adhered  steadily  to  that 
course  which  he  had  adopted  on  principle — to  forego  wealth 
and  dignity,  and  preserve  a  perfectly  untrammelled  indepen- 
deuce.t 

He  again  was  visited  with  his  old  complaint,  the  gravel, 
which  so  reduced  him  that  he  was  near  casting  off  this  mortal 
coil,  and  in  his  own  words  'Hurning  into  a  locust."  ''Alas!" 
exclaims  he,  ''  women  are  wont  to  grow  sterile  with  age,  btit 
my  fruitfulness  increases."!     Marvellously  however,  was  he 

*  Opera  Erasmi.  iii.  735.  Epist.  639. 
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relieved  and  comforted  by  Burgundy,  which  he  pronounces  a 
good  Catholic  wine,  on  this  sufficing  proof,  that  he  found  himself 
neither  sick  nor  sorry  after  copious  potations,  and  wishes  here- 
tics no  worse  punishment  than  bad  wine.  In  a  letter  pleasantly 
written  throughout,  he  lavishes  praises  on  the  favoured  portion 
of  the  earth  that  produced  the  precious  liquor  before  mentioned, 
and  speaks  of  going  there  to  enjoy  the  joint  advantages  of 
quantity  and  quality.*  In  divers  instances,  he  informs  us  that 
he  cared  little  for  mere  terrene  pleasures.!  Yet  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  letters,  that  like  most  literary  men,  he  had  a 
learned  palate.  His  observations  on  the  qualities  of  wines,  and 
on  the  style  of  cooking,  display  critical  tact  and  experience  in 
those  matters.  His  friend,  John  Louis  Vives  too,  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  gourmand,  for  in  one  letter  to  Eras- 
mus, he  had  changed  his  residence  in  Lent  in  order  to  get  fish 
of  the  utmost  freshness,  and  in  another  epistle,  complains  that 
he  had  returned  dyspeptic  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  feasting 
with  Budaeus  and  other  double  and  triple-tongued  heroes,  on 
something  more  palatable  .than  Greek  and  Hebrew  roots. 

The  first  edition  of  his  "  Familiar  Colloquies,"  was  issued  from 
the  press  in  1522.  These  dialogues  were  mostly  taken  from 
real  conversations ;  they  were  afterwards  retouched,  and  a  few 
others  added.  They  are  dedicated  to  his  godson,  Erasmus 
Froben,  and  were  principally  composed  to  assist  young  men  in 
acquiring  the  Latin  language.  But  theColloquies  arc  of  two  kinds, 
very  distinct— one  containing  mere  Latin  phrases,  very  useful 
for  boys  and  adapted  precisely  to  their  capacities ;  the  other,  of 
dialogues  of  a  more  elevated  character,  in  which  all  the  learning, 
talent  and  exquisite  humour  of  the  author  are  put  in  requisition. 
Though  other  topics  are  introduced,  yet  the  abuses  of  religion 
are  exhibited  in  peculiarly  strong  relief.  Indulgencies,  con- 
fession, relics,  mendicant  friars,  fasts,  &c.  are  touched  upon 
with  so  much  wit  and  originality,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  best  Catholic  to  restrain  a  laugh,  even  while  he  did  not  as- 
sent to  all  the  principles  of  the  book.  Our  plan  does  not  permit 
ns  to  give  extracts,  or  particularize  the  merits  of  the  different 
Colloquies;  but  none  is,  to  our  taste,  better  related  than  **Pere- 
grinatio  Religionis  Ergo."|  Among  other  things,  it  describes 
most  graphically,  a  visit  made  by  Erasmus  and  Colet  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  where  the  very  hand- 
kerchief, well  glazed,  on  which  the  saint  had  blown  his  blessed 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  worn  and  perfumed  by  the  feet  of 
the  same  holy  personage,  were  presented  to  them  to  kiss.    The 

«  Opera  £raBmi,>.  756.  Epist.  650.  t  Ibid.  790.  t  Ibid.  i.  p.  774. 
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iodignatioD  at  these  things  of  the  blunt  and  honest  Cotet  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  mildness  and  mock  gravity  of  Eras* 
mus,  who  beheld  in  patience  what  he  could  not  correct*  trusting 
to  the  slow  and  sure  progress  of  reason. 

**  The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,"  says  a  zealous  writer,  *'  in  the 
memoirs  of  Trevouz,  have  made  more  pnitestants  than  the  ten 
Tolumes  of  Calvin,*  a  fact  which  may  be  admitted,  supposing 
every  one,  male  and  female,  to  be  converted  who  has  waded 
through  ten  volumes  of  scholastic  Latin.  Certainly  a  man  who 
could  publish  such  a  work  after  the  eicommunicatioii  of  Luther, 
cannot  be  accused  of  deceit  or  cowardice.  We  may  judge  of 
the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Colloquies,  from  the  circumstance 
that  Colinaeus  at  Paris,  published  an  edition  of  twenty-four 
thousand  copies,  which  even  now,  we  would  call  an.  enormous 
impression.t  Copies  of  the  work  had  crept  out  and  were  pub* 
lished  before  the  edition  we  have  indicated,  which  was  the  first 
published  with  the  sanction  of  Erasmus  ;X  but  even  the  earliest 
of  those  surreptitious  and  imperfect  editions  was  after  the  com*- 
mencement  of  the  troubles  with  Luthar. 

The  enemies  of  Erasmus,  particularly  the  monks,  who  had 
been  violent  and  open-mouthed  before,  now  raised  their  voices 
in  one  unanimous  chorus  of  abuse.  Many  wondered  why,  when 
heretics  were  burnt  in  scores  elsewhere,  the  smoke  did  not  rise 
from  the  funeral  pile  of  that  arch  heretic  Erasmus,  as  a  sooothing 
incense  to  an  offended  deity.^  One  diligent  divine  extracted 
and  gave  to  the  world  various  crying  heresies  from  Erasmus' 
edition  of  Jerome,  when  he  had  in  fact  taken  by  mistake  the 
opinion  of  the  father  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Erasmue 
showed  to  them  that  many  of  his  works,  censured  as  heterodox, 
had  received  the  papal  approbation,  and  that  he  bad  been 
treated  with  regard  by  successive  pontiffs.  The  monks  knew 
better,  aye,  better  than  the  Pope.||  Not  only  were  his  works 
vituperated  by  those  who  had  not  read  them,  but  his  private 
life  was  ransacked,  and  when  facts  could  not  be  found,  the  more 
convenient  plan  of  fabricating  them  was  resorted  to.  Of  the 
various  ridiculous  crimes  alleged  against  him,  Pirckheimer 
gives  a  good  specimen  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus. 

Pirckheimer  met  with  a  theologian  of  the  mendicant  order^ 
who  declaimed  violently  against  Erasmus,  and  when  pressed  to 
tell  the  cause  of  his  anger,  the  man  putting  on  a  countenance 
pf  wonderful  gravity,  said  he  had  resolved  to  bury  the  matter 
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an  profound  sileDce,  bat  that  as  he  was  urged,  he  would  tell 
what  be  knew  lest  it  should  be  thot^ht  he  had  spoken  from 
sheer  envy.  ^'That  very  Erasmus,"  said  the  theologian,  ''that 
you  vaunt  so  much  eats  fau)b !  I  have  not  got  this  story  at 
second  band,  for  I  myself  saw  him  with  my  own  two  eyes'* 
*'  Were  they  boogbt  or  stolen,"  demanded  Pirckheimer.  '*  Oh ! 
bought,"  answered  the  other.  "Alas!"  Pirckheimer  sighed, 
*'  there  is  a  certain  fox  far  more  wicked,  who  daily  robs  me  of 
fowls  without  ever  thinking  of  payment ;  but  do  you  consider 
eating  fowls  such  a  crying  sin  f"  '*  Certainly,"  said  the  theo* 
kgian, ''  for  it  is  the  sin  of  gluttony,  and  still  worse  when  often 
done,  and  by  churchmen."  ''Perhaps,"  asked  Pirckheimer, 
^  it  was  on  a  forbidden  day  f"  "  Not  at  all,"  the  theologian 
answered ;  "but  we  pious  people  should  altogether  abstain  from 
high  living."  "Ah  my  worthy  father,"  exclaimed  Pirckheimer, 
"  it  was  not  by  dry  bread  and  oatmeal  cakes  (farre  et  hordeo) 
that  you  have  fattened  that  goodly  paunch,  (for  the  man  was  of 
great  obesity)  and  if  all  the  fowls  with  which  you  have  stuffed 
your  maw  (ventrem)  could  now  cackle,  it  would  drown  the 
uproar  of  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  an  army."* 

The  letters  too  of  Erasmus,  which  were  published  from  time 
to  time,  gave  quite  as  much  offence  as  the  Colloquies ;  for  he  had 
there  spoken  frequently  of  the  religious  discussions  then  going 
on,  and  expressed  his  opinions  of  Luther  and  the  Church,  with 
Ihs  usual  frankness.  "  Luther,"  says  he,  "  has  taught  many 
secessary  things,  but  discord  pleases  me  in  no  manner  ;f  as  for 
whait  Luther  writes  of  the  tyranny,  avarice  and  turpitude  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  would  to  God  it  were  false." 

The  followers  of  Luther  treated  Erasmus  with  not  more 
respect,  accusing  him  liberally  of  lukewarmness,  deceit  and 
sycophancy.  Hutten,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  wrote 
an  invective  against  him  with  his  usual  acrimony.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  disapproved  of  Hutten's  "insolence  and  ferocity,  but 
it  was  approved  of  by  Gerbeiius  and  some  other  reformers." 

Pope  Adrian  requested  the  advice  of  Erasmus  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  quieting  the  Lutheran  controversy;  but  his  counsels, 
probably,  gave  little  satisfaction,  as  they  were  not  followed. 
Among  other  things,  he  recommended  to  the  Pope  to  investi- 
gate the  true  cause  of  the  evils;  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  palpable  faults  should  be  corrected;  to  call  together 
honest  and  talented  men  from  all  nations  to  consult;  to  extend 
a  general  pardon  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  to  restrain  in 
some  measure  the  licentiousness  of  the  press*!   The  last  recom* 
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mendation  has  been  censured  by  Jortin,*  bot  it  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  that  be  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  liberty  of  the  pres8,t  and  did  not  as  a  lawyer,  well  under- 
stand bow  all  that  he  desired  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
judicious  libel  law.  Certainly,  if  the  personalities  and  scur* 
rilities  of  the  '^E pistols  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  publications  of  that  age,  private  character  needed 
some  protection. 

A  number  of  the  friends  of  Erasmus,  among  whom- were  the 
Pope,  George  Duke  of  Saxony,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Tonstall,&c. 
represented  to  him  the  divisions  and  animosities  raging  through- 
out Christendom,  and  the  great  effect  he  could  have  by  his 
learning  and  abilities,  in  allaying  the  ferment ;  they  called  on 
him  as  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church  to  come  to  her  aid,  and 
not  leave  her  unassisted  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Much  against  his 
wishes,  Erasmus  complied,  and  published  his  ''Diatribe  de 
libero  Arbitrio,"  or  ''  Treatise  on  Free  Will,"  in  which  to  be 
sure,  he  attacks  a  favourite  doctrine  of  Luther,  but  not  Luther 
himself,  nor  the  grounds  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  ''  free  will,"  was  pretty  much  the  same 
formerly  battled  between  St.  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  that  sepa- 
rated the  Methodists  into  Wesleyans  and  Whitfieldians,  and 
that  still  divides  Christians  of  most  denominations,  and  none 
more  than  those  now  called  Lutherans*  Luther  maintained, 
that  ''  as  fallen  creatures  we  have  no  power  by  our  natural 
strength,  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God, 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  directing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good 
will,"|:  or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  will  in  us,  and  every  good  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
irresistible  operation  of  grace.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
Erasmus  contended  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with  the 
grace  or  assistance  of  God. 

Throughout  the  work  of  Erasmus,  be  spoke  with  modesty, 
and  treated  Luther  with  moderation  and  politeness.  Luther 
replied  by  bis  treatise  ''  De  Servo  Arbitrio,"  or  ''  Will  in  Bon- 
dage." ''  The  palm  of  genius  and  eloquence  all  concede  to 
you,"  says  he:  ''You  have  managed  your  opposition  to  me  with 
so  much  astonishing  art  and  steady  moderation,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  you ;"  and  to  prove  that  he  is  in  a 
good  humour,  calls  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  "  excrements  in 
a  golden  di$h"  Harsh  and  angry  expressions  are,  indeed, 
throughout,  strangely  mixed  up  with  professions  of  moderation 

*  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  206.  t  Opera  Erasmi,  iii.  p.  975.  Epiit»66&. 
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and  a  good  deal  of  complimeDt.  In  a  second  essay,  entitled 
''  Hyperaspistes/'  Erasmus  met  the  answer  of  his  opponent, 
forgetting  very  much  his  former  moderation.  Here  the  book 
oontroversy  ended,  but  the  fire  was  still  kept  up  in  the  letters  of 
both  parties.  In  speaking  of  the  contest,  Beausobre  allows 
Erasmus  the  superiority  over  Luther,  ''  in  beauty  of  style  and 
solidity  of  judgment  ;'^*  and  Jortin  says  that  Erasmus  had  the 
advantage  in  point  of  reason,  scripture  and  the  Greek  fathers.t 
On  the  contrary,  Milner  asserts  that  the  *'  Diatribe''  is  a  weak, 
timid  production,  unworthy  of  the  author,  and  gives  an  un- 
doubted victory  to  Luther*!    *'  Non  nostrum  est,"  &c. 

Mr.  Butler  remarks  that  Milner  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  controversy.^  Remembering  the  usual  tone  of 
Milner,  we  were  so  surprised  at  the  observation  that  we  imme- 
diately turned  again  to  his  history,  if  constant  partiality  and 
superficial  knowledge  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  history. 
And  what  an  account  has  he  given  ?  The  rudeness  and  passion 
of  Luther  every  where  smoothed  over  or  sqppressed,  and  all  the 
harsh  expressions  of  Erasmus  picked  out,  placed  in  juxta  posi^ 
tion  and  commented  on ;  nay,  his  whole  correspondence  ran** 
sacked  to  prove  cowardice,  falsehood,  scepticism  in  one  who 
passed  his  life  in  wilful  poverty,  incessantly  toiling  for  Chris- 
tianity ! 

The  controversial  writings  of  Erasmus  in  bis  latter  days,  ex- 
hibited sometimes  a  peevishness  very  different  from  bis  former 
dignified  calmness  and  forbearance,  though  they  were  perfect 
mildness  compared  with  thpse  of  his  adversaries.  These  are, 
however,  moments  of  forgetfulness,  for  he  generally,  even  in 
controversy,  was  polite  and  complaisant.  It  is,  however,  no 
small  credit  to  Erasmus,  that  amidst  the  bitter  animosities  of 
the  rival  sects,  his  friendship  with  many  of  the  reformers  and 
reformed  continued  unbroken. 

The  reformers  now  began  to  take  unto  themselves  helpmates, 
and  among  the  rest,  Luther  found  that  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.  Heretofore,  Erasmus  bad  termed  the  religious 
disturbances,  the  Lutheran  tragedy ;  ''  now,"  said  he,  *'  it  should 
be  rather  called  a  comedy,  for  like  all  dramas  of  that  kind,  it 
ends  in  a  marriage."  The  Catholics  who  were  scandalized  at 
the  marriage  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  apaong  other  slanders,  re- 
ported that  in  two  weeks  from  the  nuptials,  the  fruits  of  matri- 
mony were  given  to  the  world  in  full  maturity.  This  story  is 
related  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  but  he  subsequently 
contradicted  it,  as  it  was  in  fact,  a  most  groundless  fabrication. 

*  Bewifobre.  ili.  130.  %  MIIoeHs  Church  History,  6. 
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Eraamus  rapposed  that  the  sweets  of  matriroooy  would  dul- 
cify the  acerbity  of  his  stern  rival's  temper,  "for  what  beast  iH 
there  so  savage  that  a  woman  cannot  tame."  But  in  his  next 
publications,  Luther  came  out  with  a  rudeness  and  vigour  which 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  arms  of  a  Dalilab. 

The  various  conflicts  of  Erasmus  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Honks,  caused  no  interruption  to  his  literary  labours.  He 
printed  Irenseus,  (1526*)  Chrysostom,  (1526)  Augustin,  (1528t> 
and  some  opuscula. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Italian  critics  bad  censured  the 
style  of  Erasmus,  Budaeus,  and  the  greatest  of  the  transalpine 
authors,  and  asserted  that  Latin  was  written  no  where  but  in 
Italy.  These  criticisms  came  principally  from  the  Cieercmam 
as  they  were  called,  who  contended  that  Cicero  was  almost  the 
only  aiitbor  worthy  of  imitation,  and  hence  their  writings  were 
mere  cantos  from  the  Roman  orator,  with  occasional  sprink  linger 
from  a  few  classics  of  the  purest  age.  No  word  or  phrase  was  to 
be  employed  from  Quinctiliaa,  Tacirus,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  &c. 
even  to  express  ideas  not  contained  in  their  favoorife  model.-- 
Some  of  these  purists,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  to  read  the  Vulgate 
Bibleibr  fear  of  being  *^  defiled  by  touching  pitch."  Had  an  old 
Roman  returned  to  life  and  heard  one  of  these  scholars  explain 
the  Christian  religion,  he  would  have  supposed  the  whole  heathen 
mythology  and  dogmas  still  in  active  energy.  God  the  Father, 
was  called  Jove,  or  Jupiter  OptimuM  Maximus^  the  Son,  was  Apollo 
or  ^sculapius,  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  Diana— the  Apostles  were 
conscript  fathers — a  person  excommunicated  was  interdicted 
both  by  fire  and  water."^  Erasmus  tells  of  a  sermon  be  heard 
preached  before  the  Pope  and  various  Cardinals  and  Bishops  oft 
the  death  of  Christ :  a  great  part  (of  the  discourse  was  consumed 
in  lauding  the  Pope  Julius  II.  who  was  pourtrayed  as  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  holding  and  vibrating  the  three  forked  and 
inevitable  thunder  in  his  omnipotent  right  hand,  and  ruling  every 
thing  by  his  nod  alone.  The  preacher  commemorated  the  Decit 
and  Curtius,  who,  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  infernal  Oods.  Also,  Cecrops,  MencBceus 
Iphigenia,  and  others  to  whom  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  their 
country  was  dearer  than  life ;  and  lamented  **  with  salt  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks"  (valde  lugubriter,)  that  brave 
men  who  had  assisted  their  country  in  peril  had  been  decreed 
golden  statues  or  divine  honours,  whilst  Christ,  for  his  good 
deeds,  was  crucified  and  held  in  contempt."^  &c.     This  sect 

*  Jortiii*8  Life  of  Erasmof,  i.  372.  X  Opera.  Effumi,  Tpm.  i.p.  995. 

t  Pannzer,  Annal.  Typognpk.  f  lb.  p.  993. 
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inrluded  then,  and  afterwards,  a  number  of  eminent  scho- 
lars, Mich  as  Bembo,  Sadoleti,  Scalig^er,  Pauio  Manuzio^ 
d&c«  The  finest  writer  and  most  original  genius  was  Muretus, 
who  certainly  belonged  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Thomasius  and  Jortin  to  the  contrary.* 

To  ridicule  those  literary  dandies  as  well  as  to  defend  him* 
self,  Erasmus  wrote  his  dialogue,  called  "  Ciceronianus,'*  in 
which  he  employed  in  turn,  learning,  argument  and  humor,  with 
the  happiest  effect*  After  ridiculing  the  Ciceronians,  who  are 
represented  by  Nosoponus,  Erasmus,  under  the  name  of  Boule- 
phorus,  enters -on  the  scene,  and  shows  that  a  constant  aping  of 
Cicero  can  produce  nothing  but  imperfect  imitations,  confined 
entirely  to  a  range  of  objects  and  ideas  not  all  suited  to.  our  age ; 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  write,  as  we  must  suppose  Cicero 
would  were  he  now  alive.  There  is  then  a  criticism  of  the  style 
of  a  great  number  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  judiciously 
done  in  general.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  description  of 
Nosoponus,  the  Ciceronian,  sitting  down  to  compose  a  letter, 
fortified  by  three  huge  indexes  of  all  the  locutions  of  his  adored 
author^  that  as  many  porters  could  scarce  carry.  His  body  is  first 
prepared  by  slight  repasts  of  blandest  digestion— as  ten  corinths 
and  some  two  or  three  coriander  seed  encrusted  with  sugar — 
lest  the  intellectual  ray  serene  be  clouded  by  some  corporeal 
exhalation ;  his  mind  must  be  undisturbed  by  all  human  pas- 
sions— all  earthly  cares.  He  has  a  chamber  sequestered  from 
all  interruption,  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  with  thick  walls, 
double  doors  and  windows,  every  chink  minutely  closed,  where 
the  sharpest  noises,  as  clattering  of  blacksmiths  and  scolding  of 
women  can  scarce  be  heard — ^no  one  is  permitted  to  occupy  the 
adjoining  apartment  lest  the  vocal  nose  of  slumber  should  break 
the  dead  repose.  There,  in  the  stillest  night,  after  many  a 
weary  vigil,  he  produces  an  epistle  of  Lacedemonian  brevity, 
but  perfectly  Ciceronian,  in  which  no  word,  no  phrase  can  be 
found  that  has  not  been  sanctified  by  the  usage  of  the  immortal 
Tally.  Here  too,  he  sedulously  elaborates  such  extemporary 
speeches  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  need  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  If  he  unfortunately  be  forced  to  inquinate  *'  the  pure 
well  of  Latin  undefiled,"  by  engaging  in  conversation  where  his 
phrases  must  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  the  involun-^ 
tary  stains  must  be  washed  away  by  drawing  for  whole  months 
from  the  Ciceronian  fountains. 

Few  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  possess  more  pleasantness 
than  the  Ciceronianus,  but  its  great  interest  expired,  of  course, 

*  JortiD's  Life  of  Erasmus,  torn.  i.  pjok  404-6,  and  see,  on  the  opposite  aide,  Bnhn- 
kenitts.  PtKf .  ad  ()pera  Moreti.  Lng.  Bat  1789. 
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with  the  Ciceronians.  The  publication  of  this  learned  and  witty 
dialogue  raised  nearly  as  great  a  clamour  as  his  theological 
works.  Many  writers  were  affronted  because  they  had  not  beea 
cited,  and  others,  because  they  had  not  been  cited  with  sufficient 
commendation.  A  number  of  the  French  sdiolars  were  greatly 
offended  because  he  had  classed  Badius  Ascensius,  a  bookseller 
and  printer,  with  the.  erudite  Budeeus.  Doletus  and  Julius 
Cssar  wrote  in  defence  of  Cicero  with  the  scurrility  then  com- 
mon with  scholars  and  divines ;  the  latter  called  Erasmus  in 
Ciceronian  Latin,  infidel,  bastard  and  drunkard. 

logenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
EmoUit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

After  the  death  of  Erasmus,  however,  both  Dolet*  and  Scali- 
ger  wrote  verses  to  his  memory ;  the  latter  even  called  hira  a 
god! 

Ille  ego  qui  iosanse  ridebam  vulnera  mortis 

Gonditaque  ^tnea  tela  trisulca  manu 
Ad  quodvis  stapeo  monimentum,  ac  terhtus  adsto 

maxima  cum  videam  numina  posse  morLt 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  few  critics,  the 
public  at  large  judged  the  Ciceronian  controversy  justly.  Th^ 
laboured,  spiritless  pages  of  the  Ciceronians  were  read  by  few ; 
the  belgic  trifles  of  Erasmus  were  in  every  hand.  The  reason 
is  plain ;  by  their  fundamental  principles,  the  Ciceronians  were 
obliged  to  use  an  eternal  sameness  of  locution  and  wordy  para- 
phrases, which  necessarily  deprive  their  style  of  point  or  indivi- 
duality ;  besides,  they  in  fact  belonged  to  other  times.  Erasmus 
by  assuming  an  extensive  vocabulary,  was  enabled  to  express 
himself  with  variety,  precision  and  raciness,  and  to  put  himself 
fully  on  a  level  with  the  age.| 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  Erasmus  sent  forth  his  **  Treatise 
on  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;*'  a 
dry  subject,  but  of  importance  when  both  those  languages  were 
much  spoken.  Besides  the  learning  of  the  work,  he  has  con- 
trived to  relieve  its  aridity  by  the  sprightly  manner  of  treating  it. 

The  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Basil,  in  the 
close  of  1529,  induced  Erasmus  to  quit  that  city,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached,  and  where  he  had  many  faithful  friends.^  He 
thought  that  a  residence  in  what  might  be  called  the  enemy's 

*  Opera.  Erasmi.  torn.  i.  Epitaphia  in  Laud.  Erasm. 

t  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricias  Syll.  Opusc.  393. 

t  Gibbon  has  aome  good  remarks  on  Ciceronianus  and  the  Ciceroniaas. 

$  Beat.  Rhenanps. 
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i  oamp,  would  appear  inconsistent  with  the  firm  devotion  he  had 

jji  always  expressed  to  the  Catholic  church.     He  had  all  along 

fl  disapproved  of  the  violence  of  Luther,  and  the  schism  of  the 

H  church,  and,  unquestionably,  the  progress  of  events  was  little 

u  calculated  to  make  him  recede  from  his  original  policy.     As  in 

i  every  opposition  there  are  discordant  materials  held  together  by 

J  Bo  Other  bond  than  dissatisfaction  towards  the  party  they  resist, 

d  so  among  those  called  Reformed,  besides  those  attached  to  the 

tenets  of  Luther,  were  many  possessing  their  own  peculiar  reli* 
gious  notions — many  who  disliked  the  Papal  authority  for  their 
private  reasons — many  who  had  no  religion  at  all.  By  their 
quarrels,  their  intemperate  writings  and  divisions,  they  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  censures  oftheir  enemies,  and  discour- 
aged many  from  deserting  what  they  thought  a  leaky  vessel  in  a 
\f  storm,  to  enter  a  shallop  where  every  one  was  fighting  for  the 

ii  helm.     The  scandalous  lives  teo  of  many  who  had  joined  in  the 

Reformation,  threw  discredit  on  the  cause. 

Among  the  Reformed,  some  set  up  for  prophets ;  some  doubted 

of  Christ ;  some  of  the  Scriptures  ;  some  denied  baptism,  and 

some  were  for  circumcision.     Luther,  Melancthon,  CEcolam- 

padius,  Zwuinglius,   Pomeranus,  Carolostadt,  all  differed  on 

various  points.     Even  Luther  had  advanced  from  position  to 

I  position,  until  many  would  not  go  on  who  had  willingly  taken 

li  the  first  step,  while  others  of  more  ardent  temperament  thought 

r  he  "had  fainted,  and  could  not  reap."     The  doctrine  oftran- 

I  Mibstantiation,  which,  from  the  time  of  Berenger,  had  had  its 

f  opposers,  divided  the  immediate  friends  of  the  Reformer,  and 

»  destroyed  the  eflfect  that  might  have  been  produced  by  the  zeal- 

\  ous  co-operation  of  a  singularly  talented,  learned  and  generally 

{  speaking,  virtuous  body  of  men.* 

i  We  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincere  attach- 

i  ment  of  Erasmus  to  his  mother  church,  but  hud  it  been  other- 

wise, is  it  possible  that  the  mild,  peaceable  Erasmus  could  have 
I  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Luther  f     Did  it  follow  that 

i  because  he  liked  not  certain  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church  that 

he  approved  all  the  dogmas  Luther  held  or  was  to  hold  ? 
^  The  inhabitants  of  Basil  saw,  with  regret,  the  departure  of 

I  Erasmus,  and  escorted  him  for  some  (distance.     At  Fribourg, 

f  where  he  took  up  his  residence  afterwards,  they  were  so  joyful 

,  to  receive  him,  that  the  magistrates  would  have  honoured  him 

with  a  public  entry,  had  he  consented  to  it. 

♦  Opem  Erasmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  817,     Epist  703-832.  Epist.  714-764.    Epiat.  846.— 
Jo.  Eckiitt^  Enehiridioo  Loc.  Com.  advenoB  Luthenim  6.— Lu^duni,  1561. 
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To  his  other  maladies,  gout  was  now  added ;  but  his  edi- 
tions of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Ecclesiastes  or  method  of  preach- 
ing, show  that  gout,  gravel  and  old  age  had  not  abated  his  lite- 
rary ardor.  Many  editions  of  authors  hare  his  name  prefixed 
to  them,  to  which  he  probably  wrote  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
face or  dedication.  His  iame  stood  so  high  that  these  com  men* 
datory  productions  were  nolens  votens^  frequently  wrung  from 
him.*  He  also  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  letters,  which  were 
as  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters 
which  then  divided  the  world  as  their  jocnndity  and  humour. 

Many  of  his  late  letters  speak  on  religion,  and  are  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  ver>  dawn  of 
the  Reformation.  The  monks  and  abuses  of  religion  are  still 
censured,t  and  the  merits  of  Luther  and  his  errors,  honestly 
stated.  The  same  moderation  and  desire  of  Christian  harmony 
was  the  constant  object  of  his  wishes  and  piayers.  Perhaps  no 
man,  without  rank,  wealth  or  place,  ever  exhibited  such  a  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  correspondents,  among  whom  are  kings,  princes, 
popes,  cardinals,  &c. 

Origen  was  also  prepared  for  the  press  by  Erasmus,  but  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  This  was  the  last  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  that  received  the  corrections  of  his  hand.  To  say 
the  truth,  we  think  he  has  lauded  those  primitive  authors  of  the 
church  far  beyond  their  merits,  but  they  were  useful  in  that  day 
in  supplanting  the  schoolmen.  We  have  merely  cited  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Erasmus,  though  many,  abounding  in  good  s^ns^ft 
and  learning,  have  been  omitted :  indeed,  it  would  take  more 
pages  than  are  assigned  us  merely  to  give  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
the  contents  of  eleven  ponderous  folios. 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  of  Fribourg,  he  complains  of 
being  dreadfully  flea-bitten,}  but  the  bites  of  rabid  theologians 
annoyed  him  still  more.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Catholic 
or  Lutheran  belaboured  him  most.  He  was  naturally  free  of 
speech,  and  to  the  last  had  not  spared  either  party  in  his  letters.^ 
Honours  and  wealth  would  have  crowned  his  latter  days,  but  he 
positively  refused  what  he  considered  would  be  mere  splendid 
burdens  to  him.  The  Provostship  of  Deventer,  offered  to  him 
by  Pope  Paul  III,  was  refused.  It  is  even  said  by  some  writers 
that  a  Cardinal's  hat  would  have  been  given  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
rejcct^.y     His  own  country  became  anxious  to  regain  the  pos- 

•  Epistolae  IneditR  Erasmi.  Basilie  1779.  Epist.  73. 

1  Opera  Eranmi  iii.  1450.  Epist.  1230-1486.  Epist.  1265. 

X  Ibid.  1480.  Epist.  1260.         $  Ibid-  iii.  1348.  Epist.  1152-1361.  Epwt.  1163. 

)]  Ibid.  iii.  1.510-1280, 
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session  of  her  greatest  ornameot,  and  the  emperor  and  the  eourt 
anxiously  insisted  on  his  retarn — ^apd  some  of  his  letters,  not 
alluded  to  by  his  biographers,  show  that  his  intention  was  to 
revisit  Brabant.* 

He  went  to  Basil  in  1535»  to  superintend  the  printing  of  his 
works  at  the  presses  of  his  old  friends,  the  Frobens*  Previously 
to  leaving  Fribourg,  he  had  been  in  bad  health,  and  he  became 
sensible  from  the  aggravated  symptoms  of  his  complicated  ma- 
ladies, that  his  dissolution  was  not  far  off.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
believe  his  biographers,  he  prophecied  the  very  time  of  his 
death. 

Looking  over  and  arranging  his  correspondence,  he  began  in 
the  language  of  the  poet : — 

*'  To  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banqaet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  li^ts  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed.'* 

The  death  of  numerous  friends,  which  had  occurred  at  inter- 
vals, were  now  brought  before  him  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  while 
making  the  melancholy  review,  he  often  exclaimed  *'  would  that 
1  were  with  them  and  at  rest,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God." 

Two  days  before  his  death,  Amerbach,  Froben  and  Fipisco- 
pius  coming  to  visit  him,  in  his  usual  jocose  manner,  he  com- 
pared them  to  Job's  comforters,  and  asked,  **  why  they  had  not 
rent  their  clothes,  and  covered  their  heads  with  ashes.'*t     He 

expired  calmly  on  the  liith  of — : ,  ]536,  aged  about  sixty* 

nine  or  seventy.  As  he  died  in  a  Protestant  city,  surrounded 
by  Protestant  friends,  where  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  religion 
could  not  be  obtained,  there  was  much  conjecture  as  to  his  faith 
in  his  last  moments ;  but  his  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  had  always  viewed  death,  leave  no  good 
reason  to  sup]K>se  that  he  changed  the  sentiments  he  had  uni- 
formly expressed. 

Beatus  Rhenanus  describes  him  *'  as  rather  below  the  com- 
mon stature,  yet  not  short,  compactly  and  elegantly  made,  with 
a  fair  complexion,  flaxen  hair  when  young,  blue  eyes,  a  gay 
countenance,  a  slender  voice,  but  pleasant  and  distinct,  neat  and 
decent  in  his  dress,  modest  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
an  uncommonly  constant  friend."  To  this,  we  may  add  an 
uncommonly  forgiving  enemy,  as  is  apparent  from  his  conduct 
to  Dorpius,  Polydore  Virgil,  Faber,  Longolius,  and  many  others. 

'  Epbt.  Ined.  Epist.  8S.  t  Beat.  Rhenaou?. 
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Ho  was  buried  with  the  greatest  honours — ^the  chief  magistrate, 
the  senators,  professors  and  students  of  Basil,  joining  in  the 
funeral  procession.  His  name  was  given  to  the  theological 
seminary  of  that  city. 

The  city  of  Rotterdam,  his  natal  place,  also  rendered  great 
honours  to  his  memory.  The  Latin  school  was  called  after  him ; 
a  bronze  statue  of  him  erected,  and  the  following  verses  in- 
scribed on  the  small  house  where  he  was  born  : — 

"  iEdibus  his  ortus  mundum  decoravit  Erasmus 

Artibus  ingenuis,  religione,  fide. 
Fatalis  series  nobis  invidit  Erasmum 

At  Desiderium  tollere  non  potuit.'** 

The  knowledge  of  Erasmus  consisted  almost  entirely  in  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  theology,  to  which 
he  had  applied,  during  a  long  life,  a  clear  understanding  and 
uncommonly  strong  memory.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  is  seen  not  only  in  works  where  deep  erudition  is 
expected,  but  in  his  lighter  efTusiqns,  in  which  the  choicest 
flowers  of  ancient  lore  are  scattered  in  a  manner  so  profuse  and 
unostentatious,  that  it  is  apparent  they  are  drawn  from  an 
abundant  store.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  the 
exactness  of  some  who  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
critical  labours,  but  many  of  his  remarks  show  an  observa- 
tion and  acuteness  in  noticing  the  niceties  of  languages,  which 
demonstrate  that  he  could  have  taken  the  first  rank  in  that 
line. 

How  far  his  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  divinity  extended, 
cannot  be  well  pointed  out,  for  he  viewed  it  with  contempt,  and 
made  but  little  use  of  it  in  his  writings.  His  theology  was  ac- 
quired from  long  and  careful  studies  of  'the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  many  of  whom  he 
gave  to  the  world  with  commentaries  indicative  of  the  profound 
attention  he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  in  theology  he  might 
have  had  rivals,  but  certainly  no  one  combined  that  same 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  theology  together.  He 
first  showed  the  theologians  that  they  were  helpless  without 
scholarship,  and  pointed  out  to  scholars  the  noble  ends  to  which 
their  learning  might  be  employed. 

"*  We  have  preferrpd  (he  inscription  as  given  in  Ireland'*  toar»  1,  S9,  because  he 
says  he  copied  it  on  the  spot,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  house.  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  edition  of  Erasmus,  gives  the  (wo  first  lines  only,  in  which.  Ja  Alb.  Fabricitn 
concurs,  Syll.  Opusc.  ^nil.  Other  Writers  give  this  inscription,  '*  H»c  est  parva 
domus  magnus  quA  natus  Erasmus." — Butler*t  Life  of  Eratmns*  Bttrigni,  vie 
d'Erasmci  i.  18.  Itineraire  des  Pays  Bas,  118.  Amsterd.  1884. 
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Among  the  striking  peculiarities  of  his  writings,  are  sagacity 
without  paradox  or  artificial  refinement,  and  good  sense  un- 
tainted by  oommon*place  truisms.  He  could  not  confine  him- 
self to  strict  analytic  order,  and  hence,  in  his  Dissertations, 
amidst  profound  arguments  and  sensible  observations,  there  is 
a  rambling  which  often  confuses,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
agreeable  in  his  Letters.  Wit  and  humour  in  Erasmus  always 
seem  welling  in  ease  and  abundance  from  a  native  source,  but 
amidst  his  numberless  sarcastic  sayings  and  arch  allusions,  there 
is  a  general  air  of  pleasantness  and  bonhammie  indicative  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  heart. 

A  few  solecisms,  a  word  occasionally  of  questionable  autho- 
rity, a  modern  idiom  here  and  there,  have  caused  his  style  to  be 
censured  by  critics,  without  sufficiently  pointing  out  its  distinc- 
tive qualities.  In  the  main  it  is  good — very  good.  Were  a 
writer  in  our  language  to  roll  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakspeare, 
Johnson,  Addison,  Burke,  Cobbett,  Boxiana,  and  more  if 
you  please  in  poetry  and  prose  of  dififerent  ages  and  styles,  into 
one  vast  vocabulary,  it  would  be  doing  in  English,  in  some 
measure,  what  Erasmus  has  done  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of 
the  faults  before  enumerated.  Ho  has  sometimes  taken  words 
from  authors  of  inferior  note,  and  has  not  always  distinguished 
between  the  usual  language  of  prose,  and  words  more  particu- 
larly belonging  to  poetical  diction.  Yet,  generally,  he  takes  the 
words  most  commonly  in  use,  in  their  most  common  acceptation, 
and  writes  fluently,  expressively,  and  above  all,  clearly.  There 
is,  particularly  in  his  Letters,  an  extemporary  ease  and  gaiety 
which  shows  the  power  he  had  acquired  o^er  the  Latin,  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  varied  subjects  and  nicest  gradations  of 
thought,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  his  exclusive  use 
c^that  language  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

His  active  exertions  and  powerful  example  added  an  impetus 
to  learning  wherever  he  resided,  and  throughout  his  works,  he 
never  appears  so  happy  as  when  aiding  it  or  hearing  of  its 
success.  From  many  of  his  publications,  neither  honour  nor 
recompense  could  be  derived,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  desire 
of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowlege  was  the  only  motive 
of  his  toils.  His  labours  to  diflfuse  a  more  correct  morality,  were 
not  less  vigorous  and  unceasing.  Learning,  argument  and  wii 
were  constantly  levelled  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Church, 
or  employed  in  inculcating  a  better  system.  To  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  errors  that  then  obscured  Christianity,  he  took  the 
best,  indeed,  the  only  plan  to  exhibit  the  Testament  in  its 
purity,  by  which  the  learned  could  see  and  judge  for  themselves, 
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and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to  biblical  researches.  Even  bis 
labours  oo  the  Fathers  had  the  effect  of  shewing  how  differently 
those  primitive  lights  of  the  Church  interpreted  the  Scripturest 
from  the  theologians  who  then  reigned  triumphantly  in  the 
schools,  and  whose  tetric  subtleties  so  quickly  vanished  before 
a  more  intelligible  theology* 

Most  writers*  have  owned  the  immense  effect  produced  on 
the  religious  world  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus ;  indeed,  it  is 
apparent  from  looking  at  the  history  of  that  period,  whatever 
stand  other  writers  might  have  had  with  the  learned,  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  people— that  either  in  Latin  or  the  ver- 
nacular language,  he  was  read  by  noble  and  by  citizen,  by 
clergy  and  by  layman.  In  all  reforms,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
Sf>eciGc  effect  lias  been  produced  by  one,  where  many  have 
joined,  before  a  definite  result  is  obtained.  It  is  also  true,  that 
we  often  consider  men  as  the  originators,  who  are  merely  the 
active,  prominent  champions  of  principles  well  understood  and 
widely  spread.  Still,  in  absence  of  testimony,  it  is  correct  to 
assign  him  the  place  of  precedence,  who  has  embodied,  syste- 
matized and  brought  into  action  a  successful  body  of  principles 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  victory  is  attributed  to  a  chief  who 
throws  himself  at  the  head  of  a  people  in  a  successful  revolt. 
The  Reformation  then,  and  whatever  benefits  have  resulted 
from  it,  are  really  to  be  dated  from  Erasmus  and  not  Luther. 
In  vain  would  the  latter  have  toiled,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
previous  labours  of  the  former. 

Luther  often  said  of  Erasmus,  that  he  knew  bow  to  detect 
error,  not  to  establish  truth ;  which  means  in  plain  English, 
Erasmus  would  not  destroy  an  edifice  because  he  saw  some  errors 
in  its  construction.  If  any  one  in  the  present  day  is  so  far  gone 
in  bigotry  and  il  liberality,  as  to  deny  that  a  Catholic  may  be  a 
Christian,  to  him  all  argument  would  be  lost ;  to  all  others,  the 
whole  conduct  of  Erasmus  in  religion  may  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing him  to  own  the  corrufitions  of  the  Church  like  Bossuet, 
and  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  decrees  like  Fenelon.  He  had 
seen  such  men  as  Colet,  Warham,  Fisher,  prelates  of  exalted 
virtues,  to  whom  the  Reformation  can  produce  no  superiors, 
and  to  this  standard  he  wished  to  bring  the  whole  Church.  Nor 
were  the  instances  cited  at  all  rare.  Throughout  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  numbers  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  even  of  the  monks, 
are  spoken  of  as  equally  honouring  Christianity  by  their  devotion, 
and  mankind  by  their  talents  and  learning.  By  such  men  as 
these,  a  reformation  of  all  that  was  really  useless  or  vicious  in 

*  Robertson,  Roacoe^  &c. 
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the  Church,  was  desired*  The  persecutions  against  Pico,  Vallai 
Reuchlin,  Faber  and  Erasmus,  sprung  not  from  this  source. 
While  Faber  was  chased  from  Paris  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
Reuchlin  beset  by  the  clamorous  monks,  Erasmus  still  received 
the  protection  of  bishops,  cardinals  and  popes,  who  praised 
his  labours  and  advised  him  to  disregard  his  detractors.  Even 
Leo  is  said  to  have  eipressed  no  disapprobation  of  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  Luther,  and  to  have  regarded  his  opponents  as  en- 
vious monks.*  Why  then  did  the  Reformation  not  take  place  f 
Because  it  required  that  prejudices,  long  established,  should  be 
removed  from  the  many  by  degrees,  that  light  should  be  so 
extensively  diffused,  that  errors  should  be  manifest  even  to  the 
least  clear-sighted.  In  politics  and  religion,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  where  the  guide  runs  too  fast,  we  either  lose  sight  of  him 
or  tire  by  the  way  ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  effect  reformation  of 
any  kind,  roust  suit  his  advances  to  those  he  wishes  to  lead  on. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Reformation,  we  have 
always  thought  that  the  precipitous  zeal  of  Luther  was,  probably, 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  freedom.  The  number 
of  writers  engaged  in  showing  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  were 
producing  their  effect  on  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  powerful. 
Keeping  up  the  discussions  in  Latin,  they  particularly  addressed 
themselves  to  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  community, 
and  were  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  intelligent  co* 
operators.  This  extension  of  knowledge  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced either  a  Reformation  in  the  Church  itself,  or  a  much 
larger  secession  from  it. 

As  Erasmus  pointed  out  the  abuses  of  the  Church  so  clearly, 
and  then  lefused  to  join  the  Reformers,  the  followers  of  Luther 
have  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  censures,  which  have  been 
in  many  cases,  handed  down  with  scrupulous  exactness,without  re- 
membering that  most  of  the  judgments  of  that  age  were  necessa- 
rily tinctured  with  prejudice  and  passion.  The  whole  of  these  un- 
generous opinions  are  collected  and  well  enforced  by  Milner  in  his 
Church  History,  and  reduce  themselves  to  these ;  Ist.  He  was  too 
timid  J  that  he  approved  of  the  first  acts  of  Luther  ^  and  then  receded* 
Yet  surely  this  charge  is  a  singular  one,  when  in  his  Letters  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  continually  asserted  the  early  merits 
of  Luther,  republished  those  works  unchanged,  which  gave 
most  offence  to  the  monks,  and  in  his  later  productions,  equally 
attacked  those  abuses  that  drew  his  first  animadversions. 

2d.  T%at  his  conduct  exhibited  perpetual  double^aling.  Eras- 
mus thought  both  parties  wrong,  and  that  both  parties  were 

*  Se«  StoicUn,  MUaer,  Ac.  qnotiog  from  BandeUo. 
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right  in  many  things.  With  these  impressionsi  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  hoth  Romanist  and  Reformed  received  his  alter- 
nate praises  and  censures,  and  that  he  still  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintances of  amiable  and  learned  men,  without  reference  to 
their  religious  opinions.  Indeed,  he  says  he  has  no  objection  at 
all  to  a  Jew,  if  he  be  a  good  man — an  opinion,  liberal  in  the 
extreme  in  that  age.  The  unreserved  manner  in  which  his 
letters  aie  written,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  published,  are 
strong  evidences  of  his  candour,  when  he  was  aware  that  they 
would  often  give  offence  to  the  leading  men  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties. 

3d.  It  is  said  he  was  too  fond  of  the  great.  He  happened  to 
have  many  of  the  great  for  his  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
nothing  more.  But  he  writes  with  the  same  kindness  and  ful- 
ness to  his  untitled  and  unknown  friends,  as  to  bishops  or  princes. 
What  did  he  desire  of  the  great  f  Places  or  dignities  f  He  re- 
fused them  regularly.  Did  he  wish  money?  He  was  regardless 
of  it.  Did  he  covet  high  society  i  He  detested  courts.  Did  he 
seek  pleasure  ?    His  pleasure  was  in  books  alone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  longer  Erasmus  lived,  the  more  he  dis- 
approved of  the  Reformers.  Their  violent  publications,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  many,  the  revolts  of  the  rustics,  of  Muncer, 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  slaughters  that  followed  all,  alien- 
ated one  of  his  peaceable  and  tranquil  disposition.  The  Lu- 
therans too  lost  much  of  his  respect  by  their  uncertainty  of 
doctrine*  and  the  intemperate  quarrels  that  divided  them  into 
angry  sects.  When  urged  to  join  the  Reformers,  he  says, 
*'  fight  among  yourselves  :  Zuingle  and  CEcolampadius  against 
Luther  and  Pomeranus;  and  again,  Balthasar  against  the 
former,  and  Farel  against  Pellicanus.  Shall  I,  at  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  nay,  of  my  salvation,  connect  myself  with  such  a  dis- 
cordant faction  ?" 

What  were  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus  of  religion,  we  think 
are  clear  and  consistent  throughout  his  works— his  letter  to 
Slechta,  perhaps,  exhibits  them  in  a  shorter  space,  and  more 


*  See  Boflsuet.  Hist.  Var. — Eckius,  Encfairid.  Eckias,  the  celebrated  opponent 
of  Lather,  Bodenstein,  (Carolottadt)  (Ecolampadius,  (HauMchein)  employs  some 
Gurions  arguments  against  the  Lutherans.  In  arguing  agiunst  the  mamage  of  the 
Priests,  he  says,  "  it  is  true  that  the  Priests  married  under  the  Jewbh  dispensation, 
and  that  the  command/'  'to  increase  and  mnltiply/  was  obligatory  then,  but  that 
was  In  the  begianinie  of  the  world,  when  population  was  needed,  but  that  that  reason 
no  loncer  exists.  Cuianle  raiione  etstat  tt  ipsa  /ex.  p.  168.  In  endeavouring  to 
ahow  fnat  the  common  people  should  not  read  the  Bible,  he  gives  as  a  proof  of  tha 
difficulty  of  nnderstsndmg,  that  the  devil,  who  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  talenta, 
quoted  Scripture  to  Jesus  Christ,  (Matt,  iv.)  and  yet  mistook  the  true  meaning,  as 
has  been  showed  by  Jerome.— £dtiiM  Enehirid*  Loc,  €om,  advenut  Lvihervm.  p.  71. 
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clearly  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.     Often   speaking  of 
schisms,  he  says: — 

*^  One  thing,  in  my  opinion,  might  reconcile  many  persons  to  the 
Bomish  church,  and  that  is,  not  to  decide  sodogmaticafiy  upon  so  many 
speculative  points,  and  to  make  them  articles  of  faith,  but  only  to  require 
an  assent  to  those  doctrines  which  are  maniftMy  laid  dawn  in  the  holy 
Senphtre9y  and  whidi  are  necessary  to  salvation.  Then  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  of  a  few  articles  than  of  a  ?ast  uumber. 
No#,  out  of  one  article  we  make  a  hundred  ;  of  which,  some  are  such, 
that  a  man  might  either  doubt  of  them,  or  have  no  notion  about  them, 
without  his  endangering  his  soul  and  his  religion.  But  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  men,  that  what  they  have  once  dogmatically  decided,  they  will 
obstinately  maintain. 

"  Now,  Christian  philosophy  or  theology  may  be  fairiy  reduced  to 
this,  that  we  ought  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  Almighty  God,  who  gra- 
ciously gives  us  all  things  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  are  redeemed 
fay  the  <feath  of  this  Son  of  God,  to  whose  body  we  are  united  by  bap- 
tism, that  being  dead  to  worldly  lust,  we  may  live  conformably  to  his 
precepts  and  example,  not  only  doing  no  harm  to  any,  but  doing  good 
to  all ;  that  when  adversity  befalls  us,  we  patiently  submit  to  it  in  hopes 
of  a  future  recompense  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  that  we  make  a  daily 
progress  in  virtue^  ascribing  nothing  to  ourselves^  but  aU  to  God.  These 
things  are  to  he  pressed  and  inculcated  till  good  habits  are  formed  in 
the  heart  If  there  be  persons  of  a  speculative  genius,  who  want  to 
search  into  abstruse  points  concerning  the  divine  nature  or  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Sacraments,  with  a  view  to  improve  their  under- 
standing, and  to  raise  their  minds  and  affections  above  earthly  things, 
be  it  permitted  to  them ;  provided  always,  that  their  Christian  brethren 
be  nci  compelled  to  believe  every  thing  that  this  or  that  teacher  thinks ' 
to  be  true.  As  bonds,  deeds,  covenants,  obligations,  indentures,  ex- 
pressed in  a  multitude  of  words,  afford  matter  for  law  suits :  so  in  reli- 
gion, a  profusion  of  determinations,  decrees  and  decisions  begets  endless 
controversies."—'*  Let  no  man  he  ashamed  to  reply  to  certain  points, 
God  knoweth  how  ifcan  be — as  for  me,  I  am  content  to  believe  it  is  so. 
I  know  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  things  pure,  to  be 
received  by  the  pure,  and  in  a  pure  manner.  He  hath  appointed  this 
for  a  sacred  sign  and  pledge  of  his  love  for  us,  and  of  the  concord  which 
ought  to  subsist  among  Christians.  I  will,  therefore,  examine  myself 
and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  in  me  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  if  I  have  any  uncharitable  dispositions  towanls  my  neiglv- 
bour.  But  to  know  how  the  ten  categories  are  in  this  sacrament,  how 
the  bread  is  transubstantiate  by  the  mystical  words  of  consecration,  and 
bow  a  human  body  can  be  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  at  different  places 
at  the  same  time ;  all  this,  in  my  opinion,  serves  little  to  the  advance- 
ment  in  piety." 

**  I  know  also  that  I  shall  rise  again — Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  if, 
and  to  confirm  his  promise,  he  rose  again  himself.  But  to  know  what 
body  I  shall  have,  and  how  it  will  be  the  same  after  having  gone  through 
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80  many  changes,  these  are  not  things  on  which  much  pains  should  b« 
bestowed,  with  a  view  to  make  a  progress  in  true  religion.  Although  I 
disapprove  not  inquiries  of  this  kind,  pursued  at  proper  times,  and  with 
due  discretion  aud  moderation.  By  these  and  a  thousand  such- like 
speculations,  for  which  men  set  an  extravagant  value  upon  themselves, 
their  thoughts  are  only  diverted  from  the  one  thing  needful/* 

Had  these  principles  been  followed,  the  Christian  church  would 
still  have  been  one ! 

Particular  expressions  may  be  gleaned  from  an  extensiTe  cor- 
respondence of  any  one,  written  under  irritation,  without  reflec- 
tion or  care,  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  general  current 
of  his  opinions.  This  has  been  done  with  regard  to  Erasmus ; 
but  to  take  the  whole  mass  of  his  opinions,  expressed  in  books, 
letters  and  conversations  through  a  long  life,  we  find  a  wonder- 
ful accordance  between  his  principles  and  actions.  Whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  particular  parts  of  his  conduct, 
every  one  should  feel  gratefiil  to  him,  who,  amidst  poverty  and 
sickness,  without  hope  of  reward,  spent  a  long  life,  toiling  effec- 
tually for  the  cause  of  religion  and  literature.  Every  one  should 
accord  his  admiration,  to  that  extended  benevolence,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  infuriate  sects,  could  say  with  a  learned  and  virtuous 
Romanist  ;* 

'^  Christian  is  my  name,  and  Catholic  my  sirname. 
I  grant  that  you  are  a  Christian  as  well  as  I, 
Aud  I  embrace  you  as  my  fellow-disciple  in  Jesus ; 
And,  if  you  are  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
Still  I  would  embrace  you  as  a  man." 

But  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Butler.  The  life  of 
Erasmus,  like  many  of  his  works,  looks  like  arrant  book-making. 
Names,  dates  and  circumstances  are  so  changed  or  mistated  that 
DO  one  can  risk  citing  him  for  a  single  fact.  Wisely  skipping 
over  Antediluvian  literature,  he  commences  with  Homer,  whom 
he  considers  as  a  prodigy — he  gives  a  history  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, poetry  and  fine  arts,  in  four  pages.  In  two  more  pages, 
he  dispatches  Roman  literature,  particularly  noticing  the  state 
of  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  After  dodging  about  through 
the  middle  ages,  he  fairly  brings  us  up  to  Erasmus,  whom  he 
finishes  in  one-hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  large  type,  well 
leaded.  But  even  then,  poor  Erasmus  is  defrauded  of  his  due, 
by  various  notes  that  appear  to  be  foisted  in  to  make  the  book 
of  a  good,  saleable  size.     One  details  the  magnificence  of  the 

*  Dr.  Geddes. 
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British  gOFernment,  in  furnishing  the  starving  French  who  es- 
caped from  the  Revolution^-witb  Bibles.  A  second,  gives  a 
history  of  the  Medici  family^  a  genealogical  table  of  the  afore- 
said family,  for  all  the  world  like  the  table  of  descents  in  Black- 
stone,  and  then  presents  us  with  the  old  song  of  **  Arno's  Vale" 
at  full  length,  **  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  the  late  Mr. 
Holcombe,  with  a  plaintive  sweetness  that  does  honour  to  his 
taste  and  justice  to  the  subject."  (p.  81.)  In  a  third,  on  Bishop 
Tonstall,  he  diverges  to  Arithmetic,  and  decides  positively  in 
favour  of  Bonnycastle  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  Dilworth 
and  Cocker,  &c. 

We  found  so  many  mistakes  in  names  and  dates,  that  we  in- 
voluntarily looked  at  the  publisher's  name,  who  we  found  was 
not  less  than  Murray.  "  Herman"  is  put  for  '*  Henry,"  '*  Mon- 
taign"  for  **  Montague,"  and  "  Boulogn"  for  "Bologna."  He 
says  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  Charles  V.  of  Beatus  Rhenanus* 
edition  of  Erasmus,  is  dated  1516.  Charles  was  not  then  em- 
peror, and  the  true  date  is  1540. 

We  owe  the  works  of  Michael  Agnuolo  to  the  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  according  to  Mr.  Butler,  when  it  is  notorious  that  "the 
genius  of  that  great  painter  was  suffered  to  lie  waste  in  some 
Florentine  stone  quarries,"  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo.  It 
would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  cite  the  numberless  errors  of  Mr.  But- 
ler; he  neither  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  disposition  and  genius 
of  Erasmus,  nor  a  full  account  of  his  works.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  has  always  drawn  from  second-hand  sources,  without  giving 
the  works  of  Erasmus  a  glance,  and,  like  most  of  the  modern 
English  books  of  the  kind,  he  seldom  refers  to  his  authorities. 
In  one  respect,  the  style  of  Mr.  Butler  is  good — ^it  is  simple, 
unaffected  English.  But  every  thing  appears  to  be  huddled 
together  pell-mell,  until  often  there  is  neither  harmony  in  the 
language  nor  distinctness  in  the  ideas-Hshort,  unconnected  sen- 
tences are  strung  together  in  places  that  resemble  hurried  notes 
more  than  finished  writing.  In  point  of  fairness,  he  deserves 
unqualified  praise,  and,  in  looking  from  him  to  Milner,  we  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  mildness  and  candour  of  the  Catholic 
with  the  bigotry  and  unfairness  of  the  Protestant. 

Erasmus  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  his  own  life,  and  several 
letters  which  have  detailed  his  early  history,  but  they  are  writ- 
ten with  his  usual  haste,  and  are  not  devoid  of  faults.  His  cor- 
respondence also  furnishes  abundant  knowledge  as  to  his  private 
history ;  unfortunately,  their  utility  is  much  impaired  by  the 
incorrectness  of  the  dates.  Many  of  the  periods  of  his  life 
could  be  settled  by  reference  to  facts  alluded  to  by  him  in  his 
writings,  or  by  bibliographical  works.     Epistle  3d,  for  instance, 
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M  dated  1490,  but,  probably,  should  be  1498  or  1499,  as  bo 
speaks  of  visiting  Rome  during  the  Jubilee,  which  was  in  1500. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  be-  preparing  for  a  journey  tea 
years  beforehand.  The  letter  to  Graguin*  in  the  appendix, 
without  date,  should  be  dated  1^96,  for  it  was  prefixed  to 
Gaguin's  History  of  France,  printed  that  year.t  Jortin  speaks 
of  a  letter!  to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  which  he  says  must  have 
been  written  before  1503 :  it  alludes  to  the  printing  of  the 
poems  of  William  Herman,  just  published,  which  settles  the  data 
at  1499.^  We  could  ascertain  many  other  dates  with  equal 
facility. 

Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  had  known  Erasmus,  has  given  two 
short  sketches  of  his  life,  which  contain  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances. Le  Clerc  drew  up  a  life  of  Erasmus  from  his 
letters,  which  was  of  course  imperfect,  as  it  took  nothing  from 
other  authorities. 

The  most  learned,  sensible  and  interesting  biography,  is  by 
Jortin,  who  has  corrected  some  errors  of  Le  Clerc,  but  follows 
him  generally,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  other  mat- 
ter. The  erudition  of  the  work  is  truly  amazing ;  but  it  is  like 
**  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,"  and  somewhat  wanting  in 
order. 

Mr.  Burigni  wrote  about  the  same  time,  a  life  of  Erasmus, 
on  an  attentive  study  of  his  works,  which  is  candid  and  instruc* 
tive,  but  heavily  written. 

In  his  article  on  Erasmus,  Bayle  exhibits  his  usual  wit  and 
originality,  united  to  immense  and  exact  research.  The 
character  of  Erasmus  is  well  appreciated  generally,  and  parts 
of  his  history  are  so  well  illustrated,  that  it  has  been  the  ground 
work  of  all  succeeding  biographers*  But  the  most  full,  impartial 
and  able  criticism  on  the  merits  of  Erasmus  we  have  seen,  is 
in  the  ''ExcitatioCritica  de  Religione  Erasmi,"  of  John  Albert 
Fabricius,  in  which,  he  has  consulted  an  immense  number  of 
works  uncommon  out  of  Germany.  || 

*  Tom.  p.  1817.  X  Tom.  iii.  p.  178S. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  LecHwes  on  (he  Philoiopkjf  of  the  Human  Mind* 
By  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.   3  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  1824. 

2.  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.    By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.  D.  &c.  8vo.  Andover.  1822. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  it  strange  that  we  should  at 
this  late  period  invite  their  attention  to  the  metaphysical  writings 
of  Dr.  Brown.  Our  reasons  are,  that  nothing  more  than  their 
analysis  has  yet  been  given  by  the  periodical  press  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that  their  value  is  as  much  too  highly  estimated  by 
some,  as  underrated  by  others.  It  was  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
that  works,  treating  of  subjects  which  generally  require  close 
thinking,  should  be  neglected  by  many  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  yield  them  that  application  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  their  being  understood ;  and  there  was  equal  reason  for  an- 
ticipating that  the  poetic  language  and  ingenious  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Brown,  would  beget  an  unbounded  admiration  in  many 
of  his  readers,  and  cause  them  to  receive  without  examination, 
whatever  had  the  support  of  his  name.  That  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  the  opinion  of  the  public  right  on  this  subject,  we  have  not 
the  presumption  to  suppose ;  but  we  are  willing  to  use  our  en- 
deavours in  attempting  to  moderate  the  applause  of  some; 
which,  when  so  excessive,  is  seldom  just :  and  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  others,  which  prevent  their  approach  to  sources  of 
real  and  extensive  improvement. 

We  will  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  introducing  our 
readers  at  once  into  some  of  the  most  abstruse  of  Dr.  Brown's 
speculations :  and  to  those  who  hesitate  to  enter  upon  an  article 
of  metaphysics,  we  would  address  ourselves  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  science  :*  **  Since  it  is  the  understanding 
that  sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible  beings,  and  gives  him 
all  the  advantage  and  dominion  which  he  has  over  them,  it  is 
certainly  a  subject,  even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to 
inquire  into.'' 


^  Locke.    If  more  ancient  authority  (and  what  would  once  have  commanded 
more  retpect)  be  required,  it  may  be  given :  "  Tuv  xoXwv  xoj  rif&iuv  n)v  sidf|<fiv 

04ro>afij9&vovr8(,  \kStOsjn  ^IWpav  Mpd^,  4|  xoitbI  dx^fjSsiav,^  rw  )3flXfi^&)v  rs 
xoi  ^aufMuricjWpcjv  ffivcu,  drdfA^orspa  raura  r^  Tfjn  xux<«]^  /tf'ropiav  svXo^u^  av 

4^^3«}Jsf tfto."-^^t>iM«^  ^  iliimia.  lib.  i.  Open,  torn.  i.  1S6.  Bat.  153L 
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One  of  the  most  curious  inquiries  which  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers,  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge of  a  material  world  :  and  we  may  add,  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing.  That  the  mind 
has  a  knowledge  of  material  existences,  and  that  this  was  ob- 
tained at  a  period  earlier  than  is  embraced  by  memory,  must  be 
admitted  by  all.  But  on  the  supposition  of  the  mind's  entire 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  body,  to  which  it  has  been  so 
mysteriously  united,  and  of  its  possessing  only  a  susceptibility 
of  feeling  with  certain  fundamental  principles  of  belief,  of  which 
the  existence  must  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  the  mind  itself, 
it  \»  no  easy  task  to  shew  how  the  knowledge  of  external  things 
could  have  been  acquired.  It  is  obvious  that  the  senses  are  our 
only  means  of  communication  with  things  without;  and  of  our 
senses,  the  investigation  is  soon  confined  to  one  as  the  only  pos- 
sible agent  in  the  intercourse  of  mind  and  matter ;  since  the 
objects  of  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell  are  particles  of  matter 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  be  altogether  imperceptible ;  and, 
consequently,  could  give  us  no  notion  of  resistance  and  exten- 
sion, the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  Even  though  we  knew 
the  existence  of  these  senses,  therefore,  they  could  not  furnish 
us  with  any  knowledge  of  the  material  causes  of  our  sensations, 
however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  would  lead  us  to  refer  those  feelings  to  causes.  Our 
examination  then  may  be  limited  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
the  question  to  be  discussed  is,  whether  the  mind  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  sense,  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  matter. 

Dr.  Brown  denies  that  the  mind  could  make  this  acquisition 
in  the  circumstances  described  above;  and  supports  his  opinion 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  forcible  manner.  The  fallacy  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  our  notion  of  extension  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  similarity  in  figure  of  the  compressed  part 
of  the  organ  of  touch  to  the  compressing  body,  is  exposed  very 
fully,  as  an  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute  ;*  and  is  further 
shown  from  the  acknowledged  fact  in  regard  to  the  other  organs 
of  sense,  that  they  induce  in  the  mind  no  notion  of  figure,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  a  determinate  portion  of  these  organs 
must  be  affected  during  sensation.t  The  hypothesis  that  the 
notion  of  extension  is  connected  immediately  by  our  original 
constitution  with  the  affections  of  the  organs  of  touch — '*  the 
perception  of  a  square  arising  immediately  when  the  organ  of 
touch  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  as  the  sensation  of  the 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  381-300.  t  pp.  283-901. 
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fragrance  of  a  rose,  arises  immediately  when  the  organ  of  smell 
is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,"  is  thought  to  be  very  improba- 
ble :  for  there  should  be  no  more  indistinctness  on  this  suppo- 
sition in  our  perception  of  one  figure  than  of  another ;— of  a 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides  than  of  four ;  since  the  affection  of 
the  organ  may  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  figure  of  the  body.* 
This,  however,  is  in  opposition  to  constant  experience.  Touch 
then  would  be  unable  to  inform  the  mind  of  extension.  Nor 
would  it  be  more  useful  in  acquiring  the  notion  of  resistance : 
since  this,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  a  consequence  of  muscu- 
lar feelings,  completely  independent  of  the  sensations  of  mere 
touch.t 

After  rejecting  the  common  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
notions  of  extension  and  resistance,  Dr.  Brown  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  theory  in  i  elation  to  this  difiicult  inquiry.  This  opinion 
is,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  material  existence  through 
the  agency  of  certain  muscular  feelings  that  had  been  but  little 
attended  to  by  previous  writers*!  The  infant  instinctively  moves 
his  arm  in  a  certain  manner ;  this  motion  is  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  feelings  in  the  mind :  the  movement  is  repeated,  and 
the  mind  experiences  the  same  series  of  feelings ;  and  this  hap- 
pens perhaps  a  thousand  times,  so  that  the  time  occupied  by  the 
series  of  feelings  is  distinctly  grasped  by  the  mind.  Now,  if 
during  one  of  these  movements,  something  be  opposed  to  the 
infant's  arm,  it  will  be  conscious  of  the  same  volition  on  its  part 
as  before  ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  know  that  the  series  of 
feelings  has  been  interrupted ;  and,  ascending  by  an  original  law 
of  mind  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  will  conclude  that  there  iff 
something  without  itself,  beyond  its  control.^  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  infant  to  have  a  certain  series  of  feelings  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  opening  and  closing  his  hand :  when  a  hard  body 
is  placed  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  closing  of  the  hand  will 
be  prevented,  and,  therefore,  the  series  of  feelings  will  be  broken ; 
and  as  the  infant  had  obtained  a  notion  of  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  series  of  feelings,  the  length 
of  the  body  will  naturally  be  measured  by  that  of  the  part  of  th^ 
series  which  had  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
body.jl  Thus  says  Dr.  Brown,  length  is  first  attributed  to  time; 
and  afterwards  to  extension  from  the  manner  in  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  this  property  of  matter.  As  yet,  however,  we 
have  but  one  dimension  of  matter,  length :  the  notion  of  breadth 
is  acquired  by  the  infant  on  discovering  that  a  greater  or  lesa 

*  pp.  981-284-303-308.  t  p.  277.  X  pp.  27&-877. 

S  pp.  309-311-286-287.  |  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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portion  of  the  series  of  feelings  is  broken  off.  If  only  one  finger 
be  arrested  by  the  interposed  body,  the  notion  of  length  is  in- 
duced in  the  mind :  if  two  or  three  fingers  be  resisted,  the  infant 
must  have  the  notion  of  two  or  three  co-existing  lengths ;  and 
this,  says  Dr.  Brown  is  breadth.* 

We  designed  to  have  given  Dr.  Brown^s  theory  in  his  own 
words,  but  found  that  this  would  occupy  too  much  space :  we 
have,  therefore,  contented  ourselves  with  a  careful  abstract  and 
frequent  references  to  our  author's  pages,  where  our  readers 
may  examine  for  themselves  the  correctness  of  our  condensed 
view  of  the  theory.  And,  before  proceeding  farther,  we  must 
object  to  Dr.  Brown's  mode  of  expressing  himself  in  relation  to 
our  notion  of  time,  which  performs  so  important  a  part  in  his 
speculations.  This  idea  seems  to  have  beien  drawn  in  from  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  some  additional  element  in  the  formation 
of  our  notion  of  extension ;  and  Dr.  Qrown  appears  not  to  have 
perceived  very  clearly  that  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  time  was 
much  more  explicable  than  that  of  the  extension  which  it  was 
introduced  to  illustrate.  He  calls  time,  "our  feeling  of  sue* 
cession  ;"t  "our  notions  of  succession  ;"t  "a  series  in  constant 
and  onward  progress ;"  "  remembered  succession."^  Now  these 
expresssions  are  all  very  loose  and  vague ;  and  instead  of 
making  more  plain  this  new  element  involved  in  extension, 
cannot  but  render  it  more  obscure ;  since  they  are  absolutely 
false.  Our  notion  of  time  is  necessarily  prior  to  our  conception 
of  succession  ;  otherwise  we  could  not  possibly  conceive  of 
things  as  successive.  "  To  perceive  this  the  more  distinctly, 
let  us  call  the  distance  between  an  idea  and  that  which  imnve- 
diately  succeeds  it,  one  element  of  duration  ;  the  distance 
between  an  idea  and  the  second  that  succeeds  it,  two  elements, 
and  so  on.  If  ten  such  elements  make  duration,  then  one  must 
make  duration,  otherwise  duration  must  be  made  up  of  parts 
that  have  no  duration,  which  is  impossible.  Now  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  these  elements  of  duration,  or  single  intervals 
of  successive  ideas,  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas,  yet  we  must 
conceive  them  to  have  duration ;  whence  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  a  conception  of  duration,  when  there  is 
no  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind."||  Time  then,  which  is 
measured  duration,  is  an  original  notion  of  the  mind,  involved 
in  Huccession  and  memory,  but  not  derived  from  them.  It  would 
be  less  inaccurate  to  say,  that  succession  and  memory  are  de- 
rived from  our  notion  of  time,  since  without  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  we  should  have  either. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  310.  tp.  305.  tp.813.  $  p.  297. 
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Duration  and  space  are  most  diiEcult  to  be  grasped  by  the 
mind/  and  seem  to  resemble  each  other  in  some  particulars* 
Both  are  eternal,  immoveable  and  unchangeable ;  and  the  pro- 
gress which  is  attributed  to  time,  is  confined  to  ourselves.  We 
are  advancing  in  time  as  bodies  are  advancing  in  space ;  and 
the  apparent  motion  of  time  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our 
real  progress.  To  the  infinite  mind,  the  whole  of  duration 
from  eternity  to  eternity  is  one  unchanging  now.  Time  appears 
to  have  the  same  relation  to  mind  as  space  has  to  matter: 
bodies  exist  in  space,  but  spirits  in  time :  and  it  is  as  difficult 
to  conceive  how  we  could  have  thought  without  the  notion  of 
time,  as  how  bodies  could  have  moved  without  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  space.t  The  mind  could  not  have  existed  one  moment^ 
without  knowing  that  its  existence  had  continued  one  moment, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  duration  must  have  been  possessed 
by  the  mind  as  soon  as  its  existence  commenced.  So  soon  as 
it  had  existed  in  time,  however  short  the  period,  this  must  have 
been  known. 

But  to  return  to  our  author's  theory :  Dr.  Brown  thinks  that 
an  experiment  which  he  has  proposed,  is  almost  decisive  of  his 
correctness  in  introducing  time  as  an  element  in  our  notion  of 
extension.  **  Let  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand 
with  moderate  velocity,  along  a  part  of  a  table,  or'iiny  other 
hard  smpoth  surface,  the  portion  over  which  he  passes  will 
appear  of  a  certain  length ;  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapidly, 
the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appear  less;  let  him  move 
bis  hand  very  slotdy^  and  the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of 
slowness,  will  appear  increased  in  a  most  wonderful  proportion.''^: 
This  experiment  would  be  of  considerable  moment  in  the  dis- 
cussion, were  it  not  that  time  as  well  as  velocity  enters  into  our 
estimation  of  the  space  passed  over  by  a  moving  body :  when 
we  know  the  time  and  velocity,  we  obtain  the  ^xact  space 
which  has  been  traversed;  when  we  know  but  one  of  the 
two  elements,  our  estimate  of  the  space  must  be  formed  frofii 
this  alone.  Thus,  in  the  case  adduced  by  Dr.  Brown,  wo 
can  form  no  accurate  conception  of  the  velocity  because  our 
eyes  are  shut,  and,  therefore,  we  measure  the  distance  over 
which  our  hand  has  passed,  by  the  known  element,  time: 
consequently,  the  distance  should  seem  to  be  in  proportion 

*  Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  clearness  in  our  conceptions  of  duration  and 
space,  bat  that  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to  view  them  more  closely,  they  ap- 
pNBar  to  elude  our  grasp     ''  Si  non  rogea,  intellico." 

t  The  truth  is  visible  under  all  the  technical  obscurity  of  Transcendentalism, 
which  terms  space  and  time  forms  of  coffnition,  imwessed  by  the  mind  upon  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge.  The  nineteenUi  century  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  fame 
of  founders  of  sects,  as  the  age  of  Aristotle,  in  whose  footsteps  Kant  seems  desirous 
of  walking,  and  from  whom  he  oas  largely  borrowed.  }  Vol*  p.  312. 
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to  the  time,  which  is  the  fact.     We  conceive  then,  that  this 
experiment  is  not  even  corroboraiive  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory. 

We  most  turn,  however  to  the  more  prominent  features  of 
this  theory.     The  muscular  motions  of  the  infant  cause  a  series 
of  feelings  in  his  mind :  and  when  his  arm  is  resisted,  there  can 
be  no  other  difference  to  himself  than  that  the  former  series  of 
feelings  will  be  accomplished  in  part  only,  and  the  place  of  the 
remainder  will  be  occupied  by  new  feelings  of  the  mind.     The 
infant  may,  indeed,  know  that  this  change  in  the  mental  feel- 
ings was  not  intended  by  itself;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
original  series  of  feelings  was  not  designed.     There  could  be  no 
volition  in  the  case ;  since  the  feelings  can  be  produced  only  by 
the  muscular  motions ;  and  the  infant  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  its  muscles.*    All  then  that  the  mind  of  the 
infant  can  know,  is  the  existence  of  the  feelings  in  itself;  and  it 
cannot  know  how  these  feelings  are  originated,  unless  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  mind  has  power  to  govern  the  parts  of  the 
body  before  it  knows  of  their  being.     We  believe  that  we  are 
defensible  in  this  position  :  if  the  mind  can  control  the  series  of 
feelings,— commence  this  series  when  it  pleases,  and  interru|)l 
it  when  so  disposed,  this  power  cannot  be  possessed  unless  the 
antecedents  of  the  feelings— the  muscular  motions  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  will ;  and,  besides  the  impossibility  of  the  wiH 
regulating  organs  of  the  existence  of  which  the  mind  is  unin- 
formed, this  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Brown^sown  supposition  that  the 
muscular  motions  are  instinctive.t     As  then  the  feelings  are 
equally  unrestrained  by,  and  independent  of  the  will,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  interruption  of  the  usual  series  should 
conduct  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  things  exterior  to  itself^ 
more  than  its  commencement.     When  any  series  of  feelings  is 
felt  by  the  mind,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  their  leading  it  to 
the  external  cause  as  when  this  first  series  is  replaced  by  another.^ 

We  think  it  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  breaking 
of  any  series  of  mental  affections  would  not  lead  the  mind  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  without,  nor  open  its  communication  with 
the  material  world.  It  is  probable  that  the  necessity  for  some 
cause  of  the  change  would  be  felt  by  the  mind ;  but  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  first  affections  which  the  mind  ever  experienced,  there 
being  then  the  greatest  change  possible; — from  the  entire  ab» 
sence  of  all  feelings  to  their  presence:  and,  consequently.  Dr. 
Brown^s  theory  is  but  a  needless  complication  of  what  is  very 
plain  without  it,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  theory.  If 
then  the  notion  of  resistance  could  not  be  acquired  in  the  manner 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  309.  t  Ibid.  p.  S86. 
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supposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  we  need  say  nothing  of  extension  which 
is  less  simple,  and  must  be  subsequent*  It  may  be  observed, 
nevertheless,  that,  granting  to  Dr.  Brown  the  adequacy  of  bis 
theory  in  relation  to  resistance,  it  is  certainly  insufficient  to  ao^ 
count  for  our  notion  of  extension.  Time,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an 
element  in  our  estimation  of  the  spaces  passed  over  by  bodies  in 
motion ;  but  motion  is  not  extension,  nor  is  time :  suppose  the 
body  interposed  to  break  off  the  series  of  feelings,  when  half 
accomplished,  and  that  the  regular  series  occupies  a  portion  of 
time  equal  to  a  minute,  the  infant  will  then,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown,  conceive  the  resisting  substance  to  be  half  a  minute  in 
length.*  What  then  can  the  infant  understand  by  this  concep- 
tion ?  That  the  resisting  substance,  supposing  it  to  know  of  its 
existence,  is  half  as  long  as  its  series  of  feelings  ?  This  is  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  interruption  of  the  series  could  lead 
him :  but  Dr.  Brown  means  something  very  different ; — even 
that  the  in&nt  would  discover  that  the  resisting  substance  was 
equal  to  the  space  which  his  hand  could  pass  over  in  the  half 
minute,  thus  assuming  the  knowledge,  the  origin  of  which  is  the 
object  of  inquiry. 

The  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  obtain  the  notion  of  breadth,  involves  the  same  assumption 
of  the  thing  sought.  The  infant  is  said,  by  discovering  that  two 
or  three  of  its  fingers  were  resisted,  to  have  formed  the  concep* 
tion  of  two  or  three  co-existing  lengths ;  and  this,  says  Dr. 
Brown,  is  breadth.t  Now,  besides,  that  the  obstacle  opposed  to 
one  or  two  of  the  fingers  could  have  no  effect,  but  in  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  mental  affections,  which  before  resulted  from 
the  motion  of  all  the  fingers,  as  the  arresting  of  all  of  them  would 
completely  break  the  series.  Dr.  Brown's  assertion  is  so  mani- 
festly a  petitio  prineipUf  that  it  can  deceive  no  one.  Co-exisling 
lengths  might  form  a  greater  length  than  any  one  of  them  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  co-existence  for  which  the  infant's  mind  is 
prepared :  hot  admitting  that  the  infant  would  conceive  of  the 
lengths  as  lying  side  by  side,  like  its  own  little  fingers  as  to  po- 
sition, from  which,  doubtless.  Dr.  Brown  derived  this  part  of  his 
theory,  still  the  notion  of  breadth  would  not  be  induced  in  its 
mind.  Each  of  the  co-existing  lengths  must  be  without  breadth, 
or  we  assume  the  point  in  question,  and  therefore  we  may  allow 
Dr.  Brown  not  two  or  three  co-existipg  lengths  merely,  but  any 
number  whatever,  and  he  is  still  as  far  removed  from  breadth 
as  when  he  commenced  the  investigation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  extension,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  296.  t  Ibid,  p,  310. 
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sight.  Most  writers  agree  that  sight  informs  us  of  eztension, 
though  not  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world :  our  author  re- 
fuses his  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors :  but  though 
we  deem  his  argumentation  in  part  unanswerable,  we  believe 
that  his  reasoning  on  another  subject*  may  justify  us  in  ques- 
tioning his  decision  here  in  its  full  extent.  It  appears  to  be  a 
law  of  mind  that  we  can  perceive  only  one  point  of  things  with- 
out us  at  any  one  instant :  we  are  likely  to  doubt  of  this  now, 
when  a  long  familiarity  with  things  without  enables  us  to  scan 
their  every  part  with  a  glance ;  and  when,  by  long  use,  we  have 
acquired  such  &cility  in  the  employment  of  our  powers,  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  an  instant  only,  to  survey  every  part  of  a  novel 
object  presented  to  our  view.  The  same  reasons,  however, 
would  prove  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  dwell  on  every  letter,  since  now  the  meaning  of  a  whole  page 
flashes  upon  us  like  light.  Even  yet,  things  that  are  new  require 
some  length  of  time  to  be  properly  examined,  in  order  that  we  may 
acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parts;  in- 
attention to  which  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  our  ability  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity  in  a  very  short  period.  If  the  mind  then 
can  observe  a  body  only  in  successive  points,  memory  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  our  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
parts,  and  of  the  extent  of  that  body ;  and,  that  memory  may  be 
exercised,  there  must  be  some  distinctive  marks  by  which  the 
mind  may  recognize  the  points  which  had  previously  engaged  its 
attention.  When  then  an  object  of  uniform  colouring  is  before 
the  eye,  we  think  it  almost  certain  that,  as  there  are  no  varie- 
ties of  colour  to  enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  the  sensation 
caused  by  any  one  point  from  that  caused  by  another,  the  only 
thing  perceived  would  be  a  luminous  point.  To  be  perceived, 
however,  this  point  must  have  extension:  still  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  object  would  be  unknown.  But  if  the 
colouring  were  variegated,  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case.  In 
these  circumstances  there  would  be  different  sensations,  and  the 
mind  could  compare  them  with  each  other :  and,  as  points  could 
not  be  perceived  without  the  mind  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
their  direction,  and  as  this  could  be  remembered,  the  relative 
]K>sition  of  the  points  would  thus  be  acquired  by  the  mind.  But 
we  have  been  building  on  a  wider  foundation  than  Dr.  Brown 
will  concede ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  mind's  entire  igno- 
rance as  to  the  existence  of  its  body,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  arrive  at  the  notion  of  extension  by  sight ;  nor,  in 
our  opinion,  by  any  other  of  the  senses.  But  this  demands  a 
more  careful  investigation. 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  40a-411. 
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The  infant  most  have  experienced  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain  even  before  birth ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  known 
its  own  existence ;  since  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  a  being 
can  enjoy  pleasure  and  suffer  pain,  and  still  does  not  know  the 
existence  of  that  which  enjoys  and  suffers.  The  knowledge  of 
its  own  existence  must  have  preceded  feelings  of  any  kind ;  for 
feeling  as  the  affection  of  any  being,  presupposes  the  existence 
of  that  being :  and,  that  the  being  should  know  the  feelings  to  be 
affections  of  itself,  it  must  know  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
aflected.  To  make  this  knowledge  co-existent  with  the  first 
feeling  of  the  sentient  being ; — that  is,  to  suppose  that  neither 
antecedes  the  other,  but  that  both  spring  into  existence  simulta- 
neously* : — the  known  existence  of  the  being  not  enabling  it  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  affected ;  nor  its  having  been  affected  that 
it  existed,  is  liable  to  no  greater  objection  than  that  it  is  totally 
incomprehensible:  this  is  to  make  the  known  existence  and  the 
feeling  to  unite  in  what  chymists  would  call  the  nascent  state. 
As  then  the  mind  must  have  known  its  own  existence  prior  to 
all  communication  from  without ;  or  it  would  never  have  known 
it:— and,  since  such  communication  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  period,— -certainly  before  birth,  we  are  carried  back 
for  the  origin  of  the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  own  existence  to  a 
time  removed  without  any  limit  but  the  commencement  of  this 
existence;  and  here  we  must  stop:  and  that  this  is  the  point 
where  we  should  rest,  is  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know  of  the 
thinking  principle :  for  it  is  surely  very  strange  language  to  say 
that  the  mind  exists,  and  does  not  know  it.  We  except,  of 
course,  the  times  when  sleep's  mysterious  influence  is  exercised 
over  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

As  then  the  mind  cannot  exist  without  being  conscious  of  this 
existence,  another  question  is,  whether  it  could  have  any  know-* 
ledge  of  thtf  body's  existence  without  sensation  through  the  pro* 
per  organs  ?  It  is  a  common  thing  with  many  writers  on  mental 
philosophy  to  advocate,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  belief 
in  the  mind's  ignorance  of  its  own  being  prior  to  sensation,  its 
total  want  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  its  own  body.  The  soul 
is  furnbhed  with  a  fair  and  noble  habitation  of  which  all  the 
apartments  are  prepared  for  its  use,  and  yet  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  being  ignorant  of  these  preparations;  and  is  believed 
never  to  perceive  them,  till  on  its  return  from  the  first  visit  to  the 
external  world,  when  the  towers  and  battlements  of  this  splen- 
did edifice  attract  her  attention,  and  are  recognised  as  her  own. 


asjt  tf^ccfov* 
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But  is  this  reasonable  conduct  to  send  the  soul  abroad  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  ere  she  has  examined  that  little  kingdom 
in  which  she  is  so  much  more  deeply  interested  i  This  does  not 
resemble  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  her  care  for  her  children ;  and 
we  are  most  certainly  entitled  to  require  some  proof  in  support 
of  such  opinions.  So  far  as  reasoning  will  assist  us,  the  pre- 
sumption is  clearly  against  this  theory:  Dr.  Brown  was  not 
satistied  with  the  explanation  that  had  been  given  of  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world;  and  attempted  to  re* 
move  the  difficulty  by  proposing  a  new  solution :  and  this,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  has  been  shown  to  be  founded  on  an  assump* 
tion  of  the  point  in  question.  Since  so  many  ingenious  men, 
therefore,  have  utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing link  between  mind  and  external  things,  there  is  some  ground 
for  believing  this  to  be  impracticable  on  the  principles  from 
which  they  set  out.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  a  pre- 
vious question,  whether  the  mind  was  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  its  tenement.  There  is  no  period  in  in- 
fancy in  which  we  discover  in  the  little  innocents,  signs  of  inac- 
curate information  respecting  their  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the 
body :  the  new  born  babe  will  turn  its  eye  towards  the  light. 

Philosophers  have,  by  a  very  natural  re-action,  rushed  from  the 
absurdity  of  materialism  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  spiritualiz- 
ing all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  being.  That  the  soul'is 
not  matter  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  body  is ;  and 
as  man  consists  of  soul  and  body,  we  are  not  likely  to  escape  error 
by  confining  our  attention  to  either  exclusively.  It  is  not  phi- 
losophically correct,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  mind  perceives, 
remembers  and  compares :  it  is  the  human  being  that  performs 
these  operations :  and  that  the  state  of  the  body  influences  the 
manner  of  their  performance,  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  corporeal  frame,  will  incapaci- 
tate the  man  for  all  intellectual  exercises.  Even  when  the  body 
is  most  healthful,  we  have  no  facts  from  which  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  our  mental  operationa  are  entirely  independent  of  it. 
Viewing  man  then  as  he  is,  a  being  consisting  of  matter  and 
spirit  united  in  some  mysterious  manner,  so  that  they  mutually 
influence  each  other,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this 
man  should  become  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world. 

We  wish  to  point  out  here  a  mistake  into  which  Dr.  Brown 
has  fallen,  while  endeavouring  to  show  what  appears  so  obvious 
from  the  simple  statement  which  has  already  been' given,  that 
taste  cannot  furnish  any  information  of  the  existence  of  matter. 
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'*  In  the  simple  sensation/'  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  which  precedes 
the  reference  (to  an  external  cause)— the  mere  pleasure  of  sweet- 
nessy  or  the  pain  of  bitterness — there  is  nothing  which  seems  to 
mark,  more  distinctly,  the  presence  of  honey  or  worm»wood,  or 
any  similar  external  substance  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sor- 
rows."* Things  are  confounded  in  this  passage  which  are  es- 
sentially distinct ;  and  the  same  error  is  not  unfrequent  in  Dr^ 
Brown's  writings  on  the  senses.  The  mere  pleasure  of  sweet- 
ness or  pain  of  bitterness  is  not  the  simple  sensation  as  asserted 
in  the  quotation  above:  the  simple  sensations  must  have  ante- 
eeded  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  they  produced,  as  the  cause 
must  be  prior  to  the  effect.  This  remark  we  consider  as  of  more 
importance,  because  obvious  as  the  distinction  may  appear,  it 
has  been  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  our  best  writers  on  the  mind* 
Dr.  Brown's  reasoning  in  consequence  of  this,  is  altogether  in- 
conclusive :  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  sensation  would  not  bo 
referred  to  an  external  cause,  since  its  cause  is  known  to  be  the 
antecedent  feeling  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  sensation 
itself  would  not  be  followed  by  thisVeference  to  something  ex- 
ternal. 

In  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  external  things,  we  will  task 
the  patience  of  our  readers  with  but  a  single  remark  more :  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  really  perceives  external  objects, 
(which  is  not  strictly  true,  but  only  that  the  human  being  does) 
we  may  readily  conceive  how  this  knowledge  was  acquired  with"* 
out  the  mind  having  previously  known  the  existence  of  the 
organs  of  sense :  for  if  objects  exist  without  us,  and  are  perceived 
by  tbe  mind,  they  must  be  perceived  as  they  exist :  otherwise 
we  suppose  some  imperfection  in  the  perceptive  power  of  the 
mind.  This  reasoning,  however,  has  not  much  force,  unless  we 
look  upon  perception  as  an  act  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Brown  terms 
perception  an  affection  of  the  mind :  and,  indeed,  he  has  made 
such  innovations  in  the  phraseology  of  mental  science,  that  we 
think  it  necessary  to  examine,  more  closely,  his  reasons  for  this 
procedure. 

We  are  not  so  great  venerators  of  things  that  exist,  because 
they  exist,  as  to  object  to  all  changes  in  the  language  of  any 
science :  but,  assuredly,  slight  inconveniences  should  be  borne 
rather  than  make  great  alterations  in  what  has  been  established 
by  the  use  of  philosophers  ;  and  sweeping  innovations  are  not  to 
be  ventured  without  they  can  be  shown  most  clearly  to  be  both 
useful  and  necessary.  We  doubt  much  whether  Dr.  Brown's 
conduct  admits  of  this  justification  in  regard  to  the  alterationi 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  84a. 
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which  he  has  made  in  the  technical  language  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. '  But  we  must  not  be  understood  as  disapproving  of  bis 
nomenclature  generally :  the  classification  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, according  as  their  causes  or  occasions  are  external  or 
exist  in  the  mind  itself,  strikes  us  as  very  judicious;  nor  are  we 
at  all  unwilling  that  the  internal  phenomena  should  be  classed, 
as  they  are  actions  or  passions :-— in  the  former  of  which,  we  are 
conscious  of  exerting  our  minds ;  in  the  latter,  we  feel  that  the 
mental  affections  are  beyond  our  control : — the  intellectual  states 
and  emotions  of  Dr.  Brown.  We  are  decidedly  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  phraseology,  which  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
mind  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  or  recipient  of  changes 
which  follow  and  must  follow  the  operation  of  their  causes.  Af- 
fections of  the  mind,  or  states  of  mind  are  not  acts  of  the  mind ; 
and  if  the  mind  is  susceptible  only  of  affections,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  it  is  the  only  substance  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  is  entirely  passive  ;  since,  as  it  is  admitted  that 
these  affections  as  they  are  termed,  exist,  their  causes,  or  the 
agents  which  produced  them  must  also  exist : — ^that  is,  everj 
thing  in  nature  which  can  affect  the  mind. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  causes  of  the  internal  affections 
are  the  external  affections ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  al- 
though the  concession  be  made,  that  the  mind  must  necessarily 
he  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  things  external,  that  the 
thinking  being  is  wholly  passive.  For  the  antecedents  of  the 
internal  affections,  as  they  are  themselves  states  of  mind,  pro- 
duce other  states  of  mind.  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  those  who 
reason  thus  have  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Brown's  phi- 
losophy ;  and  we  are  pretty  confident  that  our  author  himself 
would  not  have  urged  a  defence  of  this  kind.  The  mind  is  so 
constituted,  indeed,  that  certain  states  suggest  other  states ;  but 
over  these  suggestions  the  mind  has  no  power :  from  the  very 
nature  of  mind  one  state  suggests  another,  and  this  again  its 
successor,  and  thus  the  mind  is  continually  changing  from  one 
state  to  another,  without  having  any  control  over  these  changes. 
Dr.  Brown's  language,  in  relation  to  the  mental  operations,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  fact  which  we  have  stated.  The  internal  affec- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  are  subdivided  into  two  orders,  intellec- 
tual states  and  emotions.  These  intellectual  states  are  the 
consequents  of  certain  antecedents :  some  external  affection 
exists,  and  immediately  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  state  termed 
intellectual,  of  which  the  external  affection  is  the  cause. 

If,  however,  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Brown  were  altogether 
unexceptionable  in  the  particulars  which  have  just  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  what  advantage,  we  would  inquire,  are  we  to 
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enjoy  from  this  overthrow  of  the  asual  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ?  Surely  we  have  as  clear 
conceptions  of  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives and  remembers,  as  when  Dr.  Brown  informs  us  that  the 
mind  exists  in  certain  states,  called  perception  and  memory.  Is 
more  known  of  these  mental  operations  by  the  multiplying  of 
words,  or  did  Dr.  Brown  affect  novelty  of  terms  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  respecting  them  was 
more  extensive  than  that  of  his  predecessors  f  If  we  may  trust 
to  our  own  consciousness,  to  call  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
states  of  mind,  is  wholly  unauthorized*  That  the  mind  perceives, 
and  the  mind  exists  in  a  state  of  perception,  appear  to  be  differ- 
ent propositions :  more  especially  when  we  view  the  phrase, 
**  state  of  mind"  in  connexion  with  what  Dr.  Brown  names  its 
cause,  an  antecedent  state  of  mind.  That  our  minds  are  active 
in  their  intellectual  operations,  is  as  certain  as  any  truth  to 
which  we  give  our  assent ;  and  all  the  forms  of  language,  and 
we  may  add  of  all  languages,  are  adapted  to  express  this  action. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  mind  has  power  to  command  the  pre- 
sence of  an  idea :  which,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  remarked,  involves 
a  contradiction  ;  but  of  which  the  contradiction  is,  in  part,  per- 
haps apparent  only  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  language  in 
the  proposition  :*  we  would  be  understood  as  maintaining  only 
that  thinking  is  an  act  of  the  mind;  and,  is  the  mind  exercising 
a  power  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Creator.  If 
thought  be  only  a  certain  state  of  mind,  caused  by  sensation,  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  cause  should  not  invariably  produce 
its  effect :  but  this,  we  are  all  aware,  is  not  the  fact,  there  being 
frequently  sensations  without  the  corresponding  perceptions  :— 
that  is,  the  organ  of  sense  is  affected  in  the  usual  way  without 
this  being  noticed  by  the  mind.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language 
to  speak  of  an  impression  on  the  external  organ,  as  causing  a 
state  of  mind :— ^a  material  affection  operating  on  an  immaterial 
substance  without  extension.  All  that  we  can  believe  to  be  pos- 
sible is,  that  the  material  affections  are  interpreted  as  signs  by 

*  We  speak  of  commandiag  the  presence  of  thoughts  in  the  miud  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  summoning  servants  to  wait 
Upon  oar  persons ;  and  when  we  eiamine  more  closely,  appear  surprised  that  we 
liave  spoken  very  unmeaningly.  That  the  miud  has  not  power  to  will  the  existence 
of  a  thought  in  popular  language,  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
mind  can  think  on  what  subject  it  pleases ;  and  thus  by  investigation,  perceives 
relations  which  were  before  unknown.  When  Dr.  Brown  says  that  the  mind  can- 
not banish  a  painful  thought,  if  he  mean  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
remain  in  vacuity,  devoid  of  all  thought,  he  is  certainly  correct :  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  principle,  but  that  we  can  expel  disagreeable  thoughts  by  diverting 
the  attention  to  something  else,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
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the  percipient  being.  The  words  of  a  book,  cannot  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  be  called  the  causes  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds, 
when  we  read :  they  are  mere  arbitrary  signs,  yet,  so  soon  as 
they  are  seen,  the  mind  thinks  and  reasons,  or  to  use  the  com- 
mon language,  forms  the  notions  to  which  it  has  learned  from 
experience  are  attached  to  particular  terms.  It  is  the  mind  then 
which  causes  the  notions,  and  the  words  of  the  book  are  no  more 
than  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  exercises  its  power  :  and 
it  may  be  remarked  as  illustrative  of  this,  that  the  very  same 
words  may  be  the  occasions  of  ideas  differing,  both  as  to  their 
value  and  number,  in  minds  that  are  variously  stored  with  know- 
ledge ;  and  hence  many  may  learn  more  from  an  author's  work 
than  he  knows  himself,  if  their  previous  attainments  are  more 
extensive.  Sensations  then  are,  to  the  mind,  the  occasions  of 
perceptibn,  as  the  words  on  the  perusal  of  a  book  are  the  occa- 
sion of  thoughts. 

Although  we  protest  against  the  phraseology  which  terms  one 
state  of  mind  the  cause  of  another,  we  freely  admit  that  the  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  is  not  arbitrary,*  and  that  it  is  a  law  of  mind 
that  ideas  should  suggest  each  other ;  or  that  every  notion  of 
the  mind  should  have  some  relation  to  that  which  preceded  it. 
But  it  is  most  undoubtedly  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion 
that  therefore  the  thoughts  must  necessarily  succeed  each  other 
in  a  certain  order,  and  no  other :  yet,  this  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  attributing  to  them  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
When  we  are  occupied  on  any  subject,  and  desire  to  view  it  in 
some  particular  relation  abstracted  from  all  others,  ideas  con- 
nected with  that  view,  which  we  wish  to  take  of  the  subject,.will 
arise  in  our  minds ;  related  we  grant,  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
ideas  which  preceded  them ;  but  frequently  the  relation  is  less 
close  and  striking  than  that  of  many  others,  which  are  not  sug- 
gested because  not  connected  with  the  desired  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. An  idea,  for  example,  exists  in  my  mind  :  this  idea  has  a 
relation  to  many  others,  more  close  to  some,  less  so  to  others  r 
that  which  is  common,  however,  to  all  the  ideas,  may  cause  any 
one  of  them  to  suggest  another  of  the  series.  If  the  light  in  which 
I  wish  to  consider  the  subject  with  which  my  first  idea  is  con- 
nected, should  require  the  ideas  of  the  series,  of  which  the  rela- 
tion is  less  striking,  these  will  be  formed  by  the  mind,f  and  ' 
those  more  closely  related  to  the  first  will  not  engage  the  mind 
at  all.     If  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  be  a  series  of  thoughts,  of  which 

*  We  could  «carce1y  be  called  rational  creatures,  were  this  not  the  case.  We 
see  in  maniacs  a  faint  exemplification  pf  what  we  would  be  under  such  circum« 
stances.  ^  » 

t  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  renark  that  we  here  u%  popular  phraseology. 
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By  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  all  related  to  A.  (but  not  in  the  same  respecti 
or  they  do  not  express  relations  of  quantity  or  degree)  and  the 
eloseness  of  their  relation  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  dis-* 
tance  from  A.,  in  the  series  increases :  then,  although  the  rela- 
tion of  F  to  A  be  much  less  striking  than  that  of  any  which 
precedes  it,  yet,  if  F  be  connected  with  the  desired  view  of  a 
subject,  and  B,  C,  D,  E  not,  F  alone  will  be  suggested  by  A,  so 
that  suggestion  is  not  dependent  on  the  closeness  of  the  relation 
alone.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  limitation  that  the  thoughts 
do  not  express  relations  of  degree ;  for  in  this  case  the  mind 
would  run  over  them  in  their  natural  order,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
It  appears  then  that  the  mind  is  active,  even  in  suggestion.  Dr. 
Brown  might  indeed  say  that  desire  is  a  new  antecedent,  and 
hence  the  new  consequent,  and  that  this  desire  is  but  the  cons^ 
quent  of  its  antecedent,  which  caused  the  desire  in  the  miqd ;  and 
thus,  at  last,  we  discover  nothing  more  than  antecedents  and 
consequences;  but  when  a  person  attempts  to  show  that  the  de- 
sires of  the  human  mind  are  all  regulated  by  perceived  motive 
as  effects  by  their  causes,  we  think  it  time  to  cease  argumenta- 
tion with  him.* 

Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  mental  phenomena  appears  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Hume :  indeed  we  do  not  know  that  we  do 
him  injustice,  when  we  say  that  it  is  not  far  removed  from  thait 
theory  of  ideas  ot  images,  existing  as  objects  of  the  mind  when 
we  think,  which  bewildered  mankind  for  so  long  a  succession  of 
ages.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  to  be  marked  between 
Dr.  Brown  and  the  idealists, — ^they  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  use  very  unlike  materials.  The  idealists  enthroned  the 
soul  on  the  top  of  the  brain,  where  she  was  busied  in  making 
images,  and  coiling  them  up  like  sausages  for  future  use :  Dr. 
Brown  makes  use  of  the  soul  herself  as  the  material,  and  in  some 
cases  as  the  operator  also.  The  mind,  existing  in  a  certain  state, 
is  perception  ;  in  a  different  state,  memory :  in  perception,  the 
operator  is  without  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  certain  form, 
which  constitutes  the  power  thus  named.  Dr.  Brown's  system 
is  more  economical  of  labour  than  that  of  the  idealists ;  since 
one  state  of  mind  is  perception,  whatever  organ  of  sense  be  af- 
fected :  whereas,  the  idealists  were  necessitated  to  manufacture 
images  for  each  sense.  But  Dr.  Brown's  opinions  resemble 
those  of  Mr.  Hume  still  more  nearly.  ''The  powers. of  sub* 
stances  are  only  the  substances  themselves:"! — since  then  we 

*  We  were  afraid  that  we  had  misrepresented  Dr.  Brown  in  this  place,  and,  on  a 
9fr«xaiBiQation,  we  found  nothing  definite  in  his  remarlcs  on  the  deiires :  but  from 
the  fourth  section  of  the  first  part  of  the  ''  Inquiry/'  and  otlier  passages,  we  tbinlE 
fhat  our  author  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

t  Inquiry,  p.  70. 
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are  conscious  of  tbe  operations  of  our  minds  alone,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate inference  that  these  arc  all  that  exist ;  and  that  the  mind 
is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  states:— "a  bundle  of  impres- 
sions/' If  the  powers  of  tbe  mind  are  nothing  distinct  from  tbe 
mind,  as  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  existence  of  these  powers, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  mind  is  only  a  series  of 
states :  since  mind,  at  any  one  point  of  time,  is  not  distinct  from 
its  state  at  that  moment,  and  as  these  states  are  continually  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  the  mind  still  being  not  different  from  its 
states,  it  follows  that  the  mind  is  never  distinct  from  its  powers, 
and  that  a  succession  of  powers  constitutes  mind.  That  this 
coincides  with  Mr.  Hume's  speculations,  our  readers  will  at  once 
perceive. 

We  do  not  insinuate,  for  a  moment,  that  Dr.  Brown  favoured 
the  system  of  Hume :  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  adopted  part 
of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  causation,  and  in  consequence  was  cast 
into  the  very  depths  of  his  philosophy,  and  was  the  advocate  of 
opinions  which  the  Doctor  may  have  believed  to  be  original,  but 
which  scarcely  differed  from  those  of  Mr.  Hume.  David  Hume 
was  too  skilful  an  architect  not  to  make  the  prominent  parts  of 
his  systems  unite  harmoniously  in  one  whole ;  and  persons  who 
embrace  some  of  his  fundamental  principles,  will  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  the  consequences  which  have  been  deduced  by 
so  acute  a  mind.  That  Dr.  Brown  experienced  this  difficulty, 
although  he  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
walking  in  almost  the  very  steps  of  the  sceptical  philosopher, 
we  think  is  visible  in  nearly  every  part  of  bis  metaphysical  writ- 
ings ;  and  it  is  therefore  fit  that  we  examine,  as  briefly  as  possir 
ble,  his  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

That  we  may  commence  this  disquisition  with  unbiassed  minds, 
there  must  be  first  removed  any  prejudice  which  may  have  been 
implanted  by  Dr.  Brown's  confident  appeals  to  what  he  names 
a  test  of  identity :  which  is  this,  that  as  the  phrases,  the  cause 
has  power  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  cause  is  invariably  the 
antecedent  of  the  effect,  are  equivalent,  power  is  nothing  more 
than  invariableness  of  antecedence.*  Now,  we  grant  that  this 
effect  of  power,  as  we  are  inclined  to  term  it,  is  all  that  we  per- 
ceive ;  but  is  it,  therefore,  all  that  we  are  to  believe,  or  can  have 
any  conception  of?  Let  us  apply  this  rule  of  reasoning  to  some 
admitted  truths,  and  then  we  may  decide  bow  far  it  is  a  safe  and 
unerring  guide  in  speculation.  To  take  an  example  belonging 
to  the  subject  of  our  author's  Essay,  why  do  we  believe  that  every 
change  in  nature  must  have  been,  and  must  always  be,  produced 

*  Ipquiry,  p.  S@» 
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by  a  cause?  or,  in  Dr.  Brown's  language,  that  every  consequent 
must  have  an  antecedent  ?  This,  however,  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words,  and  though  designed  by  Dr. 
Brown  to  be  signiBcant  of  our  belief  that  every  change  in  nature 
is  dependant,  does  by  no  means  express  this  irresistible  convic- 
tion. That  a  consequent  must  have  an  antecedent,  is  an  iden- 
tical proposition ;  since  the  term  consequent  has  been  applied 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  that  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached followed  an  antecedent :  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
sequent. But  leaving  this ;  what  is  the  ground  of  our  belief 
that  every  change  is  dependant  on  some  cause  f  We  have  not 
observed  this  fact :  for  many  of  the  changes  of  nature  are  utterly 
inexplicable  by  us :  that  is,  we  cannot  trace  them  to  their  causes. 
Our  experience  teaches  us,  indeed,  that  to  most  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  seen,  there  have  been  causes ;  but  information, 
from  experience,  will  not  explain  our  irresistible  conviction  that 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  time  to  come ;  and  has  been 
so  in  time  past.  There  have  been  many  phenomena,  of  which 
the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained;  yet  no  person  had  the  slight- 
est degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  cause ;  no  one 
conjectured  that  perhaps  there  had  been  no  cause,  although  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  the  mightiest  minds  in  search  of  it, 
had  all  been  fruitless.  Dr.  Brown  himself,  therefore,  with  other 
philosophers,  acknowledges  this  belief,  that  a  cause  is  necessary 
for  every  change,  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature ; 
and  as  we  discover  marks  of  benevolence  and  love  in  all  the 
works  of  the  Maker  of  our  being,  we  cannot  harbour,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  suspicion  thai  he  would  make  us  '^  the  herald  of  a 
lie"  to  ourselves.  We  would  ask  now  whether  the  belief  of  a 
connexion  between  every  cause  and  its  effect  be  less  general  or 
irresistible  than  that  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  in  every  change.* 
But  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  we  can  advance  in  t^e 
explanation  of  our  belief  in  necessary  connexion,  by  the  most 
rigorous  induction  on  Dr.  Brown's  own  principles.  We  observe 
in  certain  circumstances,  that  particular  antecedents  are  follow- 
ed by  particular  consequents  ;  and  the  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  we  repeat  the  experiment  twenty  times,  and  find  that 
the  same  antecedents  are  followed  by  exactly  the  same  conse- 
quents through  all  the  repetitions.  Is  it  possible  that  the  expe- 
rimenter should  not  suspect  some  reason  for  this  uniformity  of 
succession  f  Would  not  the  mind  be  irresistibly  led  to  concur 
that  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  antecedents  upon 

*  They  are  certainly  efficient  causes,  a  belief  in  the  necessary  existence  of  w)iicb 
P^rtM  part  of  our  nature.    Changes  are  n^ver  rafjprred  to  any  other. 
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which  the  observed  invariableness  depended  f  Suppose  the  ex- 
periment to  be  repeated  another  twenty  times  with  the  same 
results,  will  not  the  mind  be  convinced,  without  the  possibiKty 
of  doubt,  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  those  particular 
antecedents  and  consequents  f  This  impression  would  most 
certainly  not  be  weakened  by  the  circumstance,  that  from  the 
constitution  of  our  being,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  similar  an- 
tecedents will  always  be  followed  by  similar  consequents. 

If  then  observation  were  our  only  teacher,  we  roust  be  led  to 
8U«;pect,  to  say  the  least,  some  connexion  between  invariable 
antecedents  and  consequents  ; — something  on  which  this  inva* 
riableness  depended.  Observation  would  inform  us  of  some  other 
facts.  Dr.  Brown  would  have  made  the  acknowledgment,  we 
presume,  that  our  experience  must  produce  in  us  a  conception 
of  the  adaptation*  of  the  antecedents  to  their  sequences  through 
which  it  happens  that  certain  antecedents  are  always  followed 
by  certain  consequents  ;  and  similar  consequents  preceded  by 
similar  antecedents  in  the  same  circumstances.  This  we  think 
would  be  an  unavoidable  inference  from  observation :  otherwise 
there  is  no  cause  why  a  particular  consequent  should  follow  a 
particular  antecedent  rather  than  any  other ;  and  thus  any  one 
antecedent  might  be  the  precursor  of  all  possible  sequences. 
This  adaptation,  therefore,  of  the  antecedents  to  the  sequences, 
so  that  in  given  circumstances,  a  certain  antecedent  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  certain  consequent,  and  by  no  other,  must  form 
part  of  Dr.  Brown's  system,  even  if  every  bond  between  the  dif- 
ferent links  of  the  chain  of  sequences  be  denied,  because  it  is  a 
deduction  from  observation,  and  entirely  independent  of  every 
hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  are  taught  also,  by  experience,  that  there  is  always  some 
proportion  between  the  antecedents  and  consequents.  When 
the  antecedents  are  fraught  with  energy,  we  may  expect  great 
changes ;  and  when  they  are  weak  and  trifling,  the  consequents 
are  so  likewise :  or,  in  common  language,  the  effect  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  cause.  That  there  is  such  a  relation  of  de- 
gree between  the  antecedents  and  their  sequences,  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Brown  himself: — *^  The  beginning  of  existence  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, different  from  those  phenomena  which  we  at  present 
witness;  and  the  cause  of  it,  therefore,  if  similar  antecedents 
have  for  their  attendants  similar  consequents,  must  have  been, 
in  like  manner,  something  different  from  the  phenomena  that 
4:ome  immediately  under  our  view.  It  must  have  becm  some-* 
thing,  however,  which  was  adequate  to  the  production  of  exist- 

*  "Aptness  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  change."    Inquiiy,  p.  79. 
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ing  things."*  This  adequacy  then  of  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
would  seem  strongly  to  imply  the  immediate  dependance  of  the 
effect  on  the  cause ;  and  such  has  been  the  general  belief  till 
very  recently,  and  even  yet  is  visible  in  the  very  persons  who 
deny  it  in  words.  Dr.  Brown's  theory  does  not  admit,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  existence  of  the  consequent  is  produced  by  the 
antecedent :  but  it  eannot  be  pretended  that  the  sequences  are 
independent  of  their  antecedents.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Brown  ac- 
knowledges that  in  relation  to  time,  every  change  must  have  had 
a  cause :  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature  that  nothing  takes 
place  unconnectedly,  but  all  events,  invariably  follow,  certain 
preceding  events.  This  connexion,  in  regard  to  time,  is  con- 
fessedly well  fitted  to  induce  in  our  minds  the  conception  of  some 
bond  between  things  that  are  always  conjoined ;  and,  with  the 
fiicts  already  enumerated  as  the  deductions  of  observation,  would 
be  altogether  likely  to  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Brown  deems  so  erroneous, — even  the  vulgar  belief  as  respects 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  this  conclusion,  it  appears 
to  us,  has  a  firmer  basis  upon  the  original  principles  of  our  nature. 
Still  the  question  is  to  be  met,  whether  it  be  possible  to  evade 
or  overthrow  the  direct  argument  of  Dr.  Brown,  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  any  thing  between  the  antecedent  and 
consequent,  we  but  increase  the  length  of  the  series,  and  now 
have  three  terms  instead  of  two.  The  strength  of  this  reasoning 
depends  on  a  proposition  laid  down  Qiore  than  once  by  Dr.  Brown» 
in  relation  both  to  matter  and  mind,  that  the  powers  or  properties 
of  a  substance  are  nothing  distinctor  different  from  that  substance.t 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  powers  of  a  substance  are  not 
separable  from  the  substance;  and  that  the  extent  of  our  direct 
knowledge  of  any  substance  is  bounded  by  our  observation  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  affects  ourselves  and  other  substances, 
and  by  our  perception :  nevertheless,  all  the  properties  of  a  sub- 
stance are  not  that  substance :  any  thing  which  has  these  pro- 
perties is  the  substance :  but  this  samethii^t  in  which  the  proper- 
ties may  subsist,  is  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary,  and  ii 
is  indisputable  that  without  something  more  than  all  the  pro- 
perties of  substances,  these  properties  could  never  have  existed. 
It  must  be  yielded  by  every  one,  that  neither  impenetrability  nor 
mobility,  nor  inertia  can  exist  independently ;  and  it  is  a  new 
kind  of  logic  to  assert  that  their  union  could  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist by  their  mutual  support : — that  is,  the  union  of  several  attri- 
butes composes  a  snbstance.     Besides,  the  very  terms  of  the 

*  Inquiry,  p.  241.  t  Ibid,  pp.  22-71^1-218-244. 

t  This  mmclhing  \a,  perhaps,  the  'rpojm  8X19  of  Aristotle. 
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proposition  prove  its  absurdity :  that  the  attributes  cannot  exist 
indiriduaily  without  a  subject,  is  conceded  ;  yet;  their  union  is 
supposed  to  constitute  that  subject :  therefore  they  must  eiist 
before  they  possibly  can  exist.  Substances  formed  in  this  man«« 
ner  are  '*  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

The  clearing  up  of  this  fundamental  error  of  Dr.  Brown  will 
go  far  towards  removing  his  objections  against  the  usual  expres* 
sions  as  to  causes  and  ejfTects ;  and,  we  hope,  will  aid  in  dispel- 
ling some  of  the  obscurity  which  is  thought  to  hang  over  the 
relation.  In  speaking  then  of  the  changes  which  are  operated 
in  nature,  it  is  proper  and  allowable  to  say,  that  the  powers  of 
substances  and  not  the  substances  themselves,  have  caused  the 
phenomena.  In  chymistry,  for  example,  we  combine  two  sub- 
stances of  very  diifTerent  qualities,  and  produce  a  third  substance 
different  from  both  the  former :  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
remark,  that  when  an  acid  and  alkali  are  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  proportions,  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  a  neutral  salt  will  be  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action :  this  is  the  enunciation  of  the  fact :  we  wish  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  fact :  we  are  told  by  one  experimenter, 
perhaps,  that  the  attraction  between  the  ultimate  particles  of 
these  heterogeneous  substances,  is  much  more  energetic  than 
that  between  homogeneous  particles.  This  explanation  may  give 
some  relief  to  the  inquisitive  mind :  since  attraction  is  a  general 
property  of  matter ;  and  since  from  the  substances  combining 
only  in  definite  proportions,  we  may  have  already  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  mutual  action  takes  place  between  their  atoms. 
The  inquiry  however  still  recurs,  why  is  the  attraction  increased 
in  certain  circumstances  ?  Of  this,  we  are  perhaps  unable  to  give 
any  account  farther  than  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stances. But  some  may  endeavour  to  go  one  step  onward,  and 
resolve  this  difficulty  into  another,  the  different  electrical  states 
of  the  particles ;  or  may  say  that  the  attraction  of  the  particles 
is  not  increased,  but  only  their  repulsive  power  diminished  :  the 
attraction  between  heterogeneous  particles  remaining  the  same 
as  between  homogeneous,  while  the  repulsion  which  exists  be- 
tween homogeneous  particles  may  be  partly  inert  in  relation  to 
ttiose  that  are  heterogeneous,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  on 
the  mixture  of  gases.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  attempted 
explanations  of  a  given  fact,  we  but  exert  ourselves  to  reduce  it 
to  some  more  general  fact,  which,  at  last,  must  rest  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  Creator.  The  universal  attraction  which  rules 
all  matter  is  received  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  many  scat- 
tered facts  ;  and  this  most  general  fact,  we  are  willing  to  refer 
to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  commanded  matter  thus  to  be  with 
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a  miitaal  tendency  of  all  its  parts  to  each  other :  since  the  only 
nfiechanical  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  graFitation  which  ap* 
pears  to  be  in  accordance  with  observed  &cts*,  is  not  more  inge- 
nious than  the  eastern  fiction,  which  places  our  globe  on  the  back 
of  a  huge  elephant ;  and  the  elephant  on  the  broad  shell  of  a 
huge  tortoise ;  and  the  tortoise  on  ■  ■    nothing. 

There  is  a  fanciful  theory  by  Boscovich,  which  however  para* 
doxical  the  assertion  may  appear,  seems,  on  one  view,  to  strike 
at  the  very  ground-work  of  Dr.  Brown's  Essay  on  Causation ; 
and  yet,  on  another,  to  confirm  and  establish  it.  If  matter  be 
nothing  more  than  mathematical  points,  having  certain  attractive 
and  repulsive  powers,  substances  do  not  differ  from  these  pow- 
ers ;  or  more  correctly,  powers  are  the  only  substances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted :  and  all  the  powers  or  properties  in 
nature  are  all  that  exist ;  which  is  exactly  the  consequence  of 
Dr.  Brown's  opinion  m  regard  to  the  identity  of  substances  and 
their  properties.  If,  however,  we  keep  in  sight  the  impossibility 
of  properties  existing  without  something  in  which  they  may  suIh 
sist,  (which  we  trust  has  been  shown)  and  look  upon  the  theory 
of  Boscovich  as  proving,  what  it  unquestionably  does,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  whole  jquantity  of  matter  when  compared  with  its 
bulk,  the.  whole  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  van- 
ishes in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  evanescent 
quantities  of  which  it  treats ;  and  so  far  from  being  true  that 
there  are  no  powers  in  nature  different  from  the  substances 
themselves,  it  is  indubitable  that  we  perceive  only  powers^ 
which  dp  act  at  considerable  distances  from  their  substances* 
The  position  would  be  more  defensible,  therefore,  that  powers 
alone  exist  in  nature :  for,  although  this  can  be  proved  to  be  ah-^ 
surd,  it  is  not  sensibly  so. 

We  are  fearful  lest  our  readers  should  be  weary  of  this  dis* 
eiassion,  and  think  its  length  unreasonable :  we  would  urge  in 
•ar  excnse  that  it  is  impracticable  to  view,  even  cursorily,  an 
aetavo  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  one  or  two ;  and  that 
eandour  as  well  as  a  more  full  examination  of  the  subject,  re** 
quire  of  us  to  present  Dr.  Brown's  theory  as  exhibited  by  its 
author,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  its  various  parts.  "A  cause," 
■ayt  Dr.  Brown,  *'is  that  which  immediately  precedes  any 
•hange,  and  which,  existing  at  any  time  in  similar  ctrenm- 
stances,  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  simihir  cbange.t  Power  is  invariableness  of  ante*' 
eedence.    Now  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  novelty  of  th^ 

*  That  of  Le  8ag^  '    \  loqitlry,  p.  30. 
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qiintation  above,  consists  rather  in  the  language  than  in  the 
thought ;  hut  he  this  as  it  may,  it  led  Dr.  Brown  to  believe  that 
he  had  nia<ie  a  most  important  discovery.  A  very  few  words,  we 
have  the  presumption  to  think,  will  expose  the  fallacy  which 
our  ingenious  author  has  practised  upon  himself.  This  iavari- 
ableness  of  antecedence,  observed  when  we  consider  two  objects 
in  a  certain  relation,  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon  :  we  may 
see  antecedents  and  consequents  without  number ;  but  invariable 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  not  so  frequent.  The  latter, 
therefore,  are  different  from  the  former ;  and  the  difference 
consists  in  the  invariableness  of  the  relation.  This  invariable* 
ness  then  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  antecedence.  Conse* 
quently,  it  must  be  either  self-existent  in  the  observed  cases  of 
its  existence,  or  dependent.  The  former  supposition  will  not  he 
maintained  by  any  ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  only  conclusion 
that  invariableness  of  antecedence  is  dependent.  And  it  may 
be  dependent  either  upon  the  antecedents  themselves,  or  opoa 
the  author  of  nature.  The  Creator  of  the  Universe  may  either 
have  endowed  all  things  with  certain  properties  or  powers,  so 
that  in  similar  circumstances  their  mutual  action  should  inva- 
riably be  the  same ;  or  the  Almighty  may  be  the  sole  agent 
throughout  all  his  works  in  their  minor  changes,  as  he  was  in 
that  great  change  when  they  were  called  from  nothing.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  former  supposition  is  that  which  ob- 
tains generally  ;  and  the  latter  agrees  with  the  system  of  occa- 
sional causes,  which  Dr.  Brown  labours  so  ably,  and  we  think 
so  justly,  to  overthrew. 

There  is  yet  another  system  which  harmonizes  in  every  par- 
ticular with  Dr.  Brown's  speculations ;  and  which,  if  we  have 
not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his  writings,  is  reaHy  that  which 
he  embraced:* — we  allude  to  an  extremely  visionary  hypothesis 
of  Leibnitz.  If  we  suppose  all  the  events  of  nature  to  take  place 
in  a  certain  order  of  time,  but  wholly  independent  of  each  other, 
so  that  if  any  one  had  not  existed,  the  others  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  taken  place  at  their  appointed  times,  according  to  the 
order  pre-established  by  God  himself,  we  will  thus  have  invari- 
able antecedents  and  consequents  without  any  bond  of  connexion 
between  them.  Each  change  will,  on  this  supposition,  be  only 
a  succession  of  events  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each 
other  except  that  of  contiguity  of  time.  Every  event  will  depend 
immediately  apon  the  decree  of  the  Almighty^  and  will  com- 

*  We  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  Brown  professedly  embraced  it ;  for  against  this  be 
has  guarded,  Lecture  xsxi.  vol.  i.  p  396.  But  we  thmk  he  has  in  the  Inquiry,  left 
himself  no  other  system*  we  bad  almost  said  among  those  that  are  possible ;  w 
BBay  say  among  those  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception. 
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nenee  existence,  and  cease  to  be,  at  the  appointed  moments* 
Whether  Dr.  Brown  intended  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  his 
reasooini^s  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  are  decidedly 
favourable  to  a  pre-established  harmony  of  the  universe.  In- 
deed, we  can  imagine  but  three  systems :  that  of  real  causation ; 
that  of  occasional  causation ;  and  the  system  of  Leibnitz  :  and 
as  Dr.  B.  refused  his  assent  to  the  two  first,  the  last  was,  per- 
haps, unavoidable. 

We  presume  th^t  nothing  more  is  necessary  here,  than  to 
Bake  mention  of  the  pre-established  harmony:  we  may  be 
employed  more  agreeably  and  profitably  in  following  Dr.  Brown 
into  soroo  of  the  consequences  of  his  theory  of  causation.  From 
his  account  of  power,  it  results  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
except  during  causation  ;  or  that  power  has  no  existence  when 
DOt  exerted.*  The  absurdity  of  this  must  at  once  be  manifest 
to  all  who  use  the  term  power,  in  its  usual  acceptation.  That 
any  thing  should  both  produce  an  efifect,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  dependent  upon  its  producing  of  that  efifect  for  its  own 
existencey  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  thing 
may,  and  may  not  be  at  the  same  instant.  Nor  will  our  author's 
de&iition  of  power,  if  designed  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
description  of  an  event  without  offering  any  cause  for  its  exist- 
ence, assist  him  in  escaping  from  this  dilemma :  the  only  way 
of  avoidiiig  so  glaring  an  absurdity,  is  to  refer  the  in  variableness 
of  antecedence,  the  observed  fact,  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  as  its 
eause ;  and  this  Dr.  Brown  has  done.  The  Eternal  is  self- 
existent  ;  and  his  volitions  originate  with  himself;  and,  there- 
fere,  to  make  his  will  the  cause  of  all  changes,  involves  no 
contradiction,  and  is  perfectly  adequate  :  in  this  hypothesis,  it 
is  the  power  of  the  Highest  which  produces  all  efifects ;  and  to 
call  the  mere  description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  change, 

*  TIm  refutation  of  this  snme  opinioii  eieretsed  the  acumeii  of  Aristotle;  end, 
Iperhefs,  the  length  of  the  auutation  will  be  eicoaed  in  order  to  aetiafy  those  who 
may  t>e  curious  to  remark  toe  af^rrement  of  thought  and  words  into  which  Dr.  B. 
has  fallen,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries.     Eid**  6s  msg  ei  (ptKftv  stvat 

oiov  Ms^a^ncoi,  (w-a»  syegyrj^  fjtovov  6vvouf6ai^  orav  Se  fAtj  fvsgyj]^  ^  Swa(f6m,  oiov, 

r«v  ikti  oncodofAcwra,  fAi}  duvoKT^i  rno^ofi.?iv.  oi^  ra  tf^i/Saivavra  aroca  ou  ytiks^w 

ilffiv.  dqXov  yetg  vrt  guc0  otxoSoiU)S  s^vat  eav  jXfi  oixo^ofti}.  o^uvorov  rmg  roiauro^ 

sj^  vf^^Mc;  fsn)  fAov^avovra  «ors,  mxi  Xa,'x/3avovra,xai  fx.f|  fp^nv  fM|  a«o/3aXXovrtt 

«ocf-  n  7«f  Xsj^  «y  ¥aj6st  rwi  ij  pQ>ww.  ou  yaf  <5ij  rov  y$  m^y^OfnQ  ^^ojfVfiQ^.. 

aXXa  fjujv  ooj"  oMfAfj/ffi^  sgsi  w6sy  av  fiv)  oja^avijrai,  fx.)]  ^*fvs{/^.  tt  ouv  rv9X«v 

ve  H^  ^X^v  o4^,  TB^DXtis  06  xeu  ors  ff'epux?,  xai  en  w^  oi  auroi  rvqpXoi  stfwTou 

eroXXoxi^  nttg  fnupig  xai  xu^oi.  e<rt  si  aJuvarcv  to  SjTtpiiisvov  ^uvofieu^,  ro  fjLi) 

^ojxevovy  a^uvarov   etfrai  y€)i9<f6aL,,.au  yag  to  t«  6<frr^xQS  S'^TijJsTai  xm  to 

xo^vifMvov  xaA2$Strat.^An  MtU^  MetiphvnrTnm,  lib.  vii.  Optrn,  torn,  ii- *>a"». 
BuUi»,  1531. 
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(which  18  the  utmost  that  is  expressed  by  telling  us  that  the 
relation  is  invariable)  power,  by  which  has  always  been  meant 
that  which  causes  the  change,  has  stronger  claims  to  the  appel- 
lation of  an  abuse  of  terms,  than  of  anything  else. 
.  It  may  seem,  however,  that  we  have  not  gained  much  by 
reducing  Dr.  Brown's  opinions  to  this — that  all  changes  depend 
immediately  upon  him  Him  who  calletb  things  that  are  not,  as 
though  they  were:  for  *'the  power  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Brown» 
*^is  nothing  different  from  Crod."*  If  the  aiifhor  mean  that  the 
power  of  Jehovah  cannot  exist  independent  of,  or  separate  from 
himself,  a  very  plain  proposition  is  obscured  by  language  which 
affects  to  convey  something  before  unknown.  But  if  that  be 
intended  which  the  language  is  best  adapted  to  express,  that 
the  power  of  God  is  the  same  as  God,  or  is  God,  the  proposition 
is  not  only  blasphemous,  but  also  ridiculous.  If  the  power  of 
Jehovah  be  himself,  may  not  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  be 
exalted  with  equal  reason  f  and  thus  we  will  have  as  many 
Gods  as  there  are  attributes  in  the  divine  nature.  Should  tlm 
exaltation  be  extended  no  farther  than  to  |iower,  wisdom  and 
goodnees  must  be  considered  as  the  attributes  of  power.  But 
we  gladly  leave  a  topic  which  we  were  induced  to  notice  from 
having  seen  this  proposition  of  Dr.  Brown's,  commended  ibr  its 
sententious  brevity  and  justness :  whereas,  it  is  almost  seK> 
evident  that  a  common  notion  is  obscured  through  an  affectation 
of  novelty ;  or  that  the  proposition  is  mere  nonsense. 

We  have  already  noted  our  author's  opinion  as  respects  on# 
of  the  sources  of  what  he  esteems  the  common  errt>r  in  relation 
to  our  idea  of  necessary  connexion ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
rejection  of  the  "  latency  of  power,"  compels  Dr.  Brown  to 
attribute  all  causation  to  that  one  Being,  to  whom  even  the 
^^Inquiry"  gives  the  titles  of  Almighty  and  Omnipotent.  Dr. 
Brown  18,  if  possible,  still  less  successful  in  tracing  the  vulgar 
notions  on  this  subject,  to  the  influence  of  the  arbitrary  forms  of 
language.  This  is  to  suppose  that  the  forms  of  language  were 
laid  down  previously  to  their  being  used :  the  conceptions  must 
have  existed  before  the  words  which  express  them,  or  the  words 
would  not  have  had  an  origin  ;  and  this  mistake  of  Dr.  Brown 
b  the  more  remarkable  from  his  having  clearly  seen  the  error 
of  the  nominalists.  The  forms  of  language  then,  are  corrobo- 
rative of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  assailed  by  Dr.  Brown ; 
since  they  prove  the  agreement  of  all  nations  in  ascribing  action 
to  some  objects,  and  passion  to  others.  The  words  *' connected," 
^'conjoined,"  "bond  of  union,"  were  used  as  significant  of  the 

*  Inqoiiy,  p.  64.  Loctitres  on  PhiL  Human  Mind,  ro\.  i.  p.  86; 
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iDelatioD  of  cause  to  effect,  only  in  consequence  of  some  precon- 
eeiFed  notion ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  had  any  efficiency 
ki  giving  rise  to  this  notion.  Neither  is  it  more  true,  that  **  the 
constant  slearch  and  frequent  detection  of  causes  before  unknown, 
thus  found  to  intervene  between  the  more  manifest  sequences  of 
phenomena,"  has  any  influence  in  causing  us  to  imagine  some 
secret  tie  between  the  parts  of  every  series,  since  the  belief  of 
this  ** intermediate  something"  must  have  originated  the  "con- 
stant search ;"  and  without  this  persuasion,  mankind  would 
never  have  sought  after  anything  beyond  the  obvious  phe« 
Bomena. 

Dr.  Brown's  theory  appeared  so  unquestionable  to  himself, 
that  he  has  not  occupied  any  of  his  pages  with  the  refatation  of 
objections  to  it :  in  some  observations  on  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  he  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  "strange"  idea 
of  Dr.  Reid,  that  Mr.  Hume^s  theory  of  necessary  eonnexion' 
would  prove  night  to  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of 
night  :*  and  we  must  say,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  not  fairly  met  thie 
argument  against  the  definition  of  a  cause  as  an  invariable  ante- 
cedent. He  has  expatiated  beautifully  on  the  morning  dawn 
and  evening  twilight ;  but  has  avoided  the  very  point  of  the 
objection.  Certainly  the  force  of  Dr.  Reid's  example  of  invari- 
able antecedence  without  causation,  does  not  rest  upon'  the 
length  of  the  interval  which  may  elapse  between  darkness  and 
broad  daylight.  There  is  a  point  of  time  when  the  first  rays  of 
light  diminish  the  obscurity  at  any  place ;  and  then  there  is  a 
change :— a  certain  shade  of  darkness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  is  followed  by  a  shade  less  deep ;  and  this  again  by  one 
still  less  gloomy,  till  the  dazzling  splendour  of  light  scatters 
glory  and  joy  throughout  the  land.  If  the  twilight  be  thus  di- 
vided into  instants,  there  will  be  a  change  every  instant ;  and 
these  successive  states  are  invariably  and  immediately  ante- 
eedents  and  consequents  of  each  other,  and,  therefore,  causes 
of  each  other,  according  to  th^  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Hume.  If  our  earth  were  of  a  perfectly  regular  and  smooth 
eurface,  and  there  were  no  refracting  medium  between  it  and 
%lie  sun,  or  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  day  and  night  would 
succeed  each  other  instantaneously :  yet  we  may  safely  say  that 
no  one  would  then  imagine  day  to  be  the  cause  of  night,  wxt 
night  the  cause  of  day. 

With  another  example  of  invariable  antecedence  we  are  all 
&miliar  in  the  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  conse* 
quent  perceptions  of  the  mind.   The  organic  affection^  however^ 

*  Inquify,  p.  J79. 
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18  not  ioFariablj  followed  by  the  corresponding  perception : . 
neverthelessy  Dr.  Biown  calk  the  impression  upon  the  organ 
the  cause  of  the  state  of  mind,  which,  in  his  phraseology,  is 
perception.  In  like  manner,  certain  words  are  the  causes  of 
the  ideas  of  the  mind  when  we  peruse  any  writing.  Now  it 
seems  to  us  that  both  these  examples  contradict  Dr.  Brown's 
theory ;  and  that  to  impute  causation  to  the  organic  affections 
or  the  words  of  a  book,  is  entirely  uuauthorized.  If  thoughts 
be  acts  of  the  mind,  we  may  speak  of  the  occasions  of  our 
thoughts ;  but  their  cause  is  the  mind  itself. 

We  have  wished  to  shun  minute  and  verbal  criticism ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  our  author's  meaning  from  a  care* 
ful  compc  risen  <^  the  various  passages  where  it  was  most 
pointedly  expressed :  yet  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  Dr. 
Brown's  speculations  without  bringing  to  the  test  some  asser- 
tions, of  which,  we  think  the  correctness  to  be  more  than  ques- 
tionable. **  When  we  say  of  any  thing  that  it  has  been  followed, 
is  followed,  and  will  always  be  followed  by  a  particular  change, 
and  say  at  another  time,  that  it  has  the  power  of  producing 
that  change,  we  do  not  make  the  slightest  difference  of  affir- 
mation ;  we  only  alter  the  words  in  which  our  unaltered  meaning 
is  conveyed."*  Now,  whether  we  speak  accurately  or  not,  it  is 
very  plain  that  the  phrases  quoted  above  are  not  equivalent. 
In  the  one,  we  ascribe  the  change  to  the  antecedent  as  the 
cause  of  its  existence ;  in  the  other,  we  merely  affirm  that  the 
change  is,  and  always  will  be  subsequent  to  the  antecedent : 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  this  subsequence 
may  be  an  act  of  the  Almighty's  will,  or  a  decree  which  has 
been  from  eternity.  In  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  supposed  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
acts  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  phenomena,  while  the 
acts  of  the  mind  and  the  motions  of  the  body  are  completely 
independent  of  each  other,  each  series  separately  depending  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Creator.  In  this  hypothesis,  it  would 
be  very  absurd  to  call  the  mental  desire  the  cause  df  the  motion 
of  a  limb,  though  perfectly  unexceptionable  to  say  that  the 
desire  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be  followed  by  the  cor« 
poreal  movement*  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  we  assume,  that  the 
Creator  might  have  endued  objects  with  certain  properties,  by 
the  agency  of  which  they  may  originate  changes ;  and  the  only 
question  which  can  need  our  attention  is,  whether  this  has 
been  done,  or  whether  the  fiat  of  Jehovah  himself  intervenes  in 
every  change ;  either  immediately,  as  in  the  system  of  occa- 

•  Inquiry,  p.  67. 
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•ional  causes ;  or  once  for  all  time,  as  in  the  system  of  Leibnitz. 
Or.  Brown's  theory,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
roost  frequently  accords  with  the  last  mentioned  system,  though 
sometimes  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  make  his  language  conform 
to  any  theory.  ''  We  speak  of  effects  and  causes  as  truly  dif- 
ferent, since  it  is  unquestionably  not  the  same  thing  to  follow 
uniformly  a  certain  change,  and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain 
change.''*  In  this  passage  we  have  described,  a  change,  as 
something  between  an  antecedent  and  consequent :  but  how  it 
came  there,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  There  is  no  efficiency 
in  the  antecedent  of  the  change,  and  of  course  none  in  the  con- 
sequent :  nor  does  this  change  appear  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
system  of  pre-established  antecedents  and  consequents ;  and  we 
can  reduce  it  to  order  only  by  an  interposition  of  creative  power. 
Non  tali  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  freedom  of  our  criticism  on  some  parts  of  Dr.  Brown's 
writings,  that  we  lightly  esteem  what  he  has  done  for  meta* 
physical  science:  we  value  very  highly  the  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  though,  as  a  whole,  the  work  is 
very  incomplete ;  and  have  felt  less  restraint  in  our  strictures, 
because  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  our  being  deceived  into 
too  favourable  an  opinion  of  an  exemplar  imUabik  viHu^  than  of 
the  opposite  error.  Dr.  Brown  has  introduced  analysis  into 
the  investigation  of  mental  science,  to  a  greater  extent  and 
more  successfully  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  if  those  who  read  his  lectures,  should  derive  from  the 
emplc^ment  nothing  more  than  that  disposition  to  search  every 
subject  to  the  bottom,  and  to  separate  the  elements  of  every 
oompound,  which  shines  so  conspicuously  in  almost  every  page, 
they  will  have  made  an  acquisition  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  value. 

Dr.  Brown's  contribution  to  the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
woald  have  been,  however,  incomparably  more  deserving  of  our 
gratitude,  if  the  excellent  author  had  not  been  trammelled  by  a 
preconceived  system ;  and  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  truth 
and  exhibit  her  unadorned  loveliness  without  the  factitious  garb 
and  attitudes  of  a  theory.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  is  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Brown's  metaphy- 
sical speculations  ;  and  its  consequences  are  followed  out  with 
the  most  fearless  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  In  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Inqttiry,t  the  decision  is  calmly  announced  that 
mind  is  not  more  active  than  matter ;  and  we  are  left  to  draw 
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the  obvious  iiil!Bre;ice  from  this  proposition^  that  neither  raiod 
nor  matter  are  or  can  be  possessed  of  activity ;  and,  that  sihee 
'*  the  beginning  of  days,"  material  changes  and  mental  changes 
have  been  rolling  onward  under  one  invariable  necessary  law. 
Indeed*  philosophical  precision  would  require  of  the  partisans  of 
this  hypothesis  to  reject  the  word  "  change'*  as  meaningless. 
The  same  opinionsy  as  we  have  seeut  were  carried  by  our  author 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  and  the  phenomena  were  made 
to  bend  to  the  results  of  the  "Inquiry.''  The  application  of  its 
proper  object  to  an  organ  of  sense  is  immediately  followed  by 
perception;  and  the  perception  is  again  followed  by  another 
mental  phenomenon  i  here  then  is  invariable  antecedence ;  and 
the  perception  is  therefore  named  an  affection  of  the  mind :  and 
the  notion  which  follows  the  perception^  a  state  of  the  mind.— 
The  organic  affection  is  the  cause  of  the  perception^  and  the  per- 
ception is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  state.  The  term,  emo- 
tion, found  favour  with  Dr.  Brown,  because  it  did  not  conflict 
with  his  previous  opinions. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Brown  very  frequently  display  their  author 
as  too  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  discoverer ;  and  some- 
times, we  are  persuaded,  the  credit  of  originality  is  claimed 
when  what  is  original  consists  chiefly  in  words.*  We  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  mark  a  disposition  to  criticise  the  errors  of  pre* 
ceding  authors  without  an  equal  willingness  to  do  justice  lo  their 
merits.  It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  sta«^ 
tion  which  he  filled,  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  what  he  esteemed 
to  be  erroneous  in  the  writings  which  had  reputation  ;  and  this 
duty  was  really  more  imperative  in  proportion  as  the  fame  of 
any  individual  was  exalted:  but  Dr.  Brown  manifestly  delighted 
in  showing,  by  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
how  little  had  been  done  for  mental  science  before  bis  own  la-* 
hours  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Reid,  at  least,  has  been  unjust 
in  his  strictures.  We  do  not  wish  to  violate  the  maxim  "  De 
Mortuis,"  but  it  is  becoming,  and  indeed  obligatory  on  all,  to 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  departed  worthies  against  the  attacks 
of  their  survivors,  and  even  against  those  of  each  other. 

The  merit  of  overthrowing  the  ideal  system  is  adjudged  to  Dr. 
Reid  by  Mr.  Stewart :  and  the  quotations  which  Dr.  Brown  hat 
made  from  authors  who  wrote  before  Dr.  Reid,  are  not  conclu* 
give  against  his  claim  to  this  honour.  Passages  may  be  selected 
from  the  writings  of  almost  any  author,  which,  when  separated 
from  their  connexion,  will  appear  to  convey  sentiments  nearly 

*  A  Twy  remarkable  inalance  may  be  seen  In  the  note  on  Miraclet.  which  is  ap-. 
landed  to  the  Inquiry.    We  might  main  (rtquent  iptciAcatioiis  in  the  Lectures. 
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die  reverseof  those  which  were  intended ;  and  therefore,  although 
a  few  paragraphs  may  be  culled  from  the  works  of  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  apparently  consistent  with  the  more  enlightened 
?iews  of  the  present  day  in  relation  to  perception,  we  cannot 
thence  infer  that  such  was  the  belief  of  those  eminent  men.  We 
have  never  thought  that  Locke  was  an  idealist,  although  there 
are  many  parts  of  his  Es»ay  on  the  Human  Understanding  that 
can  be  reconciled  to  no  other  theory ;  perhaps  those  who  reve- 
rence the  great  Locke  less  than  ourselves  would  say,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  there  are  many  passages  consistent  with  the 
true  theory  of  perception.  If  then  Locke's  vision  was  not  clear 
on  this  subject,  aud  we  see  him  wandering,  occasionally,  from 
the  regions  of  truth  into  those  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  sagacity  advanced  far  before 
those  who  preceded  him,  or  even  his  contemporaries';  and  that 
they  were  still  more  bewildered.  Besides,  it  is  a  singular  cir* 
cumstance,  and  may  seem  incredible  to  some  that  Dr.  Brown's 
own  opinions  do  not  differ  extremely  from  those  of  the  Idealists* 
We  are  safe,  at  least,  in  the  position  that  they  are  not  so  far 
removed  from  Idealism  as  the  doctrines  of  Reid  ;  and  this  may 
partly  explain  why  Dr.  Brown  is  disposed  to  view,  more  favour- 
ably, Des  Cartes  and  his  school.  We  have  no  reference,  at 
present,  to  a  resemblance  already  exhibited,  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  ideas;  nor  do  we  charge  Dr.  Brown  with  the  folly  of 
supposing  images  as  objects  of  the  mind  when  we  think:  but 
Dr.  Brown  indisputably  uses  language  which  seems  to  deny  the 
perception  of  external  objects  by  the  mind  ;  and  thus  the  mind 
perceives  only  the  organic  affections,  whether  these  be  images 
or  agitations  of  the  medullary  substance,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
comparatively  of  little  import. 

There  are  proofs  in  abundance  of  the  assertion  just  made  in 
Dr.  Brown's  confutation  of  Dr.  Raid's  "  supposed"  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  mind,  as  also  in  other  places.  We  wish 
to  avoid  extracts,  except  when  they  are  absolutely  indispensible ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  detain  our  readers  with  but  a  single  pas- 
sage:— 

"  So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  this  hypothesis  (the  Ideal) 
as  to  perception,  be  from  lessening  the  force  of  the  scepticism  as  to  the 
exbtence  of  matter,  that  of  two  sceptics,  one  believing  eyery  thing,  with 
respect  to  ideas,  which  Dr.  Reed  supposed  liimself  to  have  confuted,  * 
and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  mind,  there  can  be 
■o  question  that  the  former  would  be  the  more  easy  to  be  overcome, 
since  his  belief  would  already  involve  the  existence  of  something  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might  maintain  that  all  of  which  he 
was  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of  affections  of  his  own  mind,  anil 
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that  beyond  thb  eonsciousness  he  could  know  nothing.*  All  that 
mains  then  to  supply  the  place  of  logical  demonstration  is  the  paraniouaft 
force  of  universal  and  irresistible  beUef.  We  are  conscious^  indeed ,  only 
of  the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own  mind:  hut  some 
efikeu  it  is  ahsobdeh  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes  thai  are 
external  and  independent  ofus,**\ 

Dr.  Brown  here  informs  ue  that  the  mind  knowi  notbwur  more 
than  its  own  cooaciousnesay  and  that  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  material  world,  because  this  belief  is  inseparably  linked  bj 
the  conatitution  of  our  nature  to  certain  feelings  of  the  mind ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  necessarily  follows  from  viewing  perception  aa 
a  state  of  mind.  Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Reid :  the  mind 
believes  that  there  is  a  material  world,  because  it  perceives  it ; 
and,  therefore,  when  Dr.  Reid  had  overthrown  the  hypothesis 
of  ideas  as  objects  of  perception,  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  material  world  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  mind's  own  ex- 
istence: since  we  may  call  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself  into 
doubt  with  as  much  reason  as  the  accuracy  of  its  powers.  The 
mind  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  question  whether  the  mind 
exists,  as  whether  that  exists  which  the  mind  perceives  to  exist. 
To  ask  why  the  mind  believes  in  the  existence  of  that  which  it 
perceives,  is  sheer  nonsense :  it  lielieves  it  because  it  perceives 
it ;  and  no  more  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  our  belief  of  any 
truth.  Dr.  Brown's  animadversion  then  on  Dr.  Reid  is  entire^ 
groundless;  as  it  supposes  Dr.  (leid's  views  of  perception  to  be 
coincident  with  his  own ;  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  fact. 
Dr.  Brown's  speculations  much  more  nearly  resemble  those  o£ 
the  persons  whose  errors  Dr.  Reid  exposed,  than  the  doctrines 
of  Reid  himself. 

There  is  an  equally  unfounded  criticism  of  Dr.  Brown}  on  a 
distinction  made  by  Dr.  Reid,  lietween  those  properties  of  bodies 
which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  those,  the  existence  of 
which  is  only  known  from  their  effects,  and  this  stricture  must 
also  be  referred  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Reid*s 
theory  of  perception:  or  perhaps  more  truly  to  Dr.  Brown's 
hypothesis,  that  all  properties  of  matter  equally  operate  oponi 
or  affect  the  mind  :  and,  consequently,  the  mind  can  know  no- 
thing more  than  the  impression  made  upon  itself.  The  primary 
qualities  of  bodies  cause  certain  sensations  which  are  felt,  and 
also  the  secondary ;  and,  in  this  particular,  primary  and  second- 
ary qualities  of  matter  are  similar  :  but  the  primary  qualities* 
the  causes  of  the  senFntions,.are  perceived  directly  by  the  mind  i 
the  secondary  are  not ;  and  in  this  they  are  different.  "  They  are 
ilistinguished  by  this,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  that  of  the  primary,  we 
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have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  bat  of  the  secondary,  only  a 
relative  notion.  They  (the  secondary)  are  conceived  only  as  the 
unknown  causes  or  occasions  of  certain  sensations  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted."  Dr.  Reid  labours,  at  some  length, 
to  prove  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  also  relative  to 
the  affections,  produced  in  us,  exactly  as  our  notion  of  secondary 
qoalities.  This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ideal  system,  that  the 
mind  can  be  informed  only  of  the  impressions  received  from  ex- 
ternal objects.  There  are  other  groundless  strictures  on  Dr. 
Reid's  opinions  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brown's  works;*  and  in  one 
passage,  particularly,  there  is  a  degree  of  self-gratulation  and 
triumph  on  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  blunder  which  causes 
our  author  to  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  use  indecorous  languagCf 
which  reminded  us  of  the  glorying  of  the  schoolboy  when  he 
imagines  that  he  has  caught  his  teacher  tripping.t 

But  we  have  already  been  carried  farther  than  was  our  inten* 
tion  when  we  commenced  this  article,  and  must  bring  it  to  a 
close.  From  a  pretty  careful  perusal  of  his  metaphysical  writ- 
ings,—the  only  works  of  Dr.  Brown,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, we  think  that  he  possessed  an  acute  and  inquiring  mind :  we 
do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  profound  thinker.  Many  of  the 
Lectures  exhibit  traces  of  hasty  composition,  and  left  upon  our 
mind  the  impression  that  the  subject  had  not  been  thoroughly 
studied  nor  grasped  as  a  whole  before  the  author  commenced 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts  upon  it.  Hence,  we  see  ingenious 
solutions  of  difficulties  which  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  without  having  been  fully  examined ;  and  some- 
times beams  of  light  are  scattered  through  long,  rambling  dis- 
quisitions, in  which  the  author  appears  not  to  have  had  a  suffi- 
ciently steady  view  of  his  subject  to  give  unity  to  his  discussion. 
We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Brown,  except  so  far  as  knowledge  of  an 
author  may  be  deduced  from  his  writings,  and  we  may  be  in  error 
in  our  estimation  of  his  attainments  ;  but  we  cannot  profess  our- 
selves among  those  who  consider  either  his  talents  or  acquisi- 
tions of  the  first  order :  his  station  in  the  latter  respect  is  not  so 
high  with  us  as  in  the  former.  There  appears  to  be  a  waht  of 
ripeness  in  Dr.  Brown's  speculations ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  thorough  scholarship  of  Dugald  Stewart.  We  have  remarked 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  an  instance  or  two  of  actual  de- 
ficiency ;  and  we  remember,  at  present,  another  which  occurs  in 
the  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect."  *'  It  may 
be  proved  unanswerably,  as  far  as  mere  logic  is  concerned,  that 
no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  however  small  in  appearance, 
can  ever  be  traversed  by  a  moving  body,  however  rapid  its  mo- 

*  bDCtWMp  vol.  I.  pp.  14»-3M.  t  Inquiry,  pp.  8&^. 
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tion  may  be ;  for  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  some  timet 
however  small,  is  requisite ;  and  therefore,  since  the  space  sup- 
posed is  infinitely  divisible,  to  pass  over  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  must  require  an  infinite  number  of  times.''*  Dr.  Brown 
did  not  perceive  that  granting  bis  premises,  the  conclusion  is  not 
founded ;  for  the  time  required  to  traverse  one  of  the  infinitely 
small  divisions,  would  also  be  infinitely  small ;  and  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  series  of  infinitely  small  quantities  is  a  finite  quantity* 
These  errors,  it  is  true,  are  in  a  science  which  is  not  very  inti- 
mately eonnected  with  that  which  was  peculiarly  the  object  <^ 
Dr.  Brown's  pursuits ;  yet,  a  person  who  assumes  the  province 
of  correcting  mathematicians  in  the  metaphysics  of  their  studies, 
(and  we  consider  the  section  ,t  of  which  this  is  the  design,  as*one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  '*  Inquiry,")  should  beware  of  stumbling  on 
the  very  threshold  of  that  science.  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  however,  Dr.  Brown  does  not  display  that  familiarity  and 
grasp  of  power  which  distinguish  the  masterspirits;  and  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  visible  in  himself  at  a  more 
mature  age.  We  are  under  the  impression, — whence  received^ 
we  know  not,  unless  from  his  works — ^that  Dr.  Brown  was  called 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life,  to  fill  the  high  statioa 
which  he  occupied  with  so  much  eclat ;  and  this  may  account  for 
the  resemblance  which  his  Lectures  bear  to  the  prize  essays  of 
an  aspiring  and  ingenious  mind.  But  we  must  have  done  :  we 
do  not  know  that  we  could  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown's 
scholarship  more  precisely,  though  we  might  less  fancifully,  thaa 
by  saying  that  he  appears  only  to  have  snatched  glances  of  the 
Penetralia  of  the  temple  of  science,  while  the  gates  were  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 


Art.  V. — Dictionaire  de$  Rimes.    Par  P.  Richelet.  k  Paris. 

1762. 

"  Quoi !  encore  des  Racans !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
lady  of  Gouroay,  when  the  marquis  made  his  appearance.  We 
trust,  however,  that  none  of  our  readers  will  betray  the  like  im- 
patience at  beholding  a  second  article  on  the  origin  of  rhyme. 
But  if  any  one  should,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  smiling 
incognito,  at  the  thoughts  of  that  discipline  of  the  slipper,  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  by  our  Gascon  lady  on  the  real  Marquis  de  Ba- 

*  Inquiry,  p.  909.  t  Sec  4,  put  3. 
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can.  We  take  leave,  however,  by  way  of  prolegomena,  to  this 
our  second  disquisition,  to  say,  that  we  covet  not  the  ^^jm  trium 
Uberorum.^^ 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regret  having  dedicated  our  first 
article  entirely  to  the  claims  of  Arabic  literature  ;  for  we  have 
been  ever  since  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  have  certainly 
satisfied  ourselves  morecompletely  than  before,  that  an  hypothesis 
adopted  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is,  in  the  main,  correct. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  develope  our  views,  which  are 
contained  in  the  following  proposition.  The  modern  world  is 
no  more  indebted  to  the  Moors  of  Spain,  for  the  invention  and 
ose  of  rhyme,  than  to  the  Phoenicians  ;  but  it  is  due,  both  in  the 
south  and  north  of  Europe,  to  the  northern  nations  in  connec- 
tion, more  especially  in  the  south,  with  the  Christian  Latin 
poets  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  their  successors. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  many  distinguished  writers  should  have 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  inquiry,  and  should  still 
have  left  the  question  in  uncertainty  f  With  the  privilege  of 
access  to  all  the  requisite  authors  in  the  original  languages,  and 
with  the  advantages  of  a  correspondence  all  over  Europe,  her 
scholars  do  not  seem  to  have  done  more,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  us  in  America.  Even  Ginguene  does  little  more 
than  repeat  what  had  been  said  by  previous  writers,  especially 
by  Andres.  He  adopts  the  Abbe's  opinion  in  favour  of  a  Moor- 
ish origin,  founded  upon  the  same  reasons,  with  the  addition  of 
the  "envoi."  To  the  views  presented  in  our  third  number,  we 
have  nothing  to  add ;  except,  that  as  we  have  there,  at  least  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  disproved  negatively^  this  claim  to  a  Saracen 
parentage,  so  we  trust  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  disprove  it 
fontivdy^  by  tracing  this  foundling  to  the  home  of  her  parents, 
the  ancient,  unwritten  poetry  of  Pagan  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
written  verse  of  the  Christian  Latin  writers  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  Barbaric  origin  of  rhyme  is  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of 
naoy  highly  respectable  writers.  Lord  Roscommon,  in  his 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  writes  thus  :— 

**  For  rhyme  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known, 
*TiU  by  barbarian  deluges  overflown : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey. 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 
I  grant  that  from  some  messy,  idol  oak, 
In  doable  rhymes  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke."* 


*  Rhyne  If  fooad  lo  the  Britiah  poetry,  at  the  earliest  period,  in  dioae  Dniidical 
tripleti,  called  Enghm  MUwr,  or  Uie  Warrior's  Soof ,  In  wbich  every  vane  is  closed 
wtth  a  conioMBt  tyUaUa.    1  Wmi.  I  Ditt,  N^tt  i. 
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Dryden,  in  his  fourteenth  Epiatle,  addressed  to  Knelleri  says : 

"  Rome  raised  not  art,  but  barely  kept  aliTe« 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive : 
Till  Goths  aud  Vandals,  a  new  Northern  race,. 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface : 
Then  all  the  muses  in  one  ruin  lie, 
And  rh3rme  began  t'  enervate  poetry.** 

''  La  Rime,  ainsi  que  les  fiefs  et  les  duels,  doit  son  origine  k  la. 
Barbaric  de  nos  ancetres.  Les  peuples  dont  descendent  les 
nations  modernes,  et  qui  envahirent  Pempire  Romain,  avoient 
deji  leurs  poetes,  quoique  barbares,  iorsqu  ils  s*etablirent  dans 
les  Gaules,  et  dans  d'autres  provinces  de  Tempire.  Comme 
les  langues  dans  lesquelles  ces  poetes  sans  etude  composoient» 
n^etoient  point  assez  cuhivees  pour  etre  rhanices  suivant  les 
regies  du  metre,  comme  eties  ne  donnoient  pas  lieu  a  tenter  de 
le  faire,  ils  trouverent  qu'il  y  auroit  de  la  grace  k  terminer  par 
le  merae  son  deux  parties  du  discours,  qui  fussent  consecutives 
ou  relatives  et*d'une  egale  etendue.'*<> 

In  the  Diet,  des  Sc.^  we  have  the  following  passage — '^  Ru- 
nes (Poes.  Goth.)  Ou  nommoit  ainsi  les  poetes  Goths,  qui 
a*etoient  etablis  dans  les  Gaules.  Ce  sont  ces  Poetes  qui  intro- 
duisirent  dans  les  vers  la  consonance :  et  leurs  ouvrages  en  vers 
s'appellerent  runes,  ensuite  rimes.  Cette  oouveaute  fut  si  bien 
recue  dans  la  poesie  vulgaire,  qu'on  voulut  ridiculement  y  as- 
sujettir  la  poesie  Latine.*'  The  author  of  the  Literary  History 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries'^  says,  on  this  subject, 
"  the  Gothic  Runes  are  generally  admitted  to  afford  a  nearer 
and  simpler  origin,"  than  Moorish  literature. 

In  the  Glossary  of  Du  Cange,<^  is  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage, which,  it  seems  to  us,  can  only  be  understood  of  those 
rAjfmiiig  poets,  who  had  settled  in  Gaul.  *'  Rimarius.  S.  Colum- 
banus,  Epist.  5  d&  S.  Hieronymus  in  suo  hoc  idem  dePascha  opus 
collaudavitcatalogode  h&cLunse  aetate  vituperando  disputat,  qui 
contra  OalUcafios  Rimarios  de  Pasch&  ut  ait,  ei  rentes  horrendam 
intulit  sententiam,  dicens,  d&c.  Nostri  Jiimeurs  vulgo  vocant 
Foetastros.     Sed  an  ea  hlc  sit  notio,  non  defiuio.'* 

Fauchet,  says  Andres,  claims^  the  invention  of  rhyme  for  the 
French  (Francesi) ;  but  without  the  adduction  of  any  reason  for 
the  opinion,  if  our  Abbe  is  to  be  implicitly  credited.     Now,  if 

a  Da  Bos.  torn.  i.  P.  1.  c.  uxvi  e  p.  118. 

fr  Ton.  liv.  p  496.  tf  Du  Gauge,  torn.  iv.  p.  1448. 

e  Tom.  U.  p.  196. 
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Faurhet  meant,  what  must  be  presumed,  viz.  that  the  Gothic 
Butlers,  who  had  settled  in  France,  were  the  authors,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  credit  him  than  the  Arabic  theory.  Andres,/ it 
is  true,  quotes  Fauchet  as  admitting,  that  the  oldest  French  po- 
etry (i.e.  §iiU  remaining  and  in  writing)  is  only  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century;  But  Ginguene^  obviously  explains  what 
Fauchet  means,  when  he  says, — **  Fauchet  fait  remonter  Tusage 
de  la  rime,  jusqu'  k  la  langue  thioise  ou  theotisque,  qui  est  la 
source  de  la  notre.  II  rapporte  un  long  passage  d'Ottfrid,  moine 
de  Wissembourg  ecrivain  du  neuvieme  siecle,  qui  avait  traduit 
eo  vers  thiois  les  Evangiles." 

Pasquier,  in  his  '*  Uecherches  de  la  France"  (K  viii.  c.  3), 
relies  on  the  same  proof  to  show  that  rhyme  was  then  known  in 
Germany,  whence  it  passed  into  France.  Leveque  de  la  Ra- 
Tailliere,  la  Borde,  and  the  Abbe  le  Boeuf  deny  the  position  of 
Andres. 

^^  Les  uns,''  says  Ginguene,^  attribuent  I'invention  auz 
Goths,  d'autres  aux  Scaiidinaves."  It  is  really  curious  to 
read  the  positive  and  explicit  authorities  collected  by  Andres 
himself,  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  origin  of  rhyme,  which  he 
admits  to  be  more  probable  than  the  claims  of  Latin  verse* 
As  a  sound  critic,  setting  a  right  value  on  the  testimony  of 
men,  far  better  acquainted  with  northern  antiquities  than 
himself,  he  ought  to  have  preferred  their  judgment  to  all 
his  speculations  on  the  alleged  similarity  between  Arabic 
and  Provencal  poetry.  Even  according  to  his  own  account,^ 
Wotton,  Hickes,  Junius,  Stephens,  and  others,  (ed  altri)  as 
well  as  Muratori,  Sarmiento  and  Sanchez,  have  held  the 
opinion,  that  rhyme  has  a  Gothic  origin,  and  have  given  their 
facts  to  support  their  opinions.  We  may  remember  with 
what  gout  the  Abbe  exclaimed,  at  the  prospect  of  a  Saracen 
derivation  through  Sicily,  '^ed  i  Siciliani  appunto  erano 
dominati  dagli  Arabi;"    but  here  we  find  Muratori,   a  fiir 

/  Tom  tt.  p.  151. 

g  Hilt  Lit.  dltal.  torn.  L  p.  839.  h  Hist.  Lit  d'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  937. 

%  '' Vttolti  eommunemente  che  i  popoli  del  Settentriooe  imasero  da  tempi  'an- 
tichi  la  rima  ne  loro  veni.  II  Sarmiento  cita  e  Goglielmo  Wotton,  il  quale  nell' 
•atratto,  che  fece  del  tesoro  delle  Ungae  settentrionali  de'  Giomo  Htkisio  dk 
dotisia  di  varii  poemi  rimati  ne*  dialletti  delta  Gotica  lingna ;  e  il  Giunio,  il  quale 
al  prioeipio  del  rao  Glossario  Gotico,  da  parimente  rarguaglio  de  molti  altri  poemi 
rimati ;  e  lo  Stefanio,  ed  altri,  che  pareeenie  rime  in  lingua  Gotica  ci  presentaiko. 
A  tntti  Doti  flono  i  poemi  rimati  in  lingua  Teutonica  del  Monaco  Otirido,  tanto 
eitati  i  pariani  della  voigare  poesia.  Da  qnali  esempii  conchiude  el  Muratori  chm 
la  rima,  oUre  i  ritmi  Latini,  pote'  introdurei  altreai  nella  Italia  pel  meno  di  Noi^ 
manni,  i  quali  lungo  tempo  dominarono  nella  Sicilia  ^  pero  facilmente  ebbero 
campo  dl  col  A  recare  aueit'  ornamento  della  aettentrionale  poesia;  e  il  Saimienta 
•d  il  Sanehes  fanno  deilvare  da  Goti  la  rima  ne'  Ten!  Latini  e  oegU  Spagnaoff 
iinfolarmeBte  delle  provincifi  piu 
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higher  authority  on  such  a  question,  admitting  a  northern  deri- 
vation through  the  Normans,  who  held  Sicily  from  1072  to  129B. 
Of  such  writers,  Andres  cannot  say,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
"  they  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  attend  much  to  their 
repisons,  but  not  at  all  to  their  authority ;"  for  their  authority 
consists  of  facts. 

Andres*  relies  much  on  the  remark  of  Dalin,  that  the  Scalds 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  composed  in  sapphic  verse  without 
rhymes :  and  that  theie  were  introduced  into  the  north  by  Einar 
Scbwiuson,  poet  of  Swerker  Rolson,  King  of  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1 150.  We  may  admit  this  to  be  true :  yet  still  the  question 
remains,  whence  did  Scowluson  himself  derive  the  knowledge  of 
rhyme,  which  was  familiarly  known  in  Germany  seveial  cen- 
turies before.  Shall  we  concede  that  he  received  it  from  the 
Arabians,  through  the  Spaniards  and  Troubadours,  when  the 
derivation  from  Germany  is  so  obvious  and  probable  f  The 
earliest  Scald  lived  after  the  year  750.'  EgilPs  ransom,  the 
oldest  Runic  ode  extant,  is  after  870."*  The  extract  from  the 
Voluspa,  in  Cottle's  Edda,n  certainly  is  not  in  rhyme;  yet 
Egill's  ransom  is.*  This  supports  Dalin's  opinion ;  for  the  Edda 
received  its  present  form,  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh 
century.^ 

We  have  said  that  rhyme  was  well  known  in  Germany,  before 
the  time  of  Scowluson.  We  give  the  proofs.  The  Abbe  Has- 
sieu  says,  that  the  oldest  rhymed  poetry  of  all  Europe  is  by 
Ottfrid  or  Afrid,p  '^  religieux  de  Yissembourg;  c'est  du  Franc 


k  Tom.  ii.  p.  199.  i  1  Wut  1  Dias. 

m  1  Ell.  p.  35.    It  must  have  been  between  934  and  941.  1  Wart.  1  Diss,  a  1, 
T.A.S.  340.365. 

n  p.  31.  0  1  Schleg.  266.  *  1  Wart.  H.  E.  P.  & 

p  **  ^uatre  vera  que  Fauchet  cite  de  la  preface  de  cette  tradaction  d'Otfrid  doot 
11  a  parl6,  sont  en  langue  thiosise  et  rim^t  deui  i  deui. 

''  Na  vutll  ih  scriban  unser  heU 
Evangeliono  deil, 
Sa  vuir  nu  hiar  Bigunnan 
In  Frankisga  Zungun." 

C^est  i  dire,  selon  Fauchet, 

**  Je  veux  maintenant  6crire  notre  salut, 
Qui  consiste  dans  FEvangile ; 
Ce  que  nous  avons  commen96 
En  langage  Francais.'' 


ff 


Warton  remarks,  Vol.  I.  p.  6,  N.  g.  that  Ottfrid*s  dedication  consists  of  four-lined 
stanzas  in  rliyming  couplets;  but  the  first  line  of  every  stanza  begins,  and  the  last  line 
ends  tvith  the  same  letter.  Flaccus  Illyrius  published  Ottfrid*s  work  at  BasU,  1571 : 
flchilterus,  afterwards,  more  cprrectly  as  our  Professor  thinks. 
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tout  pur,"f  and  Seblegel''  in  speaking  of  the  same  work,  (Ot* 
firid's  translation  or  rather  abridgment  of  the  Gospels  in  verse,' 
made  about  87(y)  remarks,  ''that  this  and  other  like  perform- 
ances are  valuable,  because  these  Christian  poets  did  not  ifweni 
a  form  of  writing  for  themselves ;  but  were  content  with  copying 
and  adopting  iluU  of  the  heroic  poems  of  the  preceding  ages.'* 
The  war-song  of  Lewis,  King  of  the  East  Franks,  (written 
A.  D.  883*^  proves  that  such  a  form  of  versification  was  familiar 
to  the  comnum  people.  This  fact  could  not  have  been  fairly 
gathered  from  the  production  of  a  monk,  though  agreeing  in  all 
circumstances  with  the  form  of  the  war-song.**  Below,  are  two 
couplets  from  this  song.^  ' 

_  Schlegel'  mentions  also,  that  the  love  songs  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  they  were  all  in 
rhyme :  and  he  says  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Pious,  (814  to  840)  it  was  found  necessary  to  address  an  edict 
to  the  Nuns  of  the  German  cloisters,  admonishing  them  to 
restrain  their  inordinate  passion  for  siting  love-songs  (myne- 
lieder.)y  Now,  it  is  obvious,  as  rhyme  was  at  that  early  day, 
the  form  of  the  war-song  and  of  the  love-song  in  Germany,  and 
had  even  become  the  amusement  of  the  cloister,  it  must  have 
had  a  far  more  ancient  date,  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  But  if  we  grant  these  mynelieders,  the  war-song  and 
the  verse  of  Otfrid  to  have  been  written  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
still  more  plain,  that  the  use  of  rhyme  in  three  compositions  of 
such  different  character,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  form  was  familiarly  known  to  the  people,  the  soldiery 
and  the  cloister.  It  is  no  argument  against  these  views,  that 
the  Nibelungen  in  its  elder  form,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
b  in  prose.  The  most  ancient  compositions,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  are  poetical  in  spirit^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
have  Xheform  oi prose.  The  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  is  believed 
by  Sismondi  to  have  existed  immediately  after  Attila ;'  and 

q  Diet,  des  Sc.  torn.  liv.  p.  294.  t  Rees.  Title  Versific. 

r  Vol.  i.  268.  u  1  Wart  1  Diss. 

$  4  Hall.  237.  v  1  Schleg.  p.  268. 

t0  Blut  sehien  en  wangen 
Kampf  lustigen  Franken.'' 

"  There  were  red  cheeks  in  the  ranks 
Of  the  war  delighting  Franks.'' 


"  Lied  war  gesongen 
Schiacht  ward  begunnen." 

"  Now  the  song  was  sung, 
And  the  battle  was  begun." 


We  can  see  from  this,  that  the  same  old  German  custom,  which  b  described  bv 
Tacitus,  of  inspiriting  the  soldiers  for  action  by  a  heroic  song,  was  still  preserved, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  among  the  armies  of  the  Teutonic  people/' 

X  1  Schleg.  p.  269.  y  Id.  ibid. 

s  Tom.  i.  p.  30,  and  see  1  Wart.  1  Diss.  N.  b. 
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what  may  have  been  its  prinfiitiTe  form,  we  know  not. 
sine,  in  his  epic,  **  La  Italia  Liberata  da'  Goti,"  preferred  blank 
verse  to  rhyme ;  though  the  latter  had  been  previously  used  by 
the  Troubadours,  and  by  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccacto.  And 
why  may  not  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  have  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  seeing  that  the  latter 
had  been  degraded,  as  he  might  have  thought,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  it  in  religious  poetry  and  in  love-songs  f  The  use  of 
prose  does  not  imply  that  rhyme  did  not  previously  exist ;  whilst 
the  comnrfon,  general  use  of  this,  necessarily  implies  the  pre- 
existence  of  more  ancient  versification  of  the  same  character. 
And  this  opinion  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that  when  we  find  any 
settled  custom  among  rude  nations,  we  shall  seldom  err  in  as- 
signing to  it,  an  almost  indefinite  antiquity. 

But  whence  could  the  rhyme  thus  previously  existing,  have 
been  derived  f  Let  us  hear  Monsieur  Ginguene.'  *'  Otfrid  dit 
dans  le  prologue  Latin  de  sa  traduction,  que  la  langue  thioise 
affecte  cantinueUeincnt  la  figure  ommoioteleutoH^  c'est  JLdire,  finis* 
sant  de  meme ;  et  que  dans  ces  sortes  decompositions,  les  mots 
cherchent  toujours  une  consonance  agr^able."  *' Les  Germaina 
et  les  Francs  ecrivaient  leursguerreset  leur8victoires,enrhytmeB 
ou  rimes.  Charlemagne  ordonna  d'en  faire  un  recueil.  Egin- 
hart  nous  apprend  qu'il  se  plaisait  singulierement  k  les  entendre, 
et  ce  n'etaient  pour  la  plupart,  que  des  vers  tbiois  ou  thio- 
tisques  rimes."^      Now  Charlemagne  died   in  bl4;    so  that 

a  Tom.  i.  p.  839. 

6  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  relics  of  tha  "  Cantilena  SoUandi,"  though 
we  had  hoped  that  Du  Cange  would  have  furnished  some.  Thb  was  the  war*song 
of  the  Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hasting,  (1  Hume,  p.  193)  and  was  sung  by 
Taillefer,  a  celebrated  knight,  who,  leading  at  once  the  song  and  the  vangoard, 
perished  in  the  action.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.Sn^o,  baa 
copied  the  French  version  of  the  **  Chanson  de  Koland/'  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmey, 
who  has  combined  in  his  poem,  all  the  fragments,  which  he  had  found  in  the  ancient 
Romances.  Whether  the  fragments  found  by  Paulmey  were  in  rhyme,  we  know 
not ;  they  probably  were,  as  in  that  form,  the  song  would  be  doubly  acceptable  i» 
Charlemagne,  on  account  oi  his  passion  for  the  rfa3rmed  war-song  of  Germanv* 
Fdbyan,  in  his  Cronicle,  158:^  fo.  iciii.  speaks  also  of  this  song  as  sung  at  the 
battie  of  Fountanet,  in  941.  "  When  the  shote  was  spent,  and  the  speres  to  shat- 
teryd,  then  both  hostes  ranne  togylher  wyth  Rowlande^t  Singe"  This  is  the  same 
song,  of  which  an  account  ia  given  in  Alaistre  Wace.  or  Gace's  metrical  romance 
Le  Brut  (a  free  but  excellent  translation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  His- 
tory). The  lines  quoted  by  Du  Cauge  (Gloss,  tom.  li.  p.  196)  from  the  Roman  de 
Ron.  (from  the  *'  Histoire  ou  Roman  des  Dues  de  Normandie,"  says  Ritson  on  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue)  differed  little  from  those  of  Waoe.    We  prefer 

the  former. 

<<  Taillefer  qui  moult  ohantoit, 
Sus  un  cheval,  oui  tost  alloit, 
Devant  eus  alloit  chantant 
De  TAUemaigne  et  de  RoUant, 
Et  d'Olivie,  et  de  Vassaux, 
^ui  moururent  en  Rainschevaux." 
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beyond  doubt,  aft  the  heroic  poems  collected  by  him,  were  in 
rhyme,  they  establish  a  far  higher  antiquity  for  this  species  of 
▼erse,  than  his  own  a^e.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that 
these  were  the  popular  heroic  tales,  handed  down  by  tradition^^ 
and  collected  by  Charlemagne,  (who  was  to  the  German  bards, 
what  Solon  was  to  Homer  and  the  Homerid®,^)  we  cannot 
doubt  that  rhyme  must  have  been,  to  use  Sismondi's  expression . 
as  to  Arabic  rhyme,  ''des  la  plus  haute  antiquite,"  familiar  to 
the  Germanic  nations. 

TrHditionary  rhyme  having  then  so  ancient  a  source,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  let  us  now  follow  the  invaders,  and  trace  the 
connection  between  the  Gothic  rhyme  and  that  of  modern  Italy. 
From  the  manner,  in  which  the  Latin  historian  Jornandes  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  the  heroic  poems  of  the  Goths, 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he,  or  rather  the  authors, 
whom  he  transcribed,  had  not  barely  heard  these  poems  recited, 
but  saw  them  committed  to  writing  at  the  court  of  Theodoric^l. 
Jornandes  was  himself  of  Gothic  descent,  and  wrote  his  history 
in  552.     Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  Goths  were  in  turn  conquered 
by  Roman  arts  and  manners ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  multi- 
tu'ies  of  them  settled  in  Italy,  and  that  chiefly,  through  their 
influence,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  spoken  language.     It  was  un- 
dergoing changes  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Goths,  for  the 
corruption  of  the  language  had  commenced  several  centuries 
earher.*  The  new  language  arose  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
Barbarian  and  Roman  tongues,  just  as  the  new  population  sprang 
from  the  domestic  and  social  intercourse  of  the  old  inhabitants 
and  the  new  comers.     The  majority,  that  is  the  natives,  contri- 
buted, of  course,  the  greatest  number  of  wards  ;  but  the  emigrant 
influence  was  predominant  in  forming  the  character  of  the  new 
language,  by  keeping  out  of  it,  effectually,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Latin  tongue.     That  the  Goths  would  still  have  preservedi. 
for  some  time  at  least,  their  traditionary  poems,  seems  unques* 
tionable.     But  during  the  changes  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy, 
all  vestiges  of  Latin  poetry,  such  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  must 
Imve  disappeared  among  the  people.     We  question,  indeed, 
whether  the  vulgar  of  Italy  ever  had  any  poetry,  traditionary  or 
otherwise,  in  common  use,  constructed  on  the  principles  of  clas- 

c  1  Schleg.  p.  256.  d  1  Schleg.  p.  254. 

*  Salpicius  Apollinaris,  who  lived  In  the  middle  of  the  second  centniy,  boasts 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  could  then  anderetand  the  History  of  Hallust :  (  Qii^ 
pteni  torn.  i.  p.  7.)  and  Aulas  Gellius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  abounds  with 
nubentatioos  over  the  decay  and  eomiption.  of  letters. 


._J 
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sic  verse.  And  we  think  so  more  especially,  because  the  States 
of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  tongue  publicly./ 

It  seems  to  us  then,  that  the  songs  of  the  Goths  must  have 
given  a  character  to  the  popular  poetry  of  the  newly  formed  lan- 
guage of  Italy ;  since  this  must  have  resembled  Latin,  in  the 
elements  of  versification,  much  less  than  the  Gothic  dialect.  We 
could  not  expect  any  of  the  vulgar  verse,  thus  arising,  to  be  per- 
petuated in  writing,  not  only  because  the  common  people  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  because  the  state  of  confusion,  in 
which  Italy  lay  for  centuries,  is  a  sufficient  reason.  Hence  also 
the  written  copies  of  the  Grothic  poems  soon  ceased  to  exist  in 
that  form,  in  any  condition  or  rank  of  society ;  and  no  influence 
of  Theodoricor  of  Amalasonta  could  have  preserved  them  much 
beyond  their  own  day.  But  though  the  poems  may  have  perishedt 
the  principle  of  rhymed  versification  would  have  been  easily  pre- 
served in  the  vulgar  songs  of  the  people— -especially  if  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  classic  forms  of  versification..  Thes6,  in 
turn,  must  have  experienced  a  variety  of  changes  in  successive 
centuries ;  but  they  could  scarcely  after  the  fifth  have  exhibited 
any  national  characteristics ;  for  Italy  had  nothing  national  left» 
being  little  more  than  the  battle-field  of  neighbouring  States. 
Hence  we  conclnde  that  rhyme  would  be  retained  only  in  the 
rustic  verse  of  the  peasant :  and  this,  we  readily  perceive,  would 
not  be  preserved  in  the  works  of  authors.  Yet  still  the  princi- 
ple of  rhyme,  as  well  as  the  familiar  verse,  in  which  it  was  first 
known  to  them  as  children,  could  not  but  preoccupy  the  minds 
of  the  earliest  poets,  when  composing,  whether  orally  or  in  writ- 
ten verse,  in  their  vernacular  language.  Hence  also  rhymcy 
when  it  first  appeared  in  writing  would  not  be  claimed  as  an 
invention  of  the  writer,  but  would  be  used,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  the  hexameter  in  the  earliest  Grecian  poetry.  Our  infer- 
ence then  is,  that  we  can  more  readily  conceive  how  the  rhymed 
poetry  of  Christian  Europe  arose  from  the  rhymes  of  the  Goths, 
than  from  those  of  the  Arabians.  We  are  in  favour  of  a  native 
growth  ;  but  as  Europe  has  neglected  their  poetry,  Andres  would 
have  the  Arabians  exclaim,  in  imitation  of  Dennis  against  the 
stage-players — ''  That's  my  thunder — !  how  these  rascals  use 
me !  they  will  not  have  my  play,  yet  steal  my  thunder." 

On  similar  principles,  we  think  the  earliest  Spanish  and  Pro- 
ven9al  rhyme  may  be  traced  to  similar  sources,  much  more  na- 
turally, than  to  Moorish  poetry.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  rhyme  was  familiar  to  the  Arabians,  before  they  entered 

/Cumanis  eo  anno  petentihus  permissam,.  ut  public^  Latine  loquereatur,  et  prs« 
Qonibm  Latine  vcndeadi jna  esset.   Xiv.  lib.  xl.  c.  42. 
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Spain,  we  believe  that  Andrea  himself,  and  all  his  fellow-labour- 
ers, could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  in  ascribing  Arabic 
rhyme  to  the  very  fountains,  to  which  we  are  tracing  our  own 
versification.     Nor  can  we  omit  here  the  remark,  that  none  of 
the  champions  of  the  Arabians,  have  shown  us  the  time,  when 
the  supposed  resemblances*  came  into  vogue  in  Saracen  poetry: 
and  it  is  obvious  that  something,  perhaps  much,  would  depend 
upon  that.     But  to  return.     The  Goths  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France,  were  blended  in  language,  institutions  and  manners 
with  the  Latm  population,  just  as  they  were  in  Italy.     New  lan- 
guages arose  in  each  country :  and  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, the  heroic  poems  of  the  emigrant  conquerors  perished  at 
periods  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  in  both  {leninsulas^ 
leaving  behind  them  in  each,  the  principle  of  rhymed  versifica- 
tion, to  arise  centuries  after,  as  from  a  charnel-house,  to  a  life  of 
beauty,  variety  and  glory,  unimagined  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
We  shall  close  this  review  of  the  northern  origin  of  rhyme 
with  an  extract  from  our  author's  Histoire  De  la  Rime,  prefixed 
to  his  rhyming  Dictionary.     **  Les  Gets,  quit  ont  toujours  ete  de 
grands  rimeurs  se  repandirent  dans  les  Gaules.     lis  y  corrom- 
pirent  le  Latin,  ils  y  firent  force  vers  rimes,  d&  obligerent  in- 
sensiblement  les  Gaulois  de  rimer  ci  I'envi,  Sl  avec  une  ardeur 
toute  nouvelle.     La  rime  des  lors  fut  plus  en  usage  d&  elle  s'in- 
troduisit  dans  les  Hymnes  de   TEglise.     Apres,  sitot  que  les 
Francs,  qui  etoient  des  peuples  d'Allemagne  se  furent  entiere- 
ment  empares  des  Gaules,  ils  leur  donnerent  le  nom  de  France, 
lis  melerent  pluseiurs  mots  Francs  au  langage  Gaulois  et  la  rime 
s'y  continue,  parce  que  les  Francs  rimoient  eux  memos.     On  fit 
au  sixieme  siecle  en  favour  de  Pun  de  nos  Rois^  quelques,  vers 
qui  se  chantoient  et  se  dansoient  par  tout,  et  qui,  apparemment, 
etoient  rimes.    II  est  tres  croyable  qu'on  rima  aussi  en  langue 
vulgaire  sous  les  autres  Rois,  &,  principalement  sous  Charle- 
magne, qui  aimoit  les  vers  avec  passion.     Le  langage  qui  avoit 
cours  etoit  mele  de  Gaulois,  de  Franc  d&  de  Latin  corrompu. 
Ce  hingage  fut  nomme  Langage  Remain,  et  Ton  y  composa  de 
lapoesie  jusques  vers  I'an  1050.    La  langue  venant  alors  k  se 
defaire  peu  ii  pen  de  son  air  barbare,  le  siecle  eut  des  poetes, 
qu*on  appella,  Chaniires  &,  TrouvereSy  &,  qui  par  la  gentillesse 
de  leurs  rimes,  porterent  les  Espagnoles  d&  les  Italiens  k  les 

*  See  third  Number  p.  50. 

t  Faucbet  de  la  langue  et  poe«ie  Fran^aise.    Lib.  i.  c.  7. 

t  De  quA  Victoria  carmen  publicum  juita  rusticitatem  per  omnium  volitabatora 
&  femiae  canendo  dc  plaudendo  choros  componebant.  Duehetne  Hui.  di  Ftance, 
Tom.  i. 
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imiter.  Le  langage  Sl  la  poeede,  enmon  cent  ana  apres,  se  poli- 
rent  encore." 

The  conclusions,  which  we  draw  from  what  has  been  thus  far 
said,  on  the  subject  of  rhyme  among  the  northern  nations  are 
these.  (1)  The  use  of  rhyme,  was  known  to  them,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  (2)  If  not  known  to  them,  at  so  earljr 
a  date,  yet  it  was  certainly  in  use,  before  any  possible  conimu- 
nication  could  have  taken  place,  between  them  and  the  Arabians» 
so  as  to  account  for  its  origin  from  this  source.  (3)  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, the  Goths  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  rhyme,  in  the 
vernacular  langunges  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  though  the 
latin  rhymed  versification  to  be  next  examined,  doubtless  acted 
concurrently  in  producing  the  same  effect.  (4)  If  the  northern 
nations  did  not  send  rhyme  with  their  armies  into  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  yet  they  could  not  have  thence  derived  it,  as 
mere  channels  for  the  transmission  of  Arabian  rhyme ;  because 
there  were  no  obvious  means  of  communication  at  so  early  a 
day ;  above  all,  because  the  emigrants  from  the  north  to  the 
south  settled  or  perished  there,  and  never  returning,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  native  woods  could  never  have  received  from  them 
any  knowledge  or  improvement,  acquired  in  Italy  or  the  Roman 
provinces.*  (5)  If  the  northern  people,  neither  had  rhyme  them- 
selves, nor  yet  borrowed  it  from  their  southern  neighbours,  as 
Knks  between  them  and  the  Moors ;  they  must  have  received  it 
from  the  latin  poets,  who  are  to  be  next  considered. 

We  shall  open  this  part  of  our  subject  with  some  preliminary 
observations.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  historical 
accuracy,  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  species  of  versification ; 
yet  we  may  gather  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  it, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  noticed  at  all,  or  not  in  connection 
with  our  present  inquiry,  as  far  as  we  know. 

That  there  was  a  time  when^  and  a  pemrn  by  whom^  rhyme  waa 
first  used  designedly  in  the  Latin  language,  as  a  distinct  species 
of  versification,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  can  never  know  what 
person  acted  the  like  part,  in  Arabic  or  Persian  literature,  in  the 

*  Muratori,  Samiienfo  6l  Sanchee  (3  Andres,  p.  199.)  and  the  Diet,  des  Sciences 
(Tom.  liv.  p.  436)  rappose  that  the  I^atin  rhymes  were  derived  from  the  Goths.— > 
This,  however,  is  incredible.  Latin  rhyme  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  Goths  did  not  invade  Italy  until  the  nfth :  besides,  the  Goths  had 
much  to  do  with  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  known  their  language,  in  order  to 
promote  their  conversion.  Now,  the  Priests  were  already  acquainted  with  rhyme, 
through  the  Christian  poets  and  church  hvmns :  and  through  them,  therefore, 
rhyme  might  have  passed  to  the  Goths,  settled  in  Italy,  Ac.  but  not  for  several  cen- 
turies after  to  the  Gothic  people  in  their  native  wilds.  If.  however,  the  Goths  had 
carried  rhvme  with  them,  each  would  assist  the  other  in  extending  and  perpetuat- 
ing it,  bot£  in  tradition  and  in  writing.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  toe  true 
'state  of  the 
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poetry  of  Northern  Europe  or  in  that  of  ProYcngal  France.  But| 
considering  the  series  of  Latin  writers,  who  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  does  not  seem  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  question,  as 
to  Latin  rhyme.  Let  us  then  prepare  the  way  for  ascertaining 
the  author  of  this  invention,  by  some  considerations  intended  to 
show,  how  rhyme  may  have  been  eventually  adopted,  as  a  pe^ 
culiar  species  of  versification. 

'^  The  first  verses,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,"  says 
Bielfieid,  *'  are  not  written  in  distinct  lines,  but  in  continuance  like 
ordinary  prose,y"  of  which  a  very  curious  specimen  occurs  in 
Aldhelm  *'de  Laud.  Virgin"  where  eighteen  short  rhyming 
lines  occur,  written  as  prose,  and  the  Abbe  Batteux'  tells  us,  in 
a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  work  of  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus^ 
on  the  arrangement  of  words,  that  his  author  not  only  finds  nu- 
merous instances  of  poetical  rhythm  in  prose  ;  but  even  of  verses 
in  disguise.  *'  Nihil  est  in  proek  scriptum,"  says  Quintilian, 
*'  quod  non  redigi  possit  in  quadam  versiculorum  genera,  vel  in 
membra."  And  this,  among  the  classics,  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  what  Andres^  remarks  of  the  Arabians,  unless,  indeed,  he 
means  to  refer  to  such  works,  as  the  *'  Voyage  de  Chapelle  et 
Bachaumont,"  or  the  **  Voyage  d'Eponne." — *' La  rima  era  tal- 
mente  in  uso,  presso  gli  Arabi,  fino  da  piu  antichi  tempi,  che 
anche  negli  scritti  prosaici  si  vede  frequentemente  adoperata.** 
We  are  so  little  accustomed  to  attend  to  prose,  except  as  such^^ 
that  we  do  not  notice  numerous  instances,  which  exist  in  all 
prose.  That  such  sentences  must  occur  in  every  language,  is  ob- 
vious, and  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  facility,  aflbrded  by  each  language.  Swift  has  written  some 
odd  verses  (if  verse  they  may  be  called),  Mrs.  Francis  Harris'a 
petition,^  consisting  of  entire  prose  sentences,  of  two,  three  or 
four  lines,  and  rhyming  only  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  there 
is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  same  kind,  comprising  twenty 
lines,  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  Alcuin.  If  these,  instead  of  being 
separate,  were  printed  as  prose,  we  believe  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  readers  would  notice  the  rhymes.  Some- 
thing siAiilar  to  this  were  probably  the  rhyming  periods  of  the 
ancients,  referred  to  by  Howard,^  and  an  account  of  which,  ex- 
tracted from  Reesy  will  be  found  below.*     The  very  term  omoi- 

y  UniT.  Enid.  vol.  i.  p.  184.  f  Princ  de  Llterat.  torn.  vi.  p.  196. 

a  Tom.  ii.  p.  201.  b  Vol.  xiv.  Wks.  (Ed.  of  Scott)  p.  52. 

e  Vol.  ill.  Cyelop.  p.  1092. 

*  Some  anthon  wiH  have  It,  that  the  EpglUh,  French,  &c.  borrowed  their  rhymt 
Aom  the  Giveks  and  Latins.  The  Greek  oretore,  they  say,  who  endeavoured  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  tiie  people,  affected  a  certain  cadence  of  periods,  which  ended 
alike  and  called  them,  ofMiorflXBurou  The  Latins,  who  imitated  them,  called  these 
chiming  termiaations,  simiUter  desineptia.    This  affectation  increased,  as  the  LatiB 
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oteleuta  is  used  by  Ottfrid,  as  we  have  seen,  for  rhymes ;  and 
Fabricius^  evidently  refers  to  correspondence  of  sounds,  when 
he  says,  *'  omoioteleuta  improbataet  vitata  a  bonis  poetis,  proba- 
tur  Aul.  Gell.  xviii.  8. &  Juven.  sat.  10,  v.  czxii.  ^Casaub.  Pers. 
p.  135.  Scaliger/ gives  us  in  his  Poetics,  some  curious  instan- 
ces :  as  the  U^sm^cv  sZifsv  of  Homer,  the  (fa^ia  iida  of  Thucydides, 
the  iUcihuf  iU8  of  Virgil,  the  pares  ret  of  Horace,  the  maUt  lis  of 
Ausonius,  and  all  remember  the  ridiculus  mus  in  the  Art  of  Poe- 
try. The  repetition  of  the  identical  sound,  so  immediately  and 
remarkably,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  very  often ;  but  the 
recurrence  ottwo  corresponding  sounds,  in  the  same  line,  is,  we 
should  Hay,  not  uncommon,  of  three  more  rare,  and  of  four  very 
seldom  found,  though  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  the  following 
hne  of  Aratus : — 

Such  instances  must  be  considered  as  purely  accidental ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  weie  not  sometimes  observed, 
though  never  designed  by  the  writer.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  lis  lis  of  Ausonius ;  but  who  would  not  have  doubted  whether 
it  were  possible  to  find  in  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  ^'  bus  sus*^  and 
the  **  res  res"  already  mentioned.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  in- 
stances, which  we  have  referred  to,  were  altogether  accidental, 
and  perhaps  unnoticed :  others,  equally  casual,  were  yet  observed 
by  the  writer :  and  others  again  designed.  When  Cicero  repeated 
his  *'  esse  videatur"  so  often,  as  to  be  condemned  by  good  taste, 
he  must  have  chosen  to  repeat :  and  when  Martial  wrote — 

"  Nullam  dixerit  esse  nequiorem, 
Nullam  dixerit  esse  Sanctiorem," 

he  must  have-beep  sensible  of  the  iteration  of  the  same  words, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  same  sounds.  The  repetition  then  of  the 
same  or  of  similar  sounds,  immediately  after  or  adjacent  the  one 
to  the  other,  seems  to  have  existed,  and  to  have  been,  at  times, 
matter  of  choice,  at  other  times,  of  accident,  among  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  admission  of  the  practice  into  their 
literature,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  seems  hardly  credible;  yet  Scali- 
ger, adducing  the  examples  of  Terence,  Horace  and  Homer,  of 

tongue  declined ;  so  that  in  the  later  Latin  writers,  scarcely  any  thine  is  more  com- 
mon  than  rhyming  periods."  This  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  what  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue  de  causis  coiruptsB  elo^uentie  tells  us,  "  Laudis,  &  gloriiei  4p  in^ 
genii  loco  plerique  jactant  cantari  saltanqne  commentariosauos." 

d  Bibl.  Med.  &  lofim.  Latine  Leo.  Note  a. 

/  Lib.  U.  ch.  SO  p.  165.  A  Lib,  iv.  ^h.  41.  p.  479. 
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Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  against  the  judgment  of  Erasmus, 
concludes  by  the  expression,  '*  quorum  auctoritate  figura  ilia 
commendari  possit.£r'*  And  a  modern  writer  of  Latin  or  Greek 
might  well  justify  himself  by  such  examples,  in  the  spirit  of  Bud- 
gelPs  sentiment, — 


"  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong/' 


Still,  however,  whether  reeommendable  or  not,  we  must  expect 
to  find  repeated  instances  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  classics,  and  we  shall  meet  with  as 
perfect  rhymes,  as  in  modern  poets.  Thus  in  the  iEneid  are 
these  lines :— - 

^'  Ducere  dona  jube.  Cuncti  simul  ore  laremebant 
Dardanidee,  reddique  viro  promissa  ju6eoait^.'*  h 

So  in  the  Art  of  Poetry — 


"  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto^ 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agtmto,^^  i 


These  lines  occur  in  Lucretius-— 

^'  Nunc  age,  res  quoniam  docui  non  posse  creart 
De  nihilo,  neque  item  genitas  ad  nil  revocort."  j 

And  the  following  in  Lucans'  Pharsalia— 

**•  Crimen  erit  superis,  et  me  fecisse  noeen^em  ; 
Sidera  quia  mundumque  velit  spectare  cadentem,**^ 

Nor  are  these  rhyming  terminations  confined  to  the  best 
authors,  for  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  instances  among 
the  minor  poets,  who  do  not  certainly  abound  with  more  fre* 
quent  instances  of  the  'ofMioreXii^a  than  Virgil  and  Homer. 

In  the  Dirae  of  Valerius  Cato,/  are  these  lines : — 

**  Hec  Veneris  vario  florentia  serta  deeare 
Purpureos  campos  qu8B  pingit  avena  cofore/' 

g  Ba&lmaco,  being  asked  by  Bruno,  how  he  miriit  improve  the  expreasion  of  his 
p&tings,  advised  htm  to  represent  his  figures  speaking  by  the  aid  or  labels.  This 
pleasantry.  Intended  as  a  onls,  was  adopted  in  good  earnest  bv  Bruno,  and  after 
Urn,  by  other  punters.  In  like  manner,  these  instances  of  carelessness  or  of  sport- 
ive'disregard  of  euphony,  seem  to  have  been  so  much  admired  by  Ausonius,  that  he 
lias  written  entfae  poems  ending  with  monosyllables,  in  one  of  which  every  successive 
line  begins  with  the  monosyllable,  that  closes  the  preceding.— 6  Coll.  Pis.  p.  134, 6. 

h  Ub.  5,  V.  358.  i  v.  99.  j  lib.  1,  v.  866.  k  lib.  8»  v.  ^. 

I  Wemsdorf,  Poet  Lat.  Min.  torn.  3,  p.  4. 
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Id  Columella"^  de  cultu  hortorum,  are  the  following  :-<- 

^*  Sidereoque  polo  cedet  lyre  mersa  igitofvndo^ 
VeiiB  ad  ad?entiiin  nidis  cantaret  Yartmdo,^^ 

And  in  Martial"  is  this  epigram,  rhyming  by  hemistichsi  be- 
sides the  final  soundsi  and  all  the  rhymes  being  the  same : — 

*  Puffio  quern  curoit  signat  breris  orbita  remtt » 
Stridentem  gelii^tf  hunc  sale  tinzit  a^it/* 

Nor  is  this  singularity  of  occasional  rhymes  unknown  in  the 
Greek  poets.    In  Theocritus,  we  find  the  following:— 

Hv4i  yz  fifilv  ^&ra  ^  &  K\i€p§g  ^iXaoitfa 
Aa^pi)  fjbsv  ysk&Mfa^  jSeipw  d*avdl  ^|mv  IfxoMfa.  • 

And  in  Anacreon's  Ode  on  Gold,  are  these  verses  :— 

"Iv,  dv  Gaviiv  i^Mji^ 

In  Homer  also  are  these-^ 

Ai  S'Bt'  AXsgav  jpoio  d6fMv  •srspixaXXl  Txov7o, 
A^i^oKm  fjLSv  6«'8/7a  ^ou(  M  Sp^a  rpotrovlo.  ^ 

In  the  life  of  Homer,  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  are  the  follomng 
lines,  said  there  to  be  the  first  ever  composed  by  Homer. 

Ot  ^tiyjv  a/«'8ivi)v  Ku|A^  *Ep6»^t6a  wjpfi 
Naisrs,  2afd^vt)g  ie6$a  vsiorov  ^ixo^muo 
'Afii'|3p6<fiov  vlvovrsf  u^uf  ^stou  ^(trtniAto 
"EffMv  Jivf)8vro^,  ov  ddavaco^  rixsro  ^st^. 

In  the  epitaph  of  Moschus*  on  Bion,  we  find  three  out  of  six 
lines  rhyming  together  by  hemistichs : 

*ArAI,  Tou  fULKkxou  |mv  i^iai  xwra  xomtov  oXuvnu 
"Tr^pov  aZ  ^6ov«-i,  xon  ii(  irog  aXXo  9uov«'i. 
^EudoftSf  !u  fMiXa  fMxxpov  dWpfMva  v^/psrov  Cv'vovJ^ 

The  modern  English  poets  seldom  admit  as  rhymes  single 
unaccented  or  double  syllables.  But  most  of  the  rhymes  in  the 
classics,  consist  either  of  double  syllables,  like  the  second  line 
quoted  from  Moschus,  or  of  unaccented  syllables,  like  the  third 
from  the  same  author.    According  to  English  rules,  thereforoi 

mid.  torn.  6,  p.  50         n  Lib.  14,  Ep.  33.         old.  1,  t.94.        pOd,9S,v.i, 
q  II.  lib.  3,  V.  421.  r  Herod.  (Scbwughaeaser's  Edit.)  torn  4.  p.  307. 

•  Id.  3,  ▼.  104, 106,  109. 
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we  should  find  comparatively  little  rhyme,  that  would  be  admusK 
sible  in  ^rave  and  dignified  comiiosition.  But  if  we  go  to  the 
French  school  for  precedent,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  good 
rhyme  in  the  classics.  Take  for  example,  where  the  stress  is 
not  laid  on  the  rhyming  syllable,  as  in  these  lines  from  the 
Lutrin, 

**  Dans  le  reduit  obscur  d'une  alcore  enfonc6e, 
S*eleve  uo  lit  de  plume,  k  grands  frais  amass^e.*'* 

Or  where  the  accent  is  so  divided,  between  the  last  and  the 
penult,  or  antepenult  syllables  of  the  line,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which,  if  any  one,  is  particularly  accented,  as  in  Boileau's 
Art  of  Poetry ; 

**  Voulez  vous  sur  la  se^ne  6taler  des  ouvrages, 

Ou  tout  Paris,  en  foole,  apporte  sea  8tifijrage8."t      * 


It  is  obvious  from  the  rhymes  in  Chaucer's  poetry,  that  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  his  day.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  we  read  ^^ pilgrimage^  corage — reuon^  coor 
ditioiir^heaihenesse^  tDortkinesse — PalaUe^  jTurkie — viiage^  mage — 
rcvtrcnce^  con$cience — numtrie^  venerie^^ngagCi  mariage — can- 
fe$<ion^  absobdion — penance^  piiance — pouraiUef  vitalle.^^  We 
doubt  not  that  the  pronunciation  of  English  was  still,  in  Chau-* 
cer's  day,  deeply  affected  by  the  Norman  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  above,  that  the  French  orthography  was  very 
prevalent.  If,  in  addition  to  this  species  of  rhyme,  we  admit 
another  poetical  license,  not  uncommon  with  the  French  poets, 
viz.  the  use  of  the  same  word  or  syllable  as  a  rhyme  to  itself, 
provided  the  meaning  be  different,  (as  though  rhyme,  as  a 
species  of  versification,  had  any  concern  with  the  sense,|)  we 
shall  find  another  class  of  instances  among  the  ancient  poets. 
Perhaps,  also,  if  we  knew  the  pronunciation  of  their  languages, 
we  should  meet  with  many  more,  just  as  a  person  unacquainted 
with  French,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  embrassemenSf 
soldatif  carpgj  tecreUi  trexors^  could  bo  rhymes  to  venU^  irepaSt 
ressartSf  fraiSf  nunis.  None  of  these,  certainly,  would  an  Eng- 
lish ear  suspect  to  be  intended  as  rhymes.  Even  in  English, 
there  are  terminations  called  half  or  imperfect  rhymes,  which, 
we  are  told,  'Uhe  delicate  ears  of  a  Pope  or  an  Addison,  would 

•  Chant.  1.  ▼.  57.  t  Chant.  1,  v.  11. 

t  "  Rhyme/'  Bays  Biel  field,  "  b  made  for  the  ear,  and  iiol  for  the  rye :  therefore, 
in  all  doubtful  caset,  that  if  to  decide."  Vol.  ii.  Univ,  EnuL  p.  196.  And  yet 
Boileau  and  Racine,  *Mes  deux  meillenrs  veraificateurs  Francois/'  asLallarpe 
ealU  them,  acted  on  the  received  principle  of  their  day,  that  a  rhyme  to  the  eye 
was  admissible.  Voltaire,  says  LaHarpe,  "  qui  rime  bien  moins  ricbement  que  ces 
deux  poetes.  est  pourtant  celui  oni  a  insist^  le  premier,  sur  la  necessity  ds  rimer, 
prfawipaleraent  poor  roreni6.''— CSatirt  de  Lit.  torn  v.  p.  114. 
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scarcely  have  acquiesced  in,  if  such  rhymes  were  really  a 
blemish ;''  but  we  certainly  never  feel  the  want  of  such,  though 
hundreds  of  lines  should  be  composed  without  them.  We  believe 
that  the  majority  of  readers  would  rather  nor  have  their  com* 
pany.  When  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  they  are  tolerable; 
but  they  become  a  nuisance,  when  fourteen  lio  to^i=^ther,  in  solid 
phalanx,  as  at  the  beginning  of  Congreve'v  translation  of  the 
eleventh  satire  of  Juvenal :  the  rhymes  of  which  ure,  ^^feoMitf 
guesU—treatf  Hate — worthy  forihr^ttU^  feasU — gnjwn^  town^ 
bloody  good-^-^dvicCf  choice.  On  such  principles  of  poetical 
license,  in  English  and  French  verse,  we  may  then  expect  to 
find  a  far  greater  number  of  rhymes^  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  than  we  should  have  believed  possible,  as  any  one  may 
easily  discover,  who  will  make  the  experiment. 

Still,  however,  numerous  as  may  be  perfect  and  imperfect, 
double  and  single  rhymes,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  we 
do  not  believe  that  they  were  designed.  Ginguene,*  citing  two 
passages  of  three  lines  each,  from  Ennius,  says,  ''Ciceron  dans 
sa  premiere  Tusculane,  cite  deux  passages  du  vieil  Ennius, 
chacuu  de  trois  vers :  les  vers  du  premier  finissant  par  trois 
verbes,  ter mines  en  escere^  ceux  du  second  par  trois  verbesi 
termines  en  ariA  Cc  ne  pcut  avoir  ete  une  distraction  du  poete, 
II  regardoit  done  cettc  consonance  comme  un  moyen  de  plaire, 
ou  produire  un  efTct  quolconque/' 

We  arc  very  willing  to  believe,  Ennius  may  have  no^urecf  these 
rhymes,  after  he  had  written  them;  but  we  should  as  soon  be- 
lieve, that  the  author  of  the  Century  of  Triplet  aenigmast  (some- 
times ascribed  to  Lactantius)  intended  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
sixth  to  be  in  rhyme,  us  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Ginguene's 
opinion.  The  truth  is,  nothing  more  readily  escapes  our  notice, 
than  adventitious  circumstances,  when  we  are  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject, 'Miverso  intuitu."  We  believe,  that  Heald,  the  translator 
0  of  Casimir's  beautiful  Ode  to  his  lyre,  (his  noblest  ode  in  the 
opinion  of  Heron — Let.  on  Lit.  p.  293)  did  not  observe,  nor  do 
we  believe,  that  one  out  of  twenty  readers  of  Drake's  Literary 
Hours*^  ever  observed,  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  last 

^  Tom  1,  p.  328. 

t  **  Ccelum  mitescere,  arjbores  frondescere, 
Vites  IflcUficae  pampiiiiB  pabeicere, 
Rami  baccarum  ubertate  iacun^escere." 

**  Hec  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 
Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 
Jovis  aram  8ang;uine  tarpari." 

Knnius  in  describing  his  birth-place,  has  a  curious  line  rhyming  by  bemistichs : 

"  Non  sumus  Romanft,  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudinet." 
X  Coll.  Pisaur.  torn.  5,  p.  32.  $  Vol.  ii.  No.  25,  p.  104. 
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•taoza,  eod  with  the  same  word  oiMiy.  In  like  manner,  not  one 
out  of  hundreds  of  those,  who  have  read  or  ^\\\\^  the  hymn,  be- 
ginning,— "  Father  of  Mercies  in  thy  word,"  &c.  has  ever  no- 
ticed that  the  rhyme  of  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  stanza 
are  the  same  syllables,  AeUght^  light.  We  can  readily  believe 
that  the  Latin  writers,  who  introduced  rhymes,  in  the  way  here- 
tofore mentioned,  rarely  noticed  them,  but  may  have  been  some- 
times conscious  of  their  presence :  and  possibly  may  not  have 
rejected  them,  in  one  or  two  singular  instances,  though  observed 
before  they  were  actually  written  down.  But  we  think  the  better 
opinion  to  be,  that  they  were  as  little  the  result  of  design,  as  the 
irregular  rhymes,  which  are  found,  in  some  instances,  scattered 
profusely,  yet  obviously,  without  premeditation,  as  in  Seneca's 
obituary  poem  of  sixty-one  lines,^  and  in  the  Adoneum  vetus  de 
iEnea  preserved  by  Terentianus  Mauru8.t  Some  may  perhaps 
suppose,  that  the  occasional  rhymes  in  the  classics,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  choice,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  meet  with  two  Spon- 
dees at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  in  the  Ancient  Poets ;  and  in 
our  own,  with  an  occasional  triplet  or  Alexandrine.  That  rhyme 
may  have  been  originally  used,  merely  as  an  occasional  orna- 
ment, either  in  parts  of  an  entire  poem,  or  in  one  small  poem, 
as  distinguished  from  others  of  a  similar  class,  we  readily  admit. 
**  Rhyme,"  says  Mr.  Turner,|  speaking  of  the  poem  of  Judith, 
**  seems  to  have  been  occananaUy  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
author."  He  had  just  before  quoted  a  passage  of  twenty-seven 
lines,  of  which  the  eight  first  are  in  rhyme,  and  he  then  cites 
five  more  from  the  same  description,  and  many  rhyming  lines 
may  be  traced  in  the  poem.  But,  it  is  clear,  that  the  rhyme 
used,  was  only  an  occasional  ornament,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  general  metre  or  rhythm  of  the  poem.  '*  Layamon^s  vef  si- 
fication,"  says  Ellis,'  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  language. 
Sometimes,  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the  rhymes  and  to  adopt 
the  regular  number  of  syllables,  which  he  had  observed  in  his . 
original :  at  other  times,  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he 
did  not  consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of  final 
sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his  readers,  or  because 
he  was  unable  to  adopt  them,  throughout  so  long  a  work,  from 
the  want  of  models  in  his  native  language,  on  which  to  form  his 
style.  In  the  ''Greco-Barbarous"  translation. of  the  story  of 
Florins  and  Platzflora,  Warton^  has  given  us  three  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  each,  the  first  of  which  is  rhymed :  that  is  the  first 
four  lines  rhyme  alternately,  and  the  last  four  in  couplets ;  while 

*  Matt.  Corp.  Poet.  Lat.         t  P.  Burm.  $  i.  Catal.  Poet.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  724. 
t  2  T.  A.  S.  328.  X  1  vol.  Specimen,  p.  74.  il  vol.  p.  356. 
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the  two  last  lines  of  the  second  and  third  stanzas  rhyme  also  in 
couplets.  To  the  same  cause,  that  is  the  idea  of  occasional  or- 
nament, we  ascribe  the  eight  lines  of  rhyme,  the  four  first  alter- 
nately and  the  four  last  in  couplets,  with  which  Aldhelm  closea 
his  poem  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  lines — 
'*  de  laude  Virginum*."  We  should  as  soon  judge  these  to  be 
matter  of  accident,  as  the  rhymes,  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
scenes  and  acts  of  many  English  plays.  If  any  such  specimens 
of  rhyme  could  be  found  in  the  classics,  as  the  Greek  stanza, 
the  lines  of  Aldhelm,  or  the  extract  from  the  Poem  of  Judith, 
we  should  concede  to  Greece  and  Rome  the  invention  of  rhyme. 
But  against  this,  we  are  sure,  the  classical  scholars  would  pro- 
test. 

Our  conclusion  then  from  all  the  preceding  facts  andremarks, 
is,  that  rhyme  was  purely  accidental  in  the  classics ;  sometimes, 
though  very  seldom  observed,  either  by  the  writer  or  the  lead- 
er ;— but  if  we  look  forward  to  the  school  of  Salernuro,  (in  the 
twelfth  century)  with  their  medical  doctrines  in  more  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lines  of  Latin  rhyme,  we  are  convinced, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  progress  from  the  scattered,  unin- 
tentional rhymes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  that  period,  when  Latin 
rhymes  were  so  common  and  so  numeroius,  that  it  seemed  less 
a  privilege  to  be,  than  not  to  be  a  poet.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
trace  this  progress  naturally  from  the  elements  already  furnished. 

^'  Prima  pauci  cernunt,  postrema  plerique,"  says  Cicero,  and 
this  we  think  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
corruption  of  taste,  which  beginning  soon  after  the  Augustan 
age,  passed  from  the  twilight  of  that  day,  to  the  midnight  of  the 
dark  ages.  Let  us  review  some  of  those  poetical  triflers  (prior 
to  the  date,  which  we  shall  fix  to  the  intentional  use  of  rhyme, 
as  a  determinate  species  of  versification),  to  whom  might  have 
been  addressed,  in  good  earnest,  the  memorable  pleasantry  of 
Cardinal  d'Este  to  Ariosto,  on  perusing  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
^  Dove  Diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliate  tante  coglio* 
nerie  f"  We  have  seen,  that,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  ^ra,  Pindar  had  commenced  the  affectation  of 
a  Lipogrammatic  Ode  :t  and  Sotades  in  the  third  century,  had 
introduced  the  practice  of  writing  that  species  of  verse,  in  which 
the  lines  are  the  s^e,  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards.) 

*  2  T.  A.  S.  p.  336.  1 3d  No.  So.  Rev.  p.  33. 

X  Sidoniiu  Apollinaris  has  left  some  Latin  specimens  In  bis  14th  Epis.  9th  Bk. 
and  Father  Pompery  of  Vienna,  as  though  emulating  the  eiample  and  motive  of 
Petrarch  in  writiog  his  Africa,  has  erected  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  inventor 
of  Sotadical  verse,  in  a  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  each  of  which  is  the  same, 
whether  read  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left.  See  also  6  Batt.  Princ.  de 
Lit.  p.  61. 
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Such  a  poem  would  doubtless  be  esteemed  in  the  days  of  corrupt 
tastei  in  very  deed,  as  Petronius  saith,  *'  fasciculus  munditia- 
rum  ;"  though  we  shouM  be  disposed  to  class  such  writers,  not 
as  ariiiiSf  but  as  tradetmen :  and  worthy  of  those  days  only,  when 
poetry  was  one  of  the  incorporate  tradeM  of  German  cities ;  and 
the  burghers  obtained  the  freedom  of  that,  as  of  any  other  cor- 
poration. There  have  been  almost  always  persons,  whose  wri- 
tings, exemplify  literally  and  scrupulously  the  ^sentiment  of 
Horace,  **  labor  ipte  voiupias  :*^  persons,  who  are  a  practical  con- 
futation of  Master  Gildon*s  thoughts  on  Mrs.  Aphara  Behn, 
*'  that  poetry  is  begot  and  born  in  pleasure,  but  oppressed  and 
killed  by  pain."  Such  writings  were  the  egg,  the  altar.  Sec.  of 
Symmias  Rhodius,  the  versus  anacyclici  of  Rufinus,  the  centones 
Homerici  of  Pelagius  and  Eudocia,  the  Alphabet  poems  of  the 
Anthology,  and  the  perfect  divan  of  the  Arabians,*  the  bouts- 
rimes  of  Dulot,  and  the  ridiculous  rhymes  of  Marot,  called  La 
Fratemi8ee,L'enchainee,  Sec.  The  history  of  literature  in  every 
age,  shows  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  such  trifles.  And  surely, 
if  Homer  condescended  to  write  *'  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice,'*  the  solemn  GoflT, — '*  Cupid's  Whirligig,"  and  Cowper — 
"  Johnny  Gilpin,"  we  have  not  much  reason  to  be  surprised,  that 
ordinary  minds  should  take  a  pleasure  in  the  anagram  and 
acrostic,  the  charade  and  enigma.  If  Malebranche  could  not 
read  the  most  sublime  verses  without  disgust,  we  may  well  ima- 
gine that  thousands  would  be  pleased  with  John  Gilpin,  who 
could  not  enjoy  the  Task.  How  many,  in  like  manner,  would  ad- 
mire the  fantastic  tomb  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  (sculptured  in  the 
form  of  a  deed  of  ruffled  parchment,  in  allusion  to  his  ofiice  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls),  more  than  Girardon's  noble  monument 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

To  retrace  then  our  steps,  we  are  not  surprised,  on  the  de- 
cline of  Roman  literature,  that  any  thing  should  have  been 
courted  as  a  beauty,  which  possessed  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
especially  of  singularity.  Rhyme,  indeed,  if  taste  be  the  arbiter, 
is  as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Latin  and  Greek  versifi- 
cation, as  the  hexameters  of  Passerat  and  Southey,  are  with 
the  French  and  Englbh  languages.  If  then,  in  the  ages  which 
followed  that  of  Augustus,  a  false  and  corrupt  taste  prevailed  so 
extensively,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  style,  we  are  ready  to 
believe,  that  in  the  anxiety  for  the  curious  and  the  strange,  the 

^  "  Ud  divui  parfaH  k  laan  yeni  «ft  celal  aik  le  poCte  a  rtguli6remeDt  mdvt  dans 
MS  van  toutai  let  lattras  da  TAIphabat;  ear  iU  out  le  goOt  de  la  g^ne  tans  harmo- 
nie."    J  Bisin.  61. 
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o(H»8ional  rhyme  in  the  classics  could  not  have  escaped  notice. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  when  we  consider  how  purely 
accidental  have  been  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable 
inventions  and  discoveries,  such  as  Glass,  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
Coffee,  Mezzotinto,  the  Spy-Glass,  and  the  Corinthian  Capital. 
Thousands*  had  doubtless  heard  the  succession  of  sounds  from 
the  anvil,  had  seen  the  wounded  murex  on  the  shore,  the  win- 
nowing of  wl|eat,  and  the  curvature  of  the  beach,  and  yet  not 
one  of  all  the  multitudes,  who  had  witnessed  those  things, 
before  Pythagoras,  Melcartus,  Kepler,  and  James  Moore,  ever 
took  from  them  the  hint  of  musical  notes,  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  of  the  appropriate 
contour  of  the  breakwater.     The  instant  that  any  one  was 
struck  by  the  casual  rhymes  in  the  classics,  if  he  were  a  writer 
of  no  taste,  we  might  venture  to  pronounce,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  regard  the  discovery  as  a  prize.    Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  the  two  earlieit  writers,  in  whom  we  have 
found  diiUnci^  unqmtiUonable  traces  of  rhyme,  WfukmbUMy  inienr 
Homily  are  both  pre-eminent  sinners  against  good  taste.     The 
first,  is  Commodianus  Afer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.*     "  He  has  left  us  a  philo- 
logical curiosity,  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Pagan  super- 
stitions, composed  in  what  are  meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by 
accenty  instead  of  by  quantity. ^^     The  second,  is  Publilius  Op- 
tatianus  Porphyrins,  the  author  of.  the  Altar,  Acrostic,  Pipe, 
and  Organ  in  Verse,  and  of  those  odd,  ridiculous  compositions, 
so  checkered  with  lines  of  red  letters,  across  those  of  black 
letters,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  poet  had  employed  a 
surveyor,  to  lay  out  his  ground-plan,  from  field-notes  of  angles 
and  triangles,  courses  and  distances.     Commodianus  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
Porphyrins  wrote  A.  D.  326.     The  work  of  Commodianus  con- 
sists of  eig^hty  parts,  called  Instructions,  all  but  the  last,  being 
acrostical.     The  eightieth  is  entitled  ''Gaza^i  Nomen,"  con- 
taining twenty-six  lines,  all  in  rhyme :  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, we  have  here  the  supposed  Arabic  model  of  cm^  pre^ 


*  4  HbU,  M  a.  p.  168.  We  ore  rather  disposed,  however^  to  believe  with  th* 
learned  Dodwell,  in  his  Dissert,  de  CoDiinod.^tate,  Oion.  1698.  that  Commodi- 
anus lived  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  because 
Commodianus  only  counts  two  hundred  yearsfrom  the  Saviour,  and  speaks  of  the  per- 
secutions against  tne  Christian  Church  as  still  raging  (Vid.  Fnh.  Bib,  Lot.  torn.  ii. 
pp.  244-5.)  The  tenth  and  last  persecution  ceased  311,  so  that  he  must  have 
writtesy  at  least  four  boodred  yean,  before  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moon: 
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pamng  rhyme ;  for  the  vowel  o  ends  every  line.    We  insert  the 
poem  below,  as  in  every  respect  a  curiosity.* 

No  one,  after  reading  these  lines,  can  readily  believe  such  a 
specimen  of  rhyme  to  be  accidental.  We  have  heard  of  extra- 
ordinary coincidences,  of  Muncer  and  the  Rainbow,  of  Peutman 
and  the  Earthquake,  of  Protogenes  and  the  Sponge,  of  the  two 
Johnsons  and  Father  Paul's  History;  but  such  a  series  of 
accidental  coincidences,  as  these  twenty-six  lines  exhibit,  would 
be  altogether  incredible.    The  imperfect  character  of  these 

*  GAZMl  NOMEN. 

IbcoIb  C«loniiii  ftttnri  com  Deo  Christo 
Tenente  principiam,  vidente  concta  de  ccelo. 
Simpitcltas,  bonHas  habitet  in  corpora  yeatro 
iruei  nplite  siiie  cansA  fratri  davoto. 
Racipietis  enim  quidqiiid  fecaritb  ab  fllo. 
Hoc  placoit  Chrbto  returgere  mortuos  imo 
Com  soil  corporibos,  at  qooi  ignis  ossit  in  «vo. 
8ai  nriUibof  annit  eompletis  mondo  fioito 
Vartitar  interea  cslnm  tanore  mutato. 
Comboratttor  anim  impii  tone  igni  divine 
Ira  Dai  sommi  ardaCcreatnra  gemendo. 
Dicniorat,  staramata  at  cenarati  pneclaro, 
Nobilasqoa  viri  sob  AntJcbritto  devicto, 
Ei  pneeapto  Dot  rartom  yiventb  in  «vo, 
llilia  qoidam  aonia  at  larviant  lanctia  at  alto, 
Sub  jogo  Barvili.  ot  jportant  yictnalia  collo 
Vi  itarara  aatam  Jooicantar  regno  ftnito. 
Kollificaataa  Doom,  aomplato  miUaaf  imo  anno, 
Ab  igne  peiibont,  com  montibus  ipu  ioqoendo. 
Id  bostts,  at  tomolit  omnis  caro  redditur  acto, 
Damergontor  inferno,  tiabont  pnnas  in  aevo. 
Oitandontarillis  at  lagoot  gaita  de  ccio, 
Memoria  prisca  debito,  at  marita  dfgno, 
'Marces  in  parpatoo  saeondom  facta  tyruino. 
Omnia  non  pomom  comprebandera  parvo  liballo, 
Curiositas  docti  convaniet  noman  in  isto. 

We  are  ao  aceostomad  to  take  oor notions  of  rfayma  from  tbe  single  aeeenied  rhymes  of 
En^iah,  or  from  the  doable  rhymes  of  Italian  poetry,  having  the  accent  on  the  penul^ 
&at  we  hardly  seem  willing  to  admit  these  lines  ot  Commodianos,  to  be  rhyme.  Hot 
if  wa  consider  that  ewry  one  of  these  final  syllables  is  long,  and  must  have  Men  thera> 
Son  pronooncad  with  a  fulness  and  distinctness,  folly  equivalent  to  the  accent  on  oor 
final  syllables,  we  must  admit  that  a  Roman  ear  would  acknowledge  them  as  eicel- 
lant  rhymes,  althoogh  we  shoold  deny  them  that  character.  Besides,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  French  and  Provencal  rhyme  must  be  rejected,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
all  the  admitted  rhymes  of  Hilarv,  Damasus,  Ambrose,  of  Ambrose's  imitators,  of 
Aldhelm,  Boniface, Ethilwald,  Bade,  Ac.  dtc.  must  be  equally  rejected.  We  cannot 
regard  thb  poem,  as  merely  an  instance  of  that  affectation,  which  seelcs  to  terminate 
every  line  with  the  same  letter.  That  is  strictlv  true  of  consonanU ;  but  the  instant 
yoo  adopt  a  vowel  termination,  unless  every  last  syllable  consist  merely  of  that 
vowel,  tne  poet  passes  at  once  from  the  afrectation  of  an  idenHty  of  literal  termi- 
nations, to  the  nmilarUjf  of  tyllabk  final  sounds;  and  iheu  are  rhyme.  In  these 
Mnes  of  Commodianos,  every  line  ends  in  a  long  syllable,  composed  of  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel,  whereas,  in  the  Latin  sonc  for  the  Modenase  soldiery,  (Sism.  tom.  i. 
p.  27,  N.)  admitted  as  an  onqoestionable  instance  of  assonant  rhyme,  the  termi- 
■aiions  are  constantly  changing  from  the  simple  vowel  to  tiia  aonsooant  and  vowel - 
and  from  the  lohg  to  the  short  vowel. 

L.  III. — NO.  5.  23 
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riiymeg,  being  neither  the  accented  rhyming  lyUables  of  Eng^ 
lish,  nor  the  double  rhymes  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry,  nor 
even  the  peculiar  rhymes  of  French  verse  (already  spoken  €f)f 
does  certainly  indicate  this  specimen,  as  the  erigimil  €f  modem 
rkyme.^  It  has  seemed  to  us  very  probable,  that  Commodi** 
anus  being  a  Christian,  and  writing  sacred  poetry  against  the 
Pagans,  might  have  desired  to  find  out  a  aaode  of  versification, 
which  should  distinguish  sacred  from  profane  poetry.  Does  it 
not  indeed  appear  to  be  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  rhyme 
found  in  the  Latin  writers,  after  the  decline  of  letters,  makes  its 
appearance  co-existently  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
and  in  Christian  writers :  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when  classic 
versification  and  pronunciation  had  undoubtedly  disappeared 
eztensiyely,  throughout  the  Roman  empire*  Pliny,  in  his  memo- 
rable Epistle  to  Trajan,  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology, 
inform  us,  that  the  Christians  assembled  to  sing  sacred  songs ; 
and  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  show  that  the  practice 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church.  Doubtless,  the 
first  hymns  of  the  Christians  were  either  the  Psalms  of  David, 
or  imitations  of  them.  That  the  versification  of  the  heathen 
poets  would  not  be  adopted,  in  the  composition  of  Christian 
hymns,  seems  obvious;  at  all  events,  not  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Coostantine.  But  we  might  well  expect  an  earlier 
eflfbrt  at  a  species  of  composition  totally  diflTerent  from  the 
forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  verse.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
Commodianus,  in  his  forty-ninth  and  fifty-eighth  Instructioua, 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  rhymed  poem.  No.  80. 
May  he  not  have  executed  the  two  former,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  without  disclosing  the  plan 
so  obviously,  as  is  done  in  the  last  Instruction ;  just  as  Leibnitz 
published  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  his  scheme  of 
differential  calculation,  so  as  to  disclose  neither  the  method  nor 

*  We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  leelng  several  writers,  who  have  treated  th« 
sabject  of  rhyme.  T.  Swift,  who  has  an  elaborate  dissertaUon,  tn  the  ninth  volome 
of  the  TransautioDs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  says  little  or  nothing,  as  we  hav« 
been  informed,  of  Latin  rhymes.  Mnratori,  it  seems  from  Glnguen^,  tom,  lj».S44, 
goes  no  farther  back,  than  St*  Columbanus,  in  the  sixth  centmy.  Sharon  Tomer, 
in  hb  vindication  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  (4  Edinb.  Rev.  2^)5)  has  enumerated  eleven 
uthors,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  in  whom  rhyme  occurs,  and  has 
even  traced  it  into  the  fourth  century  to  St.  Augustine,  who  died  A.  D.  490.  See 
also  %  T.  A.  S.  p.  349.  Hallam  also  notices  the  rbvmes  of  Austin,  (vol.  iv.  p.  109) 
but  though  he  quotes  Commodianus,  p.  168,  he  is  silent  as  to  his  rhymes.  TVrwhitt 
«>pears  to  have  gone  no  farther  back,  than  Ambrose  and  Damasut,  (1  BJts.  Metric, 
nom.  Diss.  xviiL) ;  and  Pelloutier,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Celtic  language,  does  noC 
ascend  higher  than  the  seventh  century,  (1  Wart.  2  Diss.  N.  r.)  As  far,  therefore, 
Mwe  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  appears  that  the  spechn^ns  offered  are  not  of 
an  eariier  date  than  Damasns,  who  died  384.  Tliere  are  some  essays  in  the  Ar» 
chcolocia,  (vol.  siv.  pp.  168,204),  which  we  have  not  bad  an  opportosltf  eC 
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Ike  objeist.*  Leibnitx,  U  is  true,  was  detected  fay  the  commnii- 
■lAte  matbematical  science  of  the  brothers,  James  and  John 
BemoiuUi:  and  if  Coinmodianus  had  not  left  the  eightieth 
poem,  we  might  ha?e  considered  the  nineteenth  of  Porphyry,  as 
proof  that  he  had  discovered  the  contrivance  of  his  predecessor. 

The  next  spec.imen  of  Latin  rhyme,  which  we  shall  offer,  is 
from  Publilius  Optatianus  Porphyrius,  who  wrote  his  pieces 
about  A.  D.  326,  a  little  before  the  murder  of  Crispus  by  Con* 
ttaotine.  His  fourth  and  twenty*»sizth  poems,t  leave  on  the 
mind  a  doutit,  whether  rhyme  was  contemplated;  because  the 
intention  seems  to  be  the  repetition  of  the  sametcorib,  not  of  the 
same  sounds.  But  the  nineteenth  poem  of  seven  lines,  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken,  not  only  on  account  of  the  obvious  rhyme, 
but  because  the  poet,  faithful  to  his  own  taste,  has  not  only 
ended,  but  has  commenced  every  line  with  the  letter  a;  and 
the  first  halves  of  six  out  of  the  seven  lines  rhyme  with  each 
other  in  as.  But  if  any  one  should  be  such  a  sceptic  as  still  to 
doubt,  be  has  only  to  examine  the  Carmen  Quadratum  (aa 
Aldhelm  calls  his  address  to  the  Abbess  Maxima,  which  the 
reader  will  find  on  the  same  page,  (51)  and,  in  this  specimen  of 
**  the  loves  of  the  triangles,"  he  will  see,  from  the  excessive 
attention  paid  to  every  letter  of  every  line,  that  the  author  mast 
have  designed  the  similar  terminations  of  bis  lines.  Indeed, 
that  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  lines  was 
indispensable,  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  this  ^'tesselated 
pavement,"  this  '*  pavement  of  square  within  square,"  to  use 
Mr.  Burkes's  phrases.  It  is  possible  that  our  Philoponus  (labor- 
lover)  may  not  have  designed  the  rhyme,  because  he  had  his 
eye  on  a  different  object ;  but  we  think  it  much  more  likely  that 
he  had  both  in  view.  When,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the 
Sortes  Virgilianee  of  Charles  I.  and  Falkland ;  the  singular  fate 
of  the  Somnium  Astronomicura  of  Kepler;  and  the  very  odd 
coincidence  of  Ariosto's  father  scolding  him  accidentally,  just 
as  he  had  stopped  in  the  composition  of  a  comedy,  at  a  similar 
scene,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  it  to  be  possible.  Our  readers, 
however,  may  judge  for  thmselves.l 

*  NewUw,  ID  like  masner,  (vol.  viii.  Bioe.  Dy.  in  IS  volt.  6vo.p*  586)  is  1676, 
esplmiMd  liis  invenfion  of  infinite  leries,  and  yet  coooenled  it  by  n  tranniotitloD  of 
the  letten,  th^  make  op  the  two  fiindamental  propositioM,  into  an  alpbabeUcal 
order.  So  also,  Algebra,  ai  far  ai  the  Arabians  knew  it,  extending  tojanadratic 
•qoations,  was  in  the  hands  of  some  Italians,  and  was  preserved  nearty  800  yean  ai 
a  stent,  thongh  without  any  conception  of  its  imporiance.— 4  Hall,  396. 

t  Coll.  Ins.  torn.  ▼.  pp.  39,  57. 

I  Alme  tuas  laums  setas  snstollet  in  astra» 
Anrea  lux  vatnm  silvsi  mihi  prsemia  serva, 
Aucta  Deo  vbrtus'musas  magis  omat  aperta, 
Aurea  victorem  pietas  sonat  abere  linna, 
Aonios  latices  pietas  Javat,  armaqne  diva; 
Angnsti  florem  pietas  Jnvat  arma  tropcea, 
Aonii  frntiee  pietas  Jurat  ubera  glcba. 
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Commodianus  is  the  teoond  Christian  Latin  Poet,  and  Por« 
phyrios  the  fourth,  (for  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  we  have  any 
poetry  of  Lactantius) :  and  it  is  singular  how  the  succession  of 
rhymers  is  kept  up,  especially  in  the  fourth  century.  Hilary, 
who  died  867  or  368,  follows  Porphyrius:  and  in  htm  we  find 
such  remarkable  specimens  of  rhyme,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  farther,  were  it  not  desirable  to  estabUsh  such  a  series  of 
rhymers  in  the  fourth  century,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  ChriiK 
tian  Latin  Europe  was  perfectly  familiar  with  rhyme,  three 
hundred  years  before  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Hilary  has  left  us 
three  hymns,  *' De  Epiphanii,'*  ^'Jejunantium,"  and  in ''Dies 
Pentecostes  :'**  the  first  and  third  of  six  quatrains,  and  the 
second  of  five.  The  first  is  not  only  complete  in  all  its  rhymes, 
but  eight  end  in  am,  and  as  many  in  «,  counting  it  as  one.  The 
second  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  compared  to  the  first,  though 
its  rhymes  are  all  perfect  except,  one  couplet.  The  third  has 
only  two  rhymes  in  each  quatrain.  We  copy  the  first  hymn 
below,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers.!  Damasos,  who  died 
383,  and  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  the  Cbureb  ser* 
▼ice,  the  chanting  of  the  Hallelujah,  furnishes  our  next  speci- 
men. He  has  left  us  a  hymn,|  ''  De  Sancta  Agath&  Martyre," 
containing  six  quatrains  of  rhymed  couplets,  except  the  first  in 
the  fifth  verse ;  which  may  have  rhymed  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  that  day.   Our  readers  will  find  it  in  the  note.^ 


*  Coll.  IMfl.  torn.  vi.  p.  875. 

^  Jems  refulget  omniuiB 
Plus  redemptor  centium, 
TotQin  genut  ftmliiiiD 
Laudea  celebret  dramatum. 

Quem  Stella  natam  falgida 
Monstrat  micani  per  sthera, 
Mai^sqne  daiit  pnBvia 
Ipsiua  ad  canabufa. 

nil  cadenies  panmlam 
Pannis  adorant  obtitiUDy 
Veram  foteoturet  denm 
Bfuntu  ferendo  mysticam. 

Denis  ter  aanoniin  cyclis 
Jam  partes  vivens  temporis, 
I^rmpham  petit  iMptismatb 
Conctis  carens  oontagiis. 

Felii  Johannes  meraere 
niom  tremescit  flamine, 
Potest  suo  qui  sangoine 
Peccata  mnndi  tei^re. 

Nos,  Ciiriste,  subniiA  prece 
Omnes  preeamnr,  protege, 
Q^i  prsecipis  nibescere 
Aqn«  potenter  hydrisf. 


X  Coll.  Pis.  torn.  V.  V.  94. 

$  Martyris  ecce  dies  Aeathc 
Virguls  emicat  eximie, 
Christns  earn  Mi  qua  social^ 
Et  diadema  duplex  decorat. 

Stirpe  decens,  elegans  specie, 
Sed  magis  actibns,  atque  ftde, 
Terrea  prospere  nil  rejpntans, 
Jussa  Del  sioi  corde  bgans. 

Fortior  haec  tmcibnsqne  viris 
Exposuit  sua  membra  flaeris  ^ 
Pectore  quam  fnerit  yalido, 
Torta  nuuniUa  doeet  patolo. 

DelicisB  cul  career  ent. 
Pastor  ovem  Petras  recreat. 
Lntior  inde,  magisque  flagrans, 
Cnncta  flagella  concurrit  ovaos. 

Ethnica  turba  rognm  Aigiens, 
Hi:jus  et  ipsa  meretur  opem, 
duos  ftdei  titulns  decorat, 
His  Venerem  magis  ipsa  premat. 

Jam  renldens  quasi  sponsa  Pol* 
Pro  misero  rogita  Damaso. 
Sic  tua  festa  coU  faciat, 
8e  celebrantibus  nt  faveat. 
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The  nat  poet  is  Auaoqius,  who  died  about  302,  after  fulfilling 
Juvenal's  prediction,  that,  if  fortune  favoured,  the  Rhetorician 
mi/i(ht  become  Consul.  He  was  certainly  a  Christian,  though 
L'Advocat  denies  that  he  could  have  been  a  Bishop,  because  <^ 
his  indecent  centos ;  as  though  the  same  mode  of  argument 
would  not  prove,  that  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.  were  never 
Popes;  Swift,  not  a  Dean;  and  Sterne,  not  a  Clergyman. 
We  consider  these  lines  as  a  specimen  of  intentional,  not  of 
accidental  rhyme;  because  there  are  so  many  instances  in  his  po- 
ems bfthreeorfour  lines,  in  which,  according  to  Malcolm  Laing,* 
a  poet,  who  did  not  desire  to  avoid  rhyme,  could  hardly  have 
missed  it  from  the  correspondences  of  genders  and  numbers. 
We  copy  below  the  rhymes  of  Ausonius,  being  the  thirtieth 

We  shall  now  cite  the  rhymes  of  another  author — Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  shares  in  common  with  Minos,  Pindar, 
PlatO)  Lucan,  and  Gregory  Nazianzeii,  the  fabled  homage  of 
the  bees.  Cave  pronounces  all  the  hymns,  ascribed  to  Ambrose, 
to  be  doubtful :  while  Harles  in  his  ^'Notitia,"  Fabricius  in  his 
*'  Bibliotheca,"  and  Schoell,  in  his  *<  Histoire  de  la  Literature 
Romaine,"  reject  some  as  spurious,  while  they  acknowledge 
others  (without  particularising  all)  to  be  genuine.  Mattaire,  whom 
Dibdin  calls  '*  a  sound  scholar  and  careful  editor,"  gives  all  the 
hymns  as  genuine :  and  the  Collectio  Pisaurensis  does  the  same : 
following,  it  would  seem,  the  examples  of  George  Cassander,  of 
Ehinger,  and  of  George  Fabricius.  But  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Maur,  in  the  second  volume  of  their  edition,  oi  the  works  of 
Ambrose,  Paris,  1691,  (the  best  ever  published)  have  admitted 
only  twelve  hymns  as  genuine,  confining  themselves,  says  I.  M. 
Schroeckb,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,|  to  those,  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  Augustin,Ca8siodoru8,  and  other  distinguished 
writers,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  we  learn  from  Fabri- 
cius^ that  the  seven  on  the  seven  days  of  creation,  are  admitted 
as  part  of  the  twelve  genuine  hymns.  From  our  imperfect  means 
of  reference,  we  have  been  able  to  identify  only  eleven ;  but 
these  establish  conclusively  the  Bishop  of  Milan's  familiarity 

*  3d  No.  South.  Rev.  p.  58. 
t  MyobarlMim  liberi  patris  ilgDo  mtrmoreo  in  vUlA  noitri  oraDiam  deorom  argii- 
nenta  habentis. 

Ogygia  me  Beochun  vocat 

Oiirio  Egyptof  pntat 

Myd  Phaoaeeo  Dominant 

DionyBon  Indi  eiiitimant 

Bomana  Mcm  Liberam. 

Arabica  gam  Adonemn. 

LaeaDiacas  Panthenm.  • 

t  Ton.*iiv.  p.  314.  >  BiblioUi.  Latin,  torn.  U.  p.  23S 
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wit6  rhyme.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  grant  Ikai  attbuiAe  sevm 
were  ipmrious^  the  forgeries  themselvee  would  prove  cur  potUiom  : 
for  the  obvious  rhymes  in  parts  of  several  and  the  entire  hymn^ 
**  tempore  paschali  dicendus,"  of  twenty*foar  lines,  in  six  quat- 
rains of  rhyming  couplets,  show  that  the  contriver  of  the  forg^ 
ries  was  aware  of  the  rhyme  in  Ambrose,  and  knew  that  bis 
imitation  of  them,  in  this  particular,  would  be  a  mark  of  genu- 
ine, not  of  spurious  compositions.  Ambrose,  says  Pelagius, 
"  Scriptorum  inter  Latinos,  flos  quidem  sfieciosus  enituit :"  and 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  taste  of  those  days,  the  rhymes  of 
Ambrose  were  esteemed  as  admirable,  as  the  Euphuism  of  John 
Lily  in  his  age.  If  Ambrose  himself  had  had  a  classic  taste, 
when  he  found  the  vulgar  admiring  his  gingling  terminations, 
he  would  have  laid  them  aside,  as  Bruschius,  when  his  fine  suit 
of  new  clothes  attracted  the  vulgar  homage,  cast  them  off,  '*  as 
slaves,  that  had  usurped  their  masters  honors." 

But  let  us  examine  these  seven  hymns  on  the  seven  days  at 
creation,  in  proof  of  our  position.  The  seventh  hymn,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, consists  of  eight  quatrains,  and  only  one  couplet  rhymes«t 
But  theother  six  hymns  havesucii  remarkable  resemblances  as 
to  show,  that  they  are  all  constructed  with  a  view  to  rhyme. 
Each  of  the  six  contains  only^^r  quatrains,  as  though  the  poet 
felt,  that  a  Sabbath  day*li  journey,  in  poetry  at  leaet^  ought  to  be 
double  of  that  of  any  week  day.  The  six  first  poems  contain 
ninety-six  lines,  of  which  fifty  rhyme  in  couplets,  and  forty  not 
at  all :  nor  are  the  rhyming  lines  for  the  most  part  scattered. 
Thus,  in  the  first  and  second,  eight  are  together ;  in  the  third, 
ten  ;  in  the  fourth,  seven  ;  in  the  fifth,  eight ;  and  in  the  sixth, 
six.  The  rhymes  are  chiefly  found  in  the  latter  half  of  each 
hymn.     We  content  ourselves  with  quoting  below  only  the  two 

•  Coll.  Pis.  torn.  V.  p.  156. 

f  This  hymn  is  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  (Confess.  L.  9,  e.  13,  $  5),  who  speaks 
hi  the  6th  c.  of  the  same  book  of  his  weefrfn^  at  hearing  hymns  and  canticles,  oeing 
exceedinglir  moved  by  the  voices  of  the  harmonious  church.  And  in  ch.  7,  ha 
mentions  that  at  this  time  (the  persecution  of  Ambrose  by  the  Arian  Emprasa^ 
Mother  Jnstina)  it  was  appointed  that  hymns  and  psalms  should  be  sung,  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  that  the  people  might  not  languish  with  weariness  and  sorrow; 
which  practice,  says  he,  was  retained  there,  and  was  followed  by  many  or  most  of 
the  congregations  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  teems  to  ns  somewhat  singular,  that 
no  European  scholar,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  has  connected  with  tna  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  rhyme,  the  state  ok  saeitil  poetry  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
churches,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In  the  tVeliminary  Memoir  to  Pinkerton's 
translation  of  Platon*s  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  we  are  told,  that  Chris* 
tianity  was  introduced  in  068 ;  that  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church,  with  all  its  ordi- 
nances, rites  and  ceremonies  has  been  preserved,  neariy  in  their  original  state ;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  service  consists  of  psalms  and  hymns.  The  modem 
Greek  has  its  rhymes,  as  we  see  by  the  specimans  cited  in  the  appendix  to  Byron's 
notes  to  the  second  Canto  of  his  Chiide  Harold.  He  has  also  ^ven  ns  necimens 
•f  Albanian  or  Amaout  rhyme  in  the  thirtieth  note  to  the  second  Canto. 
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last  stansas  of  the  first  and  fourth  hymns,  as  containing  satis- 
&ctory  proofs  of  intentional  rhyme.*  Grotius  argued  against 
ehance,  by  throwing  down  repeatedly  the  letters  of  his  name,  to 
see  whether  they  would  &11  in  the  order  of  '^Uugo  Grotius.'* 
To  belioTe,  that  fifty-two  of  these  ninety*six  final  words,  could 
hare  been  selected  and  arranged,  as  they  now  stand,  except 
with  a  view  to  rhyme,  is  impossible.  If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not 
all  the  lines  rhyme,  and  why  is  the  series  sometimes  broken  by 
adjacent  oouplets,f  that  do  not  rhyme,  we  reply,  that  the  termi- 
nations, teneatj  €amprimani^^-'<n'dinemy  komini  ■  and  tmSf  immun* 
ditiafi^-^may  very  well  have  been  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of 
rhyme,  when  we  find,  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  caierfiUar  and 
grasthopper;  in  Oldham,  I  and  thee^  treenud  by;  in  Dryden,ybnn 
and  man^  wish  and  bUu;  in  Addison,  viewi  and  baiugkSi  and  in 
Pope,  vice  and  destroys* 

After  this  examination  of  the  hymns,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  more ;  yet,  we  cannot  resist  the  claim,  which  the  hymn  to 
the  Trini^  has  upon  us,  this  being  one  of  the  number  admitted 
by  the  Benedictines  to  be  genuine.  We  accordingly  place  ii 
below,  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers.|  It  seems  a  little  re-: 
markable,  that  each  of  the  poets  (Commodianus,  Porphyrius^ 
Hilary,  Damasus,  Ausonius  and  Ambrose),  should  have  left  bul 
cne  poem  complete  in  aU  its  rhymes.  Some  of  them,  as  Ambrose 
and  Hilary,  in  the  hymns  already  mentioned,  and  Commodianui^ 

^  "  Ne  mens  gravala  crimine, 
Vitse  Bit  eial  manere : 
Dum  nil  perenne  cogitat, 
Beteque  culpis  Uligat." 

**  Cslorain  pnlwt  iDtimum, 
Vitale  tollat  pnemiam : 
Vitonrai  omne  noilam, 
Pin^mm  omne  peaiimuiD." 

**  Ut  noctibns,  ▼ennmitil, 
Diremptoris  terminum, 
Primoraiii  et  mentlam 
Bignam  daret  ootissimum." 

*'  Illmiilna  cor  omnium, 
Absterge  sordes  mentinm, 
Resolve  culpae  vinculum, 
Everte  moles  criminom.' 

t  T9  show  that  eoeMtoiml  depwtare  from  rhyme  b  not  to  be  regarded  a»  proo( 
that  the  author  coiuldered  himself  as  not  writing  in  rhyme,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
Moallakatf  where  we  shall  find  in  Amriolhais,  nineteen  deviations  in  seventy-five 
Uaes ;  in  Tkrafia,  fifteen  in  one  hundred  and  three ;  in  Amm,  sixteen  in  one  hundred 
and  seven,  Ac 

tHYMNUS. 


OLoi  beats  Trinitas! 
El  principalis  unites, 
#iam  sol  recedit  igiieiiSy 
Infsads  Imnea  csrdibv. 


Tb  mane  landnm  carminei 
Te  deprecamor  vespere, 
Te  nostra  supples  gloria 
Far  mmSs  bwdet  seenisk 
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in  bis  fortjr-ninth  and  nixty-eightb  Instructions  (tbe  first  oontaio- 
ing  thirteen  lines,  of  which  eleven  end  in  e,  tbe  second  nine,  of 
which  seven  end  in  i)  have  i^ven  safficient  proofs,  if  they  had  not 
left  complete  poems,  that  they  understood  what  rhyme  was ;  yet 
chose  to  employ  it  only  in  part.*  It  is  worthy  also  of  noticoi 
that  tbe  first  of  these  rhymers  gives  us,  in  each  of  tbe  three  po- 
ems above  mentioned,  specimens  not  only  of  rhyme  but  of  tbe 
monorhjfme^  triumphantly  referred  to  a^  exchuiveljf  Arabic.  What 
then  can  our  learned  Orientalists  say  for  their  favourite  theory, 
when  we  have  such  proof,  that  even  ikemonorhjfme  was  known  in 
Italy,  four  hundred  years  before  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  tbe 
Arabians  i  Can  these  advocates  of  a  Moorish  origin  insist,  that 
Commodianus  wrote  after  the  Saracens  had  conquered  Spain  ; 
when  it  has  been  settled,  without  a  view  to  the  controversy  about 
rhyme,  that  he  lived  four  centuries  before  f  But^Andres  seems 
to  have  thought,  that  he  enshrined  in  him9elf  all  the  authority 
ascribed  by  his  followers,  to  the  great ''  ipse  dixit"  ^^  of  Magna 
Greecia,  whilst  he  penned  the  following  (supposed)  unanswera- 
ble argument."  Certo  egli  e,  che  i  versi  Leonini  e  le  rime  per 
fette  de  due  sillabe  in  uno  Spondee,  e  di  tre  in  uno  dattilo  qitali 
MoltoMio  eendr  poievano  di  modello  aUa  volgare  poemd^  non  si  tro- 
▼ano  eon  tale  frequenza  ne*  secoli  anteriori  all'  undecimo,t  che 

*  If  we  were  certain  that  tbe  verses,  '*  de  GloriA  Sc  Gaudiis  Paradisic'*  aseribed 
by  George  Fabricios,  (CoU.  Pbaur.  toni.  vi.  p.  875)  to  St.  Aagustine,  (who  died  A- 
D.  430)  were  written  in  tbe  fourib  century,  we  siioold  close  our  specimens  witb 
them.  When,  bowever,  we  consider  tbe  relation,  in  which  Augustine  stood  X% 
Ambrose,  we  shonld  eipect  to  find  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  coarse  in  bis  poetry.  This 
poem  contains  nineteen  stansas,  consisting  chiefly  of  six  lines  tech,  tbe  second, 
fouKh  and  sixth  of  which  generally  rhyme,  while  tbe  first,  third  and  fifth  do  not. — 
Here  again  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  beginning,  as  might,  when 
coupled  with  tbe  monorhvme  of  Commodlanos,  give  rise  to  that  very  species  of  ver- 
sification (3d  No.  p.  33.)  oitberto  claimed  as  eiclusively  Arabian. 

t  These  dissyllable  rhymes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  classics.  The  lines 
of  Ennius  are  specimens  both  of  the  dactyl  and  tracbee  (not  spondee,  as  Andr^ 
says;  for  this  is  much  more  rare).  Roscommon  speaks  of  the  double  rhymes  of  Thor 
and  Woden ;  the  war^ong  of  Clotaire  is  in  doable  rhymes :  the  verses  of  Gotescale 
(I  Ritson.  Diss.  p.  xix.)  have  rhymes  both  in  dissvllables  and  trissyllables :  those  of 
Augnstin  are  in  trochaic  rhymt ;  those  in  Ethelwaid^s  poems  are  dnciyl  rhymes  ^2  T. 
A.  B.  356)  :  in  the  Latin  Imes  on  Athelstan  probably  by  a  cotemporary,  are  iiotb 

SN>ndee  and  trochee  rhymes:  (2T.  A.  S.  358).    In  the  Latin  poem,  written  at 
onstantlnople,  A.  D.  7<^,  the  two  first  lines  are  spondee  rhymes  :— 

**  Alme  Dens,  rector  qui  mundi  regna  gubemas, 
Nee  sinis  absaue  modo  sedes  fluitare  supernas.'* 
Bo  also  are  those  of  tbe  Epitaph  on  Etbelbert..  who  died  616:— 

"  Rex  Etbelbertus  blc  clanditar  in  Poltandro, 
Fana  plans  certus  Christo  meat  absque  Meandro.'^ 

Those  on  Dagobert,  King  of  France,  who  died  715  :— 

**  Fingitur  hAc  specie  bonitatis  odore  refertus, 
Istios  eoclesis  fiindator,  rex  Dagobertus." 

It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that  the  form  adopted  in  Epitaphs  is  scarcely  if  ever  origi* 
nal,  periums  with  the  single  exeeptlon  of  that  species  so  common  with  as,  which  is 
fMlly  nothing  but  prose  sentences,  divided  into  unequal  parts.  These  riiymlng  ^i- 
t^^  indicate  then  a  much  higher  antiqaity  thm  IhAr  roq^tlYO  dAtci. 
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ii  poflsa  ragioneTolmente  opinare  gli  Spagnuoli  ed  i  Francesi 
poeti  essere  stati  da  qaelle  indotti  a  terminare  con  grata  coosa- 
nanza  i  lor  versi."  But  after  rhyme  had  been  once  introduced^ 
though  in  its  most  simple  and  irregular  form,  who  can  doubt, 
that  dondde  and  trebk  rhymes  might  very  well  grow  up  in  time,  not 
only  as  an  improvement  on  but  as  an  addition  to  single  rhymes, 
just  as  all  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  poetry,  have  originated 
from  the  progressive  developement  and  application  of  the  primi- 
tive, simple  principle  of  rhyme.  And  why  should  we  be  anxious 
with  Andres  and  many  of  his  fellow-worshippers  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature, to  ascribe  the  second  and  the  third  step  in  the  progress  of 
rhyme,  to  the  Moors,  when  we  must  deny,  on  the  proofs  already 
offered,  that  they  taught  Christian  Europe  the  first  step,  vi2 1— 
rhyme  in  its  original  form,  as  found  in  these  Latin  writers  of 
the  fourth  century?  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  use  of 
double  and  treble  rhymes  in  the  poetry  of  Southern  EuropOi 
arose  naturally  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  languages,  in  accent*- 
iog  very  rarely  (compared  to  English  for  instance)  the  last  syl- 
lable of  words.*  When,  therefore,  versification  came  to  bd 
cultivated  by  writers,  and  not  merely  by  the  travelling  harper 
or  minstrel,  the  resort  to  the  double  or  the  treble  rhyme  would 
follow  as  a  mattef  of  course,  in  the  languages  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  just  as  in  English,  the  rhyme  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  single,  accented,  last  syllable  of  each  line. 

But  Andres,  not  content  with  the  argument,  which  seems  to  us 
of  such  easy  refutation,  treats  with  incredulity  and  ridicule  the 
idea,  that  the  rhymes  of  the  vulgar  dialects  could  have  arisen 
from  the  Latin  rhymes  (alcuni  epitaflii;  alcune  inscrizzioni, 
alcuni  componimenti  oscuri  e  nascosti,  la  maggior  parte  nelle 
ebiese  e  ne'  cimeteri  ed  appena  lette  dalle  persone  ecclesiastiche) 
whose  previous  existence  be  is  compelled  to  admit.  Ginguene 
is  not  so  confident  as  Andres,  though  he  seems  to  us  more  wil- 
fing  to  be  as  incrcdulous.f  for  he  states  the  claims  of  Latin 

*  This  tiagBlarity  m  to  double  and  treble  rhymes  appears  to  us  a  great  advantage. 
io  English  poetry  over  that  of  Franc«i  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  three  last 
espee&lly,  the  peHeet  double  rhyme  belongs  to  dignified  compositiooyand  in  F/ench 
the  imperfect  double  rhyme,  as  faiblesse,  mellesse,  enfoa^ie,  amass^e,  is  appropri- 
ated IB  like  manner.  But  In  English,  except  occasionally  in  the  Spenserian  stansa, 
double  rhyttea  are  scarcely  admissible  in  any  other  than  light  poetry :  "  Witness 
Ibe  doublie  rhymes  of  Hudibras,  which  contribute  no  small  share  to  its  drollery." 
Kaimes*  Elen.  Crit.  eh.  iviii.  f  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  Indeed  the  compound  double  and 
treble  rhvmes  of  ladicrous  verse,  in  the  English  poets,  have  all  the  effect  of  carica- 
tnie.  Thii  they  coald  not  have ;  if  we  admitted  as  a  general  rule,  double  rhymes 
ia  i^ve  poetry. 

t  We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Ritson  (though  somewhat  eitravagaot 
and  we  think  incorrect),  is  as  {ncredulous  of  this  Arabic  origin,  as  ourselves.  In  his 
disMrtation  on  Romance  and  M instreliy,  (1  vol.  Met.  Rom.  Diss.  p.  xx),  he  writes 
as  follows,  "  neither  is  any  thing  known  eoncemlng  the  literature  of  the  Moors,who 
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rhymes  more  distinctly  and  strongly  than  Andres.  We  shall 
extract  the  whole  passage  from  Ginguene's  work  :*  as  our  argu- 
ment to  show  the  connection  between  our  modern  and  the  Latin 
rhymes,  has  reference  to  several  of  his  views. 

"  Muratori  cite  un  rhythme  de  S.  Colomhan,  qui  date  du 
sixieme  siecle*  et  qui  procede  par  distiques  rimes ;  un  autre  de 
S.  Boniface  en  petits  vers,  aussi  rimes  dedeux  en  deux ;  plusieurs 
autres  tires  d'un  vieil  antiphonaire  du  septieme  ou  huitieme 
siecle :  et  en6n  un  grand  nombre  d'exemples  tires  d'ancicenues 
inscriptions,  epitaphes  et  autres  monuments  du  moyen  age,  tous 
anterieurs  de  plusieurs  siecles  k  celui  de  Leon.  Ces  exemples 
deviennent  plus  frequents,  a  mesurc  qu'on  approche  du  douzieme 
siecle.  Cest  alors,  que  j'usage  de  ccs  rimes,  tant  du  milieu  du 
vers avecla fin,  quedes  vers  entre  eux,  devient  presque  general. 
On  ne  voit  presque  plus  d^epitaphes,  d'inscriptions,  d'hymnes* 
ni  de  poemes,  dont  la  rime  ne  fasse  le  principal  ornement.  C'est 
dans  ce  temps  la  meme,  que  naquit  la  poesie  Proven^ale,  etpeu 
apres,  la  poesie  Italienne.  II  sera  it  possible  que  ces  vers  latins 
rimes,  qu'on  entendaitdans  les  hymnes  de  I'eglisei  eussent  donne 
Tidee  de  rimer  aussi  les  vers  Proven^aux  et  les  vers  Italiens. 
Mais  la  communication  entre  les  Arabes  et  les  Proven^aux  est 
evidente  et  immediate :  les  premiers  ofTraient  aux  seconds  des 
objets  d^imitation  plus  attrayants :    ce  fut  certainement  des 


came  over  from  Barbary,  and  settled  in  Spain  in  711 ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  or 
capable  of  proof,  that  even  the  Spaniards,  much  Ie»s  any  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  baa  an  opporionlty  of  adopting  any  literary  information,  or  did  so.  in  fact, 
from  a  people,  witn  whom  they  hao  no  connection,  but  as  enemies,  whose  language 
they  never  understood,  and  whose  manners  they  detested :  or  would  even  have 
condescended  or  permitted  themselves,  to  make  such  an  adoption,  from  a  set  of  infi* 
del  Barbarians,  wno  had  invaded,  ravapd,  and  possessed  themselves  of  some  of  the 
best  and  richest  provinces  of  Spam ;  with  whom  they  had  conflnual  wars,  till  they 
atlaat  drove  them  out  of  the  country;  whom  in  fact  they  alwavs  avoided,  abhorred 
and  despised.  There  Is  doubtless  a  prodigious  number  of  Arabic  poems  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  which  has  been  plundered  from  the  Moors,  but  which  no 
Spanish  poet  ever  made  use  of,  or  in  short,  had  ever  access  to.''  Mons. '  Gingueni 
remarks,  (Tom.  i  p.  208),  that  the  Arabs  require  at  the  end  of  their  lines  tererai 
syll^jbles  (i.  e.  at  least  threes  aiid  sometimes  even^fe  Now  Sismondi  says,  (Tom. 
I.  p.  106)  that  the  Troubadours  varied  their  rhymes  in  a  thousand  ways,  crossing 
and  interweaving  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  return  of  the  same  consonanee 
regulates  an  entire  strophe — and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  painstaking  and  love  of 
variety,  we  find  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  lines  of  Troubadour  verse  cited  by 
him,  only  ten  lines  of  trisyllable  rhymes ;  and  none  of  four  and  five  syllables.  The 
true  reason  seems  to  be  the  admission  of  Andres,  "  nolle  composisioni  de*  Proven* 
sail,  non  si  sCorge  vestigio  d'Arabica  erudieione,  ni  v'^  secno  alcuno  d'esserai  foi^ 
roati  i  Provens^i  poeti,  su  le  poesie  degli  Arabi  "  (Tom.  ii.  p.  183.)  We  are  the 
more  disposed  to  doubt  the  Moorish  claim,  because  if  we  eicepCthe  debatable  land 
of  Troubadour  poetry,  we  find  no  vestige  of  Hispano-Arabtan  influence  In  any  of 
the  departments  of  fiction,  through  the  whole  of  European  Literature.  Can  this  bo 
acconnted  for,if  Andr^,  Sismondi,  Ginguen6,  &c.  Slg,  be  right  f 

'  Tom.  i.  pp.  341-342. 
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Arabes  que  les  Proven^aux  prirent  leur  gont  pour  la  poesie  ae- 
compagnee  de  chant  et  d*in8triiinetit8 :  et  il  est  probable  que, 
frappes  surtout  de  la  rime  dont  Us  n*avaient  juflque-1&  connu 
remploi  que  dans  les  chants  severes  de  Teglise,  ils  i*admirent 
ailssi  dans  ieurs  vers*.'* 

As  the  language  and  poetry  of  Provencal  France  carae  first  to 
perfection,t  let  us  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  them.  The  Greek 
Colony  at  Marseilles  (the  Athens  of  the  Gauls,  as  Cicero  styles 
it)  doubtless  exercised  a  happy  influence  over  the  whole  of  Sou- 
thern Gaul  (or  Gallia  Provincial) ;  especially  afker  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans.  Gallia  Aquitania  was  the  choicest  of  the  four 
Roman  divisions  of  Gaul,  in  civilization  and  improvement,  as 
numberless  monuments  of  art  abundantly  testify.  Its  Mediter* 
ranean  commerce  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  a  vast  supe* 
riority  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  general  improvement.  The 
g'enial  climate  and  fertile  soil  were  additional  causes :  and  its  ex- 
emption from  many  of  the  disadvantages,  attending  frontier  or 
remoter  provinces,  had  a  large  share  of  influence  over  its  des- 
tinies.^ The  Latin  language  also  must  have  been  more  gene- 
rally diffused  and  better  spoken  there,  than  elsewhere  in  Gaul.jJ 
When,  therefore,  the  Visigoths  settled  in  the  South  of  France, 
they  must  have  soon  experienced  the  benign  influence  of  all 
these  causes.  Accordingly,  when  the  kingdom  of  Aries  was 
founded  by  Bozon,  A.  D.  879,  an  sera  of  great  comparative 


*  We  hftve  taken  no  notice  any  where  of  Leonine  verses,  although  a  subject,  re- 
plete with  curious  and  ertertaining  matter,  as  to  their  origin  and  vaneties.  Warton 
eonsiders  them  (1  vol.  1  iiiss.  N.  r.)  as  rhymed  hexameters  and  pentameters: — > 
and  Eberhardus  Bethuniensis  in  his  Treatise  de  VersificaCione  gives  us  five  dilferent 
kinds.  Fab.  Bib  Med.  &  Inf  Lat.  Leo.  In  this  point  of  view  then,  we  can  only 
regard  them  as  one  modification  of  Latin  rhymei  so  well  known  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tary,  and  as  actually  employed  in  the  jepitaphs  on  Kthelbert  and  Dagobert,  long 
be/ore  the  age  of  Leonius.  viz.  the  twelfth  century.  The  specimens  of  Walter 
Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oiford,  distinguished  by  the  honorary  title  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  twelfth  century,  are  among  tue  best;  though  his  celebrated  drinking  ode, 
(Mihi  eat  propositum  in  tabern&  mori)  is  neither  hexameter  nor  pentameter. 

t  En  rapportant  la  n^ssance  de  chaque  langue  an  premier  regne,  oi!i  chaque  na- 
tion sembia  acqu6rir  de  la  consistance,  nous  raugerons  les  langues  romanes  dans 
Tordre  suivant.  Provencal  k  la  cour  de  Boson,  roi  d* Aries  877,  887.  Langue  D'Oil, 
d'Oui,  Roman  Wallon  ou  Fran^ais  k  cclle  de  Guillaume  langue  EpC-e  fils  de  RoUo, 
due  de  Normtindie,  917-^)43  Castillan,  sous  le  rr^ne  de  Ferdinand  le  Grand  1037, 
1066.  Portugais  sons  Henri  fondateur  de  la  Monarchic  1095-1 112.  Italien  sous 
Roger  1,  roi  de  Sicile  X129-1154.    1  Sism.  37. 

X  Doubtless  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Provence,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in 
the  literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Though  confined,  eventually, 
to  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Gaul,  it  gives  a  name  to  the  literature  of  the  whole; 
for  the  Provencal  poetry  (after  the  death  of  Gillibert  1092,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  Faydide  with  Alphonso,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  Douce  with  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  (1  Sism.  84)  was  more  cultivated  in  Languedoc, 
Dauphiny  and  Aquitain  than  in  Provence,  only  eight  or  nine  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  poets,  being  of  Provence.     2  Burney  on  Mii^.  p.  246. 

f  Sism.  tom.  i.  p.  83.  I|  4  Hall.  171 
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peace,  happtneee  and  proepertty,  oommenoed  iti  career,  prepare 
ing  the  way,  in  modee  tbea  uoimagined  and  even  now  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended  by  men,  for  the  brilliant,  transitory 
glories  of  Troubadour  literature.  "  Major  rerum — nascitur 
ordo." 

Latin  (we  do  not  mean  the  classical  dialect)  was  the  language 
of  Northern  France,  even  for  the  people,  in  622  and  in  841,  as 
appears  from  the  songs  on  the  victory  of  Clothaire  and  on  the 
battle  of  Fontenai ;  so  was  it  likewise  of  Northern  Italy,  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  Latin  song  of  thirty-six  lines,  written  for  the 
Hodenese  soldiery.  In  like  manner,  it  continued  the  popular 
language  of  Provence ;  though  it  experienced,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  northern  emigrants,  a  more  rapid  decomposition^ 
while  the  new  dialect  was  forming  more  speedily  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.*  During  this  period,  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  Religion  also  grew  and  flourished  among  this  people,  and 
that  the  hymns  of  the  church  must  have  been  familiarly  knowA 
to  them,  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  use  exactly  the  language 
of  the  church  service  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  a  people,  obvi- 
ously fest  improving,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  we 
have  mentioned,  incapable  of  enjoying  the  classic  ode,  yet  alive 
to  poetical  impressions,  and  predisposed  to  relish  the  simple 
verse  of  the  church  service,  aided  anjd  adorned  by  rhyme,  should 
not  notice  that  rhyme,  or  should  not  be  deeply  impressed  by  ita 
singular  recurrences  ?  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their 
universal  love  of  song  and  verse,  is  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to 
their  emigrant  conquerors  from  the  North,  proverbially  devoted 
to  both,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  those  despised  religioui 
poems,  which  every  week  at  least  engaged  their  attention,  and 
must  have  had  an  efiect,  in  forming  the  vulgar  taste  for  rhyme 
in  verse  and  song*  Is  it,  indeed,  at  all  improbable,  that  during 
their  long  life  of  comparative  enjoyment  and  tranquillity,  thia 
people,  so  simple-hearted  and  contented,  so  happy  and  suscep* 
tible,  a  stranger  to  wars,  and  no  longer  the  martial  population 
of  former  years,  should  exchange  the  rhyming  tm^r  songs  of  an 
elder  age,  for  the  more  congenial  rhymes  oj  amatory  poeiry  and  ef 
Christian  hymns  ?  And  although  the  hymns  themselves,  when 
the  popular  language  had  become  entirely  different,  as  it  did  in 
the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  which  followed  the  reign  of 
Bozon,t  had  doubtless  ceased  to  be  sung ;  yet  it  is  no  improba^ 
ble  supposition,  that  their  successors  among  the  common  people 
retained  the  same  characteristic  of  rhyme,|  the  same  quality  of 

^  Sism.  torn.  i.  p.  37,  N.  t  Sism.  torn.  i.  p.  85. 

t  The  singular  conformity  of  the  Romance  dialects  to  the  Latin,  (tlieir  commoa 
baris),  as  to  the  re|:u1arity  of  terminations,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Iba 
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loTe-poeCry  and  ioroe  share  of  the  tame  reKgioiit  spirit.  Indeed^ 
who  can  say,  but  that  the  combination  of  religion  with  chivalry^ 
and  the  early  developement  of  improved  religious  opinions  and 
feelings,  in  the  South  of  France,  may  have  proceeded,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  causes  we  have  been  considering  f 

We  have  already  said,  that  rhyme  was  well  known  among 
the  Northern  nations,  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
Aiabian  Spain,  and  that  it  must  have  been  carried  with  them 
into  the  South  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  popular  songs  and  he- 
roic verse.  Now,  as  no  rude  people,  especially  those  in  a  con- 
slant  state  of  warfare,  ever  were  without  such  poetry  :  and  as 
the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered  became  one  people,  it  is  much 
more  likely,  that  in  this  union,  the  common  people  retained  both 
species  of  poetry,  (viz.  the  unrhyraed  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the 
rhymed  of  the  North)  than  that  they  discarded  either  entirely. 
We  must  not  overlook  one  remarkable  difference  between  Latin 
and  Northern  rhymes,  viz.  that  we  cannot  expect  equal  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former ;  nor  the  same  suc- 
cession in  the  case  of  these,  as  of  those ;  because  the  Latin  ori- 
ginated, and  were  preserved,  multiplied  and  extended  by  wriien  ; 
whereas  the  Northern  had  no  other  than  oro/ existence,  till  re- 
duced to  writing,  as  they  occasionally  were,  for  example,  at  the 
Court  of  Theodoric,  and  by  Charlemagne.  Yet  this  very  differ- 
ence strengthens  our  opinion,  that  rhyme  in  the  South  of  Europei 
was  partly  of  Barbarous  and  partly  of  Latin  origin.  For,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  languages,  while  undergoing  the  suc- 
cession of  changes,  that  ended  in  the  formation  of  new  dialects* 
it  seems  obvious,  that  the  early  Latin  rhymes  we  have  noticed, 
would  exercise  their  influence  on  the  written  poetry  of  the  coun- 
try, whilst  it  continued  Latin^  aud  subsequently,  through  this 
succession  of  Latin  verse  on  the  vernacular  poetry,  when  reduced 


truismMon  of  rfayme  from  Latin  into  the  earUest  veniacolar  poetiy  of  Provence^ 
Spain  and  Italv.  Tliis  if  ramarkably  the  fact,  and  a  littla  obaervation  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  tne  very  worda»  wlkicli  riiyme  tosetiier  in  a  Latin  poem,  will  when 
turned  into  ProYen^al,  Italian  or  Spanish,  furntth  eooally  good  rojrmes.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Portognese,  and  though  the  principle  u  not  as  applicable  to  French, 

Ct  our  author Richelet  has  shown  (Avis.  p.  i.)  that  the  same  mle  of  conversion  from 
itin  into  Freocb,  prevails  also  extensively.  He  indeed,  thinks  more  so  in  FVeDch, 
than  either  in  Spanish  or  Italian ;  bat  this  certainly  to  not  so.  Hence  we  gather 
an  additional  ailment  in  favour  of  the  reasons  asMgned  why  Latin  rhymes  wooM 
not  be  transferred  into  English ;  for  no  such  conformitv  of  termination  in  the  new 
dialect  to  those  of  the  old  language,  existod  in  Englana  :  Latin  not  being  the  basto, 
that  was  changed  into  Engltoh,  in  the  progress  of  the  popular  transmutation  Int* 
thu  of  the  preceding  langnan.  The  naturd  tendency  of  the  Southern  dialeeta 
to  rhvme,  as  already  eiplained  (No.  3,  p.  57,  dtc.),  and  the  opposite  quality  of  the 
Nortnem,  arise  very  much  out  of  the  state  of  thin^  here  notiMd:  coupled  with  tho 
fact  that  $h9H  are  epnjeMml^  and  lAoie  veiwl  languages. 
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to  writing,*  whilst  the  Barbarian  rhymes  would  give  their  own 
character,  during  the  same  progress,  to  the  vulgar^  popular  poe- 
try, that  subsisted  only  in  memory^  and  was  handed  down,  fmlg 
by  iradiiion.  We  have  aheady  seen  (3d  No.  p.  35.  M.)  that 
the  derivation  of  the  wotd  rhyme  (which  ought  to  be  spelt  rime) 
18  purely  and  properly  Northern.  Hence,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  the  earliest  rhymed  poetry  in  the  Southern  vulgar  dialects, 
distinguished  by  its  appropriate  title  '*  rhyme,"  and  appearing 
not  as  a  new  discovery,  but  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  whose  natitinal  poetry  it  gave  character*  The  singu- 
lar miinner  uImc,  in  which  this  fcord  has  established  itself,  not 
only  in  the  languages  purely  Northern,  but  also  in  the  Romanic 
dialects,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  strong  proof,  that  it  could  not 
have  grown  up  with  them,  (in  the  vulgar,  and  not  in  the  written 
tongue,  in  that  of  the  populace,  not  of  the  literati)  unless  rhyme 
itself,  along  with  its  descriptive  term,  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Northern  invaders,  and  had  thus  become  an  element,4n  the  ear- 
liest character  of  the  new  languages. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  also,  that  Latin  rhymes  were 
exteuHvely  known  before  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arabians, 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  suspect  the  soandness  of  these  views,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact,  that  the  Latin  rhymes  ot  the  church  hymns,  and  those  of  Aldhelm, 
Bede,  Boniface  and  Kthilwald,  produced  no  effect  (as  far  as  we  know)  on  the  vulgar 
poetry  of  Eneland.  The  reason  is  very  obvious.  Latin  was  the  popular  language 
in  Italy,  Gauland  Spain ;  and  became  the  broad  basis  of  the  new  dialects.  But  we^ 
had  no  doubt,  before  we  saw  Hallam's  opinion  (4  Midd.  Ages,  p.  159,  NO  that 
Latin  never  was  generally  spoken  by  the  people  in  England,  as  in  France  and  Spain, 
notwithstanding  what  Gibbon  says  (J  vol.  D.  and  F.  of  R.  E.  p.  60).  Although, 
however,  it  should  be  granted  that  Latin  had  been  generallv  spoken  before  426, 
when  the  Romans  left  Britain,  yet  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  with 
the  British  population,  which  afterwards  flailing  a  victim  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  and  to  the  Saions,  retired  into  Wales.  Hence,  that  transformation  of  Latin 
itself  into  a  new  language,  which  took  place  in  Gaul,  Italy  and  Spain,  never  occur- 
red  in  England.  The  medium  of  communication,  therefore,  which  existed  between 
the  rhymes  of  the  Latin,  and  of  the  new  dialect,  vie.  the  various  intermediate  stages 
io  the  transmutation  of  the  former  Into  the  latter,  never  existed  in  England ;  be- 
cause, in  fact,  ihey  never  could  have  existed  there.  That  Aldhelm, "  egregtna 
auceps  antiquarum  vocum,'*  as  Salmasius  calls  him,  did  not  rhyme  more,  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  he  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  so  exceedingly  well.  We 
feel  ourselves  constrained  to  confess,  that  tlie  absenr^  of  rhyme  In  the  Saxon  poem 
of  Caedmon,  and  in  those  on  Deowulf,  on  Judith,  and  on  the  battle  of  Brunanbur^, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  very  difficult  explanation.  Did  the  Saxons  carry  rhyme  with 
them,  and  was  it  afterwards  forgotten  in  England,  or  were  they  ignorant  of  it  in  the 
Hme  of  Hengist,  and  Hor«af  If  the  former,  how  was  it  revived?  If  the  latter, 
through  what  channel  did  the  English  people  derive  a  knowledge  ofthis  species  of 
verse  f  As  the  Saxons  lefl  Germany  in  455,  it  is  possible  that  rhyme  may  have 
been  introduced,  after  their  emigration.  And  as  it  must  have  arisen  according  to 
our  views,  long  before  833,  whv  should  we  not  assign  the  three  preceding  ceuia- 
ries,  as  the  period,  within  whicn  it  did  arise  f  We  cannot  doubt,  after  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  and  the  testimonies  already  adduced,  that  rhyme  existed  in  the 
North,  independently  of  Arabic  influence,  or  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Latin 
rhymes  of  the  fourth  century.  May  not  Boniface  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
followed  him  in  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  have  confirmed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  church  hymns,  a  species  of  versificmtioo,  already  known,  though  in  its  rudest 
state,  to  the  woods  of  Germany? 
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A.  D.  711.*  This  wide  and  early  diffusion  of  them  is  precisely 
what  might  have  lieen  expected.  They  spread  with  religion, 
they  entered  into  the  church-service  every  where,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  recreations  and  employments  of  ecclesiastics.  Thus 
bad  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  traditionary  rhymes  of  the 
North,  prepared  the  way  for  a  successive  and  very  extensive  use 
of  rhyme,  in  all  the  dialects  of  Southern  Christian  Europe. 
Hence,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  the  vulgar  poetry 
appeared  in  writing,  it  came  forth  every  where  in  the  dress  of 
rhyme,  as  its  native,  its  national  costume.t 

*  Witness  those  of  Sedulius  (Coll.  Pisaur  torn.  v.  p.  346)  of  Ireland,  who  wrote 
A.  D.  430 ;  those  of  Aa^stin,  who  died  A.  D.  430,  (Id.  p.  275,  and  4  Hall,  p.  J69) ; 
of  Hilary  of  France.  (CoU.  Pis.  torn.  v.  p.  275)  who  diea  368 ;  of  Gregory  of'Italy, 
(Id.  p.  25:))  who  died  604 ;  of  Fortunatus.  Bishop  of  Poitou,  (Ritsoo's  Metr.  Rom. 
Yol.  1.  Diss.  p.  18)  who  died60!>;  of  Coltimbanus  of  Ireland,  (Ginguen6,  torn.  i. 
p. 841)  but  ciiiefly  a  reKdent  of  France,  who  died  615;  of  the  war-song  written  upon 
the  victory  gtined  in  622,  by  Clotaire  II.  over  the  Saxons,  and  sung  all  over  France, 
(1  Wart.  U.  E.  Py.  Diss.  2.  note  1 ) ;  of  Aldhelm  of  Bneland,  who  died  709,  (2  Turn. 
Anglo  Sax.  p.  236 ;  of  the  Latin  poem  of  400  lines,  wntten  at  Constantinople,  A.  D, 
707,  (1  Wart  H.  £.  P.  2  Diss.  N.  r.) :  of  Bede  of  England,  who  died  A  D.  735, 
(2  Turn.  A.  S.  p.  349);  of  the  Church  H^mns,  (1  Wart.  H.  E.P.  2  Diss.  N.r.)  oi 
which  rhyme  was  a  common  ornament  m  Bede*s  time.  (Warton  remarks,  vol.  i. 
H.  £.  P.  2  Disa.  N.  r.  that  Bede  does  not  seem  to  have  known,  that  rhyme  was  a 
common  ornament  of  the  Church  Uymns  of  his  time.  This  seems  not  very  likely, 
for  Bede  was  a  rhymer  himself,  2  T.  A.  S.  p.  349.)  To  these  let  us  add  the  rhymes  of 
Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  died  756,  (2T.A.S.  p.350);  of  Leobgitha,anAnglo* 
Saxon  lady,  his  correspondent,  (2  T.  A.  S.  p.  351) ;  ofEthihi  aid,  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Aldhelm:  of  Alcuin,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Charlemagne,  (2  T.  A.  S.  p.  354) ; 
of  the  8on|  on  the  battle  of  Fontenay  in  841,  (1  Rits.  Metr.  Rom.  Diss.  p.  28,  N. ; 
of  Gotescaic  about  the  same  time,  (Id.  ibid.  p.  19) ;  of  the  Latin  sons  for  the  Mode- 
note  soldiery  in  905,  (SIsm.  tom.  i.  p.  26,  Murat.  Annal.  tom.  v.  p.  257)  and  of  the 
"grand  nombre  d*exemples  tir6es  d  anciennes^nscriptions,  epitaphes,  etautres  mo- 
Bomens  do  moyen  Age,  tons  antirienrs  de  pluaieurs  uncles  i  celui  de  L6on,"  that 
IS  several  centuries  prior  to  1135. 

t  Thfo  costnma  is  destined,  we  apprehend,  to  survive  the  very  laneuafres.  in  whose 
sanctuaries  it  had  taken  refuge,  to  escape  the  swift  destruction  that  befel  the  ancient 
tongue  of  the  rude  Goth,  and  the  modern  dialect  of  the  Troubaddur,  comparatively 
•legant  and  refined.  Had  this  species  of  verse  never  been  known,  wlio  can  say, 
what  would  have  been  the  character  of  modem  poetry :  or  whether  we  should 
have  had  anght  but  hexameters,  blank  verse  and  measured  prose  1  Who  can  sav, 
whether  Fkvnch  verse,  so  dependent  upon  rhyme  for  its  distinctive  character,  would 
have  existed  at  all  T  Who  can  tell  us,  what  forms  would  have  supplied  the  mighty 
void  that  modem  literature  would  exhibit,  if  the  rhymed  poetry  of  Europe  had 
never  been  known  T  Doubtless,  some  fortunate  genius,  the  flower  that  has  wasted 
its  sweetness  on  the  desart  air,  the  gem  that  has  ^Ustened  in  dark  unfathomed  caves, 
would  have  arisen,  if  caUed  forth  oy  the  occasion,  and  have  moulded  the  vulpur 
lanruages  of  Europe,  into  forms  of -yersification,  which  even  the  accomplished  critic 
ana  poet  cannot  now  hope  to  conceive.  Or,  perhaps,  the  early  origin  of  rhyme, 
co^xistently  with  our  modem  dialects,  may  nave  msensibly,  yet  irresistibly  ita^ 
parted,  by  a  mysterious  agency,  a  species  of  stracture  and  mode  of  pronunciation, 
the  nature  of  whose  origin  and  progress  are,  and  must  ever  remain  incomprehen- 
rible.  And,  if  such  were  the  (act,  shall  we  not  believe,  that  the  absence  of  rhyme 
in  the  very  beginnings  of  modem  languages,  would  have  left  them  free  to  assume, 
by  a  natural  growth  and  gradual  developement,  a  style  of  construction  and  pronun- 
tiation,  that  would  have  Insured  to  them  a  poetical  literature,  not  infenor  in  its 
Ibms  to  those,  which  enshrine  the  genius  and  taste  of  Tasso,  Ercllla  and  Camotns, 
of  ConieUle  and  Racine,  of  Pope,  Gray  and  Byron . 
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We  cannot  'but  tbink  Gin^ene  must  have  bad  some  strange 
aversion  to  Church  poetry  and  Church  music,  when  be  will  only 
say,  it  is  potHbU  that  Latin  rhyme  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
same  form  in  Provencal  and  Italian  verse.  But  the  communis* 
cation  of  the  Provencal  people  with  the  Arabians  was,  in  bis 
judgment,  more  immediate  and  correct :  though  they  lived  in 
different  countries,  spoke  languages  totally  different,  bad  no 
interchange  of  literature,  and  no  intercourse,  except  through 
the  sailor  and  the  merchant;  for  that  by  Troubadours  and 
Jongleurs  could  not  have  existed,  until  after  these  orders  of 
men  had  become  known,  and  this  of  course  must  have  been  after 
the  dialect  and  poetry  of  Provence  had  been  alieady  formed* 
On  some  similar  principle,  overlooking  the  history  of  nations^ 
none  of  whom  have  ever  been  withQut  instruments  of  music, 
and  that  of  the  Northern  nations  especially,  among  whom  the 
union  of  poetry,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  was  a  kind 
of  law  of  their  very  being,  Ginguene  will  not  believe,  but  that 
the  Proven^ls  derived  from  the  Arabians,  their  taste  for  poetry, 
accompanied  by  song  and  instruments;  whereas,  the  rude 
poetry  and  music  of  the  forest  and  the  valley,  of  the  mountain 
and  the  plain,  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime,  bear  testimony 
with  one  accord,  against  him. 


Art.  W.-^Traceli  through  North-Ann^rica^  during  the  yearn 
1825  amd  1826.  By  his  Highness,  Bernhard,  Duke  ^if 
Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach.     2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being  charmed  with 
the  bonhomnUe  and  simplicity  of  ''  His  Highness,  Bernhard, 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach."  At  the  first  glance,  indeed, 
we  were  so  much  struck  with  these  qualities,  as  to  be  forcibly 
reminded  of  tbe  inimitable  epistles  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Ramsbottom 
to  Mr.  Bnll.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  exempKfy 
this  resemblance  in  the  course  of  our  subsequent  remarks; 
indeed,  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  make  a  collection  of  tbe 
most  notable  things  in  this  kind  under  the  title  of  "  Weimariana," 
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which  we  are  persuaded,  would  have  been  quite  equal  as  a 
specimen  of  gossiping  naiveU  to  any  thing  the  language  affords* 
Whatever  inclination,  however,  to  raillery  or  ridicule  this  ex- 
treme simplicity  may  occasionally  have  excited  in  us,  has  been 
repressed  or  mitigated  by  the  esteem,  we  might  even  say,  the 
affectionate  regard  with  which  the  native  amiableness  and 
candour,  the  truly  Catholic  charity,  that  pervade  the  whole 
work,  have  inspired  us. 

The  form  which  the  Duke  has  adopted,  is  the  simple  one  of 
a  journal  or  diary.  He  assures  us  in  his  preface,  doubtless, 
with  more  truth  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  **  it  was  by  no 
means  originally  designed  for  publication.  I  wrote  it  (he  con- 
tinues) during  my  travels,  partly  to  recal  past  incidents  at  a 
future  period,  partly  to  give  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  in- 
formation to  my  much  honoured  parents,  my  relatives  and  friends, 
on  any  subject  on  which  inquiry  might  be  made.  After  his 
return,  the  book  was  read  by  several  persons,"  whom  the  reader 
may  be  sure  insisted  upon  its  publication  so  strenuously,  that 
His  Highness  found  it  quite  impossible  to  resist  their  solici- 
tations, especially  after  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  certain  counsellor  Luden,  a  person,  in  every  respect  well 
qualified  to  be  the  editor  of  the  precious  manuscript.  Great 
exceptions,  as  we  perceive  from  some  of  our  daily  journals, 
have  been  taken  to  this  simplicity  in  the  form  of  the  work — ^but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  are  well-founded.  This  is 
the  age  of  dissertation ;  every  thing  runs  out  into  prosing  com- 
mon-place, and  takes  the  shape  of  a  scholastic  diatribe.  A 
history,  written  after  the  manner  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon, 
does  not  suit  us ;  we  must  have,  not  a  mere  narrative  of  facts, 
with  such  a  developement  of  their  causes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  events  recorded,  but  withal 
ponderous  disquisitions  about  political  economy  and  national 
wealth,  excursions  on  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  state  of 
letters  and  science,  &c.  And  this  confounding  of  two  things, 
or  rather  of  many  things,  as  distinct  as  possible  in  their  nature, 
is  what  we  call  **  philosophical  history."  So  it  is  with  biography. 
The  life  of  an  individual  of  any  consequence,  is  sure  to  present 
a  succinct  view,  in  two  or  three  volumes,  at  least,  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  period  during  which  he 
flourished,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  centuries  before  his  birth. 
Books  of  travels,  too,  have  followed  the  same  fashion — nothing 
will  do  but  *' Classical  Tours,"  and  we  are  disappointed  if  our 
itinerant  philosophers  do  not  take  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
their  peregrinations,  to  empty  their  common-place  books  of  the 
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hoarded  results  of  years  of  study  and  research.  Certainlyy  if 
our  ideas  are  formed  upon  such  models,  the  modest  journal  of 
His  Highness,  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  no  means 
comes  up  to  them.  He  indulges  Tery  little  in  speculation.  He 
favours  his  readers  with  no  fine-spun  theories  and  no  high-flown 
rhetoric.  He  gives  his  evidence  with  all  possible  simplicity, 
brevity  and  caution.  He  tells  just  what  he  saw  and  Iteard  him^ 
self — very  rarely  what  he  heard  of — and  then,  generally,  puts 
us  upon  our  guard  by  apprising  us  that  it  is  hearsay.  If 
all  this  wariness  and  moderation  have  not  saved  him  from  many 
blunders,  we  may  judge  bow  little  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  more  specious  and  elaborate  worksof  those  who  substitute 
their  own  random  speculations  for  facts,  and  build  their  con- 
clusions upon  the  loosest  on  dits^  as  confidently  as  if  they  were 
demonstrative  evidence.  It  is  true,  a  traveller  passing  rapidly 
through  a  country  may,  and  must  often  be  deceived  by  first  ap^ 
pearances— but  such  errors  can  seldom  be  so  gross  and  eztraTa*' 
gant  as  those  into  which  fancy  or  rumour  so  often  betray  less 
eaatious  tourists— especially  where,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  writer  has  the  candour  to  advertise  us  that  he  pretends  to 
do  nolhing  more  than  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  surface  of 
things. 

We  confess  it  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  we. took  up  this 
book.  It  was  enough  to  excite  our  interest  in  it,  that  the  writer  was 
a  German,  and  a  man  of  very  high  rank.  We  were  anxious  to  see 
what  impression  our  young  country,  our  republican  institutions 
and  simple  manners  bad  made  upon  a  mind  accustomed  to  a 
state  of  society,  in  every  point  of  view  so  different.  To  such  a 
man,  a  visit  to  this  new  world,  of  which  so  little  that  can  be 
depended  on  has  been  heard  in  Europe,  must  reveal  almost  as 
strange  things,  as  Voltaire's  inhabitant  of  Saturn  saw,  when  he 
came  down  to  our  little  planet.  The  maiveie  with  which,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  Duke  Bernhard  lets  his  wonder  escape 
him  on  all  ocrn^ions,  enhances  very  much  the  interest  excited 
by  such  a  situation.  The  other  circumstance,  however,  of  his 
being  a  German,  was  still  more  important.  The  Germans  are, 
of  all  nations  that  ever  existed,  the  fairest  in  their  criticisms 
upon  others.  Their  studies-  are  too  enlarged  for  bigotry,  and 
excessive  nationality  has  never,  we  believe,  been  numbered 
among  their  faults.  This  remark  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
their  literary  opinions.  The  glowing  admiration,  the  profound- 
ness and  originality,  with  which  they  hare  studied  and  illus- 
trated the  beauties  of  Greek  literature,  and  defended  those 
immortal  master-pieces  against  the  flippant  ignorance  of  the 
Parisian  wits,  will  at  once  occur*  to  every  one  veisod  in  such 
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subjects.  If  any  other  instance  were  neceBsary*  it  would  be 
found  io  their*  intimate  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  clamc^,  and,  especially  in  the  bomagey 
they  were  the  first  among  strangers  to  oflfer  up  to  the  genius  of 
Sbakspeare  and  of  Calderon.  To  us,  peculiarly  situated  as  we 
are,  to  l>e  by  a  foreigner  looked  at  with  any  thing  like  imparti- 
ality, seemed  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  no  country  needs  so  many  allowances  to  be 
made  for  any  imperfections  in  its  manners  and  institutions,  as 
one  actually  engaged  in  felling  its  forests,  laying  out  towns,  and 
providing  itself  with  the  necessaries  of  life— -yet  none  has  been 
treated  with  less  indulgence.  Our  visitors  have  distanced  Smel- 
fungus  in  absurd  petulance  and  garulousncss.  Nothing  but 
absolute  impossibility  could  satisfy  them.  They  have  exacted 
of  youth,  the  maturity  of  age;  of  poverty,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  hereditary  wealth.  They  have  been  ofiTended 
with  the  spirit  of  equality  under  a  democratic  government,  and 
(tkgabiUs  poiierij  have  lost  all  patience  with  the  constitution  of 
a  s^reat  nation,  because  the  servants  of  New- York  and  Boston 
ins^ist  upon  being  treated  and  addressed  as  ''helps!"  The  ma- 
jority, it  is  true,  of  these  illuminati,  have  been  vulgar  cits  and 
adventurers  of  no  character ;  travellers  of  the  Cockney  school ! 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  things  published  of  us  by  theFauz's 
and  the  Fearon's,  were  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  writers  of  that  stamp,  and  we  have  been  sometimes 
amused  at  the  wrath  which  condescended  to  break  such  insects 
upon  the  wheeh  But  we  have  had  some,  and  even  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  from  other  and 
higher  quarters.  Things  appear  to  have  lately  taken  a  different 
turn;  still  it  will  be  a  longtime  before  we  can  expect  perfect 
justice — not  to  speak  of  favour  and  indulgence — from  British 
writers  of  any  class.  Naturally  regarding  the  standard  set  up 
in  England,  as  the  only  right  one  for  all  the  forms  and  insti- 
tutions of  society — where  society  is,  in  its  general  character, 
Englisln^they  can  scarcely  fail  to  condemn  every  deviation  from 
it,  as  ipso  facto  an  imperfection,  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  how  far  it  is  rendered  necessary  or  fitting 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  or  other  the  like  causes.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  proneness  to  consider  every  thing  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  not  in  vogue  with  the  other, 
is  furnished  by  what  are  called  ^^  Americanism^*'*  in  language* 
The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  peculiarities  noted  as  such,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  older  English  authors,  and  even  in  colnmon  use  at 
this  day  among  certain  classes  of  society  in  England,  but  a« 
they  have  been  generally  disused  there  by  literary  men,  it  m 
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hastily  taken  for  granted,  that  they  had  no  place  in  the  Tocabu- 
lary  which  the  first  settlers  brought  hither  with  them,  but  are 
arbitrary  and  uncalled  for  innovations  of  a  later  period. 

But  to  our  story.  On  the  4th  of  April,  18:ii5,  Duke  Bernard 
of  Saxe  Weimar  set  out  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  on  his  way  to 
Helievoetsluis,  where  he  was  to  embark  in  the  corvette  Pallas, 
for  the  United  States.  Our  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
this  vessel  was  furnished  him  by  his  government,  and  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his  Highness,  who 
was  established  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  had  a  cot  suspended 
at  night  for  his  sleeping  place."  After  a  short  '^sojourn"  at 
Helievoetsluis,  this  distinguished  traveller  crossed  the  channel^ 
and  having  visited  in  England,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Falmouth, 
&c.  was  again  at  sea  on  the  18th  of  June,  on  bis  way  to  Boston, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  July.  Nothing,  it  seems,  of  any 
great  im|K>rtance  occurred  during  this  voyage,  except  it  were 
the  loss  of  a  midshipman  overboard,  and  the  administering  of 
relief  to  the  American  ship  Schuylkill,  in  distress  for  water  and 
provisions.  But  its  consummation  was  hailed  with  all  the  rap- 
ture befitting  so  memorable  an  event,  and  perhaps  since  the  first 
arrival  of  Columbus,  the  shores  of  the  western  world  have  never 
been  approached  with  equal  joy.  The  following  very  circum- 
stantial and  glowing  description  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing to  the  sentimental  reader. 

**  It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  Julf,  when  I  first 
placed  my  foot  in  America — upon  a  broad  piece  of  granite  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  what  I  felt  at  that  instant.  Heretofore,  but  two 
moment^  of  my  life  had  left  a  delightful  remembrance— the  first  was, 
when  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  received  the  cross  of  the  Lenon  of 
Honour  after  the  batde  of  Wagram — the  second,  when  my  son  William 
was  bom.  My  landing  in  America,  that  country,  which,  from  my  ear- 
liest youth,  had  been  the  object  of  my  warmest  wishes,  will,  throughout 
life,  remain  a  subject  of  pleasing  recollection  !'' 

The  thrilling  effects  of  the  broad  piece  of  granite  were  not  yet 
over,  before  his  Highness  established  himself  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee-house,  kept,  we  are  informed,  by  a  man  who  had  been 
"  a  volunteer  colonel  in  the  last  war,  and  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  still  retained  his  old  title,  without  feeling 
himself  above  his  present  business.  Here  he  found  himself  in 
excellent  quarters,  and  soon  began  to  experience  those  polite 
and  hospitable  attentions  for  which  our  good  friends  in  Boston 
are  so  justly  renowned.  *^  He  had  imagined  that  no  one  could 
take  the  least  notice  of  him  in  America."  We  are  not  inform- 
ed how  he  came  to  conceive  this  extravagant  notion,  but  it  gives 
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us  great  pleasure  to  state  in  his  own  error,  that  **  be  soon  found 
himself  agreeably  disappointed."  In  the  truly  refined,  because 
enlightened  and  literary  society  of  Boston,  he  could  not  fail  to 
pass  his  time  very  pleasantly,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  suffi- 
ciently minute  account  of  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity  in 
and  about  that  capital.*  We  must  not  omit  some  things  that 
seem  to  have  made  a  particular  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Duke.  Thus,  he  gave  the  attendant,  who  conducted  him,  two 
dollars,  and  he  was  so  much  gratified  by  this  surpassing  gene- 
rosity, that  when  they  were  in  the  chapel,  the  cunnning  fellow 
^*  whispered  to  the  organist,  who  immediately  played  God  save 
the  King"— at  the  which,  his  Highness  '*  was  much  surprised"-— 
though  we  own  we  are  not.  With  Mr.  Quincy,  the  Mayor,  he 
visited  the  public  schools,  and  thus  expressed  his  approbation  of 
them  ;  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  philanthropic  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  whole  work,  and  imparts  to  it  a  secret 
charm  in  the  midst  of  many  blemishes  and  defects. 

*'  1  was  pleased  both  with  the  kind  manners  of  the  teachers  and  the 
modest,  correct  and  easy  deportment  of  the  scholars.  The  boys  gene- 
rally had  handsome  faces,  and  were  all  of  an  animated  physiognomy. 
With  this  they  combine,  as  I  waa  frequently  convinced,  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
young  people  who  receive  so  liberal  an  education,  can  grow  up  to  be 
iNid  or  malicious  men.  I  was  indeed  afiected  when  I  left  the  schools, 
and  could  not  but  congratulate  Mr.  Quincy  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  on  such  a  rising  generation.  Captain  Ryk,  who  accompanied 
us,  participated  in  my  views  and  feelings.'* 

The  Duke  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Tromp,  left  the  ^*  hospita- 
ble city  of  Boston  with  grateful  hearts"  on  the  ninth  of  August 
in  the  mail-coach  (of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  give  an  accurate 
description)  for  Albany  by  way  of  Worcester  and  Northampton. 
This  journey  was  not  without  its  perils.  They  **  crossed  several 
9m4»U  rivers  and  rivulets,  on  wooden  bridges,  which  are  very 
slight,  though  they  are  built  with  a  great  waste  of  timber;  The 
planks  [horresco  referens]  are  not  even  nailed  upon  the  beams, 
80  that  bis  Highness  began  to  be  somewhat  fearful,  especially 

"  *  The  societyi  especially  i^^en  ladies  are  not  [f  ]  pretent,  b  uncommonly  fine 
and  lively ;  both  sexes  are  very  well  educated  and  accomplished.  So  much  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  the  female  sex,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  const* 
dered  in  other  countries  as  saperfluous.  Young  ladies  even  learn  Latin  and  Greekt 
but  then  they  can  also  speak  of  other  things  besides  fashions  and  tea  table  subjects: 
thus,  for  instance,  I  was  at  a  party  of  Mrs.  General  Humphreys,  which  was  entirely 
in  the  European  style,  without  cards,  dancing,  or  music,  and  yet  it  was  lively  and 
agreeable.  Many  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  met  with  In  such  society,  have  tra- 
velled in  Europe,  sometimes  accompanied  by  their  ladies ;  Europeansare  frequently 
present,  and  thus  there  b  no  want  of  materials  for  conversation.  The  generality  of 
the  houses,  moreover,  offer  something  attractive  in  the  fine  arts/'  &c.  p.  50. 
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as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  over.'*  This  was  not  all ;  for  tbejr 
were  overtaken  by  a  ^^  comiderable  thunder  storm*' — and  about 
a  mile  from  Northam|>ton  they  bad  to  pass  the  Connecticut  ri- 
ver, five  hundred  yards  wide,  in  a  small  ferry  boat,  **'  which  aa 
the  ni/Gcht  had  already  set  in,  was  not  very  agreeable."  And 
what  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  all  this,  they  left  Northampton 
to  visit  the  government  armory  at  Springfield,  **  under  the  most 
oppressive  heat,  vrxih  five  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  in  the  stage* 
coach,  into  which  they  were  crouded  sometthai  like  those  that 
were  shut  up  in  the  Trojan  horse."  He  would  fain  have  deviated 
from  his  route  fourteen  miles  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  New 
Lebanon,  but  a  person  from  whom  he  wished  to  hire  a  carriage 
being  *'  so  extortionate  as  to  ask  ten  dollars,"  he  determined^ 
as  he  expresses  it,  '*  in  order  to  avoid  a  new  Yankee  trick,  to 
prosecute  his  journey  in  the  stage-coach  directly  for  Albany," 
where,  in  due  season,  he  arrived  and  took  lodgings  at  Crutten* 
den's. 

From  Albany  the  Duke  went  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec.  A  part  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Falls  was  performed  in  a  canal  packet-boat.  The 
following  description  shows  that  his  Highness  was  not  perfectly 
at  his  ease  in  that  new  situation." 

**  The  day  was  intolerably  warm,  and  our  company  was  very  nume- 
rous. I  confined  roytielf  to  writing  the  whole  day  as  much  as  possible, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  I  could  not  avoid  sleeping.  In  the  even* 
ing,  we  fortunately  had  a  thunder  storm,  which  cooled  the  air.  During 
the  night,  as  there  was  a  want  of  births,  the  beds  were  placed  upon 
benches,  and  as  I  was  the  tallest  person,  mine  was  put  in  the  centre 
apon  the  longest  bench,  with  a  chair  as  a  supplement.  It  had  the  aj^ 
pearance  of  a  hereditary  sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  lay  as  father 
of  the  family.  I  spent  an  uncomfortable  night  on  account  of  my  con- 
strained posture,  the  insects  which  annoyed  me,  and  the  steersman,  who 
always  played  an  agreeable  tune  upon  his  bugle,  whenever  he  ap- 
proached a  lock." 

We  are  next  favoured  with  an  account  of  their  manner  of 
living  on  board  these  boats,  the  behaviour  of  the  guests  at  table, 
the  furniture,  &c.  ''  Every  one  must  help  himself  as  he  can — 
there  are  no  napkins — ^and  except  the  spoons,  no  silver  on  the 
table.  The  fork^,  it  seems,  have  two  prongs,  and  their  handles, 
like  those  of  the  knives,  are  of  buck's  horn.  His  Highness 
thinks  it,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  an  excellent  rule  that  no  one  on  de- 
parting, is  bound  to  give  money  to  the  servants."  p.  66. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  journey,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  many  very  remarkable  things,  besides  the  most  stu- 
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pendous  of  cataracts  presented  themselyes  to  our  curious  travel* 
ler.  At  a  village  called  Manlius,  for  instance,  he  met  with  a 
farmer,  the  descendant  of  a  German  emigrant,  who  spoke  the 
language  used  in  Germany  abont  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
thought  the  Duke's  German  too  high.  (p.  68.)  At  Waterloo, 
he  saw  at  the  tavern  **  a  large,  beautiful  young  eagle  which  had 
been  caught  in  his  nest  and  tamed.*'  (p.  69.)  He  also  witnessed 
an  amusing,  military  spectacle.  *^  It  consisted  of  a  militia  pa- 
rade consisting  of  thirty  men,  including  seven  officers  and  two 
cornets.  They  were  formed  like  a  battalion,  into  six  divisions, 
and  performed  a  number  of  manceuvres.  The  members  weie  not 
all  provided  with  muskets,  but  had  ramrods  instead.  Only  the 
officers  and  the  rifle  company,  four  men  strong,  were  in  uniform. 
The  band  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  and  was  commanded  by  an 
officei  with  a  colonel's  epaulettes  and  a  drawn  sword !"  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  mention  a  circumstance  of  so  rare  a  charao« 
ter  that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  a 
parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  well-known  adventure  of  the  fulling- 
milUn  Don  Quixotte.  The  Tonnawanta  creek  runs  through  a 
dense  and  beautiful  forest,  which  had  never  been  violated  by  the 
axe,  until  a  few  trees  were  cut  down  on  its  borders  to  make  place 
for  a  tow-path.  The  Duke  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  during  the 
whole  of  the  passage.  Every  thing  inclines  the  traveller  to  pen- 
siveness  and  meditation.  ''Nothing  interrupted  the  solemn 
■except — the  chattering  of  the  boatmen*^  teeth^  who  are 


often  severely  affi^^ted  in  this  unhealthy  part  of  the  country, 
with  intermittent  fevers." 

The  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  tour.  The  Rapids  are 
descended  in  batteaux  or  Durham-boats,  which  are  small,  flat 
vessels  of  about  forty  tons,  have  but  a  half  deck,  and  draw  eigh- 
teen inches  of  water.  The  Duke  embarked  in  one  of  these, 
which,  by  a  very  singular  coincidence,  happened  to  be  called, 
"  the  Flying  Dutchman."  His  fellow  passengers  are  worthy  of 
notice.  **  They  were,  principally,  of  the  lower  class  of  come- 
dians, who  spoke  bad  French,  somewhat  like  the  Walloon."— 
There  was  also  a  personage  of  a  more  remarkable  description ; 
to-wit. — **  a  lively,  young,  black  bear,  three  months  old,  on 
board."  p.  85. 

The  following  description  of  a  scene  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
executed  in  a  more  ambitious  style  than  is  usual  with  the  Duke. 

**  Our  captain  bad  business  at  the  cuslom-bouse:  he  8to|^)ed,  there* 
fore,  for  an  hour,  daring  which  I  had  time  to  look  at  the  fort;  after 
which,  we  continued  our  course  in  a  strong  wind,  which  was  brought 
on  by  a  thunder  storm.    The  shores  and  isumds  of  the  river  are  gene- 
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rally  covered  with  cedar  trees,  and  amongst  them  we  discovered  some 
neat  houses  and  churches,  with  bright  tin  roofs.  At  the  village  of  Coteau 
des  Cadres,  we  were  obliged  to  encounter  the  last  and  most  dangerous 
rapid,  called  the  Cascades.  The  waves  were  uncommonly  high,  and 
our  vessel  passed  over  the  dangerous  parts  with  incredible  velocity. 
Along  these  rapids,  there  is  also  a  canal,  provided  with  locks,  and  in- 
tenddl  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  vessels.  If  these  rapids  are  viewed 
from  the  shore,  it  appears  incredible  that  a  canoe  should  venture  in 
without  being  swallowed  up.  Such  a  misfortune,  however,  does  not 
happen,  as  we  had  just  proved.  Below  this  rapid,  the  river,  where  it 
receives  the  Ottawa,  again  spreads  out  so  as  to  form  another  lake  called 
Lac  St  Louis.  North  of  tlus  lake,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ottawa 
unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  forms  another  lake,  Lac  des  deux  Mon- 
tagues, which  is  separated  from  Lac  St  Louis  by  three  islands,  called 
Jesus,  Perrot  and  Montreal.  The  thunder  storm  passed  close  by  us ; 
the  wind  blew  htaey^  but  favourably.  We  met  a  steam-boat,  bavins  a 
corpse  on  board,  and  her  flag  at  half-mast!  this  was  a  bad  omen  !  !— 
Another  steam-boat  got  ah<Mid  of  us  as  we  were  passing  towards  La 
Chine,  and  excited  our  desire  to  sail  faster;  but  suddenly  we  saw  a  ter- 
rible storm  approaching.  In  an  instant,  every  hand  was  endeavouring 
to  take  down  the  sails,  and  the  small  one  was  fortunately  drawn  in  be- 
fore the  arrwai  of  the  squall,  but  the  large  one,  in  consequence  of  its 
bad  cordage,  was  only  half  way  down  when  it  struck  us.  Near  us  we 
observed  a  sound,  with  a  dangerous  cliff,  which  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
by  steering  to  the  left ;  but  we  were  driven  directly  towards  it  Six 
men  could  scarcely  manage  the  helm.  Half  of  the  sail  floated  in  the 
water,  and  our  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  No  one  knew  who 
conunanded  ;  the  sailors  thought  themselves  better  qualified  than  the 
captain,  and  every  thing  was  hurry  and  confusion.  I  deemed  it  best  to 
remain  silent,  and  commit  myself  to  Providence,  who  guides  the  desti- 
nies of  man.  At  length,  a  ssulor  climbed  the  mast  and  cut  the  cord,  so 
that  the  sail  could  be  taken  down,  by  which  time  we  had  fortunately 
passed  the  sound.  The  storm  also,  which  altogether  did  not  last  more 
than  fi>e  minutes,  began  to  abate,  dec.  Immediately  after  the  storm, 
during  which  it  had  rained,  we  observed  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
viz.  a  fall  of  white- winged  insects,  of  which  e  great  quantity  fell  upon 
our  boat  It  continued  during  ^re  minutes.  These  insects  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  driven  from  the  neighbouring  forests,'*  dec.  p.  87« 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  omen  of  the  corpse,  and  the 
dangers  which  followed  it  so  speedily,  our  traveller  arrived  safe 
and  sound,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  courac^e  and  perseverance, 
by  the  many  curious  things  he  saw  at  Montreal  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Among  others,  as  a  military  man,  he  was  particularly 
struck  at  the  parade,  with  a  new  mode  of  making  ready.  '^  At 
tho  command  '  ready,'  the  soldiers  levelled  their  muskets,  cocked 
them  in  this  position ;  at  the  command  'fire,*  they  brought  them 
•lowly  to  their  cheeks."  p.  U9.  The  following  remark  is  quite 
ju8t|  and  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  Americans : 
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**  GoDera%  speaking,  the  towns  in  Canada  bear  a  very  poor  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  will  never  arrive  at  the 
same  point,  because  the  settlers  in  Canada  are  mostly  poor  Scotchmea 
and  Irishmen,  who  come  out  at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  they 
receive  land,  and  are  oppressed  by  the  feudal  system,  which  opposes 
all  prosperity :  emigrants,  however,'  who  possess  some  property  and 
have  an  ambitious  spirit,  settle  themselves  in  the  United  States,  where 
nobody  is  oppressed ;  on  the  contrary,  where  all  laws  are  in  their 
favour."  p.  96. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  *'  The  Shakers,''  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  principles  of  that  singular  sect : 

"  The  Shakers  are  a  religious  sect  originally  from  England :  it  was 
founded  by  Anne  Lee,  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  blacksmith,  and 
wife  of  the  blacksmith  Stanley,  of  the  same  place.  Her  chief  doctrines 
are  community  of  goods,  a  perfect  continence  with  regard  to  the  sexes, 
and  adoration  of  the  Deity  by  dancing.  Anne  Lee  pretended  to  higher 
inspiration,  performed  miracles,  announced  the  speedy  re-appearance 
of  Christ  on  earth,  spoke  of  the  Millennium,  and  of  similar  glories.  She 
commenced  in  England  by  making  proselytes  among  the  lowest  classes, 
who  followed  her  when  she  preached  in  public,  held  noisy  prayer,  or 
rather  dancing  meetings,  and  thus  disturbed  the  public  peace.  This 
worthy  prophetess  was,  therefore,  with  her  friends,  at  different  times  im- 
prisoned ;  the  impatient  and  unbelieving  public  even  began  once  to  stone 
her.  The  good  soul,  whose  convulsions  were  said  by  the  wicked  world 
to  be  the  effect  of  ardent  spirits,  wandered,  therefore,  in  1774,  with  her 
family  and  several  of  her  friends  to  New- York,  where  she  settled.  But 
her  husband  was  wearied  with  the  sisterly  connexion  in  which  he  lived 
with  her,  and  resolved  to  divorce  his  sisterly  wife  and  marry  another. 
Whereupon,  the  repudiated  wife  wandered  towards  Albany,  settled  first 
at  Watervliet,  and  held  meetings.  These  meetings,  however,  appeared 
to  the  Americans  so  suspicious,  (it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution) that  the  good  lady  was  arrested  at  Albany,  with  several  of  her 
friends,  and  transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  in  order 
to  give  her  in  charge  to  the  English,  who  then  held  the  city.  But  she 
soon  returned  again  to  Watervliet,  and  her  faithful  adherents  bought  land 
nearNiskayuna,  between  Albany  and  Sheuectady,  and  settled  there.  A, 
large  part  of  this  people,  those  particularly  who  had  joined  the  sect  in 
America,  founded  the  colony  of  New-liebanon.  Anne  Lee  died  in 
Niskayuna  in  1784.  The  colony  numbers  about  six  hundred  members, 
who  are  divided  into  families,  some  of  which  contain  about  one  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes.  Each  lives  in  a  groupe  of  houses,  with  an 
elder  at  its  head.  The  elders  of  all  the  families  form  u  council,  which 
watches  for  the  public  good.  They  have  for  divine  service,  a  sort  of 
preachers,  two  of  each  sect,  who  hold  forth  on  Sundays.  The  greatest 
cleanliness  prevails  in  the  houses,  equalled  perhaps,  only  by  tlie  hospital 
of  Boston;  the  brethren  live  on  one  side,  and  the  sisters  on  the  other. 
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They  have  a  oomnion  eating^room,  in  which  again,  eaeh  sect  has  iti 
own  side,  hut  different  working  placet.  Both  the  brethien  and  the 
sisters  lire,  generallj,  two  individuals  in  a  room,  and  two  also  sleep  in 
the  same  M.  Many  of  the  sisters,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
good  food,  were  pale  and  wan. 

**  When  a  family  wishes  to  join  the  Shakers,  the  relation  of  brother 
and  sister  must  immediately  take  place  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
children  are  then  brought  up  on  Shaker  principles.  Orphans  also  find 
a  home  with  them ;  still,  however,  unfaTourable  reports  are  circulated 
about  the  origin  of  these  orphans.  Of  course,  if  the  principles  of  these 
peofde  should  prevail,  which,  howerer,  may  Heaven  prevent !  the  world 
would  soon  be  depopulated.  In  countries,  however,  with  too  great  a 
population,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  receive  missionaries  of 
this  sect  and  promote  proselytism.**  [We  hope  Mr.  Malthus  will  profit 
by  this  hint.]      •  •  i  •  • 

*'  They  pay  also  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  make  good 
butter,  and  particularly  good  cheese,  great  quantities  of  which  they  sell. 
Their  hogs  are  remarkaBly  handsome,  and  cleanliness  is  also  extended 
to  them.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  walk  about  in  a  Shaker  pig-stye.** 
pp.  107-lOB. 

Of  the  servants  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  Duke  remarks 
that— 

**  They  are  generally  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  roost  of  the  white  ser- 
vants are  Irish :  the  Americans  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  servitude. 
Liveries  are  not  to  be  seen  ;  the  male  servants  wear  frock-coats.  All 
the  fiunilies  complain  of  bad  servants  and  their  impudence,  because  the 
latter  consider  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  employers.  Of  this 
insolence  of  servants,  I  saw  daily  examples.  Negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  abundant  here,  but  they  generally  rank  low  and  are  labourers. 
Theie  are  but  a  few  slaves  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  even  these 
are  to  be  freed  in  the  year  1827,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
Senate  [1]  of  the  State.  There  are  public  schools  established  fiur  the 
instruction  of  coloured  children,  and  I  was  told  that  these  little  ape-like 
creatures  do  sometimes  learn  very  well.  In  the  city  there  are  several 
churches  belonging  to  the  coloured  population ;  most  of  tliem  are  Meth- 
odists, some  Episcopalians.  A  black  minister,  who  was  educated  in  an 
Episcopalian  seminary,  is  said  to  be  a  good  preacher.  But  there  is  in 
this  country,  a  sreat  abhorrence  of  this  class  of  people,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  almost  like  the  Indian  Parias.**  p.  126. 

\\rith  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  especi* 
ally  Bethlehem,  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
pleased.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
civility  by  the  literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  mentions 
with  high  commendation,  the  '*  Wistar  Party,"  a  small  circle  of 
Savans,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  late  Dr.  Wistar.  His 
translator,  however,  is  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  Duke*s 
taste  in  painting,  and  sets  him  down  for  but  an  indiflferent  vir- 
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C1108O1  because  be  does  not  fall  into  ecstasies  at  Mr*  West's 
**  Christ  bealing  the  Sick."  It  must  be  admitted,  that  if  his 
not  admiring  our  American  collections,  is  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive against  the  judgment  of  his  Highness,  he  is  any  thing 
but  a  connoisseur,  for  his  opinion  of  them  is  not  at  all  flattering, 
(pp.  122-14a-14&-177,  V.  i.  and  179,  v.  ii.)  But  without  pre- 
tending to  much  skill  in  such  matters  ourselves — although  we 
have  surveyed,  and  attentively  too,  the  master-pieces  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artists — ^we  may  be  allowed  to  **  hesitate"  assent  to 
the  Duke's  estimate  <^our  pretensions  to  virtii.  We  are  as  ready 
as  other  people,  to  boast  of  the  talent  of  some  of  our  native  artists, 
and  South^arolina  has  produced  more  than  one  painter,  who 
wanted  only  the  opportunities  and  encouragement  of  a  great 
European  capital,  to  have  been  as  celebrat^  as  her  Alhton. 
But  certainly  as  a  nation,  we  have  made  scarcely  any  progress 
in  such  things.  More  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  us  by  others-* 
we  ought  not  to  pietend  to  it  ourselves.  We  have  hitherto  had 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  money,  nor  the  taste  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  success— at  least,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

On  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  to  which  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  have  paid  so  much  attention,  the  Duke  makes 
some  sensible  observations*  We  submit  the  following  to  our 
readers ; 

**  I  do  not  now  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  tq 
abolish  capital  punishment  altogether  or  not,  but  1  maintain  that  this 
solitary  confinement,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  prohibited  from  all  human 
converse,  without  work,  exercise,  and  almost  without  air,  is  even  worse 
than  punishment  by  death.  From  want  of  exercise,  they  will  certainly 
become  sickly ;  firom  the  want  of  work,  they  will  become  unaccustomed 
to  labour,  and,  perhaps,  lose  what  skill  they  may  have  possessed  here** 
tofore  in  their  trade,  so  that  when  restored  to  the  world,  they  will  be  use* 
less  for  any  kind  of  business,  and  merely  drag  out  a  miserable  existence. 
No  book  is  allowed  them  but  the  bible.  It  appears  therefore  to  me  per- 
fectly possible,  that  this  insulation  of  the  prisoner  will  be  injurious  t<^ 
his  mind,  and  drive  him  to  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  and  even  derange- 
ment. When  Mr.  Yaux  asked  my  opinion  of  this  prison,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  answering  him  that  it  reminded  me  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, as  is  described  by  Lldrente.  Mr.  Yaux  answered,  that  it  was  only 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  capital  punishment  can  be  abolished, 
but  notwithstanding  this  philanthropic  view,  the  experiment  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  expensive  one,  because  the  building  has  already  cost  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  to  expend  annually  for  its  support,  an  immense  sura.  The  first 
peat  object  of  a  government  ought  to  be  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
Its  good  citizeiis,  and  not  to  oppress  them  with  taxQs :  on  the  contrary. 
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to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possiblef  as  it  is  hard  for  die  good  citizeos  to 
have  to  maintain  vagabonds  for  the  sake  of  deterriog  others  by  example, 
or  to  render  convicts  harmless.  lu  this  view,  it  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  govern  mentSy  to  arrange  the  prisons,  so  that  convicts  can  maintain 
themselves/*  &c.  p.  145. 

In  Washington,  the  Duke  attended  a  ball  given  by  General 
Brown,  on  which  occasion,  he  pays  the  following  high  tribute  to 
the  officers  of  our  little  army: 

"  There  is  scarcely  an  army  in  Europe  in  which  the  corps  of  officers 
is  better  composed,  than  in  the  small  American  anny ;  since,  in  the 
United  States  no  one  can  on  any  account  be  an  officer,  if  be  is  not 
well-educated.  The  officers  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  West-Point :  no  subaltern  officer  is  promoted.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inferior  officers  who  were  advanced  during  the  late  war, 
liavo  been  dismissed.  Such  a  measure  is  in  this  country  unavoidably 
necessary,  where  none  but  people  of  the  lowest  class  enlist  as  soldiers 
in  the  army ;  without  such  an  interval  between  the  officers  and  the 
rank  and  file,  discipline  could  not  be  maintained.  Therefore,  if  a 
younn:  man  is  seen  in  the  uniform  of  an  American  officer,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  inferred,  that  he  is  in  every  respect  fit  to  maintain  his 
place  in  the  best  society.**  p.  180. 

In  his  journey  through  Virginia,  our  traveller  visited  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, with  whom,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  struck  as  he  had  been  with  the  late  Mr.  Adams.  The 
Natural  Bridge  he  pronounces  *'  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
nature  he  ever  beheld" — albeit  be  had  seen  **  Vesuvius  and  the 
Phlegrean  Fields,  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  the  Island 
ofStaffa,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  "Finally,"  (to  use  a 
favourite  mode  of  expression  of  his  own)  he  is  amazed  at  the 
profusion  of  militia  titles  in  Virginia,  which  almost  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  grand  army,  and  at 
the  aristocratic  notions  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
state,  who  make  no  secret  of  their  taste  for  primogeniture  laws 
and  hereditary  nobility. 

He  passed  through  North-Carolina  too  rapidly  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  many  remarkable  things  which  that  respect- 
able state  has  to  boast  of.  Accordingly,  his  observations  are 
principally  confined  to  the  inns  where  he  stopped,  the  roads  over 
which  he  travelled,  and  the  mere  exterior  of  the  towns  and 
villages  which  the  stage-coach  traverses  in  its  route.  He  is  of 
opinion  from  what  he  saw  in  that  region,  that  "  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  In  a  country, 
where  there  is  such  a  want  of  glass,  and  a  superabundance  of 
pine  trees  and  sand."  It  had  almost  escaped  us,  that  he  here 
fior  the  first  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  ^^gieat  many  large 
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TuUures,  called  buzzards,  the  shooting  of  which  is  prohibited, 
as  they  feed  upon  carrion,  and  contribute  in  this  manner  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  country."  This  "parlous  wild-fowl"  has  the 
honour  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  Highness  again  at 
Charleston,  where  he  inform^us  that  its  life  is,  in  like  manner, 
protected  by  law,  and  where  it  is  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  another  bird,  the  Turkey-buzzard  ! 

He  at  length  arrives  at  Columbia,  frid  Camden,  and  takes 
lodgings  at  our  friend  Clarke's,  whose  style  of  entertainment 
he  pronounces  *'  merely  tolerable."  We  venture  to  predict, 
that  if  he  ever  revisit  ''mine  host"  in  his  new  establishment,  he 
will  make  him  the  amende  honorablcj  and  suppress  this  offensive 
passage  in  all  his  future  editions.  In  Columbia,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  of  whose 
very  kind  attentions  to  him,  he  speaks  in  high  terms.  The 
following  good-natured  hint  too  may  not  be  altogether  useless  : 
'*At  Professor  Henry's  a  very  agreeable  society  assembled  at 
dinner.  At  that  party  I  observed  a  singular  manner  which  ia 
practised ;  the  ladies  sit  down  by  themselves  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  table.  But  I  broke  the  old  custom,  and  glided 
between  them ;  and  no  one's  appetite  was  injured  thereby." 
Perhaps,  a  traveller  so  remarkable  for  the  precision  and  cir- 
cumstantiality of  his  narratives,  may  consider  it  not  unimportant 
in  us  to  notice  several  minute  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
in  his  account  of  things  in  South-Carolina.  1.  Columbia — It 
contains  instead  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  almost  as  many 
thousands*  2.  Judge  De  Saussure's  father  was  not  a  native  of 
Lausanne,  nor  uncle  of  the  celebrated  naturalist.  It  was  his 
grandfather,  we  believe,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Geneva.  3.  Colonel  Blanding  is  not  his  step-son,  but  his  son- 
in-law.  4.  The  name  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not 
J(^ns,  but  I'On.  The  two  last  errors,  we  suspect,  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  the  translator.  5.  Mr.  Herbemont  never  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  South-Carolina  College,  nor  is  any  such 
professorship  known  there.  6.  The  mill  of  Mr.  Lucas,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Charleston,  was  not  by  any  means,  the  first 
ever  built  in  Carolina.  His  Highness  also,  does  great  injustice 
to  the  motives  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  who  neglected  to 
introduce  him  into  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  the  College 
Library,  which  contains  (for  this  country)  a  very  good  and  choice 
collection  of  books,  particularly,  a  very  complete  series  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  of  the  very  best  editions. 

The  Duke  visited  Charleston  in  December,  and  staid  here 
but  a  short  timei  His  observations  upon  our  city  are  few  and 
general. 
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The  second  volume,  which  oontains  the  tour  from  Charlestoa 
to  New-Orleans,  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio^ 
back  to  New- York,  is,  we  think,  more  interesting  than  the  first. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  same  amusing  simplicity  of  style,  and 
the  same  benevolent  and  amiable  temper.  We  must  excoptt 
however,  out  of  this  remark,  his  opinions  concerning  6eoifi:ia» 
which  appear  to  us  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  unjust.  We 
suspect  he  had  imbibed  these  notions  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
where,  for  certain  reasons,  the  name  of  our  southern  sister  was 
then  becoming  particularly  odious  to  those  who  exercised  a 
control  over  public  opinion.  Governor  Troup,  who  is  alluded 
to  in  no  very  respectful  terms  by  his  Highness,  has  no  reason  to 
regret  the  part  which  he  acted  in  that  memorable  controversy. 
We  believe,  if  ever  a  queiUo  vexata  of  some  difficulty  and  most 
^disagreeable  character  was  settled  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
candid  minds,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party,  that  controversy 
was  such  a  one ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  calumny  and  dis- 
honour which  were  heafiod  upon  the  meritorious  individual 
referred  to,  during  the  contest,  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
triumph,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  served  so  faith- 
fully and  firmly.* 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  a  stronger  exemplification  of  the  di^ 
ficulties  under  which  a  stranger  labours,  in  his  efforts  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  a  country  new  to  him,  than  the  perpetual  mis- 
takes which  our  distinguished  traveller  commits  in  his  brief 
notices  of  Georgia.  With  the  best  intentions,  he  appears  to 
labour  under  constant  error,  often  the  result  of  previous  misin- 
formation or  misapprehension.*  Hence,  Savannah,  one  of  the 
most  beautifiilly  laid  out,  and  one  of  the  best  built  cities  for  its 
size  in  the  United  States,  one  increasing,  and  destined  to  increase 
in  commerce,  wealth,  and  all  their  concomitant  advantages, 
was  considered  not  worthy  of  bis  noticcl.  Even  the  complexion 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  displeased  him,  and  coming  from  a 
Court  where  French  was  not  only  the  fashionable  but  the  com- 
paon  language  of  social  intercourse,  he  considers  the  education 
of  women  neglected,  because  they  are  not  taught  that  language 
in  situations  where  they  might  never  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

We  shall  not  pursue  his  narative  any  further,  we  have  given 
extracts  and  remarks  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  merits 
erf*  the  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  twaddle  and  occasional  manerie^ 
this  book  will  convey  some  knowledge  to  Europeans,  and  should 

*  The  Duke  would,  probably,  apply  to  Governor  Troup  a  maxim,  which  he  else* 
where  quotes,  "Fortune  avitaeiW  juvat-"  Latin,  we  apprehend,  that  would 
•earoely  pen  mufler  at  Gottlngen  or  Weimar.  ▼.  li.  p.  47. 
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five  some  pleasure  to  Americans.  For  the  author  himself,  it 
is  impossible  to  entertain  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  the 
highest  esteem. 

Upon  the  general  merits  of  the  translation,  we  have  no  opin- 
ion to  give.  But  we  suggest  to  the  publisher  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  in  afutureedition  touse  ^*  drunk"  instead  of '*  drank," 
for  the  participle  of  *^  drink"— 4o  distinguish  between  ^*  sit"  and 
"  set"  and  "  lie"  and  "  lay"— to  omit  "on"  before  "next  day," 
and  not  to  speak  of  persons  "  assembled  io  a  ball."  p.  209,  &c. 
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AltT.  VII.— 3^  CdHc  Drmds.  By  Godfrey  Hiooins,  Esq. 
of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire.  4to.  Lon- 
don. 316  pages,  and  an  Introduction  of  96  pages ;  with  52 
Lithographic  Prints,  and  7  Vignettes,  engraved  on  wood. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  review  of  this  elaborate  and  splendid 
publication,  we  desire  to  ofier  to  the  reader  a  short  preliminary 
dissertation,  founded  on  our  own  former  researches,  concerning 
a  question  of  great  and  encreasing  literary  interest,  and  as  yet 
involved  in  no  common  obscurity.  Having  very  laboriously  tr»- 
velled  over  the  ground  ourselves,  we  shall  trace  the  course  we 
have  pursued,  and  the  books  we  have  been  compelled  to  peruse 
or  diligently  consult,  while  engaged  in  the  present  investigation. 
So  that  they  who  feel  interested  in  this  very  curious  subject  may 
be  saved  some  trouble  if  they  desire  to  pursue  it  for  their  own 
satisfaction. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  pretend  to  nothing  like 
demonstration  in  the  case.  Probability  is  all  that  can  he  ex- 
pected ;  but  in  how  many  other  cases  does  this  happen  ?  How 
•eeldoin  is  it,  except  in  the  exact  sciences,  that  absolute  demon- 
stration can  reasonably  be  required  or  supplied !  the  actual 
conduct  through  life  of  the  wisest  among  us,  must  sublnit  to  be 
directed  by  the  balance  of  argument,  by  probabilities  of  various 
values.  In  a  question  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  it  suffices  if 
we  can  proceed  thus  far,  though  we  should  be  unable  to  promise 
or  perform  more.  E$i  quoddam  prodire  tenui^  si  nan  daiwr  nUta. 

M.  Bailly,.tbe  astronomer,  who  was  murdered  by  an  infuri- 
lUed  mob  at  Paris,  in  1798,  waa  the  first  who  advanced  the 
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opinioriy  that  much  of  ancient  and  of  modern  knowledge  has 
been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  by  a  race  of  meni  whose 
existence,  whose  origin,  whose  duration,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
whose  place  of  abode,  whose  history,  whose  memory,  have  all 
been  but  lost  to  their  successors ;  a  race  of  men,  who  lived  and 
flourished  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

The  controversy  to  which  this  paradoxical  notion  gave  rise, 
is  likely  to  be  renewed.  The  objections  of  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Bentley,  at  Calcutta,  and  of  M.  Delambre,  at  Paris,  seemed  for 
a  time,  to  prostrate  the  theory  of  M.  Bailly :  but  it  has  risen  like 
Antaeus,  with  renewed  strength,  and  has  again  taken  the  field. 
Wo  shall  present  a  brief  view  of  the  argument  as  it  now  stands. 

We  apprehend  that  among  learned  men  there  will  be  no  dis- 
pute at  the  present  day,  but  that  the  high  land  of  Asia,  from 
the  northern  Caspian  Caucasus,  eastward  toward  Inaus  or  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  comprise  the  region  of  country  that  may 
be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  few 
who  have  examined  the  question,  will  be  inclined  to  place  its 
southern  boundary  more  south  than  lat.  45^  Were  we  to  locate 
our  first  ancestors,  we  should  hardly  assign  them  a  country  south 
of  60°*  Notwithstanding  the  grossly  ignorant,  not  to  say  wilful 
misrepresentations  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  is  pleased  to  make  of 
M.  Bailly's  theory,  in  his  fifth  Discourse  before  the  Asiatic  So» 
ciety,  on  the  Tartars.  The  suggestions  of  BuiTon  and  Bailly  as 
to  the  former  temperature  of  the  earth— the  tropical  animals 
and  vegetables  so  abundant  formerly  in  Siberia,  as  appears 
from  their  abundant  remains — the  well  known  facts  of  the  in- 
crease of  ice  at  the  poles — the  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth's 
surface— the  increased  temperatute  observed  in  upwards  of 
three  hundred  experiments  of  descent  into  deep  mines— the 
views  taken  by  Humboldt,  Cordier  and  Scrope,  dependant  on 
the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge — will  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  the  unfair  sarcasms  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and  fully 
justify  the  opinion  here  advanced.  But  Sir.  Wm.  Jones  had  an 
hypothesis  of  his  own  to  advance,  and  Bailly  was  suspected  of 
greater  latitude  in  his  religio.us  opinions  than  was  consistent 
with  the  established  doctrines  of  the  English  church.  But  in 
fact,  we  see  nothing  in  Bailly's  theory  that  does  not  confirm,  or 
may  not  be  well  reconciled  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  This  fear,  however,  will  account  for  the  general  tone 
of  the  papers  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Bentley  in 
the  Asiatic  researches  :  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  suggest  the  same 
motive  of  obsequious  conformity  to  the  ruling  powers,  as  influ- 
encing the  tone  of  criticism  adopted  by  that  laborious  but  dull 
writer,  Delambre.     Bailly,  though  murdered  by  the  mob,  was 
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an  early  friend  to  the  French  revolution.     Nor  is  that  likely  to 
be  forgoUen  under  a  Bourbon  dynasty. 

M.  Bailly,  following  up  the  scattered  accounts  to  be  found  in 
the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  places  the 
earliest  known,  and  the  earliest  civilized  people,  the  Atlantides, 
and  the  island  Atlantis  or  Ogygia,  somewhere  about  lat.  70''. 
From  whence,  as  be  supposes,  these  ancient  people  extended 
themselves  southward  and  eastward  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  till  they  finally  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindoos,  Chi- 
nese, Persians,  Scythians,  Goths,  Huns,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgi, 
Egyptians,  Phenictans,  Greeks  and  Romans ;  that  tkey  were 
the  original  inventors  of  much  scientific  knowledge,  of  which 
only  the  remnants  and  the  practice,  not  the  reasons  and  demonr 
strations,  were  known  to  the  Hindoos  and  Orientals  generally, 
and  from  them  derived  to  the  Greeks.  The  general  nature  of 
his  argument  we  shall  presently  ofiTer  to  the  reader. 

Professor  Miners  of  Gottingen,  i<i  his  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
History,  derives  mankind'  from  two  distinct  races  or  stems  ;  the 
Mongtd  to  the  north  of  Caspian  Caucasus  and  that  continued 
chain,  and  the  Cmtcatian  to  the  south  of  that  chain.  The  former 
characterised  by  small  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  low  foreheads, 
flat  faces*  and  inferior  intellect — the  latter,  exhibiting  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  human  family.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  supposes  that 
mankind  were  very  early  divided  into  three  distinct  families, 
branching  out  from  the  original  stem  :  a  division  that  he  adopts, 
from  a  consideration  of  a  radical  diflfereoce  in  the  languages  at 
first  spoken  by  each  of  these  families.  The  first  being  the  Per*- 
nan  or  Indian  race ;  giving  origin  to  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
Croths,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  second,  the  Arabian  or  se- 
cond Persian  race,  including  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Abyssi- 
nians,  Arabians,  and  Jews.  The  third,  being  the  Tartarian^ 
who  might  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Hindoos,  but  of  which  there  is  no  certainty.  The  first  known 
location  or  point  of  departure  of  these  families,  and  of  the  origi- 
nal stem  that  produced  them,  he  designates  as  the  northern  part 
of  Iran^  or  ancient  Persia. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  without  citing  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  agrees  with  him 
in  this  location,  for  his  favourites  the  Scythians  or  Goths.  Whe- 
ther the  Celts  were,  as  Pinkerton  supposes,  a  different  and  infe- 
rior race  to  the  Goths,  who  chased  them  away,  may  admit  of 
some  doubt.  Pezron,  Huddlestone,  and  the  author  under  re- 
view, do  not  countenance  this  opinion  of  Pinkerton's,  who  is  a 
very  positive  and  prejudiced  writer. 

We  now  proceed  to  Bailly*s  arguments  : 
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Among  the  ancient  nations,  from  the  very  earliest  records  of 
traditional  history,  there  were  customSf  arbitrary  in  their  charac- 
ter, common  to  all  known  nations,  whose  origin  none  of  those 
nations  appear  to  have  known,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  as* 
sign  any  plausible  reason  for  the  observance  of  them  ;  customs 
and  circumstances,  observed  by  nations,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  such  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  to  suggest 
the  probability,  that  they  borrowed  the  practices  in  question 
from  one  another. 

There  are  to  this  day  languagei  entire,  and  fragments  or  tem^ 
nants  of  languages,  as  perfectly  constructed,  as  any  modern 
tongue — exhibiting,  in  their  formation,  as  much  thought,  as 
much  skill,  as  much  grammatical  knowledge  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  and  implying,  at  least,  an  equal  length  of  civilization, 
as  any  known  modern  language.  These  ancient  languages  and 
remnants,  appear  to  be  connected  together,  and  to  have  had  no 
small  share  in  the  formation  of  every  known  ancient  and  every 
known  modern  language.  But  of  the  people  who  spake  them. 
Who  they  were,  where  they  lived,  when  they  came  into  or  went 
out  of  existence,  not  a  trace  or  vestige  remains.  All  has  passed 
away :  we  must  assign  their  time  and  place  from  the  plausible 
conclusions  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  bints  and  gleanings 
of  ancient  history. 

The  leUeri  of  ike  alphabet  have  nothing  in  them  as  phonetic 
representatives  that  should  necessarily  restrict  the  list  to  any 
particular  number  (nay,  some  nations  use  sounds  which  others 
do  not,  as  the  French  reject  the  dth)  more  especially  if  that 
number  should  require  every  where  additional  letters.  The 
great  majority  of  ancient  nations,  however,  have  adopted  an  al- 
phabet «-f  sixteen  letters.  In  most  of  them,  their  rank  or  order 
of  succession  is  the  same,  their  powers  of  notation  are  the  same : 
so  as  to  set  at  utter  defiance  all  supposition  of  accidental  coin- 
cidence, and  to  put  the  doctrine  of  chances  hari  de  combai.^^ 
But  from  whence  the  oldest  of  these  alphabets  came,  or  from 
what  people  they  were  derived,  is  beyond  the  date  even  of  tra- 
ditional history. 

There  are  some  points  problematical  and  contested,  and 
others  incontrovertible  in  the  history  of  oiironomic  knowledge, 
which  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  practises  and  calculations  in 
use  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  by  people  who  know  then 
only  by  rote ;  who  know  not  the  reasons  or  the  ground-work  of 
the  knowledge  they  put  in  practice  ;  who  are  utterly  ignorant 
from  what  place  and  from  what  more  profound  and  superior 
people  they  derive  this  traditionary  practical  knowledge.  The 
know  and  employ  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Surf  a 
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fiddjfoniaj  but  the  theory  of  them  is  unknown  in  India.  There 
are  evidences  of  the  exiMtence  of  astronomical  knowledge  long 
previously  to  Hipparchos  and  Ptolemy,  far  more  accurate  than 
these  great  men  were  acquainted  with.  Knowledge,  too  accu- 
rate for  their  adoption,  and  which  they  did  not  know :  know- 
ledge, approaching  to  modern  and  recent  accuracy.  But  we 
know  not  what  nation  acquired  it  before  us ;  or  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  ;  or  from  what  region  of  the  earth  it  has  been  tra- 
ditionally delivered,  and  become  known  to  the  people  who,  com- 
paratively within  these  few  years  only,  have  discovered  ite 
accuracy. 

There  areamong  the  most  ancient  people  known,  the  Scythians, 
the  Orientals,  the  'Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Peiasgi,  the  Etruscans,  not  to  mention  the  Greeks,  mylAafc>- 
gical  coincidences  that  point  to  a  common  stock,  to  a  common 
form  of  worship,  the  parent  of  all  succeeding  ones;  on  whicbi 
figurative,  poetic,  and  popular  personifications  and  superstitioni 
have  from  time  to  time  been  every  where  engrafted,  as  to  whoee 
origin  history  is  silent. 

There  are  probable  traces  of  cA^mctfl  knowledge,  particularly 
in  metallurgy,  that  point  beyond  the  earliest  period  of  tradition- 
ary history. 

There  are  evidences  of  people  beyond  the  memory  of  all  his* 
tory,  who  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  approximating  to 
the  modern  calculation  of  57,006  toises  so  near  as  57060  toises, 
implying  a  common  measure,  and  an  accuracy  and  a  length 
of  observation,  that  sets  modern  conjecture  at  defiance. 

Finally,  the  traditional  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the 
men  of  science  who  taught  what  was  known,  and  who,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  received  the  traditional  homage  of  the 
people  who  knew  them  only  by  name— differ  in  name  only:  for, 
at  present,  no  learned  man  entertains  any  doubt,  but  Thaut  or 
Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  Butta  or  Buddha  of  the  Orientals,  So- 
monocodam  of  Siam,  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  and  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  of  the  Greeks,  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Among  all 
these  people,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  dedicated  to  Mer- 
cury, the  great  abject  of  worship  also  with  the  Gauls.* 

And  Jirsi  as  to  the  alphabets  and  languages.  The  names 
given  to  mere  sounds,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  in  which 
these  names  or  letters  succeed  each  other— -and  when  they  are 
used  to  signify  numbers,  the  numbers  to  which  they  are  ap- 
jdied— are  all  circumstances,  in  themselves,  perfectly  arbitrary* 

*  Bpdi.  Chftoun.  L.  I.  c.  xlii.  Caes.  Com.  1. 6. 
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The  PelasgiCf  Attic,  or  Arituidian  Ietter8»  the  lottian,  Pheni- 
eian,  Cadmean,  Eolian,  those  of  the  old  Latios,  of  the  old  Ger- 
mans, of  the  British  aod  Irish  bards,  amount  tq  siiteen*  To 
these,  in  Greek,  was  added  the  Digamma,  then  four  others  by 
Palamedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  The  Runic  alphabet  coo- 
sists,  properly,  of  sixteen  letters,  which  are  Phenician  in  their 
origin.  The  traditions  and  chronicles  of  the  North  attribute 
their  introduction  to  Odin.* 

According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  the  old  Irish  had  seventeen  pri- 
mary letters,  which  are  the  same  with  tlie  Arabic*  When  the 
seventeenth  was  added  we  do  not  know. 

The  Welsh  (Celts)  have  thirty-six  letters,  of  which,  sixteen 
only  are  radical. 

The  powers  of  notation  of  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Arabic,  are  the  same.  How  all  this  happens,  none  can  tell. — 
Accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances  so  numerous,  is  out  of 
tbe  question.  These  coincidences  can  arise  only  from  a  com- 
BK>n  source :  that  source  must  be  the  systent  formed  by  the  na- 
tion or  people  who  first  adopted  them.  But  who  are  they  f  What 
is  known  concerning  them  ?  They  have  left  some  brief  memo- 
rials of  their  existence,  but  no  more ! 

The  Sanscrit  language  (says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  third  discourse 
on  the  Hindus)  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wonderful 
structure,  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  tlie 
Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to 
both  of  them  a  stronger  affinity  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and 
in  the  forms  of  grammar  than  could  possibly  have  been  produced 
by  accident ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  exam- 
me  them  all  three,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from 
some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.  There 
is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for  supposing 
that  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  a  very 
dififerent  idiom,  had  the  same  origin  with  the  Sanscrit.  The 
old  Persian  might  be  added  to  the  same  family* 

Lieut*  Wilkins,  in  the  Asiatic  researches,  has  shewn  that  tlie 
words  used  at  the  close  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  pure 
Sanscrit.  That  the  Sanscrit  can  be  traced  in  the  Irish,  and 
therefore  in  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician,  is  now  settled*  Tliat 
we  find  it  insinuated  in  the  German,  and  with  the  Greek,  in  the 
Welsh  or  Celtic,  is  also  out  of  dispute.  Who  spake  the  Sans- 
crit language  f  What  people  constructed,  arranged  and  en- 
pk>yed,  for  their  common  use,  this  tongue,  so  exquisite  and 
refined  f  That  people  whose  profound  knowledge  and  astronomic 

*  Nor.  Amer.  Rev.  Jan.  18S9,  p.  24. 
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skill,  enabled  the  compiler  of  the  Surya  Siddjanta,  to  collect 
together  that  system  of  astronomical  rules  and  practices,  of 
which,  excellent  as  they  are,  and  different  as  the  Hindoo  is  for 
the  most  part  from  the  Greek  astronomy,  no  Brahmin,  known  to 
history  or  tradition,  ever  understood  the  source,  or  the  demon- 
stratioo.  Who  were  that  people,  where  did  they  live,  what  is 
their  history  ?  We  leave  this  puzzling  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  opponents  ofM.  Bailly. 

The  ancient  Zend  and  Pahlivi,  perhaps  dialects  of  the  Sans- 
crit, exist  as  a  written  language  in  Persia ;  when  -were  they 
spoken  ?  who  spake  them  ?  Sir  Wm.  Jones  assumes,  that  they 
were  the  ancient  language  of  Iran.  Perhaps  it  was  so ;  but 
who  brought  these  dialects  into  Iran  f  Were  they  confined  to 
Iran  i  VVhen  did  they  come  into,  when  did  they  go  out  of  use  f 
Time  has  placed  oblivion  as  a  guard  over  these  objects  of  cu- 
rious inquiry :  prohibiting  approach,  there  he  stands ! 

Major  Vallancey  has  shewn,  as  we  think  conclusively,  that 
the  Ogham  and  Persepolitan  characters  relate  to  a  language  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  known  history ;  the  language  known  per- 
haps to  the  Hercules  Ogmius  of  Lucian.  This  has  met  the  fate 
of  his  Irish  translation  of  the  scene  in  Plautus ;  derided,  but 
never  refuted.  It  is  dangerous  to  stride  so  far  that  the  feeble 
powers  of  contemporaries  cannot  enable  them  to  follow  us.  But 
Yallancey's  day  is  coming  on :  Reiutscuahtr  qwBjam  cecidere,"^ 
We  think  our  readers  in  this  country  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  a 
tabular  view  ofBochart's  and  Vallancey's  explanation  of  that  cu- 
rious specimen  of  Carthagino-PhePtcian,  Phenico^Samaritan, 
and  Irish. 

Secondly^  as  to  the  remnants  traceable  of  ancient  oHronomic 
knowledge : — 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy, 
and  the  history  of  Indian  astrotiomy  by  Mr.  Bailly  ;  then  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  Asiatic  researches, 
fixing  the  date  of  the  Surya  Siddyanta,  and  shewing,  as  wo 
think,  with  great  probability,  in  what  way  the  supposed  ancient 
observations  pretended  to  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  astro- 
nomers at  the  commencement  of  the  Kaliyoiig,  might  have  been 
settled  by  assuming  astronomical  appearances,  and  calculating 
backivard,  in  recent  times*  We  then  perused  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Playfair,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions ;  and  then 
the  review  of  the  controversy,  by  Delambre,  in  his  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy  (4to.  1817)  from  page  400  to  537,  and  his 
review  of  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Translation  of  the  Liliwati :  and 
the  observations  of  Delambre  on  the  Bija  Ganita.  The  impres- 
sion left\>n  our  minds  after  a  laborious  perusal  of  these  doca* 
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ments,  is,  that  Bailly  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  many  of 
astronomical  calculations,  but  that  there  is  a  manifest  inclina* 
tion  among  his  critics  to  destroy  the  character  of  bis  whole  sys- 
tem. We  think  no  one  can  peruse  the  criticisms  upon  it  by 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Delambre,  without  being  struck  with  this 
intention  glaring  upon  the  face  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
very  ingenious  and  plausible  objections  of  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Bentley,  we  are  of  opinion  with  Professor  Pfayfair,  that  the  pro- 
cesses these  gentlemen  think  the  Hindoos  have  adopted,  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place ;  inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  know- 
ledge of  astronomical  facts,  which  have  not  long  been  knovra, 
and  which  the  Hindoos  could  not  have  known.  What  Messrs* 
Davis  and  Bentley,  with  the  aid  of  modern  facts  can  do  now,  no 
Hindoo  could  have  done  a  century  ago.  The  results  produced 
imply  more  accurate  knowledge  than  any  modern  Hindoo  can 
be  presumed  to  possess. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter  here  into  a  criticism  of  the 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentley,  to  determine  the  dates  of  the 
Tirvalore  tables  and  the  Surya  Siddyanta ;  we  will  assume  the 
dates  he  has  assigned,  viz.  the  year  1281  for  the  Tirvalore 
tables,  and  1060  for  the  Surya  Siddyanta.  Is  there  the  slightest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  theorems  on  which  those  tables  and 
processes  are  founded  f  Granting  that  Varaha  lived  after  the 
Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  is  there  even  the  shadow  of  proof  that 
he  or  any  other  Brahmin  ever  resorted  to  that  source  of  know- 
ledge, even  if  it  were  adequate  f  Is  there  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  any  Brahmin  so  far  forgetting  the  injunctions  of  his  caste,  as 
to  travel.^  to  travel  especially  into  Greece?  Is  there  the 
shadow  of  proof  that  Varaha,  or  any  other  Brahmin  of  that  day, 
was  acquainted  with  the  theorems  and  these  demonstrations  on 
which  the  practical  directions  of  the  Surya  Siddyanta  are 
founded  ?  we  know  of  none*  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  admis- 
sions of  Delambre,  in  p.  478  of  the  chapter  on  Indian  Astronomy, 
and  he  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  Indian  Astronomy  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
ferior, but  that  it  must  be  referred  to  a  very  different  era,  and 
a  very  different  people :  exactly  the  conclusion  that  Bailly  arrives 
at,  although  he  suspects  the  travelling  philosophers  of  that 
people  to  have  profited  by  an  eastern  knowledge.  To  suppose 
that  calculations  approaching  to  accuracy,  could  be  made  for 
the  year  3100  before  Christ,  by  means  of  directions  found  in  a 
book  published  in  10(X)  of  the  Christian  era,  is  a  draft  on  our 
eredulity,  which  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  honour. 

Delambre,  in  p.  517,  remarks,  that  from  a  calculation  of  the 
eclipse  of  Mondliay,  November  2«  1789,  made  according  to  the 
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tables  in  the  Surya  Sidclyaiita»  it  appears  that  the  Monday  of 
the  Indians  is  like  our  Monday*  dedicated  to  the  moon,  Soinoh 
var»    He  does  not  account  for  this  coincidence. 

Allowing  the  justice  even  of  the  major  part  of  Delambre's 
criticisms,  the  main  system  of  M.  Batlly  remains  unshaken. 
His  powers  of  laborious  research,  his  great  talent  for  inductive 
reasoning,  the  luminous  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  the  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  of  his  style,  are  qualiBcations  that  place  him 
far  above  his  critics,  and  promise  a  longer  duration  to  the  sys* 
tem  of  opinions  he  has  adopted,  than  such  opponents  would  be 
inclined  to  allow.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  fanciful 
character  of  some  of  his  chronological  calculations,  but  he  has 
brought  out  a  series  of  periods,  approximating  so  nearly  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  that  every  biblical  critic  will  feel 
himself  under  obligations  to  M.  Bailly's  ingenuity. 

We  proceed  then  to  an  examination  of  astronomical  facts ; 
all  of  them  forcibly  argued,  and  all  of  them  deduced  with  great 
ingenuity,  though  with  more  or  less  probability. 

The  universal  reception  of  the  same  number  of  planets,  bear* 
ing  the  same  names.  The  seven  days  of  the  week  also,  in  the 
same  succession,  with  the  same  name,  common  not  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only,  but  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Indians, 
to  the  Chinese.  These  names  and  this  order  of  succession  are 
not  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  they  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  arbitrary,  or  else  founded  on  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  and  to  history.  Whence  comes  this  coincidence,  but  from 
its  being  part  of  a  system,  invented  and  adopted  by  people  long 
anterior  to  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  ? 

Again.  The  measurement  of  time  by  lunar  and  solar  years. 
The  Metonic  cycle  of  lunar  revolution  of  nineteen  years ;  not 
the  invention  of  Meton,  because  known  traditionally  to  the 
Chinese  and  Siamese,  and  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  iii.  as  in  use  among  the  Hyperboreans,  a  people  living  cer- 
tainly between  50  and  60**  north. 

Again.  The  Neros  or  luni-solar  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
Bientioned  by  Josephus,  and  attributed  by  him  to  the  Patriarchs, 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  at  least  twelve  hundred 
years  observation,  previously  to  its  adoption.  This  period  implies 
a  computation  of  the  solar  year  at  365  days,  5  hours,  51  minutes, 
and  36  seconds :  a  computation  not  varying  from  the  truth; 
more  than  three  minutes,  and  considerably  more  accurate  than 
the  computation  adopted  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  (365  d. 
5h.  55m.  12s.)  Our  modern  calculation  is  365  days,  5  hours, 
43  minutes,  and  45}  aeconds.    This  cycle  implies,  that  if  (he 
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what  support  this  theory  of  a  lost  and  cmliced  people,  can 
derive  from  mfihUogy. 

The  first  general  object  of  worship  among  maBkind,  forgetful 
of,  or  oninstructed  by  Revelation,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Sun — Fire.  This  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  Sabians  to 
the  heavenly  host :  and  thence,  by  astronomical  and  poetical 
fictions  and  personifications,  to  the  infinite  number  of  deities  that 
constituted  the  vulgar  objects  of  Pagan  worship^  This  being, 
the  Sun,  was  the  universal  Hercules  of  the  most  ancient  nations  s 
the  Apollo  and  the  Adonis  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phe- 
nicians  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
notice  the  universally  conceded  fact,  that  among  the  most  an- 
cient and  earliest  of  Pagan  nations,  the  roost  ancient  and  earliest 
object  of  worship  was  the  Sun.  How  and  why  did  this  happen, 
and  where  ?  Would  the  Sun  be  an  object  of  adoration  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  or  the  sands  of  Africa  ?  Not  other* 
wise  than  as  the  principle  of  destruction  and  of  evil.  Arimanes 
became  so  among  the  Persians,  or  Pluto  among  the  Greeks,  or 
Odin  in  the  Runic  mythology,  not  tat  his  benefits,  but  his  power* 
Who  would  be  likely  to  worship  the  Sun  ?  Those  who  felt  Us 
benefits ;  those  who,  under  the  fiction  of  the  six  months  resi- 
dence of  Adonis  with  Proserpine,  would  deplore,  because  they 
would  feel  his  loss  ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern  clime.  De- 
lambre  thinks  this  idea  void  of  all  foundation.  So  would  any 
man,  perhaps,  whose  laborious  life  had  been  occupied  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  who  oould  see  and  feel  no  further.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  such  a  notion  having  no  weight,  with  a  dull 
calculator  like  Delambre.  To  us,  however,  it  appears,  the  idea 
is  not  merely  ingenious,  but  natural  and  reasonable ;  and  it 
would  with  us,  give  a  preponderance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
sun-worshippers  came  first  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain.  We  do  not  push  the  fable  of  Adonis  and  Proser- 
pine, and  Adonis  and  Venus  into  the  regions, 

Where  Heda  from  his  half-year's  deep 
Wakes  and  hails  the  thawing  deep. 

• 

The  common  period  of  six  mouths  winter  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, will  sufficiently  serve  to  account  for  its  origin.  But  w# 
state  it  as  probable  in  itself,  without  further  argument,  that 
sun-worship  and  fire-worship  commenced  not  in  the  south,  but 
the  northern  regions.  The  most  ancient  history  of  all  the  most 
ancient  nations,  gives  the  precedence  in  point  of  time  to  this  form 
of  worship,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  it  was  derived  from  the 
earliest  of  all  people,  after  the  instructions  given  to  the  imme- 
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diate  pcwterity  of  Adam  became  forgotten  and  neglected,  ai 
appears  from  the  Scripture  to  have  been  the  cave. 

The  wars  of  the  Giants  a^inst  the  Gods,  the  Titans— part 
of  the  fabulous  account  of  the  Atlantides,  are  manifestly  the  same 
with  the  Dives  and  Peris  of  Persia,  their  Genii  and  Fairies.  They 
are  practical  accounts  of  the  wars  between  the  northern  invaders 
on  one  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south,  who  struggled  to  maintain  their  possessions.  The  tra- 
ditions of  these  wars  extend  from  China  to  the  Nile :  they  have 
a  common  ori/^n — an  origin,  in  a  fact  so  intrinsically  probable, 
as  to  be  indisputable. 

The  fable  of  the  Phenix  is  found  in  the  Edda.*  It  is  a  bird 
who  flies  from  the  northern  regions  to  Ethiopia,  where  it  burns 
itself;  and  from  its  ashes  proceeds  a  red  worm,  which  soon  be- 
comes another  Phenix,  and  flies  back  to  the  north  again.  The 
duration  of  the  life  of  this  bird  is  300  days.  He  disappears  for 
sixty-five  days.  What  latitude  does  this  apply  to,  where  the  sun 
is  absent  for  sixty-five  days  f    Lat.  71^  north. 

Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  (1.  i.  c.  9)  says  that  Janus  was 
figured  with  the  number  300  in  his  right  hand,  and  05  in  his  left. 
Is  not  this  a  deity  of  lat.  TIP 

Ptolemy  gives  calendars  of  observations  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  made  in  a  climate  where  the  longest  day 
is  sixteen  hours.t  What  climate  is  that  f  Lat.  49,  where  Se^ 
lioginskoi  is  placed. 

Zoroaster,  the  law-giver  of  the  Persians,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
as  translated  by  H.  Anquetil,  (v.  ii.  p.  400)  says  the  longest  day 
is  double  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  in  winter.  That  is, 
sixteen  hours  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  Where  was  that 
observation  made,  if  true?  In  lat.  49.  We  must  go  thus  far 
then  to  the  north,  in  search  of  the  ancient  repositories  of  know- 
ledge. And  why  not  as  well  as  to  Paris  or  London  now  f  Who 
will  say  that  Edinburgh,  in  latitude  56,  is  too  far  north  for 
-kaowledge.  Does  not  this  northern  appropriation  explain  the 
six  months  life  of  Proserpin^e  with  her  mother  Ceres  upon  earth, 
and  six  months  with  Pluto  f  Does  it  not  explain  the  fable  of 
the  Phenix  ?  the  statue  of  Janus  ?  the  death  of  Adonis  f 

But  in  writing  a  review,  we  must  not  write  a  volume;  although 
the  sob|ect,  even  in  moderate  detail,  would  require  no  small 
one.  We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  preliminary  essay,  with 
Bome  remarks  in  aid  of  the  bold  and  fearless  march  of  M.  Bailly, 
in  placing  bis  Hyperboreans  and  Atlantides  in  a  latitude  so  truly 
Hyperboreao.    This  served  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  had  more  ac- 

*  Rodbeck  Atlaiitiea,  ▼.  ii.  p.  345.       t  De  apparenttis  in  Uraoologioii,  p,  71^ 
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quired  knowledge  than  real  talent,  as  a  subject  of  sarcasm ; 
although  Bailly  has  a  letter  expressly  on  the  greater  warmth  of 
the  northern  climates  formerly  than  now,  and  Sir  William 
knew  it. 

We  are  not  about  to  waste  our  own  time,  or  the  time  of  the 
reader,  by  an  elaborate  proof  of  what  no  man,  competent  to 
the  question,  will  deny.  It  is  not  ours  actum  agere^  or  to  do 
more  than  state,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  globe,  the  earth, 
has  for  many  thousand  years  been,  and  at  this  moment  is,  in 
actual  fusion :  and  that  this  statement  will  apply  to  the  nucleus 
over  which  we  stand,  of  about  7900  miles  in  diameter,  after  de- 
ducting the  thickness  of  the  crust.  That  the  thin  crust  of  which  we 
inhahit  the  surface — the  outward  rind  of  our  orange,  consists  of 
oxyds  of  the  metalloids,  gradually  oxyded  by  air  and  water,  then 
eooled  and  consolidated.:  a  process  which  commenced  at  a 
period  beyond  our  inclination  to  investigate.  We  do  not  believe 
in  any  change  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic ;  1st,  because  we 
have  no  evidence  of  it;  and  2ly,  because  the  known  facts  can 
be  explained  without  it. 

The  consolidation  of  fifty  miles  thick  of  strata,  one  thin  layer 
after  another,  will  have  taken  no  small  number  ofyears  to  effect; 
but  in  some  intermediate  time,  betweeen  the  commencement 
of  the  process  and  the  present  day,  the  warmth  of  the  northern 
climates  must  of  necessity  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  now; 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  radiation  of  caloric  from  the  fluid  mass 
below,  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  strata  and  the  many 
fissures  through  which  the  heat  was  transmitted.  In  those  days, 
we  might  well  caution  an  inhabitant  of  our  globe  to  take  heed 
to  his  paths ;  inceditper  ignei  dneri  doloso^  suppasUas.  In  those' 
days,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  cataclysms  and  debacles, 
forcible  changes  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  taking  place  of  the 
submersed  dry  land,  repeated  and  extensive  deluges  in  con- 
sequence, would  put  in  frequent  danger  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  too,  let  it  be  considered,  the  mass  of  polar 
ice  which  has  within  even  a  short  period  so  increased,  as  to 
render  Greenland  an  unapfuropriate  appellation,  was  not  ice  but 
water.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  hear  of  the  Noachian 
deluge,  the  Ogygian  deluge,  the  Deucalian  deluge.  Whether 
the  Noachian  deluge  was  universal  as  is  generally  believed,  or 
the  deluge  of  all  the  land  then  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Asia,  will  depend  on  the  translation  we  give  to  I^Kil 
which  may  signify  either  the  earth  or  the  land.*  If  we  assign  to 
it  the  first  meaning,  the  deluge  was  universal:  if  the  second,  it 

*  Is  used  for  limited  districts  of  country,  in  Gen.  z.  SO,  31,  5.. Gen.  ii.  11^  14.. 
Deot.  vl.  1, 3^  10.  Ps.  X.  16.  evi.  ^.  cv.  44.  et  t1. 
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may  have  been  of  the  land  then  inhabited.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  either  translation  is  consistent  with  the  expressions  of  the 
sacred  historian  ;  but  the  first  meaning  implies  a  miracle,  and 
the  second  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  assign  secondary  canses,  acting 
according  to  known  laws,  and  sufficient  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  this  part  of  holy  writ.  Whether  the  rule, 
fiec  Deui  inienit  nin  digmts  vindice  nodugj  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  present  instance,  the  reader  must  judge.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  if  the  acknowledged  facts  cannot  be  explained  with- 
out a  miracle,  we  must  admit  the  miracle;  if  they  can,  we  ought 
not  to  resort  to  supernatural  interposition,  when  the  known 
action  of  secondary  causes  will  suffice. 

When  we  assign  fifty  miles  as  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  we  do  it  at  hazard :  we,  have  no  sufficient  data ;  nor 
can  we  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions  undoubt- 
edly taking  place  under  the  old  granite  with  a  thickness  so 
great.     We  refer  to  Cordier'6  late  paper,  in  Silliman's  journal. 

That  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  at  this  moment,  and  from  its 
very  first  formation  constantly  has  been,  in  a  state  of  igneous 
fusion,  is  demonstrable.  1st.  it  was  so  at  its  origin,  or  the  flat- 
tening at  the  poles  could  not  have  taken  place.  21y.  Every  vol- 
canic eruption  throws  out  fused  masses  that  continue  red  hot 
for  many  years  under  the  outward  crust  of  cinders.  Sly.  Three 
hundred  experiments  have  shown,  that  on  descending  from  the 
surfiice  into  deep  mines,  the  warmth  increases  about  12°  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  every  otie  thousand  feet  of  descent.  This  has 
been  ascertained,  after  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
burning  of  candles,  or  the  warmth  of  the  human  body,  and 
avoiding  these  causes  of  deduction  wherever  it  was  possible. 
4ly.  The  organic  remains  of  the  plants  and  the  animals  of 
southern  Asia,  abound  in  Siberia  under  circumstances  which 
show  that  they  must  have  lived  and  died  there.  Siberia,  there- 
fore, has  been  formerly  as  warm  as  southern  Asia,  the  sua 
being  then  just  as  it  now  is.  Are  not  excellent  pine-apples 
rais^  in  the  hot-houses  of  England  ?  We  refer  the  reader  to 
Cordier's  essay,  of  which  a  full  abstract  and  account  may  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal ;  to  the  treatises 
of  Scrope  and  Daubeny  on  volcanoes,  to  the  last  paper  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  essay  of  Von  Humboldt 
on  the  structure  of  volcanoes.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
that  essay,  which  receiving  our  own  full  assent,  we  think  is  also 
entitled  to  the  assent  of  the  reader. 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  a  heat  indicated  by 
experiments  made  with  the  thermometer,  and  the  phenomena  of  voh»-> 
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noes,  that  the  eaufle  c^one  of  the  moit  astoniihinf  phenomena  which 
the  knowledge  of  petrifactions  presents  to  us,  remde^  Tropical  fbnnf 
of  animals,  arborescent  ferns,  palms,  and  bamboos,  occur  imbedded  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The  primitive  world,  CTery  where, 
discloses  to  us  a  distribution  of  organic  forms,  which  is  in  opposition  to 
the  present  existing  state  of  climates.  To  solve  so  important  a  problem, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  a  great  number  of  hypotheses,  such  as  the  ap* 
proach  of  a  comet,  the  change  of  obliquity  of  the  echptic,  the  increase 
of  intensity  of  solar  heat.  None  of  these  hypotheses  has  been  able  to 
satisfy,  at  the  same  time,  the  astronomer,  the  natural  philoeopher,  and 
the  geologist. 

'*  As  to  ray  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  leave  the  earth*s  axis  in  its 
position.  I  admit  no  change  in  the  radiation  of  the  solar  disk ;  a 
change  by  which  a  celebrated  philosopher  thought  he  could  explain  the 
ffood  and  bad  harvests  of  our  fields.  But  I  imagine  that  in  each  planet, 
independently  of  its  relations  to  a  central  body,  and  of  its  astronomical 
position,  there  exist  numerous  causes  of  the  developement  of  heat,  whe* 
ther  by  the  chemical  processes  of  oxydation,  or  by  the  precipitation  and 
ehanges  of  capacity  of  bodies,  or  by  the  augmentation  of  the  electro* 
magnetic  intensity,  or  the  communicatioo  between  the  external  and 
internal  parts  of  the  globe. 

**  When  in  the  primitive  world,  the  deeply-fissured  crust  of  the  earth 
exhaled  heat  by  these  apertures,  perhaps  during  many  centuries,  palms, 
arborescent  ferns,  and  the  animals  of  warm  climates  lived  in  vast  expan« 
ses  of  country  ;  (from  whence  they  are  now  excluded.)  According  to 
this  system  of  things,  which  I  have  already  indicated  in  niy  work,  enti* 
tied  *  Es»ai  GeognoiHgue  mr  le  gisemeni  des  tvekti  dans  U$  demt 
HemuphereM*  the  temperature  of  vcdcanoes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  same  causes'  which  now  produce  such' 
Inghtful  ravages,  would  formerly  have  made  the  richest  vegetation  to 
spring  in  every  zone,  from  the  newly  oxydized  envelope  of  the  earth, 
and  the  deeply-fissured  strata  of  its  rocks. 

**  If  in  order  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  the  tropical  forms  that 
occur  buried  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  it  is  assumed  that  ele- 
phants, covered  with  long  hair,  now  immersed  in  the  polar  ice,  were 
originally  natives  of  those  climates ;  and,  that  fbrms  resembling  the 
same  principal  type,  such  as  that  of  lions  and  lynxes,  maj  have  lived  at 
the  same  time  in  very  dififerent  climates — such  a  mode  of  explanation 
would  yet  be  inapplicable  to  the  vegetable  productions.  For  reasons 
which  vegetable  physiology  discloses,  palms,  bananas,  and  arborescent 
monocotyledonous  plants,  are  unable  to  support  the  cold  of  the  northern 
countries ;  and,  in  the  seognostical  problem  which  we  are  here  exam- 
ining, it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  separate  the  plants  from  the  animals. 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  embrace  the  two 
forms.*' 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  no  person  competent  to  judge 
of  it  in  the  present  day,  will,  for  a  moment,  dissent.  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  all  the  objections  to  M.  Bailly's  theory,  deduced  from 
the  assumed  cold  of  the  northern  regions,  melt  away  like  the 
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snows  on  the  approach  of  summer.  In  die  year  1776,  all  this 
was,  in  substance,  foreseen  and  argued  ajt  length  by  M.  Bailly, 
in  his  Lettres  sur  I'Atlantide,  with  a  distinctness,  a  sagacity, 
and  a  fearlessness,  that  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  clear  sight- 
ed talent  could  dictate. 

We  hope  and  trust,  the  discussions  on  this  curious  subject 
will  continue,  till  the  literary  portion  of  the  public  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  final  opinion  concerning  it.  Like  the  organic 
remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the  globe,  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  intimately  connected  with  the  primoTal  history,  both 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants :  and  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion will  serve  to  excite  and  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  even 
if  it  should  do  no  more. 

When  a  traveller  passes  through  our  western  country,  and 
observes  the  very  frequent  remains  of  fortifications  manifestly- 
intended  for  the  defence  of  a  people  more  numerous,  more  civi- 
lized, and  better  informed  than  any  tribe  of  North- American 
Indians  now  known— ^when  he  inquires  if  any  trace  of  tradition's 
ary  history  of  these  former  people,  now  remains  among  those 
who  have  taken  their  place,  and  finds  none— does  he  hesitate, 
nevertheless,  to  believe  that  a  race  of  people,  capable  of  con- 
structing these  defensive  works,  did  formerly  inhabit  the  coun- 
try f  Who  doubts  if  some  nation  competent  to  the  building  of 
PersepoIisandBalbec,and  the  works  at  Elephantis  and  EUora, 
did  actually  exist  and  build  them  ?  If  we  see  manifest  traces  of 
skill,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  can  we  avoid  referring  them 
to  some  intelligent  agent  as  the  author  of  them  i 

So,  if  we  glean  from  scattered  history  the  positive  proofs  of 
skill  and  knowledge,  far  anterior  to  any  now  known  nation,  or 
to  any  people  regularly  known  to  history,  can  we  help  referring 
them  to  some  nation  now  no  more,  to  some  people  who  actually 
lived  and  once  possessed  them  i  Is  it  not  fair  then,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  to  connect  the  scattered  facts, 
and  make  out  a  tale  consisting  with  probability,  although  not 
strictly  conformable  to  our  previous  ignorance,  or  our  early  pre- 
judices ?  H.  Bailly  has  done  this,  with  a  diligence,  a  clear 
sightedness,  a  skill,  a  mass  of  learning,  an  unlooked-for  induc- 
tion of  fact,  a  luminous  course  of  reasoning,  and  a  style  of  un- 
common clearness  and  eloquence,  to  which  we  know  hut  few 
equals.  He  has  not  received  the  credit  due  to  him,  because  he 
went  too  far  ahead  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  But  his  eclipse 
is  not  destined  to  continue  much  longer ;  his  winter  period  of 
darkness  and  oblivion  has  nearly  passed  away ;  and  we  may 
safely  prophecy,  although  be  may  occasionally  have  erred  in  ar- 
dently pursuing  a  new  soarce  of  knowledge,  that  with  all  his 
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very  pardonable  faults  and  mistakes — ^  maculce  quas  aut  incuria 
fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura%  be  will  emerge  from  tbe 
temporary  obscurity  which  envy  and  dulness  have  contrived  to 
cast  around  him.* 

We  are  now  enabled  to  proceed  more  satisfactorily  than 
without  this  trouble  we  could  havedone,  to  a  review  of  the  work 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  Celtic  Druids  by  God- 
frey Higgins,  Esq. 

The  author  proposes  in  this  work  to  shew,  that  the  Druids  of 
the  British  Isles  were  the  priests  of  a  very  ancient  nation  called 
Celts.  That  these  Celtn  were  a  colony  from  the  first  race  of 
people — a  learned  and  enlightened  people,  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  who  escaped  the  effects  of  the  deluge  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  That  they  were  the  earliest  occupiers  of 
Greece,  Italy,  France  and  Briton,  arriving  in  those  places  by  a 
route  nearly  along  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  (He  had 
better  have  adopted  north  of  50<».)  That  in  a  similar  manner, 
colonies  advanced  from  tbe  same  great  nation  by  a  southern 
line  through  Asia,  peopling  Syria  and  Africa,  and  arriving  at 

**  We  promised  to  sunest,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  student,  the  course  of 
reeding  that  has  enablea  ns  to  come  to  these  cooclusioas.  In  London  or  Paris,  we 
should  not  thus  intrude  ourselves;  but  these  Investigations,  and  the  libraries  that  en- 
able us  to  pursue  them,  are  not  yet  common  among  us.  At  the  hasard,  therefore, 
of  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  useful  >- 

Bochafti  Phaleg  et  Chanaan,  4to.  1674.    Indispeosable. 

Pearon  on  tbe  Antiquity  of  Nations.    Jones'  translation,  1706. 

Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  3  vols.  4to.  second  edition,  1775.  ^ 

Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  Origines  Gentium,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Major  Vallancey's  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Hbtory  of  Ireland,  1786. 

The  reader  must  be  strongly  on  his  guard  against  the  etymological  propensities, 
of  the  three  last  named  authors. 

Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis. 

Lettres  sur  l*Atlantide,  par  M.  Bailly,  2  vols.  8vo.  1779. 

Histoire  de  rAstronomie,  ancienne,  4to.  parM.  Bailly,  second  edition,  1781. 

,  modeme,  3  vols,  4to.  par  M.  Bailly,  1785. 
■  Indienne  et  Orientale,  par  M.  Bailly,  4to.  1787. 

,  ancienne,  par  M.  Delambre,  2  vols.  4to.  1817. 

Origine  de  Tous  Les  Cultes,  par  M.  Dupuis,  8vo.  7  v.  edit,  of  M.  Auguis,  182SiS. 

Pinkerton  on  the  Goths,  6vo.  1787. 

Dutens,  Origine  des  Decouvertes  attribu^s  aux  modemes,  2  vols.  8vo.  1776.  ^ 

The  Papers  on  Indian  Astronomy,  bv  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  Asiatic 

Researches,  vols.  2, 6,  8. 

'■■  by  Professor  Playfair,  in  the  Edinb.  Phil^so- 

phical  Transactions,  2  vols. 

The  Disquisitions  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  4to.  edit,  of  his  woriu^ 
1799 

The  Remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  Sanscrit  words  used  at  the  close  of  the  Ele«- 
slnian  Mysteries.    Asiatic  Researches. 

Zend-Avesta,  translated  by  Anquetil,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Gentil  sur  I'Aatronomie  des  Indie  ns  in  the  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1772. 

Rudbeck's  Atlantica,  Professor  Rask's  Edda,  2  vols.  Stockholm,  1818,  Huddle- 
atone*s  edition  of  Toland  on  the  Druids,  we  have  referred  to,  but  at  second  hand ;  wa 
do  not  possess  them.    The  list  above  given  is  of  books  on  our  table,  and  the  origi-., 
sal  authorities  cited,  for  tbe  most  part  within  ow  reach. 
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last  by  sea,  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar) at  Britaiu.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  mode  in  which 
the  ancient  patriarchal  religions,  as  well  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy  were  founded,  will  be  pointed  out :  and  the  author  flatters 
himself  that  he  shall  have  much  strengthened  the  foundation  of 
rational  Christianity.  He  will  show  that  all  the  languages  of 
the  Western  world  were  the  same  ;  and  that  one  system  of  let- 
ters, that  of  the  ancient  Irish  Druids,  pervaded  the  whole — was 
common  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  Gaul — to  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia  and  Hindostan :  and  that 
one  of  the  two  alphabets  of  the  same  system,  in  which  the  an- 
cient Irish  manuscripts  are  written,  namely,  the  Betk-luuhnum 
came  by  Gaul  through  Britain  to  Ireland;  and  the  Bobeloth 
came  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,     (xcvi.) 

Such  is  the  system  propounded  in  the  present  work.  The 
reader  will  now  perceive  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  contro- 
versy that  began  with  M.  Bailly,  and  that  our  preliminary  re- 
marks were  necessary  to  a  full  understfinding  of  the  whole 
ground  of  contest.  Mr.  Higgins'  theory  in  favour  of  the  Celts, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's,  which  holds  that  an- 
cient people  in  great  contempt.  Mr.  Higgins  takes  very  little 
notice  of  Pinkerton's  theory,  his  arguments  or  authorities ;  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Huddlestone's  edition  of  Toland,  as  having 
placed  Pinkerton  hors  de  combat.  We  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  Huddlestone's  book.  Such  publications  are  not  of  ready 
HCcess  with  us.    We  must,  therefore,  get  on  without  it. 


Art.  VIII. — Naxraiive  cfa  Journey  from  Comiantinopie  to  Eng- 
land.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh.  London,  printed — Philadel- 
phia, reprinted.     1828.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  270. 

This  small  work  contains  the  narrative  of  a  rapid  journey 
in  the  fall  of  1827,  from  Constantinople  through  Romelia,  Bul- 
garia, Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  and  on- 
wards to  England.  It  presents  a  clear,  concise  and  graphic 
delineation  of  the  country  over  which  the  author  travelled,  and 
the  people  whom  he  encountered :  and  derives  an  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that  his  route  lay  directly  across 
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that  region  which  has  been  so  often  the  theatre  of  war,  whose 
soil  is  again  stained  by  the  embittered  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
of  the  Russian  and  the  Turk,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  is  now  turned  with  anxious,  if  not  intense  expec- 
tation. 

Mr.  Walsh  resided  many  years  at  Constantinople  as  Chap- 
lain to  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Strangford.  He  appears 
to  be  an  intelligent  and  impartial  observer.  His  remarks  upon 
the  Turkish  Empire — its  laws,  religion  and  policy  are  probably 
reserved  for  a  more  elaborate  work ;  for  the  information  he  has 
given  us  in  this  journal,  in  relation  to  the  great  transactions  of 
Turkey,  has  all  been  incidental  as  if  brought  out  by  casual  as- 
sociations, rather  than  as  forming  a  part  of  his  original  design; 
and  he  merely  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  the  oecurrencesof  his  journey  recals  them  to  his 
recollection. 

The  country  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube  is  an  immense 
plain,  open,  dry  and  level,  which  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  an  in- 
vading army,  were  it  not  intersected  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Bal- 
kan. In  fact,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  *^  it  appears  as  if  the  country  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Propontis,  was  originally  a  dead,  flat  surface, 
when,  by  some  convulsions  of  nature,  this  ridge  of  mountains 
was  thrown  up,  which  divided  the  country  like  a  vast  wall,  run- 
ning from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic."  The  part  of  the 
plain  lying  to  the  south  of  this  chain  of  mountains  was  the  an- 
cient Thrace,  and  is  now  Romelia  ;  the  part  to  the  north,  the 
ancient  Mcesia,  is  the  modern  Bulgaiia. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  more  important  topics  alluded  to  in  this 
work,  we  will  notice  some  of  the  arrangements  and  comforts  of 
Turkish  travelling,  and  accompany  our  author  over  some  part 
of  his  rude  but  romantic  road : — 

"  The  ideas  of  travelling,  which  you  have  formed  from  experience, 
are  associated  closely  with  emootb  roads,  easy  carriages,  neat  inns,  com- 
fortable suppers,  and  warm  beds ;  and  where  these  are  to  be  found,  all 
seasons  of  the  year  are  pretty  much  alike  to  the  traveller :  but  conceive 
travelling  through  a  country  in  winter,  where,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  inns,  no  suppers,  and  no  beds !  the  only 
roads  are  beaten  pathways,  made  by  one  horseman  and  followed  by 
another,  and  every  man  may  make  one  for  himself  if  he  pleases.  The 
only  carriages  are  wooden  planks,  laid  upon  rough  wheels,  called  aru- 
bas,  drawn  with  cords  by  buffaloes,  which  are  seldom  used  except  for 
burthens.  The  only  inns  are  large  stables,  where  nothing  is  to  be  had 
but  chopped  straw.  The  only  suppers  are  what  you  may  pick  up  on 
the  road,  if  you  are  so  fortunate,  and  bring  it  to  where  you  stop  for  the 
night ;  and  the  only  beds  are  the  chopped  straw  in  the  stable,  or  a  deal 
hpiard  in  the  cock-loft  over  it ;  and  even  this,  in  many  places,  is  not  t# 
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be  had.  There  are,  doabtless,  exceptions  to  this  general  picture,  as  I 
mjself  ezperienoed ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  true :  and  such  is  the  actual 
state  of  travelling  at  this  day,  in  most  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire 
Uutnwb  which  I  faa?e  passed,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

*'  The  companion  I  proposed  to  take  with  me  was  my  old  friend  Mus- 
lapha,  a  Tartar  janissary  attached  to  the  Enghsh  palace.  He  had  beea 
originally  a  native  of  Switzeriaud,  and  wris  placed  in  the  service  of  a 
merchant  at  Leghorn  when  very  young.  In  making  a  voyage  with  him 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  taken  by  an  African  corsair,  and  sold  at 
Cairo.  After  (Missing  through  the  hands  of  several  masters,  he  turned 
Turk ;  and  so  was  redeemed  from  a  state  of  slavery,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  Unlike  the 
usual  character  of  renegadoes,  he  was  not  a  hater  and  persecutor  of  hie 
former  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more  attached  to  them  than  ever, 
and  well  pleased  with  ewery  opportunity  of  serving  them.  He  spoke 
eome  English,  and  was  the  medium  through. which  I  have  obtained 
much  local  information.  I  put  myself  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  found 
him,  on  all  occasions,  not  only  an  essentially  useful  but  an  attached  and 
faithful  fellow.  As  he  had  traversed  Turkey  in  all  directions  as  a  Tar- 
tar courier,  he  was  quite  expert  at  every  arrangement  necessary  for  our 
journey ;  and  on  the  morning  we  set  out,  I  found  the  following  prepft* 
rations: — 

**  A  janissary  cloak,  which  was  to  serve  for  every  thing.  This  most 
useful  of  all  coverings  is  made  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair,  and  is  of  a  tex- 
ture as  thick  and  rigid  as  a  deal  board.  When  you  get  into  it,  it  stands 
about  you  Uke  a  centry  box,  and  protects  you  against  wind  and  weathen 
The  Tartar  janissaries,  in  passing  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Asia* 
covered  with  snow,  are  frequently  out  with  despatches  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  travelling  with  all  their  speed  day  and  night  on  horseback. 
Mature  cannot  endure  so  long  a  suspension  from  sleep,  so  they  acquire 
the  habit  of  sleeping  as  they  ride.  Covered  under  this  stiff  cloak,  aeia 
a  canopy-bed,  they  jog  on  at  night  in  profound  repose,  trusting  to  the 
instinct  of  the  horse  that  carries  them.  Next,  a  canister  of  Mocha  cof- 
fee. The  greater  part  of  the  coffee  used  in  Turkey  is  sent  from  our 
West-India  plantations,  and  Mocha  coffee  is  as  great  a  rarity  in  Con- 
etantinople  as  in  London.  A  cargo  had  been  accidentally  brought  just 
before  from  Arabia  by  an  English  ship,  and  so  I  obtained  an  unexpected 
luxury.  But,  above  all,  he  produced  a  bag  of  Sehiras  tobacco.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  general  use  of  this  most  indispensable  of  Turkish 
hixuries ;  it  is  always  the  companion  of  coffee,  and  there  is  something 
flo  exceedingly  congenial  in  the  properties  of  both,  that  nature  seems  to 
have  intended  them  for  inseparable  associates.  We  do  not  know  bow 
to  use  tobacco  in  this  country,  but  defile  and  deteriorate  it  with  malt 
liquor.  When  used  with  coffee,  and  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  it  is  sin  • 
gularly  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  refreshing  to  the  spirits ;  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  fatigue  and  cold,  and  appeasing  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, as  I  have  often  experienced.  *  *  It  [coffee]  is 
always  used  in  the  East  without  cream  or  sugar.  A  small  saucepan, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg-cup,  is  placed  on  the  fire  tiU  the  water  boils,  a 
lea-spoonful  <^  powdered  coffee  is  put  into  it,  and  it  is  suffered  to  make 
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a  few  ebuUitionB ;  it  is  then  poured,  grounds  and  all,  into  a  eup  just  as 
large  as  the  saucepan,  and  in  this  state,  as  black,  as  thick,  and  as  bitter 
as  soot,  it  is  taken  with  tobacco.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  man  was  first  induced  to  use  substances  so  exceedingly  bitter  and 
nauseous  as  coffee  and  tobacco  in  their  simple  state ;  yet  there  are  no 
two  substances  that  are  in  more  universal  use  among  mankind,  and 
they  hare  come  from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth  to  meet  each 
other.  The  people  of  the  East  had  no  tobacco  till  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  nor  the  Americanos  coffee  till  it  was  introduced  from  Turkey. 
As  I  had  not  learned,  however,  to  take  coffee  altogether  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  I  begged  of  Mustapha  to  add  a  bag  of  sugar  to  his  stock  of 
good  things.  1  found,  beside,  at  the  gate  four  horses,  one  for  a  surrogee, 
or  armed  guide,  another  for  luggage,  the  other  two  for  Mustapha  and 
myself.  For  these  1  paid  about  two-pence  per  mile  for  eadi  horse. 
1  fortunately  procured  an  old  English  saddle  which  was  lying  in  the 
palace,  and  so  avoided  the  intolerable  uneasiness  of  a  Turkish  one, 
which  I  had  experienced  in  Asia ;  and  set  out  at  nine  in  the  morning, 

on  the  28th  of  October.**  pp.  2-5. 

•  •  •  • 

^  We  nciw  entered  the  plain  that  surrounds  Constantinople,  and  the 
eye  could  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  on  all  sides.  The 
first  and  most  striking  impression  was  the  exceeding  solitude  that  reigned 
every  where  around.  We  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  walls 
of  an  immense  metropolis,  where  700,000  people  lived  together ;  but  if 
we  were  at  the  same  distance  only  from  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  we  could 
not  have  witnessed  more  silence  and  desolation.  The  usual  villas 
which  are  scattered  near  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city  were  not  to  be  seen, 
and  the  crowds  which  generally  throng  the  entrance,  no  where  to  be 
met  with.  A  single  team  of  buffaloes,  dragging  an  aruba,  or  a  solitary 
borseman  scarcely  visible  on  the  horizon,  were  the  only  objects  that  in* 
dicated  the  existence  of  social  Ufe  close  by  the  itreat  city.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  marks  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  the  Turkish  character 
more  than  this  circumstance.  The  shores  of  the  Bosphonis  are  veiy 
populous,  and  from  Constantinople  to  near  the  Black  Sea  is  one  con- 
tinued village.  The  intercourse  is  proportionably  great,  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  a  moving  picture  of  boats  passing  and  repassing.  This 
mode  of  motion  is  pecuTiariy  adapted  to  oriental  indolence.  The  Turk 
reclines  on  a  cushion,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  is  carried  the  distance  he 
wants  to  go  without  exertion  or  discomposure.  If  he  had  a  residence 
in  this  quarter,  he  could  only  walk  or  ride  to  it,  as  there  are,  generally 
speaking,  no  carriages  or  proper  roads  on  which  they  could  run ;  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  therefore,  on  this  side,  is  abandoned ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  scattered  farms,  it  is  a  perfect  desert."  p.  54. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  those  downs  which  we  now  en- 
tered upoti,  and  their  apparent  fertility ;  but  they  are  utterly  solitary 
and  neglected.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  ground  had  been  turned  up, 
the  fallow  left  behind  indicated  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  harvest ;  but 
these  spots  were  very  rare,  and  of  past  years.  The  land  is  portioned 
out  into  chifliks,  or  estates,  of  Turks  of  consequence  residing  at  Con- 
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■tantinople.  These  lords  of  the  soil  become  imptieated  in  the  constant 
troubles  and  changes  which  take  place,  and  are  frequently  strangled  or 
banished.  On  the  first  rumour  of  their  misfortunes,  all  tlieir  tenants 
who  occupied  the  soil  immediatelj  take  flight  with  whatever  property 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  from  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of 
being  involved  in  the  fate  of  their  landlord ;  and  from  this  state  of  utter 
insecurity,  the  whole  country  is  now  abandoned  and  depopulated. 

**  The  road  which  leads  through  these  plains  is  nothing  more  than  a 
beaten  path  over  the  grass,  every  one  pursuing  that  which  he  prefers. 
In  summer,  it  is  of  a  limited  breadth,  but  in  winter,  when  the  rain  sets 
in,  the  usual  path  is  impassable,  and  every  traveller  seeks  a  new  one 
beside  the  former ;  so  that  in  some  places  the  road  is  three  or  four  bun* 
dred  yards  vride.  The  traveller,  however,  is  directed  by  certain  marks. 
At  long  intervals,  he  sees  two  little  tumuli,  not  quite  so  large  as  hay- 
ricks, between  which  the  way  passes ;  these  are  called^  Sandj4k  Sherif 
Tep^,  or  the  Hillocks  of  the  Sacred  Standard.  On  all  expeditions 
against  the  infidels  in  Europe,  wherever  the  army  encamped  for  the 
night,  two  mounds  were  raised,  on  one  of  which  was  planted  the  standard 
of  Mahomet,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  encampment  There  are 
DO  tumuh  of  a  larger  size  or  more  ancient  date  in  this  neighbourhood. 
As  those,  however,  are  at  very  distant  intervals,  other  directions  were 
necessary.  In  January  and  February,  a  cold  Scythian  wind  passes 
over  these  plains,  carrying  with  it  immense  drifls  of  snow,  which  soon 
obliterate  all  appearance  of  former  tracks.  Travellers  then  miss  their 
way,  and  numbers  are  every  year  found  dead  in  the  drift.  About  tea 
years  ago,  a  salictar,  bearing  important  news  from  Sbumla  to  Constant 
tinople,  missed  his  way  in  the  snow  for  several  days,  and  nearly  perished, 
with  all  his  suite.  He^  therefore,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  stone  posts 
at  convenient  intervals  along  the  whole  line.  Some  few  of  these  re- 
main, but  the  greater  number  are  broken  or  fallen ;  nor  is  it  likely  they 
will  ever  be  restored  by  the  Turks.  They  were  the  only  resemblance 
of  mile-stones  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

'*  The  only  thing  that  had  life  which  we  met  in  those  fertile  plains, 
was  detachments  of  soldiers  returning  from  Ipsara,  as  one  of  them  in- 
formed the  surroffee ;  they  were  landed  near  Enos,  from  the  Captain 
Pacha*s  fleet,  and  were  returning  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Some 
of  these  parties  had  horses  with  baskets  on  each  side ;  these  were  filled 
with  little  children,  boys  and  girk,  whom  they  had  carried  off  as  plun- 
der, and  were  now  bringing  to  the  Yes^r  Bazar,  or  slave  market  of 
Constantinople,  to  sell ;  uie  unfortunate  beings  resembled  lambs  in  a 
market  car ;  they  were  from  three  or  four  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.*' 

pp.  67-69. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  As  we  approached  the  town  of  Burghaz,  we  found  remnants  of 
paved  roads  formed  of  large  flat  stones.  The  Roman  and  Turkish 
roads  are  so  similar,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the 
new ;  both  seem  equally  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  Part  of  this 
causeway,  which  stands  out  of  the  present  line,  and  elevated  above  it, 
is  grass-grown  and  moss-covered,  and  evidently  of  an  ancient  date ; 
but  the  rest,  which  forms  part  of  the  actual  road^  is  the  work  of  the 
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Turks,  though  diflerini^  in  nothing  from  the  other  hot  in  age :  both  are 

equally  unused.    The  Turks  never  make  a  road  but  across  some  portion 

of  inundated  or  man»hy  ground.  It  is  a  causenraj  of  rude,  large,  uneven 

stones;  so  badly  put  together,  that  intervals  are  left  between » in  which 

the  house  constantly  slips  below  his  fetlock,  and  moves  cautiously  and 

slowly  along,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  breaking  his  own  legs  or  his 

rider*s  neck.     Travellers,  therefore,  prefer  wading  through  water  and 

mud  up  to  their  saddle  girts,  to  venturing  on  the^e  roads ;  yet  ail  the 

remains  of  ancient  roads  in  this  country  are  of  a  similar  structure. 

'*  At  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Bur^az,  and  entered  the  town  upon 

one  of  those  ill-constructed  causeways,  which  was  continued  through 

all  the  streets,  fiurghaz  is  a  very  comn)on  name  for  a  town  in  Turkey. 

It  appears  from  Cantemir,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  if^gyoe^  a  tower,  and 

was  originally  a  fortified  castle  under  the  Greeks ;  though  there  ara 

seldom  any  remains  of  such  a  thing  now  to  be  seen  in  the  modem 

villages.'*  pp.  79-80. 

•  •  •  • 

"  We  set  out  from  Burghaz  at  three  the  next  morning ;  the  weather 
was  dark  and  doubtful,  at  intervals  spitting  rain.  We  wandered  from 
the  road  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  got  entangled  in  gardens  and  old 
houses,  and  h^re  we  floundered  for  a  long  time  before  we  regained  the 
road.  At  length  the  horizon  became  streaked  with  a  parallel  gleam  of 
light,  which  indicated  a  clear  day,  and  extricated  us  from  our  diffi- 
culties. We  were  now  on  the  spot  which  was  the  limit  of  the  Russian 
campaign  in  1810.  The  main  body  of  the  army  proceeded  no  farther 
than  8humla ;  but  clouds  of  Coesac  Tartars  had  passed  the  Balkan, 
and  rode  up  to  the  suburbs  of  fiurghaz,  which  is  within  eighty-four 
miles  of  Constantinople,  having  plundered  the  country  the  whole  way. 
The  country  was  the  same  flat,  denuded  plain  as  that  we  had  passed 
the  day  before,  and  these  Tartars  must  have  felt  themselves  at  home. 
About  nine  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  wood,  and  the  trees  were  the  first 
we  had  met  since  we  left  Constantinople— a  dbtanoe  of  one  hundred 
miles.  This  wood  was  a  grateful  variety,  and  continued  for  three 
hours  to  the  vicinity  of  Kirklesi,  where  we  arrived  about  mid-day." 
pp.  81-82. 

*^  We  rode  through  a  number  of  ragged,  filthy  streets,  to  the  more 
ragged  and  filthy  post-house,  where  we  were  to  be  supplied  with  fresh 
horses;  for  here  the  engagement  of  our'surrogee  from  Constantinople 
terminated.  From  hence  the  posts  occur  every  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the 
horses  are  changed,  and  the  speed  of  the  traveller  is  as  rapid  as  he 
Incases  to  go ;  and  for  this  he  only  pays  twenty  paras,  or  half  a  piastre 
an  hour  for  each  horse ;  that  is,  he  gets  four  horses  and  an  armed  guide 
to  go  at  what  rate  he  pleases,  for  about  fourpence  per  mile,  or  one  penny 
for  each  horse.  *  *  When  Mustapha  came  in,  I  asked  him 
some  question  in  English,  which  he  did  not  answer,  and  supposing  he 
bad  not  heard  me,  1  repeated  it  in  a  louder  voice.  He  was  now  seized 
with  an  extraordinary  fit  of  trepidation.  He  got  up  immediately  and 
left  the  room,  and  I  found  him  afterwards  in  the  yard  attempting  to  give 
some  baccheesh,  or  gratuity,  to  the  stablemen ;  but  his  hand  so  trem- 
bled, that  he  scattered  the  paras  about  the  yard.     He  tlien  hurried  mo 
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out,  and,  getting  on  bis  horse,  rode  hastily  off,  learing  me  to  follow  him 
as  I  could.  I  pursued  him  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  he  stopfied 
at  a  Bulgarian  wine-bouse,  and  having  got  into  a  Christian  place,  his 
trepidation  began  to  subside,  and  be  attempted  to  account  for  it.  The 
Turks  of  this  place  are  so  rude  and  ignorant,  that  thej  think  a  man 
degraded  who  understands  any  other  language  than  Turkish ;  when  I 
addressed  him,  therefore,  in  English,  at  the  post-house,  he  could  not  an- 
swer, as  it  would  hare  exposed  us  both  to  the  contempt  and  insult  of  the 
fellows  about  us,  from  which  he  had  no  means  of  protection.  It  had 
happened  to  bim,  be  said,  in  the  same  place  before,  and  both  he  and  the 
gentleman  he  travelled  with  were  attacked,  and  in  great  danger. 

**  This  determined  hostility  to  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary trait  in  the  Turkish  character,  and  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  nation  at  the  present  day.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  peo- 
ple priding  themselves  on  being  ignorant,  and  despising  those  who  are 
not  so.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  rude  rabble  of  Kirklesi.  There  is  a 
number  of  janissaries  attached  to  the  palaces  of  the  different  missions 
at  Constantinople,  as  guards  of  honour,  and  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  inmates  of  the  palaces.  The  only  one  I  ever  heard 
of,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  Frank  language,  was  Mustapha,  and 
be  was  a  renegado,  and  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  prejudice 
is  not  less  among  the  upper  and  educated  classes.  The  Turks,  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  are  always  obliged  to  use  rayas  as  in- 
terpreters. The  important  function  of  dragoman  to  the  Porte  was  al- 
ways performed  by  Greeks  till  the  late  insurrection ;  and  when  the 
Turks  thought  they  could  no  longer  confide  in  them,  there  could  not  be 
found  in  the  empire  one,  of  themselves,  capable  or  willing  to  hold  a 
communication  in  a  foreign  language,  and  they  were  obliged  to  confer 
the  situation  on  a  Jew.  They  have  since  that,  however,  established  a 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  a  few  young  Turks  in  different  Frank 
languages,  that  they  may  be  able  to  undertake  and  discharge  a  duty  so 
important  and  confidential,  and  no  longer  depend  on  the  suspicious 
fidelity  of  strangers.  This  tardy  and  reluctant  adoption  of  a  measure 
so  indispensable,  is  a  strongproof  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  ad- 
here to  ancient  prejudices,  which  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  energetic 
character  of  the  present  Sultan  could  dare  to  oppose,  or  oppose  with 
any  effect. 

^*  As  we  had  now  commenced  posting  on  the  account  of  government, 
no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  unfortunate  horses.  The  rule  is,  if  they 
die  on  the  road  between  post  and  post,  the  traveller  pays  for  them ;  but 
he  may  drive  them  to  death's  door,  without  scruple.  Our  next  post  was 
Fakib,  distant  twelve  hours ;  and  we  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
past,  and  go  it  in  half  the  time.** 


***  From  Doolath-Haghe  the  country  is  woody  and  swelling  into  hills ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  Mustapha  thought  it  right  to  commence  gal- 
loping, because  the  road  was  no  longer  open  and  plain,  but  obstruc^ied, 
uneven,  and  dangerous.  I  had  also  another  objection :  I  felt  myself 
very  stUT,  and  even  a  moderate  motion  very  painful.    Af^r  riding  all 
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day,  for  sereral  in  succession,  and  resting  at  night  in  my  clothes,  on  the 
ground,  with  nothing  to  keep  me  from  the  hard,  uneven  floor,  but  a  mat 
or  a  carpet,  I  was  not  much  disposed  to  anj  gratuitous  violent  exercise, 
4nd  I  declined  the  proposal  peremptorily.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
surrogee  increased  his  speed,  the  Tartar  followed,  and  such  is  the  irre- 
tistibie  habit  of  these  animals,  that  my  horse  would  not  stay  behind ;  in 
a  few  minutes,  therefore,  we  were  all  in  full  speed,  OFer  a  road  where 
it  r^uired  caution  to  walk.  We  dashed  up  hills  and  down  acclivities, 
stumbled  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and  tore  away  through  brambles 
and  branches,  floundered  in  mud,  and  splashed  through  mountain  tor- 
rents ;  and,  for  twelve  miles,  scarcely  pulled  bridle  till  we  arrived  at 
Fakih,  the  nezt*post-house«  I  thought  this  steeple-chase  would  have 
knocked  me  up,  and  disabled  me  from  proceeding ;  but  Mustapha  as- 
sured me,  from  the  experience  of  others  whom  he  had  attended,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  quite  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  was  so :  this  violent  exer- 
cise was  like  the  champooing  of  a  Turkish  vapour-bath ;  the  muscles 
were  relaxed,  the  joints  suppled,  and,  on  dismounting,  I  felt  as  active 
and  fresh  as  when  I  set  out"  pp.  84-89. 

The  Balkan  mountains  have  long  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  barriers,  on  the  side  of  Europe,  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  They  have  been  represented  as  impracticable  and 
impassable,  if  skilfully  and  gallantly  defended  ;  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Russian  armies  on  several 
occasions.  But  although  the  mountains  are  steep  and  lojfly,  the 
ravines  and  gorges  few,  narrow,  precipitous,  and  difficult  of 
access,  the  roads  miserable,  the  country  desolate,  yet  no  one 
who  recollects  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  who  remem- 
bers that  neither  Pyrenees,  nor  Appeuinea,  nor  the  Alps  them- 
selves could  oppose  any  invincible  obstacle  to  the  career  of  dis- 
ciplined troops  and  able  commanders,  will  view  this  range  of 
mountains  as  offering  any  insurmountable  diflSiculties  to  the 
march  of  an  invading  army.  Indeed,  when  we  are  told  that  in 
1820,  clouds  of  Cossacks  passed  the  Balkan,  and  advanced  to 
Burghaz,  we  know  not  why  mounted  infantry  might  not  then 
have  borne  them  company,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  have  secured 
the  most  important  points  of  the  defile,  by  which  they  traversed 
these  mountains.  The  real  obstacles  are,  perhaps,  the  deep 
snows  of  winter,  the  sickliness  and  scarcity  of  water  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  causing  a  great  waste  of  life  to  northern  troops, 
and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Turks  themselves,  which 
adapt  them  better  for  the  defence  of  mountain  passes,  for  irre- 
gular warfare,  where  the  contest  is  betweeu  man  and  man,  than 
for  the  tactics  of  regular  warfare  and  the  evolutions  of  a  day  of 
battle.  We  will  give  Mr.  Walsh's  description  of  one  of  the 
passes,  and  his  observations  on  the  chain  as  a  means  of  military 
defence.    At  Fakihi  the  next  post  to  Prolatb-Haghey  the  low 
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Balkans  commenoe,  and  continue  about  thirty  miles  to  Hayd- 
ho'Sy  a  large  Turkish  town,  where  the  high  Balkans  commence : 

**  We  now  aBcended  the  firet  ridge  of  the  High  Balkan,  and  had  a 
specimen  of  its  rtiiny  character;  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  south, 
and  dark  heavy  masses  of  mist  were  hanging  on  the  hills. 
^  *'  In  about  one  hour  we  descended  again,  and  came  to  another  of 
those  frtile  and  lonely  plains  whiah  abound  every  where  in  the  recesses 
of  the^e  mountains.  It  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad,  with  a  river  winding  its  way  through  the  centre.  It  was  filled 
with  vil]a^e8,  cattle,  corii-nelds,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  all  of  which 
were  ni  the  highest  state  of  rural  beauty.  The  trees  had  lost  none  of 
their  foliage,  the  winter  corn  was  springing  above  ground,  and  the  pas- 
ture was  rich  and  verdant ;  but  the  circumstance  most  striking  was,  the 
inaccessible  mountains  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  If  Dr. 
Johnson  had  ever  travelled  through  these  countries,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed he  had  described  his  valley  of  R^isselas  from  the  actual  scenery  of 
this  place.  On  looking  round,  I  could  not  see  where  we  got  in,  and  how 
^e  could  get  out.  We  followed,  however,  the  course  of  the  river,  till  we 
came  to  the  }>erpendicu]ar  front  of  the  ridge  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  Here,  as  if  by  some  spell  of  '  open  Sesame  !'  the  face  of  the 
mountain  seemed  to  gape,  as  if  rent  asunder,  and  presented  to  us  a  nar- 
row chasm,  into  which  we  entered  along  with  the  river. 

*^  This  ravine  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque 
in  Europe,  and  far  exceeds  the  Trosachs  of  Lough  Catherine,  or  any 
that  1  had  ever  seen  before.  Its  perpendicular  sides  ascend  to  an  im- 
mense height,  covered  with  wood  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  leav- 
ing a  veiy  narrow  stripe  of  blue  sky  between.  For  some  time  wc  pursued 
the  bed  of  the  river,  descending  still  deeper  into  this  gorge ;  and  I  sup- 
posed we  intended  to  follow  it  the  whole  way,  in  the  dim  twilight  in 
which  we  were  involved,  till  we  should  emerge  with  it  at  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  but  after  a  short  time  we  left  it,  and  began  to 
ascend  gradually,  till  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  second  ridge.  Here 
we  found  the  masses  of  clouds,  which  had  appeared  so  picturesque, 
were  diffused  into  a  uniform  haze,  which  circumscribed  our  view  to  a 
very  small  distance,  and  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.  The  road  was 
now  become  disagreeable  and  dangerous :  it  was  sometimes  very  steep, 
and  so  slippery,  that  the  horses  could  not  keep  their  feet,  but  were  con- 
tinually falling.  We  passed  several  ravines  over  tottering  bridges  of 
slight  boards,  which  were  so  loosely  put  together,  that  they  rose  at  one 
end,  while  any  weight  pressed  the  other. 

**  In  this  way  we  got  on  till  the  shades  of  evening  warned  us  to  has* 
ten.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  down  a  steep,  with  the  rapidity  usual  to 
Turks  on  difficult  ground,  and  were  dashing  across  one  of  those  fragile 
wooden  bridges,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  suddenly  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  the  surrogee  and  his  horse,  who  were  foremost,  disap- 
peared. The  surrogee  was  thrown  forward,  and,  clinging  to  the  broken 
planks,  he  scrambled  out  on  the  other  side,  but  his  horse  went  through. 
His  hind  feet,  however,  got  entangled  in  the  frame- work  below,  and 
heie  it  remained  suspended.** 
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Here  after  some  time  consumed  io  eitricating  the  borse»  our 
author  adds  :— 

*'  Had  the  bone  been  killed,  I  was  infornied  that  I  should  hare  to  paj 
the  Sultan  for  the  consequences  of  his  rotten  bridge.  We  now  descended 
a  very  steep  mountain  ;  the  Tartar  was  just  behind  me,  when  the  feet 
of  his  horse  giving  way,  he  tumbled  over  and  over,  and  both  he  and  his 
rider  rolled  p^vst  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I  thought  they  were  killed ; 
but  fortunately  the  ground  was  soA,  and  neither  received  much  damage. 
The  shades  of  evening  had  already  closed  when  we  arrived  at  a  valleyi 
in  the  bosom  of  which  is  situated  the  romantic  village  of  Lopenitza, 
where  we  purposed  to  pass  the  night.  •  •  • 

**  We  left  our  kind  hosts  before  daylight,  on  a  dismal,  dark,  drizzling 
morning.  We  made  our  way  with  difficulty,  through  low  rocky  hills,  stumb- 
ling amongravines,  and  wishing  for  the  lightof  day.  At  length  it  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  bitter  cold  north-east  wind :  in  a  little  time  it  became  so 
piercing,  that  wc  all  got  numbed  and  powerless.  It  was  accompanied 
foy  a  dark  dry  sky,  which  seemed  to  threaten  snow,  and  was  a  specimen 
of  those  Scythian  or  Hyperborean  blasts  which  come  suddenly  and  in- 
of  those  Scythian  or  Hyperborean  blasts  ^vhich  come  suddenly  and  in« 
tensely  over  these  regions.  Our  road  lay  still  among  the  last  ridges  of 
the  Balkan,  with  occasional  plains.  In  one  of  these  we  fell  in  again 
with  the  river  with  which  we  entered  the  mountains ;  it  is  here  called 
BuyiHk  Kametchi,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Balkans  into  the  Black  Sea. 
I  should  like  to  have  traced  this  mysterious  stream  through  the  dark, 
deep,  and  subterraneous  recesses  through  which  I  was  told  it  passed. 
One  would  imngine  that,  thus  running  through  the  level  ground  at  one 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  issuing  out  at  the  other,  having  penetrated 
at  the  base  and  wound  its  way  through  the  chain,  it  would  afford  a  level 
for  a  roud  below,  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  over  the  immense 
ridge ;  and  no  doubt,  in  any  other  country  but  Turkey,  such  a  road 
would  have  been  made.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Turks  would 
not  wish  to  remove  this  formidable  barrier,  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween them  and  their  northern  enemies,  or  afford  them  a  greater  facility 
of  invasion  by  cutting  a  level  road  through  the  very  heart  of  it.  Having 
crossed  this  river,  we  proceeded  to  Shumla,  where  we  arrived,  after  a 
long  and  fatiguing  ride,  at  three  o'clock.  Not  apprised  of  the  effect  of 
this  cold,  I  attempted  to  dismount,  but  was  so  entirely  deprived  of  feeling 
or  motion,  that  I  fell  powerless  to  the  ground,  like  a  sack  of  corn.  *  '  * 
*  *  *  In  the  morning  we  found  the  stable  full  of  horses,  that  had 
come  \n  in  the  night,  so  at  day-dawn  wc  set  out.  Our  way  lay  over  a 
hill  wliich  commanded  the  whole  country,  and  I  stopped  on  the  summit 
at  sunrise  to  view  it. 

**  Behind  us  lay  the  vast  rid^e  of  the  Balkans  which  we  had  passed, 
*  presenting  a  steeper  and  more  inaccessible  face  at  this  side  than  at  the 
other ;  running  along  the  horizon  in  a  right  line,  like  a  vast  wall  which 
ascended  to  the  clouds.  The  ancients  had  such  an  idea  of  the  height 
of  this  ridge,  that  Pomponius  Mela  affirms,  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic 
could  be  i^een  from  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  Phny  says  it  was  six  mdes 
hi|[h.     Iltemi  excelsitas  vi  millibus  pasntum,  higher  than  the  chain  of 
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tbe  Andes  or  Himalaya. "  It  is,  therefore,  very  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  thoug^h  it  must  ha?e  presented 
BO  formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  army  of  Darius.  The  mountain 
was  called  Hcemus  from  oifAa,  the  blood  of  the  Typhon  ;  because  he  had 
ascended  it  as  the  nearest  way  to  scale  to  heaven,  and  Jupiter  had  there 
struck  him  down.  The  lenfffth  of  the  chain  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
tbe  heigfatf  extending^  for  five  bundretl  miles,  one  end  resting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  sea.  The  chain  is  now 
called  the  Balkan,  which  signifies  a  difficult  defile,  and  it  is  properly  di* 
vided  into  high  and  low ;  the  latter  advancing  forward  on  each  side,  like 
outworks  before  the  great  natural  rampart.  The  town  of  Shumla  lies 
in  an  ang^e  of  a  valley,  formed  by  two  ridges  of  those  low  mountains ; 
and  they  are  the  last  branch  of  them  at  this  side*  and  their  extreme  ter* 
mination :  if,  therefore,  the  whole  breadth  of  this  immense  chain  be  ta- 
ken, it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Fakih  to  Shumla,  thirty-two  hours, 
or  ninety-six  miles,  the  country  beyond  these  places  being  all4evel  plain, 
and  between  them  being  all  mountain ;  the  lofty  ridges,  however,  extend 
only  from  Haidhos  to  Lopenitza,  nine  hours,  or  twenty-seven  miles. 

*'  The  mountains  about  Shumla  form  a  semicircular  amphitheatre,  up 
the  sides  of  which  gardens  and  plantations  extend  to  tbe  summit  of  the 
hill,  overhanging  the  town  with  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  prospect ;  be- 
low, at  the  extremity  <^  the  ridges,  an  immense  plain  begins*  which 
extends  to  the  Daiiudbe  on  the  north,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east.~- 
Here  is  seen  the  town  and  harbour  of  Varna,  between  two  headlands, 
distant  eighteen  hours,  or  fifty-four  miles*  To  this  port,  oil  who  wish 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  Balkan,  hire  a  vessel  from  Constantinople, 
and  from  hence  come  to  Shumla.  In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if  the  country 
from  the  Danube  to  the  IVopontis  was  originally  a  dead  flat  surface ; 
when  by  some  convulsions  of  nature  this  ridge  of  mountains  was  thrown 
up,  which  divided  tbe  couatry  like  a  vast  wall  running  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The  part  of  the  plain  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
ridge  was  formerly  called  Thrace,  and  is  now  Romelia ;  the  part  on 
the  north  was  formerly  called  Mcesia,  and  now  Bulgaria. 

Shumla  is  a  very  lar^  and  populous  town,  co  itainmg  about  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  two  pans,  the  Turkish  and 
Christian.  The  Turkish  is  the  upper  pa^t.  It  is  filled  with  mosques, 
whose  domes  and  minarets  are  covered  with  burnished  tin  plates,  which 
glitter  in  the  sun  with  dazzing  splendour :  so  that  when  the  sun  shone 
bright  1  could  not  look  at  the  town.  Here  is,  besides,  an  extraordinary 
novelty  in  a  Turkish  town — a  large  town  clock ;  it  tells  the  hours  by  a 
bell  which  is  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  rsgnlates  the  time  of  the  inha- 
bitants, instead  of  the  muezzims  crying  the  hour  from  the  minareti*.— ^ 
This  extraordinary  innovation,  and  approximation  to  European  man* 
ners,  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  by  a  basha,  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner in  Russia :  he  there  acquired  a  taste  for  bells  ;  and  on  his  return 
brought  with  him  a  striking  clock,  which  he  erected  in  Shumla*  The 
improvement,  however,  has  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  this  northern 
frontier.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  town-clock  in  the 
TaiiLish  dominions,  except  at  Athens,  presented  by  Lord  Elgin,  m 
some  remuneration  for  the  dilapidation  of  the  Parthenon. 
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'^  Detached  by  an  interval  from  this  upper  town  is  a  smaller  ealFed 
Warish,  which  extends  into  the  plain.  Within  its  limits  the  Rajas,  or 
Jew  and  Christian  populution,  reside,  separated  from  the  rest,  like  the 
districts  called  Irish  towns  in  Ireland,  the  original  inhabitants  in  both 
having  been  laid  under  the  same  interdict  by  their  conquerors.  In  this 
district  are  about  three  hundred  houses  inhabited  by  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Greeks,  who  have  each  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  here  the  most 
celebrated  tinmen  and  braziers  of  the  Turkish  empire  reside,  who  supply 
Constantinople  with  their  manufacture,  and  cover  their  own  mosques 
with  tin  and  copper,  which  look  so  glittering.  Shumla  has  some  irre- 
gular fortifications  standing.  We  entered  the  town  across  a  deep  fosse: 
and  through  ramparts  of  clay  by  whidi  the  Russians  were  repulsed  in 
their  last  invasion  of  Turkey :  their  main  body  had  advanced  from  Ras- 
grad  to  this  place,  while  their  Cossacks  pushed  across  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Burghaz.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  retreat  without  tak- 
ing the  town.  As  a  military  station,  Shumla  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  the  point  at  which  all 
die  roads  leading  from  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  concentrate.  Its 
fortifications  would  be  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  hands  of  European 
troops,  but  are  a  very  efiicient  defence  when  manned  by  Turks.  They 
consist  of  earthen  ramparts  and  brick  walls,  in  some  places  flanked  by 
strong-built  watch-towers,  each  capable  of  holding  eight  or  ten  tophek- 
gees,  or  musqueteers.  They  stretch  for  three  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  over  a  ground  intersected  with  valleys ;  and  the  extent  and 
irreguli&rity  of  the  surface  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  complete- 
ly invested.  It  is  here  the  Turks  form  their  entrenched  camp,  in  their 
contests  with  Russia,  and  the  Russians  have  always  found  *it  impregna- 
ble. Twice  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  Shumla,  and  been  repmsed 
without  being  able  to  advance  farther.  Romonzov  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  before  it  in  1774,  and  Kaminsky  in  1810|  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict." p.  96-107. 

Speaking  of  Shumla  afterwards,  when  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  last  Russian  war,  and  of  the  means  of  defence  which 
Turkey  possesses  on  this  side  against  her  great  adversary,  he 
adds — 

**  Should  they  force  this  artificial  barrier,  (Shumla)  they  have  to  en- 
counter a  natural  one,  infinitely  more  formidable :  and  that  is,  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  Over  this  great  rampart  there  are  five  practicable 
passes.  One  from  Sophia  to  Tartar  Bazargic ;  two  from  Temova,  by 
Keisanlik  and  St* lymnia ;  and  two  from  Shumla,  by  Camabat  and 
Haidhos.  The  three  first  lead  to  Adrianople,  the  two  last  directly  to 
Constantipople.  Of  these,  the  roads  by  Ternova  are  the  most  difficult, 
as  they  pass  over  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  hills  of  the  chain ; 
that  by  Haidhos  is  the  most  frequented — the  chasm  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain  afibrdiug  a  sreatcr  facility  of  ascent  than  elsewhere.  Any  of 
the  passes,  however,  do  not  appear  impracticable  for  Turkish  Spahts. 
These  are  a  kind  of  feudal  cavBlry,  possesing  hereditary  lands,  on  die 
tenure  of  appearing  in  the  field  when  called  on.  If  they  have  no  male 
children,  the  lands  devolve  to  the  commander,  who  assigns  them  tm 
others  on  the  same  terms,  and  so  the  corps  is  kept  up.    It  consbts  of 
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gizteen  legions ;  who  are,  perhaps,  the  best  mountain  horsemen  in  the 
world ;  though  nothing  can  seem  more  unfavourable  to  their  firm  seat 
and  rapid  evolutions,  than  their  whole  equipment.  Their  saddles  are 
heavy  masses  of  wood,  like  pack-saddles,  peaked  before  and  behind  ; 
and  are  the  most  awkward  and  uneasy  in  the  way  they  use  them. 
Their  stirrups  are  very  short,  and  their  stirrup  irons  very  cumbrous- 
resembling  the  blade  of  a  fire  shovel ;  the  angle  of  which  they  use  to 
goad  on  the  hose,  as  they  have  no  spurs ;  this  heavy  apparatus  is  not 
secured  on  the  horse  by  regular  girths,  but  tied  with  thongs  of  leather, 
which  are  continually  breaking  and  out  of  order.  On  diis  awkward 
and  insecure  seat,  the  Turk  sits,  with  his  knees  approaching  to  his  chin ; 
yet  I  never  saw  more  bold  and  dexterous  horsemen,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  ]^aces.  When  formed  into  cavalry  they  observe  little 
order,  yet  they  act  together  with  surprising  regularity  and  effect ;  but 
it  is  in  broken  ground  and  mountain  passes  they  are  most  serviceable, 
where  the  surface  seems  impracticable  for  European  horsemen.  They 
drive  at  full  speed  through  ravines  and  mountain  torrents,  and  up  and 
down  steep  acclivities ;  and  suddenly  appear  on  the  flanks  or  in  the 
rear  of  their  enemies,  afVer  passing  rapidly  through  places  where  it  was 
supposed  impossible  that  horsemen  could  move.  Some  of  their  troops 
are  called,  for  their  headlong  and  reckless  impetuosity,  Delhis,  or  mad- 
men ;  and  the  desperate  enterprises  they  undertake,  justifies  the  name. 
Such  cavahry,  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkan,  must  oppose  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  most  effective  and  best  disciplined  troops ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Russians,  if  they  ever  attempt  this  barrier,  will  find  it  so. 

"  Another  obstacle  will  be  afforded  by  the  season  of  the  year.     The 
only  time  for  operation  is  the  spring :  the  country  is  then  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  healthful ;  the  rivers  are  full  of  sweet  water,  the  grass  and 
fodder  abundant,  and  the  air  elastic  and  healthful ;  but  as  the  summer 
advances,  the  rivers  dry  up,  vegetables  disappear,  and  nothing  is  pre- 
sented but  an  arid,  burning  soil,  intolerable  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
hj  day,  and  dangerous  from  the  cold  and  the  damp  of  the  heavy  dews 
by  night ;  and  the  morbid  effects  of  these,  every  army  has  experienced, 
campaigning  in  those  countries  at  that  season,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.     To  pass  this  chain  in  winter,  with  an  army,  seems  a 
still  more  hopeless  attempt :  the  morasses  saturated  with  rain,  incapable 
of  supporting  the  heavy  burthen  of  wagons  or  artillery :  the  ravines 
filled  with  snow  or  mountain  torients,  and  passed  over  by  tottering 
bridges  of  wood,  so  rotten  as  to  break  with  the  smallest  pressure ;  the 
numerous  defiles,  which  a  few  can  defend  against  a  multitude,  affording 
so  many  natural  fortresses,  behind  which  the  Turks  fight  with  such 
energy  and  effect ;  the  scattered  villages,  which  can  afford  neither 
shelter  nor  supplies ; — all  these  present  obstacles,  of  which  the  Russians 
themselves  seems  very  conscious.    In  their  last  campaign,  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Danube, 
with  the  exception  of  Yama,  Nyssa  and  Shumla,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  shut  up ;  and  they  had  nearly  100,000  men  in  the  plain  below, 
completely  equipped,  and  were  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  passes ;  yet  they  never  attempted  to  ascend,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  Cossacks,  who  made  a  dash  across 
the  ridgei  and  retuni^d  as  speedily  back  ugain. 
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"  The  Turiu  seem  to  have  no  apprehension  of  an  approach  to  the 
capital  on  this  side ;  relying  on  the  natural  strength  of  tliis  chain  of 
mountains,  they  have  not  fortified  any  of  the  passes,  nor  do  I  recollect  a 
sinffie  fortress  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  Their  great  appre- 
hension is,  that  the  invasion  will  be  made  by  sea;  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, not  only  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  Bosphorus,  resembles  one 
continued  fortress  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  year  1821,  when  a  rupture  was  apprehended  with  Russia, 
all  the  castles  were  completely  repaired,  and  additional  batteries  were 
erected  on  every  point  of  land  which  bore  advantageously  on  the  chan- 
nel, 8o  as  to  present  a  most  formidable  obstruction  to  any  approach  by 
water.  These  batteries,  however,  were  altocether  untenable,  if  attacked 
on  the  land  side ;  the  high  ground,  above  me  shores  of  ihe  Bospboms, 
every  where  commanding  them :  and  if  a  landing  were  effected  any 
where  in  the  rear,  which  it  was  at  that  time  said  was  the  plan  of  the 
Russians,  they  must  be  immediately  abandoned.  But  it  seems  as  if  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe  was  fast  hastening  to  ruin,  which  the  few 
convulsive  efforts  they  occasionally  make,  cannot  avert  or  long  delay.*' 
pp.  121-125. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  comforts  of  a 
Turkish  journey :  he  crossed  the  Danube  from  Rutschuk  to 
Giurdzio,  ''the  most  perfect  model  of  Turkish  fortification  in 
all  their  empire.*'  Here  new  arrangements  were  to  be  made  for 
his  further  progress,  and  to  add  to  his  satisfaction,  he  there 
learned  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  at  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  Wallachia,  and  was  ap)iearing  also  in  most  ofthe  towns  and 
Tillages  thi-ough  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass.  This  occurrence, 
if  attended  with  no  more  unpleasant  efifects,  insured  him  at 
least,  the  performance  of  a  most  severe  and  disagreeable  quaran- 
tine on  the  Austrian  frontier.  His  equipage  for  his  future 
journey  he  thus  describes  : — 

*'  Mustapha  having  shown  his  firman  to  the  Pacha,  who  resides  in 
the  fortress,  we  proceeded  in  a^art  from  the  quay  to  to  the  post-house ; 
and  here  a  new  species  of  posting  commenced,  altogether  singular.  A 
small  cart,  formed  of  jointed  staves,  about  three  feet  high,  two  feet  wide, 
and  not  four  feet  long,  was  brought  out.  The  inside  was  lined  with 
wicker  work,  and  filled  with  hay ;  and  it  rolled  upon  four  small  wheels, 
resembling  trenchers,  each  made  of  a  thin  block  of  wood,  and  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  hind  rail  of  this  dog's  cart  1  had 
my  portmanteau  tied,  to  serve  as  a  support  to  my  back ;  and  having 
got  in  with  some  difficulty,  and  bedded  myself  in  the  hay,  my  knees 
would  have  remained  up  to  my  chin,  had  I  not  thrust  my  feet  out  be- 
tween the  fore  wheels  at  the  hazard  of  breaking  my  lega.  To  this  little 
machine  four  large  horses  were  attached  by  traces  of  twine,  not  much 
thicker  than  whipcord ;  and  a  post-boy,  or  surrogee,  dressed  in  a  white 
flannel-like  coat,  with  trowsers  and  cap  of  the  same  colour,  mounted 
the  near  wheel  horse.    His  only  rein  was  a  Ycry  thin  ungle  cord  tied 
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to  the  head  of  the  off  leader,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  loop  which  he 
put  round  his  own  neck ;  and  then  leaning  forward  and  cracking  his 
whip,  he  set  off  at  a  furious  gallop,  shouting  ail  the  time  with  a  verj 
long  and  dismal  cadence.  My  Tartar  followed  in  a  similar  machine 
with  four  horses ;  and  his  surrogee  taking  up  the  cry  when  the  other 
had  ceased,  these  mournful  sounds  were  kept  up  the  whole  way— 
though  better  calculated  for  the  procession  of  a  funeral  than  the  rapidity 
of  our  progress,  which  was  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.**  pp.  129^130. 

We  will  extract  a  few  of  his  notes  respecting  the  province  of 
Waiiachia : — 

'^  The  country  we  passed  through  wore  the  same  dull  and  dreaiy 
aspect  as  that  which  we  first  saw,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  Bangaska,  a  village,  where  we  stopped.  This  place  gave  me 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  winter  residences  of  a  Sarmatian  horde ;  the  in- 
habitants seeming  to  deviate  little  from  their  ancestors  on  the  same  spot. 
They  were  dressed  in  skins  with  wool  on,  as  they  come  off  the  back«of 
the  sheep.  Their  huts  were  scattered  over  a  naked  common,  without 
tVee  or  hedge,  or  any  kind  of  tillage.  Each  hut  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  wicker  work,  as  those  of  Bulgaria ;  but  the  hut  itself  was  an 
excavation  in  the  earth,  nothing  appearing  above  ground  but  the  top  of 
the  roof,  which  formed  part  of  the  floor  of  the  yard.  There  were  in  it 
some  apertures,  which  let  out  smoke,  and  let  in  light  and  air.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  hollow  descent  outside  the  enclosure.  One  of  those 
which  I  went  into  was  a  wine*house.  It  had  a  cellar  full  of  hogsheads, 
with  several  apartments  at  the  same  depth  branching  off,  having  the 
smell  and  feel  of  vaults.  These  subterranean  dwellings  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  defend  the  Samoieds  from  the  rigours  of  a  Siberian  winter  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Obi,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  them  at  the  present 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  circumstance  which  also  distin- 
guisihes  the  peasant  here  from  those  of  the  other  side,  is  the  multitude  of 
horses ;  except  at  the  post-houses,  we  did  not  meet  one  in  Bulgaria.  In 
Waiiachia  the  country  seems  full  of  them.  This  is  another  trait  in 
which  they  resemble  their  Sarmatian  ancestors.*'  pp.  130-131. 
•  •  •  • 

"  The  city  of  Bucharest,  the  present  capital  of  Waiiachia,  is  built 
upon  the  river  Domnitza,  which  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Rutscht^k, 
and  is  here  a  small  stream ;  it  contains  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  point  of  union  where  European  and  Oriental  habits  meet ; 
half  the  inhabitants  wear  hats  and  coats,  the  other  half  calpacs  and 
pelisses.  In  one  place  are  light  carriages,  highly  varnished,  on  steel 
springs,  with  leather  harness,  drawn  by  horses ;  in  another,  heavy  aru- 
bas,  with  cord  harness,  drawn  by  buffaloes.  There  are  no  mosques, 
with  muezzins  calling  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets ;  but  there 
are  Greek  churches  with  domes  like  mosques,  and  papas  announcing 
divine  service  by  rattling  a  mallet  on  a  board  But  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  town  is  its  boarded  streets.  From  the  Danube 
to  Bucharest  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  as  large  as  a  pebble,  or  a  tree  as 
large  as  a  bush ;  but  from  hence  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  eountiy  is  covered  with  rocks  and  trees ;  and  irhj, 
when  they  had  their  choice,  they  should  have  preferred  the  perishaUe 
wood  to  the  durable  stone,  and  planked  their  streets  when  thej  might 
have  paved  them,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  unless  it  is  that  the  Boyars 
prefer  rolling  their  carriages  on  a  boarded  floor. 

"  The  fomaer  capital  of  Wallachia  was  Tergovist,  situated  in  a  high, 
wooded  country  and  dry  soil ;  but  in  the  year  1698,  the  celebrated 
Yaivode  Bessarabba,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  the  present 
city,  which  had  been  only  a  village  situated  in  a  dismal  swamp  be- 
longing to  a  Boyar  called  Buchor,  from  whom  it  was  afterwards  named. 
The  accession  of  a  court  with  all  its  attendants,  soon  enlarged  the  city, 
and  it  now  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  churches,  twenty  mo- 
nasteries, and  thirty  large  khans  or  Oriental  inns*  Notwithstanding 
|his,  the  change  is  greatly  regretted.  The  original  swampy  nature  of 
the  soil  cannot  be  corrected.  Under  the  flooring  of  the  streets  are  large 
filthy  kennels  or  canals  of  stagnant  puddle,  which  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  river ;  but  from  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
slovenliness  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  puddle  of  the  streets  is  suffered 
to  accumulate  under  the  floor;  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  yery 
properly  call  the  streets  ponti,  or  bridges,  as  they  are  nothing  more  than 
floating  bridges  on  rivers  of  filth.  In  winter  this  is  continually  splashing 
up  through  xhe  interstices  of  ill-jointed  boards,  and  in  summer  it  rises 
in  clouds  of  black  dust ;  and  at  all  seasons  is  attended  with  a  foul,  un» 
wholesome  odour,  generating  putrid  fevers  and  other  maladies  arising 
from  miasma,  and  among  them  the  plague/'  pp.  135-136. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  On  leaving  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  we  met  with  some  ruins  of 
large  buildings,  which  seemed  to  be  recent,  and  I  supposed  them  to  be 
evidences  of  the  devastation  of  the  Turks ;  but  they  were  the  work  of 
the  Russians.  The  Turks,  who  were  said  to  have  committed  destraction 
in  Bucharest  when  the  Hetairists  departed,  had  only  ruined  a  few  small 
bouses,  which  were  re-built,  and  no  traces  of  the  injury  remain ;  but 
the  extensive  devastation  I  now  saw,  was  the  work  of  tlie  Russians  in 
the  year  1806,  when  they  entered  the  city.  In  short,  the  only  ruins  of 
Christian  edifices  which  I  observed  in  my  journey,  were,  I  was  told,  the 
effects  of  Russian  protection.  The  weather,  which  with  little  exception, 
had  been  hitherto  so  fine,  now  suddenly  changed ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
cleared  the  town  it  began  to  rain  violently,  attended  with  cold  sleet, 
which  was  driven  full  in  our  faces.  It  soon  grew  dark,  but  we  could 
not  return  to  tlie  pestilential  town ;  so  we  proceeded  on,  witli  a  view  of 
stopping  at  some  of  tlie  villages,  if  the  storm  of  rain  and  sleet  should 
continue.  I  soon,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  feel  all  the  annoyances 
of  this  miserable  mode  of  posting.  The  roads  were  drenched  with 
sleet,  and  dissolved  into  a  puddle :  through  this  tlie  horses  dashed  at 
full  speed,  and  as  I  was  close  under  their  hind  legs,  the  whole  was 
dashed  against  my  &ce,  and  fell  in  showers  into  the  car.  Moving  thus 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gutter,  in  a  short  time  I  became  a  mass  of  mud, 
and  felt  as  comfortless  as  wet  and  dirt  could  make  me.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in  comparison  to  another  which  I  now 
Jbegan  so  feel.    The  motion  of  this  rigid  little  machine,  dragged  with 
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'velocity  over  uiieven  ground,  was  such  as  to  shake  the  whole  frame 
violentlj,  and  produce  a  sensation  as  if  the  limbs  were  disjointed ;  this, 
however,  I  hoped  would  soon  he  diminished  bj  use,  and  the  sensatiou 
wear  off  when  habit  had  reconciled  it.  It  now,  however,  began  to 
affect  my  head — producing  at  first  a  slight  head-ache,  which  by  degrees 
increased  to  an  intolerable  pain.  Whenever  the  car  met  with  a  stone, 
or  other  obstruction,  it  was  chucked  violently  into  the  air,  and  caused 
effects  in  the  head  like  a  concussion  of  the  brain — ^intense  pain,  dizzi- 
ness and  dimness  of  sight.  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  this  much  longer, 
and  so  I  determined  to  stop  at  the  first  house  that  afforded  a  shelter. 

"  In  three  hours  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bolentina,  where  there 
18  a  post-house,  apd  we  were  to  change  horses.  Here  I  proposed  to 
rest  at  the  post-house ;  but  was  now  informed  that  the  plague  had  ex- 
tended to  this  place,  and  the  village  was  full  of  it.  To  compromise' 
myself  by  entering  an  infected  place,  would  at  once  cut  of  all  hopes  of 
any  abridgment  of  my  quarantine ;  not  to  calculate  on  the  personal 
danger  of  sleeping  in  a  close  cabin  saturated  with  contagion,  or  in  con- 
tact, perhaps,  with  an  infecte  i  body.  This,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  Mustapha ;  though  so  timid  on  other  occasions,  he  had  a  Turkish 
obstinacy  on  the  subject  of  the  plague : '  in  all  other  places  he  wished 
me  to  push  on,  but  here  he  wished  me  to  stop,  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  could  see,  but  that  the  plague  was  raging.  This,  however,  1  declined ; 
and,  without  committing  myself  more  than  the  infected  hands  and 
clothes  of  these  people  changing  our  luggage  could  compromise  me,  I 
proceeded  on.  We  heard  the  same  dismal  accounts  of  this  disorder 
whenever  we  stopped  at  any  village,  and  we  were  urged  to  push  on  all 
night,  like  people  escaping  from  a  town  on  fire.*'  pp.  137-138. 

"  It  was  very  late  when  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Salatriik,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  Carpathian  Moun* 
tains.  Notwithstanding  the  rumour  of  the  plague  being  every  where, 
we  found  it  had  not  extended  in  this  direction  ;  so  I  resolved  to  sleep 
at  the  post-house.  We  found  here  a  hut  detached  from  the  rest,  which 
is  designed  as  a  room  of  accommodation  for  travellers,  somewhat  in  the 
manner,  but  wanting  all  the  comforts,  of  similar  Bulgarian  huts.  It 
had,  however,  a  fire-place  resembling  a  German  stove,  and  a  bench 
raised  behind  it.  On  this  I  caused  a  quantity  of  hay  to  be  placed  ; 
and  having  made  the  first  soft  bed  I  could  accomplish,  since  I  left  the 
British  palace,  I  stretched  myself  on  it,  and  laying  my  aching  head  on 
another  truss,  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  in  luxury  till  the  morning.*' 
p.  148. 

After  having  performed  his  quarantine  at  the  pass  of  Roth* 
enturn,  and  entered  Transylvaniay  our  author  continued  his 
journey  to  Vienna  more  at  his  ease,  but  in  a  manner  no  less 
singular  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  conducted. 

**  There  are  two  ways  of  travelling  from  Hermanstadt  to  Vienna^ 
either  of  which  is  generally  adopted  by  passengers :  one  with  the  post, 
which  goes  night  and  day  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  other  to  post  it 
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in  acarria^,  which  must  be  purchased  for  the  occasion.  The  first 
mode  was  dangerous,  in  bad  roadn,  and  very  disagreeable  and  unsatis- 
foctory,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  the  dark  ; 
and  for  the  next  we  could  not  meet  with  a  suitable  carriage  ;  so  we  de* 
clinedthem  both,  "and  fixed  upon  a  novel  and  rather  extraordinary  mode 
of  conveyance.  The  peasants  transport  the  pnxluce  of  Transylvania 
across  Hungary  to  Vienna  in  large  wagons;  and  when  they  are  return-' 
ing,  or  going  not  full,  a  place  can  he  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Mr.  D.  met  one  of  those  about  to  proceed  half  empty,  and  he  hired  it  for 
our  party.  It  was  an  enormous  cart,  covered  over  with  a  roof  of  mat, 
or  straw,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  and  conducted  by  three  Wallachian  pea- 
sants io  sheep-skins.  In  the  rear  was  our  baggage,  and  in  the  front 
was  formed  a  kind  of  apartment,  in  which  we  could  sit,  stand,  or  lie, 
having  a  mat  to- let  down  in  bad  weather ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  mov- 
ing house,  such  as  the  Scythian  (X|xa|a^foi  travelled  in  over  the  same 
country  two  thousand  years  ago."* 

'*  I  was  awoke  in  the  morning  by  a  man,  who  came  with  a  lantern 
into  my  room  before  it  was  day.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  glass,  and  said 
distinctly,  "  Visne  uhnaps^  Domine.**  Well  pleased  to  hear  a  language 
1  could  understand  in  the  inn,  I  said  "  Quid  eit  scknapsV*  He  held 
up  his  finger  in  the  manner  of  demonstrating  a  proposition,  and  said, 
^*  Schnapsy  Domvnty  tat  res  maxime  necessaria  onmibus  hominibus  amnt 
mane.^'*  Satisfied  with  his  definition,  I  declined  any  further  proof;  but 
was  gready  amused  at  the  hoots  of  an  obscure  inn  talking  distinct  Latin, 
which  he  told  me  was  the  common  language  of  the  house,  where  I  was 
greatly  puzzled  to  make  myself  understood.  It  was  not,  like  the  Wal- 
lachian tongue,  so  corrupted  from  the  original  as  scarcely  to  be  intelli- 
gible ;  but  such  as  is  taught  and  spoken  in  our  classical  schools  and 
colleges,  and  pronounced  exactly  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  I  found  it  was  the 
first  language  every  boy  in  Hermanstadt  learned  at  school,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  necessary,  because  all  the  public  papers  and  documenta 
are  written  and  business  transacted  in  it.*'  pp.  19&'197. 

Before  we  finish  our  extracts  and  comments  on  the  general  face 
of  the  country,  we  will  notice  one  more  peculiarity  which  is  re- 
markable, and  indeed  has  been  remarked  from  a  remote  period  : 

'^  The  scarcity  of  rivers  in  Thrace  is  one  of  its  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties, and  has  been  noticed  by  Pomponius  Mela  and  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Maritza,  a  coast  of  ^ve 
hundred  miles,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  called  a  river,  falling  into 
either  of  the  four  seas — the  Euxine,  Bosphorus,  Propontis,  or  Helles- 
pont ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  great  ridges  of  Mount 
Hsemus  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  divide  the  country,  and  would  natu- 
rally be  the  source  of  many  rivers.     We  now  arrived  at  oue  of  the  very 

*  At  Hermanstadt,  and  indeed  (broaghout  Transylvania,  our  author  was  agreea« 
biy  surprised  to  find  Latin  the  common  and  familiar  language  among  the  eommoa 
people,  even  by  the  servants  at  the  Inn.  He  also  found  that  a  much  mora  widely 
eitended  custom  was  abo  common  along  the  feverish  borders  of  tha  Danube  aodi 
its  tributary  streams. 
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6w  riTuleU  which  trickle  into  the  sea  through  the  eztenBiye  plains.  It 
was  called  bj  the  ancients  Bathyas,  one  hundred  and  two  stadia  from 
Byzantium  :  the  Turks  have  run  a  wooden  platform  across  it,  and  call 
it  Rutchiik  Tchekmad|i^cs  or  the  Little  Bridge,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  not  far  distant.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  second,  and 
passed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  looking  bridges  in  Europe.  It 
runs  across  a  small  stream,  called  by  the  ancients  Athyras,  and  by  the 
Turks  Buyiik  Tchekmadge-sou,  or  the  Great  Bridge  River,  fiom  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  bridge.  The  rivulet  dilates  itself  into  a  bay, 
where  it  meets  the  sea,  and  the  bridge  is  carried  across  it ;  it  consists,  in 
fact,  of  four  bridges,  having  twenty-six  arches,  of  which  I  can  give  no 
idea,  except  by  tftie  annexed  sketch.*'  p.  58. 

Of  the  extraordinary  race  of  people,  who,  descending  in  the 
15th  century  from  the  mountains  of  Asia,  overturned  tbo  Eastern 
empire,  and  have  encamped  in  Europe  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  Mr.  Walsh  gives  no  detailed  account ;  his  sketches  are 
brief  and  generally  unfavourable;  we  extract  a  few  detached 
passages  scattered  through  his  journal,  remarking  however,  that 
we  think  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  this  honest,  brave,  and 
where  their  religious  prejudices  are  not  excited,  hospitable  and 
friendly  people.  Few  races,  perhaps,  possess  naturally  finer 
qualities,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  could  they  be  liberated, 
from  the  shackles  of  a  religion  hostile  to  all  improvement  or  re- 
form, they  might  soon  be  made  to  rival,  in  some  respects  to 
surpass  the  illustrious  nations  who  once  inhabited  the  sacred 
soil  the  Turks  now  occupy.  Let  us  hear,  however,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  author : — 

"  I  found  Mustapha  had  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  those  classic  springs 
and  was  now  under  the  hands  of  the  barber ;  and  here  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  strange  aptitude  of  a  Turk  to  differ  from  a  Frank,  even 
in  his  most  trifling  habits.  The  house  next  to  the  b:irbcr*s  shop  was  in 
progress  of  building,  and  there  was  a  man  writing  down  some  inventory. 
AH  the  persons  I  saw  engaged  were  working  in  a  manner  opposite  to 
our  usage.  The  barber  pushed  the  razor  frura  him — ours  draws  it  to 
him  ;  the  carpenter,  on  the  contrary,  drew  the  saw  to  him,  for  all  the 
teeth  were  set  in— ours  pushes  it  from  him,  for  all  the  teeth  are  set  out ; 
the  mason  sat  while  he  laid  the  stones-— ours  always  stands  ;  the  scribe 
wtote  on  his  hand,  and  from  right  to  left— ours  always  writes  on  a  desk 
or  table,  and  from  lefV  to  right :  but  the  mof^t  ridiculous  difference  existed 
in  the  manner  of  building  the  house.  We  begin  at  the  bottom  and  fin- 
ish to  the  top :  this  house  was  a  frame  of  wood,  which  the  Turks  began 
mt  the  top,  and  the  upper  rooms  were  finished,  and  inhabited,  while  all 
below  was  like  a  lanthoni.  However  absurd  these  minutiae  may  appear 
to  you,  they  are  traits  of  Turkish  character,  which  form,  with  other 
things,  a  striking  pecuUarity.  It  is  now  more  than  four  centuries  since 
they  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  transported  themselves  from  Asia  to 
Europe ;  during  all  that  time  they  have  been  in  constant  contact  with 
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European  habits  and  manners,  and,  at  times,  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Vienna,  and  so  occupied  the  very  centre  of  Christendom.  Yet,  while 
all  the  people  around  them  have  been  advancing  in  the  march  of  im« 
pro7ement,  in  various  ways,  they  have  stood  still  and  refused  to  move ; 
and  such  is  their  repugnance  to  any  assimilation,  that  almost  all  the 
men  who  attempted  to  improve  them,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  teme- 
rity, or  the  Turks  themselves  have  perished  in  resistance ;  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  them  are,  at  this  day,  the  same 
puerile,  prejudiced,  illiterate,  intractable,  stubborn  race,  that  left  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  so  indisposed  are  they  to  amalgamate  with 
us  in  any  way,  that  they  still  preserve  a  marked  distinction  in  the  great- 
est as  well  as  in  the  minutest  things — not  only  in  science  and  literature, 
but  in  the  movement  of  a  saw  and  a  razor.**  pp.  94-96. 

*'  After  four  hours  we  arrived  at  a  Turkish  village,  where  a  hut  had 
been  lately  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  This  is  a  rare 
and  almost  solitary  instance  of  such  a  thing  in  a  Turkish  village,  and 
seemed  of  very  little  use.  The  man  of  the  farm  was  not  at  home,  and 
we  could  not  get  admission.  We  wanted  milk,  or  any  thing  for  break- 
fast— we  could  get  nothing ;  every  one  of  the  purty  was  afraid  even  to 
ask  at  the  farm-vard  gate,  lest  he  should  be  answered  by  a  pistol j  or  a 
toph^k.  This  brutal  inhospitality  of  the  Turkish  peasants  is  so  noto- 
rious, that  no  one  attempts  to  approach  their  dwellings,  except  when 
compelled  by  imperious  necessity.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  Tartars 
and  couriers  lose  their  way  in  the  drifts  of  snow  which  in  winter  fre- 
quently obliterate  the  road.  When,  on  such  occasions,  they  apply  for 
assistance  at  a  Turkish  house,  they  are  driven  away  with  menaces,  and 
often  torn  by  dogs,  or  wounded  by  fire-arms  from  within ;  and  travel- 
lers, in  this  way,  are  sometimes  found  lifeless  near  the  door,  frozen  to 
death,  or  victims  of  their  fierce  and  intractable  jealousy.  We  shook 
the  dust  from  our  feet  in  testimony  against  them,  and  proceeded  further 
in  search  of  refreshment.**  p.  108. 

"  Turkey  is  usually  a  safe  country  for  travellers,  and  people  proceed 
with  a  feeling  of  security  which  is  justified  by  general  experience.  The 
natural  honesty  of  the  inhabitants,  tlieir  few  wants,  their  abstinence 
from  exciting  liquors,  which  are  the  cause  among  us  of  so  many  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  together  with  the  terrihie  punishment  that  follows  a 
crime,  all  contribute  to  this :  privately  stealing  is  almost  unknown  among 
the  Turks ,  and  a  man  caught  publicly  robbing,  if  at  a  fire,  is  thrown 
into  the  flames — if  on  a  public  road,  is  impaled.  These  circumstances 
render  Turkey,  in  a  quiescent  state,  a  very  secure  country,  either  to  re- 
side in  or  pass  through.  But  when  the  people  are  excited,  in  times  of 
public  commotion,  and  these  restraints  are  removed,  all  bonds,  either 
moral  or  civil  are  dissolved,  and  there  is  no  where  a  more  utter  disre- 
gard of  life  or  property.  This  had  been  the  case  on  this  spot  some  time 
before,  and  I  was  soon  to  witness  a  memorial  of  it  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
fortunate English  traveller.**  pp.  74-75. 

The  contrast  is  very  great,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  between 
the  negligent,  uncourteous,  and  savage  Turk,  and  the  humble, 
industrious,  and  hospitable  Bulgarian  peasant.     These  tribesy 
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which,  for  several  centuries,  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
declining  Roman  Empire,  have  now  changed  altogether  their 
character,  and  are  settled  down  as  peaceful  acrriculturists,  and 
are  extendinji^,  gradually,  not  only  over  the  plains  of  Bulgaria, 
but  also  of  Romelia,  which  the  misrule  of  the  Turks  is  render- 
ing daily  more  desolate.  Of  the  favourable  picture  which  our 
author  draws  of  this  ill-used  and  oppressed  peasantry,  we  will 
present  some  portion  to  our  reader : — 

*'  Byzants  was  the  last  Bul^riau  village  we  were  to  meet  with,  and  I 
left,  with  reluctaDce,  the  abodes  of  these  good  people.  The  Bulgarians, 
who  gave  this  country  its  modern  name,  were  one  of  those  nortbera 
hordes  tliat  abandoned  their  dreary  plains  and  ungenial  climate,  to  seek 
a  better  residence  in  the  south.  They  set  out  from  the  banks  of  Uie  Wolga 
in  the  seventh  century,  crossed  the  Danube,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  inviting  country  that  lies  between  that  ri- 
ver anH  the  mountains,  extending  westward  from  the  sliores  of  the 
Euxine.  Here  they  sustained  themselves  against  all  the  feeble  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  to  dispossess  them,  and  their  various 
contests  fonn  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  that  period.  Con- 
stantine  HI.  and  Justinian  II.  were  both  defeated  by  them  ;  till  at 
length,  after  a  struggle  of  five  centuries,  the  country  was  reduced  to  the 
stctte  ot*  a  province  by  Busilius ;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, it  was  finally  brought  under  the  Turkish  yoke  by  Bajazet,  when 
the  Turks  had  established  themselves  in  Romelia,  the  neighbouring 
province.  Its  capital,  at  that  period,  was  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardika,  and  called  by  him  Sophia,  from  a 
magnificent  church  erected  there  after  the  model  of  that  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but,  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  converted,  like  its  model,  into 
a  djami  or  mosque.  It  was  made  by  the  Turks  the  residence  of  the 
Beglebey,  or  Governor  of  the  province,  and  so  was  considered  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  now  yields  that  name  to  Shumia,  which  is  much  superior  in 
size  and  importance. 

'*  The  present  district  of  Bulgaria  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, along  that  river,  till  it  meets  the  Timok,  above  Widdin,  having 
the  river  for  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  parallel  chain 
of  the  Balkan  for  its  southern ;  including  a  well-defined  space,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  have  gone  far  beyond  those  artificial  limits.  They 
have,  by  degrees,  expanded  themselves  across  the  chain  of  mountains, 
and  occupy,  almost  exclusively,  a  considerable  space  of  Romelia  at  the 
other  side,  supplying  the  waste  of  its  own  population.  As  the  fiery  and 
ardent  temperament  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  mutually  exhaust  them, 
these  quiet  and  industrious  peasants  creep  on,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked,  will,  in  process  of  time,  fill  up  the  whole  of  that 
almost  uncultivated  and  depopulated  space  which  lies  on  the  south  of 
the  Balkan,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  by  a  process  much  more 
desirable  than  invasion  or  conquest. 

^'  The  people  have  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  military  character  that 
once  distinguished  their  ancestors.    The  great  body  of  them  b  altoge- 
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ther  pastoral,  and  live  in  small  hamlets,  fonning  dasten  of  boiues, 
which  have  neither  the  ref^laritj,  nor  deserve  the  name,  of  towns.  Thej 
have  a  few,  however,  where  they  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  carry 
on  nianufactures.  The  town  of  Selymnia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bal- 
kan, contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhahitants,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  are  Bulgarians.  Here  they  f.ihricate,  to  a  great  extent,  several 
manufactured  articles,  which  are  famous  in  Turkey ;  one  is  a  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  another,  rifle  gun-barrels,  which  are  held  in  high  es« 
teem.  But  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  rural  habits,  is  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  essential  oil,  called  otto,  or  attar  of  roses.  A  large 
district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selymnia,  is  laid  out  in  gardens  for  this 
purpose ;  and  the  abundance  of  rose-trees  adds  another  feature  to  this 
beautiful  country.  A  great  part  of  the  produce  is  brought  to  England, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  these  simple  peasants  for  the  most  exquisite  and 
elegant  perfume  in  nature. 

^  Of  all  the  peasantry  I  have  ever  met  with,  the  Bulgarians  seem  the 
most  simple,  kind,  and  affectionate  ;  forming  a  striking  contr^t  with 
the  rude  and  brutal  Turks,  who  are  mixed  among  them,  but  distinguished 
by  the  strongest  traits  of  character.  On  the  road  we  frequently  met 
groups  of  both,  always  separate,  but  employed  in  the  same  avocations : 
the  Turks  were  known  by  turbans,  sashes,  pistols,  and  yatigans ;  but 
still  more,  by  a  ferocity  of  aspect,  a  rude  assumption  of  demeanour,  and 
a  careless  kind  of  contempt,  that  at  once  repulsed  and  disgusted  us* 
They  never  turned  their  buffaloes  or  arubas  out  of  the  way  to  let  us 
pass,  or  showed  the  smallest  wish  to  be  civil  or  obliging ;  on  the  con- 
trary, were  pleased  if  they  pushed  us  into  a  bog  in  the  narrow  road,  or 
entangled  us  among  trees  or  bushes.  Any  accommodation  in  houses 
was  out  of  the  question  :  if  we  approached  one  for  a  drink  of  milk  or 
water,  we  ran  the  hazard  of  being  stabbed  or  shot.  The  Bulgarians 
were  distinguished  by  caps  of  brown  sheep-skin  ;  jackets  of  cloth,  made 
of  the  wool,  undyed,  of  dark  brown  sheep,  which  their  wives  spin  and 
weave  ;  white  cloth  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  raw  leather,  drawn  under 
the  sole,  and  laced  with  thongs  over  the  instep  ;  and  they  carried  neither 
pistol  nor  yatigan,  nor  any  other  weapon  of  offence  :  but  they  were  still 
more  distinguislied  by  their  countenance  and  demeanour.  The  first  is 
open,  artless,  and  benevolent ;  and  the  second  is  so  kind  and  cordial, 
tliat  every  one  we  met  seemed  to  welcome  us  as  friends.  Whenever 
their  buffaloes  or  arubas  stopped  up  the  way,  they  were  prompt  to  (urn 
tliem  aside  ;  and  whenever  they  saw  us  embarrassed,  or  obliged  to  get 
out  of  the  road,  they  were  eager  to  show  us  it  was  not  their  fault.  Their 
houses  were  always  open  to  us,  and  our  presence  was  a  kind  of  jubilee 

'to  tlie  family;  the  compensation  we  gave  scarcely  deserved  the  name, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  if  not  offered,  would  not  be  asked  for. — 
Turkish  women  we  never  saw :  the  Bulgarian  women  mixed  freely  with 
us  in  the  domestic  way,  and  treated  us  with  the  unsuspecting  cordiality, 
lliey  would  show  to  brothers.  Their  dress  was  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable ;  it  generally  consisted  of  a  jacket  and  petticoat  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  with  a  bright  border  of  list  round  the  edges,  or  down  the  seams ; 
and  a  shift  of  hemp  and  cotton,  very  large,  hanging  far  below  tbe  petti- 

.  coat,  and^ gathered  in  full  folds  round  the  neck  and  arms,  and  worked 
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or  woFe  with  lace-like  borders.  Married  women  wear  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  with  a  long  lappel  han^ng  on  the  bock  behind  ;  girls  have 
their  heads  uncovered,  with  their  hair  braided  and  ornamented  with 
different  coins.  All  wear  earrings,  bracelets,  and  rings  on  their  fin- 
gers, even  girls  of  three  and  four  years  old,  and  all  go  barefooted.  They 
are  exceedingly  industrious,  and  are  never  for  a  moment  without  their 
spindle  and  distaff;  they  frequently  asked  for  needles,  and  I  greatly 
regretted  I  bad  not  brought  a  few  scissors  and  other  female  implements, 
which  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  tbem.  Their  villages  gene- 
rally consist  of  forty  or  fifty  bouses,  scattered  without  order  or  regula- 
rity. Their  houses  are  built  of  wicker-work,  plastered,  and  are  clean 
and  comfortable  on  the  inside ;  where  we  were  neither  annoyed  by 
smoke,  or  fleas,  or  bugs,  or  bad  smells,  or  any  of  the  torments  which 
beset  the  rich  in  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  and  one  end  is  generally  filled 
with  bags  of  wool,  or  bales  of  cloth  and  carpet.  They  seem  to  possess 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance  ;'^-a  mild  climate,  a  fertile  soil, 
a  beautiful  country,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  wood,  and  water  in  profusion. 
^'  The  Bulgarians  speak  a  language  which  has  not  the  smallest  affi- 
nity with  either  that  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  or  Armenians,  with 
whom  they  mix.  It  is  the  language  they  brought  with  them  from  Sar* 
matia,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sciavonian,  having  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  Russian,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other.  When  they  established  them- 
selves in  this  district,  they  embraced  Christianity ;  and  have  ever  since 
continued  members  of  the  Greek  church,  subject  to  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  appoints  their  bishops.  These  are  always 
Greeks,  and  they  have,  by  a  natural  preference,  established  their  own 
language,  as  that  of  the  service  of  the  church,  universally  on  the  south 
side,  and  generally  on  the  north,  of  the  Balkan.  Where  it  is  not  in 
Greek,  it  is  in  the  ancient  written  language ;  and  as  the  modern  Bulga- 
rians understand  neither  one  nor  the  other,  the  offices  of  religion  are. 
performed  for  them  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Even  in  the  few  schools 
established  in  towns,  the  books  introduced  are  exclusively  Greek,  though 
that  language  has  made  no  progress  among  the  people.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  they  are  entirely  illiterate  ;  the  language  they  use 
is  merely  oral,  never  having  been  reduced  to  grammatical  rules.  A  few 
elementary  books  have  been  lately  printed  in  it,  but  I  did  not  meet  with 
them ;  those  I  saw  were  Greek,  for  the  schools,  and  Sciavonian,  for  the 
churches.  There  is  generally  a  priest  attached  to  every  two  or  three 
villages,  who  attends  and  performs  the  duties  of  rehgion  in  each  occa- 
sionally ;  but,  unless  in  a  very  few  places,  they  have  neither  churches, 
nor  schools,  nor  books ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bacciil,  or  sho{^ 
keeper,  who  is  generally  a  Greek,  it  is  probable  there  was  not  a  person 
in  any  ai  the  villages  through  which  I  passed,  who  could  either  read  or 
write ;  yet,  like  the  prople  of  the  Golden  Age,  **  Sponte  aua^  sine  lege^ 
fidim  Ttdwmqut  eokbantJ**  Crime  is  unknown  among  them  ;  and  the 
traveller  who  passes  through  their  country  is  not  only  secure  from  the 
effects  oi  vice,  but  experiences  the  kindness  resulting  from  the  most 
amiable  virtues,  pp.  110-115. 

**  At  six  oVlock  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Beeni,  where  we  stopped 
fo  deep.     Here  was  no  khan,  and  we  were  kouaeked  by  the  Kiaya»  in 
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a  private  house  as  hefore.  The  good  people  had  no  second  room,  and 
we  were  domesticated  with  the  family.  It  consisted  of  the  Tchour^ 
bads^e,  or  man  of  the  liouse,  so  called  because  he  is  the  giver  of  soup, 
or  the  dispenser  of  hospitality  :  the  boba,  or  woman,  three  children,  and 
two  shepherds.  The  bouse  was  of  wicker-work,  as  the  others,  but  the 
walls  so  low,  that  1  could  only  stand  upright  in  the  middle,  and  lie  at 
length  close  by  the  sides.  The  hut  was,  however,  clean,  sweet  and 
fresh.  The  floor  was  swept  and  the  carpets  spread,  and  a  large  fire 
blazed  in  the  chimney ;  and  while  I  stretched  myself  among  the  kind, 
good  people,  and  saw  their  honest  faces  brighten  in  the  blaze,  I  felt 
myself  quite  at  home.  We  had  brought  with  us  some  mutton  from 
Rousou  Kestri,  in  the  apprehension  that  we  should  arnve  too  late  at 
Beeni  to  get  any  meat.  This  the  boba  roasted  for  us ;  and  laying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire  an  iron  circular  plate,  like  a  Scotch  griddle,  she 
poured  on  it  a  mixture  of  water,  flour  and  eggs,  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
cake ;  when  this  was  done,  she  took  it  oflT,  placed  it  on  a  dish,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  another ;  and  having  interposed  cheese  and  butter  be- 
tween them,  she  laid  the  second  on  the  first.  In  this  way  she  raised  a 
pile  of  pancakes.  To  these  she  added  a  dish  of  sour  cabbage,  a  pitcher 
of  wine,  and  a  mug  of  raki,  and  sent  up  supper  on  a  stool,  with  a 
comfort  and  despatch  that  would  do  credit  to  an  English  kitchen.  Du- 
ring this  preparation,  she  had  a  distaff  stuck  at  her  hip,  and  a  reel  spin- 
ning at  the  end  of  it,  which  she  kept  constantly  in  motion  ;  and  from 
this  simple  but  incessant  machine,  the  whole  family  was  supplied  with 
clothes.  After  supper,  the  good  woman  made  me  some  coffee,  which 
Mustapha  carried  in  his  bag ;  and  then  we  all  lay  down  together  to  rest 
for  the  night.  The  man,  his  wife,  three  children,  two  sliepherds,  sur- 
fogee,  Tartar,  and  I,  lay  amicably  side  by  side,  rolled  in  the  carpet, 
with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  and  slept  in  peace  and  good-will.  Towards 
morning  I  awoke,  and  found  the  industrious  woman  and  one  of  her 
children,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  spinning  cotton  on  their  distafis.  They 
were  looking  at  me  and  singing  a  low  simple  air.  I  thought  of  my 
distance  from  home,  and  the  kindness  of  these  good  people  to  a 
stranger,  and  of  Mungo  Park,  and  his  aflicting  account  of  a  some- 
what similar  scene;  and,  hke  him,  I  was  afiected  even  to  tears.** 
pp.  92-93. 

**  This  village  (Lopenitza)  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  of  the  High 
Balkan,  and  those  who  arrive  at  it  congratulate  riiemselves  as  having 
flow  crossed  the  mountains.  We  had  other  reasons  to  welcome  its  ap- 
proach ;  we  were  wet,  cold,  tired,  and  hungry,  and  never  was  a  resting 
place  more  welcome.  We  rode  into  a  farm-yard,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  wicker-work.  Within  were  several  buildings,  but  one  stood  apart, 
which  looked  peculiarly  inviting.  It  was  new,  and  fresh,  and  clean, 
having  been  recently  coloured  with  some  gray  comfiosition.  It  was 
filled,  however,  with  people,  and  already  pre-occupied.  In  a  moment 
after,  they  were  all  in  motion  ;  the  floor  was  svvept  out,  the  thick  car-' 
pets  spread,  a  large  fire  blazed  in  the  chimney,  and  when  I  entered  the 
porch,  I  thought  i  had  not  seen,  either  in  England  or  Wales,  so  neat,  so 
picturesque,  or  so  comfortable  a  cottage.    I  now  divested  myself  of  my 
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drenched  clothes,  and  having  stretched  myself  before  the  fire,  I  never 
experienced  more  comfortable  sensations. 

**  While  reclining  in  this  state  I  saw  a  number  of  girls  enter  the  porch, 
and  in  a  short  time,  after  some  preparation  without,  they  entered  the 
room.  Here  the  tallest  and  handsomest,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
ber  band  led  the  way,  and  the  rest  following,  they  commenced  a  dance, 
accompanied  by  a  rery  sweet  song,  in  which  their  roices  were  all  plea** 
santly  blended.  The  dance  consisted  in  a  movement  where  they  all 
passed  each  other  with  grace  and  regularity ;  and  the  song  was  a  hymn 
of  welcome  to  the  stranger,  praising  his  beauty  and  fine  qualities.  They 
were  dressed  in  blue  cloth  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  large  chemises, 
which  fdded  over  their  necks  and  arras ;  their  hair  was  braided,  and 
hung  with  coins  of  gold  and  silver ;  they  wore  long  pendant  earrings^ 
and  round  their  arms  were  one  or  two  broad  bracelets  of  silver  ;  Bnd 
their  petticoat  was  gathered  up  with  a  leather  girdle,  that  it  might  not 
impede  the  motion  of  their  feet.  When  the  dance  and  song  were  ended, 
the  leading  beauty  threw  her  white  handkerchief  into  my  lap,  and  they 
all  retired.  Not  well  comprehending  the  nature  of  this  challenge,  I 
hesitated  what  to  do,  when  Mustapha  informed  me  it  was  a  demand  for 
a  few  paras.  I  immediately  placed  them  within,  and  followed  the  dan* 
cers  into  the  porch  with  the  jingling  handkerchief*  Here  I  distributed 
the  contents  among  them,  and  they  departed  with  great  modesty  and 
good^humour.'*  p.  99. 

When  we  turn  to  the  political  state  and  prospects  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  prognostics  of  Mr.  Walsh  are  not  more  fa- 
Tourable,  than  his  views  of  their  social  and  moral  condition. 
He  rather  glances,  however,  at  this  subject  than  expresses  a 
deliberate  opinion,  yet  his  brief  obsefTationa  merit  our  notice :— ^ 

**  I  had  now  travelled  more  than  three  hundred  miles  through  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Europe,  from  their  capital  to  the  last  town  they 
possessed  at  the  extremity  of  their  empire.  When  I  contemplated  the 
extent  of  the  territory,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  the  re- 
sources, the  cattle  and  corn  it  produced,  and  the  intermiaable  capability 
it  possessed  of  producing  more ;  the  large  cities  of  Adrianople,  Shumla, 
Rutschiik,  and  the  miutitude  of  villates  scattered  over  the  country } 
when  I  considered  the  despotic  government  that  had  absolute  power 
over  all  these  resources,  to  direct  them  in  whatever  manner,  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  pleased ;  and  that  this  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
vast  empire  which  extended  over  three  parts  of  tiie  globe ;  it  seemed  a« 
if  the  Turkish  power  was  as  a  sleeping  lion,  which  had  only  to  rouse 
itself  and  crush  its  opponents.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw  th^ 
actual  state  of  this  fine  country, — its  resources  neglected,  its  fields  lying 
waste,  its  towns  in  ruins,  its  population  decaying,  and  not  only  the 
traces  of  human  labour,  but  of  human  existence,  every  day  becoming 
obliterated ;  in  fine,  when  I  saw  all  the  people  about  them  advancing  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  while  they  alone  were  stationary,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Turk  of  this  day  difiering  Utde  from  his  Anatic  ancestor,  except 
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odIj  in  having  lost  the  fierce  energy  wjiich  then  pushed  him  on  ;  when 
I  considered  this,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  lion  did  not  sleep,  but 
was  djing,  and  after  a  few  fierce  convulsions  would  never  fise  again. 

**  The  circumstance  most  striking  to  a  traveller  passing  through  Tur- 
key, 19  its  depopulation.  Ruins,  where  villages  had  been  built,  and 
faUows  where  laud  had  been  cultivated,  are  frequently  seen,  with  no 
living  things  near  them.  This  efiect  is  not  so  visible  in  larger  towns, 
though  the  cause  is  known  to  operate  there  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Constantinople  has  lost  more  than  h^its 
population.  In  eighteen  months,  three  sanguinary  revolutions  took 
place,  which  destroyed  two  Sultans,  and  about  thirty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  were  followed  by  the  plague  in  1812,  which  swept 
away,  according  to  some  two,  and  according  to  others  three,  hundred 
thousand  more.*    It  was  known  that  at  one  time,  a  thousand  persons 

*  Of  this  plague,  the  following  accoont,  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  British 
embassy,  who  passed  the  fall  of  1812,  near  Constantinople,  is  not  without  interest : — 
**  Soon  after  our  amval  at  Constantinople  (July  IBVi)  the  plague,  that  periodica! 
scourge  of  the  Levant,  made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  and  rapidly  increasing,  ei- 
tended  its  ravam  to  a  degree  uneiampled  since  the  year  1778.  We  heard  mdla- 
tinct  reports  of  it  a  few  days  after  «mving,  but  they  were  treated,  at  first,  as  un- 
foundea ;  and  it  was  even  thought  that  they  were  only  spread  to  make  the  late  peace 
with  Russia  unpopular  with  the  Turks,  among  whom  it  is  a  common  idea  that  the 
plague  generally  breaks  out  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Successive  accidents, 
however,  (it  is  thus  that  cases  of  planie  are  called  m  the  Levant)  ^ve  credit  to 
these  rumours ;  and  by  the  27th  of  July,  no  doubt  remained  of  its  existence  in  the 
city,  though  the  disease  was  then  so  mild,  that  many  of  the  sick  recovered :  but  it 
increased  so  rapidly  in  extent  and  virulence,  that  the  Europeans  soon  after  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  we  did  not  move  out  of  the  palace  till  Decem- 
ber, durine  wnich  time  all  our  provisions  were  purchased  by  a  purveyor,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  bread,  which  is  not  supposed  to  convey  the  infection,  unless  it  be 
new)  passed  through  water  before  we  received  them.  By  the  end  of  August,  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  were  general  and  dreadful ;  and  in  the  month  of  September 
it  swept  off  the  population  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  day,t  of  whom  we  saw 
great  numbers  daily  buried  beneath  our  windows,  which  overlooked  the  little  bu- 
rying ground  of  Pera.  It  was  checked,  for  a  bhort  interval,  by  the  frost  of  Decem- 
tier ;  but  its  return  was  so  virulent,  that  it  was  feared  it  -would  continue  with  at 
much  violence  as  in  the  autumn.  Its  virus  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  contina- 
ation  of  cold,  the  only  remedy  which  effectually  restrains  it  in  the  north  of  Turkey- 
In  E£ypt  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  it  is  stopped  by  extreme  heat, 
which  IS  equally  efficacious.  Incessant  precautions  preserved  the  dragomans  of 
the  embassies,  to  the  sur()rise  of  every  one,  as  they  frequently  crossed  the  Porte  to 
Constantinople  on  business,  or  mixeu  elsewhere  with  the  Turks.  The  porter  of  the 
Briti^  palace  lost  by  the  disease,  his  daughter  and  five  grand-children  who  were 
lodging  in  Pera.  The  Porte,  on  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  made  attempts  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  deaths  it  had  occasioned,  which,  by  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  was  said  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Turks,                   880,000 

Armenians,           ------  40,800 

Jews,         ----.•-  38,000 

Greeks,                 88,000 

Aleppines,             .--.--  60 

Islanders,  chiefly  Syriotes  and  Tlniotes,            -           -  80 

Franks,                 .,.,-.  86 

380,966 

t  Prayenfar  iU  uuniUm  were  qffered  up  at  the  mo9qu€9,  which  U  never  dme  M  Dke 
ieaUu  amouiU  to  one  tfututand  a  day. 
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a  day  were  brought  out  of  the  top  Kapousi  gate  to  be  buried ;  aud  the 

Srdener  of  the  English  palace  told  me  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  a 
nily  of  thirteen  persons :  he  was  seized  with  delirium  and  stupors 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the  house  with  twelve  dead 
bodies.  In  1821,  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out.  The  population 
of  the  Fanal,  and  other  places,  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand  Greeks ; 
by  death  and  flight,  they  are  now  reduced  to  half  the  number.  In  18279 
the  jHnJ8saries  were  extiniruished,  and  the  contests  on  this  occasioUi 
carried  oflT,  it  is  supposed,  on  both  sides,  about  thirty  thousand  persons. 
If  to  these  casualties  be  added,  the  frequent  conflagrations,  two  of  which 
occurred  while  I  was  at  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  fifteen  thousand 
houses ;  the  Russian  and  Greek  wars,  which  were  a  constant  drain  on 
the  janissaries  of  the  capital ;  and  the  silent  operation  of  the  plague, 
which  is  continually  active,  though  not  always  alarming ; — ^it  will  be 
considered  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  within  the  period  mentioned, 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been  prematurely 
swept  away  in  one  city  in  Europe,  by  causes  which  were  not  operating 
in  any  other— conflagration,  pestilence  and  civil  commotion.  The 
Turks,  though  naturally  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution,  addict 
themselves  to  such  habits  as  are  very  unfavourable  to  population ;  their 
sedentary  life,  polygamy,  immoderate  use  of  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
and  other  indulgences  still  more  hostile  to  the  extension  of  the  species, 
so  impede  the  usual  increase  of  families,  that  births  do  little  more  than 
compensate  the  ordinary  deaths,  and  cannot  supply  the  waste  of  casu* 
alties.     The  surrounding  country  is,  therefore,  constantly  drained  to 

*'  This  account  includes  all  the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  Bosphorus  up  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  is  certainly  not  exaggerated.  Of  the  Europeans,  two  who  were 
attacked  were  Englishmen,  of  whom  one  recovered  and  one  died ;  the  death  ot  the 
latter  was  occasioned,  it  was  said,  (for  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery) by  his  eating  fish,  which,  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  is  almost  always 
fiual.  The  remedies  used  by  the  Turks  were  generally  brandy  and  caviar,  whose 
strong  excitement  was  calculated  to  throw  out  the  disease,  the  c&ruption  of  it  in  tu- 
mours  beinethe  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient 

"  It  was  dreadful  to  witness  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  disease  in  Coi^ 
stantinople,  when  its  cessation  permitted  us  to  visit  the  city.  We  passed  through 
many  streets  in  which  every  house  was  emptied  ot  its  Inhabitants ;  and  the  number 
of  new  graves  In  the  burying  grounds  denoted,  with  awful  certainty,  the  extent  of 

the  mortality. The  plague  revisited  Constantinople  the  year  ailer,  though  it  did 

not  rage  to  such  an  extent.  Indeed,  it  always  exists  more  or  less  in  the  city,  owing 
to  the  system  of  selling,  in  the  basars.  the  clothes  of  the  dead,  which  are  often  shut 
up  in  chests  in  the  winter,  and  will  thus  retain  the  infection  for  a  long  time,  till  on 
their  bein£  reproduced  and  worn,  they  again  spread  the  disorder.  To  those  who 
consider  the  customs  of  the  Turks,  it  appears  a  miracle  that  the  whole  population  is 
not  swept  off  to  a  man.  A  person  infected  with  plague  is  not  avoided  by  nis  friends 
or  acquaintance ;  and,  as  a  remission  of  a  certain  number  of  sins  is  promised  by 
their  religion,  to  those  who  assist  in  conveying  a  fellow  creature  to  the  grave,  many 
Turks  who  meet  in  the  streets  the  funeral  of  a  Mussulman,  dead  of  plague,  are  seen 
sealousJypresenting  themselves  to  carry  the  corpse  a  few  |)aces  at  least.  The  upper 
ranks  of  Turks  indeed,  being  more  enlightenea,  are  beginning  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience, and  adopt  precautions.  My  Journal  records  some  examples  of  Pashas,  who 
have  instituted  quarantine  in  the  principal  cities  of  their  Governments;  and  in  the 
placue  ot  1812,  of  which  these  pages  describe  the  extensive  ravages,  one  of  the  SuU 
tan  s  cooks  having  been  seized  with  the  infection,  Mahmoud  ordered  the  kitchen 
to  be  cleaned  and  fumigated,  and  all  the  utensils  which  had  been  used  by  the  dead 
servant  to  be  destroyed.^'  Ikmer's  Joumai  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-77. 
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supply  thiff  wurte  ui  the  capital,  which,  nevcribeleaB,  exhibits 
nearly  depopulated.  If  we  suppose  that  these  causes  operate  more  or 
less  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say^ 
that  there  is  more  of  human  life  wasted,  and  less  supplied,  than  in  anj 
other  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  gifts  of  bountiful  nature  are  throwa 
away  upon  this  people.  It  is  in  ?ain  that  God  has  issued  bis  great  law—* 
**  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,**  and  has  conferred 
on  them  every  means  of  fulfilling  it — comely  persons,  robust  consti- 
tutions, mild  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  beautiful  country — when  their  own 
perverse  propensities  and  antisocial  habits  counteract  the  blessings  of  a 
good  providence.  We  see  every  day,  life  going  out  in  the  fairest  portion 
of  Europe,  and  the  human  race  threatened  with  extinction,  in  a  soil 
and  climate  capable  of  supporting  the  most  abundant  population.*' 
pp.  124-127. 

The  preservation,  if  not  the  renovation  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, is  supposed  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  Sultan,  Mahmoud, 
who  has  now  been  twenty  years  on  the  throne,  has  certainly 
exhibited  great  energy  of  character,  and  a  perseverance  in  his 
designs,  which,  if  united  to  a  clear,  sound  and  enlightened  in- 
tellect, might  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great  purposes, 
and  effect  important  changes  even  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  stubborn  and  unyielding  Turk.  Something  he  has  done, 
but  not  all  which  circumstances  required-^and  his  energy  has 
been  exerted  rather  to  destroy  than  to  create  or  to  repair.  Fe- 
rocious he  may  be  termed,  yet  it  is  but  justice  that  he  should  be 
judged  by  his  own  laws,  by  the  customs  of  his  people,  and  the 
tenets  of  his  religion,  not  by  the  milder  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty* Mr.  Walsh  remarks,  when  sfieaking  of  the  difficulty  he 
found  in  procuring  a  bird  which  be  wished  to  examine,  that  the 
Turks  have  "  a  tender  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  life  of 
every  animal  but  man."  In  his  disregard  of  human  life,  Mah- 
moud has  unquestionable  claims  to  the  character  of  a  genuine 
Turk.  Of  the  Sultan,  our  author  presents  us  with  the  follow- 
ing brief  account : — 

**  The  present  Sultan,  who  has  effected  this  perilous  undertaking,  in 
which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  failed,  is  a  man,  not  in  the  prime,  but 
still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha,  in  the 
year  1808,  and  so  has  been  on  the  throne  twenty  years.  He  is  now  the 
only  survivor,  I  believe,  of  thirty  children — fifteen  boys,  and  fiAeen 
girls — which  his  father  led ;  and  is  the  last  of  the  male  race  of  Maho- 
met of  an  age  fit  to  reign :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  they  saj^,  that 
he  is  indebted  for  his  inviolability  ;  had  there  been  another  of  the  sacred 
race,  old  enough  to  substitute  in  his  place,  the  janissaries  would  have 
long  since  deposed  him.  He  had  two  sons ;  one  about  the  age  of  ten, 
to  whom  their  eyes  were  turned  as  his  successor  when  he  should  arrive 
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fit  competent  years :  and  he  knew,  by  experience,  it  was  rb  easy  for 
ibem  to  do  this  as  to  say  it ;  for  both  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
strangled-^oue  of  whom  was  his  own  brother.  His  son  prematurely 
died ;  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  his  own 
father,  lest  he  should  be  set  up  in  his  place.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  boy  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  that  his  father  has  given  an  extra- 
ordinary example  to  his  subjects,  by  having  his  surviving  children  vac- 
cinated ;  and  so  has  shown,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  disposition  to 
adopt  European  improvements  in  things  not  merely  military.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  man  well  versed  in  Orientol  literature,  writes  and  under  ^ 
stands  Arabic  well ;  and  his  Hata  sherifs,  which  he  always  dictates,  and 
sometimes  writes  with  his  own  hand,  are  admired  for  their  style  and 
composition*  He  is  not  a  man  of  a  morose  or  cruel  disposition  in  his 
own  family :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  several  daughters  by  different 
mothers,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  affectionately  attached  ;  and  in  his  ordi- 
nary intercourse  in  private  life,  he  is  urbane  and  affable.  His  public 
conduct,  however,  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary  fierceness^and  un- 
relenting rigour,  not  only  to  Rajas,  but  to  Turks  themselves ;  and  in 
this,  he  has  shown  an  impartial  disregard  to  human  life,  and  not  a  strict 
adherence  to  human  obligations*  But  whatever  his  conduct  has  been  to 
his  own  subjects,  to  those  of  other  nations,  be  has  afforded  the  most  in- 
Ttolable  protection.  He  has  discontinued  the  barbarous  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  in  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Seven  Towers ;  instead  of 
which,  whenever  they  disagree,  and  are  disposed  to  depart,  he  affords 
them  every  facility,  and  those  of  their  nation  who  please  to  remain,  are 
in  security*  During  the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  populace,  which 
took  }4ace  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  the  odium 
and  prejudice  of  the  Turks  extended  to  all  Christians ;  yet  the  Franks 
were  perfectly  safe,  while  the  Greeks  were  shot  without  mercy  wherever 
they  were  met  by  the  mob ;  and  notwithstanding  a  few  accidents  which 
occurred  to  individuals  in  the  confusion,  we  never  hesitated  to  walk 
abroad,  either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  for  business  or  amusement, 
though  every  Turk  was  armed  with  a  yatagan,  and  case  of  loaded  pis- 
tols, which  be  was  ready  to  use  on  the  slightest  provocation.  On  more 
recent  occasions,  where  such  real  cause  of  complaint  and  irritation  ex- 
isted, it  is  but  justice  to  the  present  Sultan  to  say,  that  his  moderation 
and  good  faith  have  afforded  examples,  which  the  best  Christian  nations 
in  Europe  might  be  proud  to  follow."  pp.  50-51. 

The  great  political  error  of  Mahmoud's  reign,  was  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  when  Russia  was  so 
sorely  pressed  by  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  an  opportunity  ap- 
peared to  be  opened  to  Turkey  of  regaining  some  of  her  frontier 
provinces  beyond  the  Danube*  But  a  momentary  displeasure, 
a  dread  of  the  aspiring  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  urgent  persuasions  and  efforts  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  to 
bis  subsequent  mortification  and  regret,  the  permanent  ioteresta 
of  his  empire*    It  was  this  feeling,  heightened  by  some  infirao- 
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tion  of  that  treaty,  and  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  which  produced 
that  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  was  exhibited  towards  Russia  ia 
the  manifesto,  and  state  papers  that  preceded  the  present 
war — which  will  aggravate  its  violence,  and  if  the  parties  are 
at  all  equally  poised,  will  extend  its  duration. 

But  the  great  object  of  Mahmoud^s  reign  has  been  one  of  a 
domestic  nature.  His  efforts  have  been  unremittingly  employ- 
ed to  suppress  and  utterly  destroy,  that  ancient  military  corps, 
which,  like  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Imperial  Rome,  have  held, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  empire  and  its  sovereigns  un- 
der their  absolute  control.  Like  the  Praetorian  guards,  they 
changed  the  reigning  monarch  at  their  pleasure,  differing  only 
in  this,  that  in  Turkey  the  succession  was  inviolably  preserved 
in  the  reigning  family.  Mahmoud  ascended  the  throne  over  the 
bodies  of  his  father  and  brother,  deposed  and  strangled  bv  the 
Janissaries,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  deeply  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  family,  and,  indeed,  his  own  insecurity.  Subsequent  cir- 
cumstances kept  alive  his  resentments,  and  he  prepared  silently 
but  steadily  the  means  to  accomplish  his  determined  purpose. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  was  long  meditated, 
that  the  intention  of  Mahmoud  was  extensively,  if  not  publicly 
known,  is  obvious  from  many  circumstances,  and  it  seems  only 
surprising  that  any  scruple  should  have  prevented  that  turbu- 
lent soldiery  from  deposing  him  while  the  power  remained  in 
their  hands.  It  is  probable  that  they  owe  their  ruin  to  a  false 
confidence  in  their  own  power,  and  the  supposed  inviolability  of 
their  privileges.  Mr.  Turner,  who  passed  three  years  in  Turkey, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Mahmoud,  and  published  his  narra- 
tive in  1816,  [?]  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 

*^  The  Government  of  Turkey  has  been  often  and  amply  describ- 
ed. The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it,  is  conveyed  by  the 
description  of  a  French  writer,  who  calls  it  a  despotism  tempered  by 
regicide.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  whose  commands  are  generally 
supreme,  even  when  dictated  by  the  most  childish  caprice,  sinks  into 
nothing  when  it  attacks  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Ulemas,  or  the  privileges  of  the  Janissaries.  This  turbu- 
lent soldiery,  from  the  time  that  they  have  heen  debarred  from  the  field 
of  battle,  by  the  inactivity  of  tlieir  Sultans,  by  whom  alone  they  can  be 
led  to  it,  are  formidable  only  to  their  own  government ;  nor  can  Tur- 
key ever  again  assume  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  till  their  reduc- 
tion opens  the  way  to  improvements,  which  they  naturally  oppose  as 
fatal  to  their  pre-eminence.  Mahmoud  is,  like  his  predecessor,  so  well 
aware  of  this  truth,  that  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  devoted  to  their 
destruction ;  and  the  large  strides  he  has  taken  to  its  promotion,  Would 
before  this  have  drawn  on  him  the  fate  of  Selim,  if,  as  he  is  the  last 
adult  male  of  his  race,  (for  his  son  is  of  tender  years)  his  death  were  not 
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likely  to  lead  to  the  sucoession  of  the  Tartar  family,  whom  the 
Ottomaas  hold  in  detestation.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  character 
of  this  Sultan,  affords  to  his  kingdom  the  best  chance  of  wit- 
nessing the  fall  of  the  Janissaries,  and  the  establishment  of  a  disciplined 
soldiery.  Neither,  his  judgment  nor  his  courage  have  been  impaired  by 
his  confinement  in  the  Seraglio,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  to 
which  is  imputed  the  general  imbecifity  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and 
the  consequent  obstruction  of  civilization  among  their  subjects.  Pos- 
sessed of  powerful  abiUties,  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  he  pursues  his 
object  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and  no  scruples  of  conscience,  as  to 
the  means  employed,  divert  him  from  the  destruction  of  such  as  oppose 
his  project.  He  has  a  strong  feeling  of  his  personal  superiority,  and  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  elevated  situation ;  and  his  conviction  that  bis  good 
fortune  (his  star  as  the  Turks  call  it)  renders  him  invincible,  is  confirmed 
by  the  success  he  has  had  in  the  suppression  of  local  insurrections,  the 
reduction  of  rebellious  Pashas,  and,  above  all,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  over  the  Wahabees,  and  the  recoveiy  of  the  hcrfy  cities,  Mecca 
and  Medina.  His  pohcy  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  is  unvaried,  and  circumstances,  though  tfiey  may 
defer  its  exercise,  never  vary  its  character.  He  never,  like  many  of  hu 
predecessors,  has  compounded  with  a  rebel  Pasha,  for  the  cession  of  a 
part  of  his  pretensions  or  his  treasures,  nor  granted  any  other  conditions 
than  that  of  life.  His  wish  to  devote  all  hia  force  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Pasha  of  Widdin,  was  thought  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  con« 
elusion  of  the  peace  with  Russia,  signed  at  Bucharest,  in  1812.  Hia 
efibrts  for  the  establishment  of  his  power  have  been  attended  with  such 
success,  that  the  Pashas  of  Egypt  and  Albania,  are  the  only  governors 
who  aim  at  independence,  and  even  these  pay  their  tribute,  and  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  submission. 

^  But  the  great  object  on  which  the  whole  soul  of  Mahmoud  is  bent, 
and  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  will  stake  his  throne  and  his 
life,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries.  It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  number  of  this  lawless  soldiery,  nor,  indeed, 
do  the  Turks  themselves  know  it  exactly,  but  it  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Constantinople.  Most  of 
them  have  no  other  military  employment,  than  to  line  the  streets  through 
which  the  Sultan  passes  on  days  of  festival.  They  are  composed  of 
the  tradesmen,  boatmen  and  workmen  of  the  capital,  who  enter  the 
names  of  their  children  on  the  books  of  their  Odah  (chamber)  at  an 
early  age,  in  order  to  receive  their  pay ;  and  some  individuals  in  easy 
circumstances,  who  enrol  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  privi-t 
leces  which  the  Janissaries  enjoy.  As  they  are  the  most  numerous  body 
oftroope  in  the  capital,  and  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  least  invasion  of 
their  privileges,  which  they  instantly  and  enthusiastically  combine  to 
prevent  or  to  punish,  it  must  require  great  talent,  and  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  to  crush  their  power.  Their  entire  destruction 
is  the  only  expedient,  for  they  will  never  become  themselves  an  effective 
soldiery,  from  their  dread  of  being  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  European 
discipline  and  punisbments,  and  of  being  sent  away  from  Constanti- 
nople.   This  mighty  task  Mahmoud  has  undertaken  to  perform. 
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instructors  in  reliflOB  also ;  that  their  languagfe  was  the  medium  throogh 
which  the  Gospel  was  first  conveyed,  and  their  cities  were  among:  the 
first  where  it  was  preached  and  adopted.  And  when  ProFideuce,  for 
its  own  wise  purposes,  permitted  to  Mahomedanism  a  temporary  tri- 
umph in  Europe,  no  inducement  or  intimidation  could  prevail  on  the 
modern  Greeks  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  but,  for  four  cen- 
turies, they  cherished  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Turkish  empire.*'  pp.  246-247. 

*^  As  we  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Rimnik,  rendered  so  interesting- 
by  the  battle  of  Drageschan,  fought  in  its  vicinity,  I  felt  I  could  not 
pass  the  spot  without  visiting  it,  and  sending  you  some  local  details  of 
one  of  the  most  afiecting  incidents  of  modern  times;  and,  considering 
the  youth  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  engaged,  rivalhng  in  intre- 
pidity and  self-devotion  any  thing  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece. 

**  Ypselantes,  not  finding  in  the  provinces  the  support  he  expected, 
was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  Turks,  and  take  up  a  position  at 
Tergovist,  the  ancient  capital  of  WaUachia.  From  hence  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  through  the  upper  country,  crossed  the  river  Olt,  and 
established  himself  at  Rimnik,  a  small  town  near  that  river,  and  not 
far  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  separate  this  province  from 
Trnnsylvania  and  the  Austrian  territories.  A  large  body  of  Turks, 
infinitely  superior  in  numbers,  here  advanced  against  him  ;  and  it  was 
debated  in  the  Greek  army,  whether  they  should  wait  for  reinforcements, 
or  immediately  meet  the  Turks.  The  position  they  had  taken  up  was 
very  favourable  to  the  first.  There  stood  near  it  the  large  monastery 
of  Drageschan,  which  it  was  proposed  to  occupy.  The  Greek  monas- 
teries are  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose :  they  consist  generally  of  a 
large  quadrangular  edifice,  surrounding  an  open  Area  inside,  and  entered 
only  by  a  small  door  through  the  body  of  the  building.  The  walls  are 
very  strong  and  massive,  and  the  windows  narrow,  exactly  resembling 
embrasures,  for  which  they  are  well  calculated.  The  accommodations 
inside  are  extensive  ;  and  hence  every  monastery  is,  in  fact,  a  fortress; 
protecting  the  inmates  from  pirates  on  the  sea  coast,  and  robbers  in  the 
interior ;  and  affording  the  Greeks  a  shelter,  when  hard  pressed  by 
their  enemies.  As  this  stood  among  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
mountains,  which  here  advance  considerably  into  the  plain,  and  was 
encircled  with  woods  and  difficult  ground,  it  would  be  easy  for  light 
troops  to  advance  under  cover,  and  completely  harass  any  army  who 
should  surround  it.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  by  Georgaki,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  Ypselantes'  army,  to  occupy  the  monastery  and  woods, 
and  await  the  coming  of  the  expected  reinforcements.  This  advice, 
however,  was  opposed  by  Karavia,  another  officer  of  influence,  whose 
motive  was  evinced  by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  such,  however,  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  that  his  advice  was  unfortunately  adopted. 

^*  The  forces  of  Ypselantes  consisted  of  9000  effective  men,  Arnauts, 
Pandours,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians  and  Moldavians — gene- 
rally animated  in  the  cause,  and  all  united  by  the  common  bond  o? pro- 
fessing the  some  religion  of  the  Greek  Church ;  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  former  services,  the  total  relaxation  of  military  discipline. 
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and,  above  all,  their  being  of  diflerent  nations,  and  havini^  no  bond  of 
personal  and  local  attachment,  they  were  not  much  to  be  relied  on  in  a 
general  attack.  There  was,  however,  one  body  whose  former  character 
gave  them  the  hif^est  claim  to  confidence. 

**  It  had  been  latterly  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  provinces,  to  send  their  youn^  men  of  respectable 
families,  for  education  to  different  Universities  in  Europe ;  generally  to 
those  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  such  as  were  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  studied  medicine  and  law ;  and  such  as  were  intended  for 
business,  mathematics.  The  first  irenerally  returned  and  practised  at 
home ;  the  last  were  usually  placed  in  the  different  mercantile  houses, 
which  the  Greeks  had  now  established  in  every  capital  on  the  continent. 
When  the  Society  of  the  Hetairia  extended  itself,  these  young  gentle- 
men enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  it,  wherever  it  had  ramificatiotis ; 
and  when  the  plan  of  revolution  was  resolved  on,  they  were  the  first  to 
offer  themselves  as  soldiers  to  support  it.  Every  man  provided  himself 
with  a  case  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  musket  with  a  screwed  bayonet, 
after  the  European  manner,  and  a  uniform  suit  of  black ;  and  thus 
equipped,  repaired  to  Ypselantes*  standard.  It  was  a  singular  and 
interesting  spectacle,  to  see  these  young  gentlemen  voluntarily,  and  by 
a  simultaneous  movement,  abandoning  their  colleges  and  offices,  m 
different  places  in  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany ;  marehing  forward  either 
singly  or  in  small  bodies,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  and  meet- 
ing at  one  common  centre,  to  form  an  array.  They  enrolled  themselves 
into  a  corps  called  Uff^  Xoxo^f  or  the  sacred  band ;  and  they  evinced  by 
their  conduct,  that  they  merited  the  appellation  as  much  as  the  Thebaos 
in  the  days  of  Epaminondas ;  they  inscribed  on  their  standards  davoro; 
1}  ]fX5i^ijpfa,  death  or  freedom ;  and  the  inscription  of  the  Spartan  shield, 
9}  vav  r\  w%  rav,  either  this  or  upon  it*  The  greater  part  of  them  had 
never  felt  hardship,  or  handled  a  miUtary  weapon  before ;  yet  Jthey  en- 
dured fatigue,  privation  and  discipline,  with  submission  and  fortitude-— 
setting  an  example  to  the  rest  which  was  badly  followed.  There  were 
of  this  corps,  now  with  Ypselantes,  about  five  hundred  men ;  and  on 
these  he  justly  placed  his  chief  reliance. 

^*'  The  little  army,  originally  so  small,  had  been  further  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  Prince  Cantacuzene,  who  had  taken  a  strong  detachment 
to  oppose  the  Pasha  of  Ibrail  on  the  Danube.  What  remained,  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  five  thousand  men,  who  had  with  them  a  small 
body  of  Amaut  cavalry,  and  a  few  iron  field  pieces  that  had  been  ships* 
guns.  They  were  opposed  by  nearly  double  the  number  of  Turks,  with 
1500  well  appointed  cavalry,  among  whom  was  a  corps  of  Delhis.  I 
have  already  told  you  the  nature  of  those  troops. 

^^  The  battle  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June, 
1821.  Af^r  a  few  rounds  of  grape-shot  from  the  small  artillery  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Turks  rushed  with  their  usual  impetuosity  on  the  corps  of 
the  sacred  band,  who  flunked  and  guarded  it    They  were  repulsed  with 

*  I  have  fre(;|i]ently  seen  these  inscriptioni  on  Greek  standards,  particulariy  the 
last :  the  direction  was  literally  foilowea :  for  the  body  of  the  standard  bearer,  who 
died  in  defending  it,  was  wrapped  in  it  as  in  a  shroud,  and  so  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  bnried  in  it. 
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coolness  by  the  fixed  bajonets  of  the  corps,  who  had  a  great  advantage 
over  their  enemies  in  a  close  charge,  as  the  Turks  used  no  bayonets  on 
their  muskets,  and  their  yatigans  o^  hangers,  were  two  short  to  reach 
within  their  guard.    The  Turks  retired  in  confusion,  but  retunied  soon 
again  to  the  charge,  and  were  again  driven  back.     Ypselaiites,  now 
seeing  the  moment  for  decision,  instandy  ordered  up  the  whole  corps 
pf  his  cavah'y,  to  attack  the  Turks  in  the  rear,  as  they  were  retiring  in 
confusion.     Had  the  orders  given  been  obeyed,  they  never  wouM  have 
rallied  again,  and  the  victory  would  have  been  as  signal,  as  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Greeks  would  have  been  momentous.     The  cavalry  was 
commanded  by  Karavia,  who  had  been  so  strenuous  in  advising  an 
immediate  battle.     Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  General,  and 
attacking  the  Turks  in  their  confusion,  they  turned  suddenly  round, 
headed  by  their  infamous  commander,  and  riding  furiously  through  a 
body  of  their  own  men,  threw  the  whole  left  wing  into  confusion.   Every 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but  in  vain.     The  panic  or 
treason  of  the  horse  communicated  itself  with  the  infantry ;  the  whole 
dashed  headlong  into  the  Olt,  and  passed  to  the  other  side,  leaving  the 
sacred  band  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.     It  was  now  that 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  seeing  them  abandoned  to  their  fate,  rushed  on 
them,  and  surrounded  their  httle  body  on  all  sides  with  their  sweeping 
squadrons.     In  this  awful  situation,  these  young  men,  utterly  unused 
to  discipline,  kept  firmly  together,  and  repelled  fof  some  time  every 
effort  to  break  them ;  the  Delhis,  particidarly,  rushed  on  them,  but 
were  received  so  steadily,  on  the  cheveux  defrize^  which  their  bayonets 
presented,  that  their  horses  were  always  thrown  back  in  confilsion.   At 
length  the  pistols  of  the  cavalry  effected  what  their  sabres  could  not ; 
they  made  repeated  discharges  on  them  beyond  th('  reach  of  their 
bayonets ;  they  were  gradually  thinned  and  weakened  by  this  firing, 
and  then  the  Turks  rushing  in  with  their  sabres,  cut  down  every  man 
that  remained,  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.     More  than  four  hundred 
perished  side  by  side  ;  and  of  the  few  that  escaped,  almost  all  died  of 
their  wounds ;  so  that  hardly  an  individual  of  this  admirable  band^ 
the  pride  and  flower  of  the  Greek  nation,  survived  this  dreadful  day. 

**'  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feeUngs  of  respect  and  regret  with 
which  I  walked  over  the  ground  that  covered  the  remains  of  these 
young  heroes.  I  had  not  long  before  visited  the  field  of  Marathon,  and 
the  recollection  of  it  and  Dr.  Johnson's  effusion  were  fresh  in  my  mind ; 
but  the  impressions  of  both  were  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  those 
•f  Drageschan.  Here  was  an  act  of  courage  and  self-devotion  among 
modem  Greeks,  that  rivalled  any  thing  similar  in  the  best  days  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  I  was  on  the  spot  while  the  event  was  yet  recent,  and 
their  bodies,  if  I  may  so  say,  scarce  cold  in  the  clay  that  covered  them^ 
Mo  one  has  hitherto  dared  to  erect  a  tomb  to  designate  the  place  where 
they  lie,  but  they  live  imperishably  in  the  memory  of  their  country ;  and 
when  England  and  her  allies  shall  replace  it  in  its  due  nink  among  the 
nations  of  Christian  Europe,  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Drageschan 
will  not  be  forgotten.'*  pp.  140-145. 
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Art.  h-^NarroHve  qf  a  Second  ExpediUan  to  the  Shares  cfthe 
Polar  Sea,  in  the  yearn  1h25,  lb26,  1827,  hy  John  Frank^ 
LIN,  Captainj  R.  ff.^^F.  R.  S*  tfc. ;  including  an  Account  of 
the  Progreu  of  a  Detachment  to  the  Eagtwatd.  By  ioHH 
RiCHARDSQis,  M.D.— F.  R.  S.  4&C.  Surgeon  and  Naturalist 
to  the  Expedition.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Right  Ho- 
norable the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Afiairs.  London, 
1828.     Philadelphia,  reprinted,  1828. 

The  efforts  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  hare  beea 
nade  by  the  British  nation  to  explore  the  most  remote  and 
desolate,  the  most  hidden  and  dangerous  shores  and  regions  of 
the  globe,  have  acquired,  for  the  people  who  patronised,  and 
for  the  individuals  who  conducted  these  adventurous  enterprises, 
a  iofty  and  well-merited  renown.  Whether  arranged  and  organ<> 
ixed  by  the  government,  or  projected  by  societies  or  by  indivi- 
duals, whether  designed  to  explore  the  coasts  of  unknown  lands, 
•r  the  habitations  of  barbarous  tribes,  to  traverse  the  burning 
■ands  or  pestilential  forests  of  Africa,  to  climb  the  summits  <^ 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  or  brave  the  icebergs  of  either  pole— 
for  whatever  purpose,  and  under  whatever  auspices  these  voyages 
and  peregrinations  of  discovery  have  been  prepared,  they  have 
enkindled  a  strong  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes  have  been  found 
willing  to  risk  health  and  life,  to  abandon  the  abodes  of  man  and 
the  enjoyments  of  society ;  ready,  nay,  anxious  to  encounter  the 
perils  and  privations  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  while  visit- 
ing and  examining  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  portions  of 
the  earth. 
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"  Auri  sacra  fames  quae  non  roortalia  cogis,"  was  the  excla- 
mation of  the  ancient  satirist.  We  know  not  if  this  worldly 
motive  to  action  has  lost,  in  modern  times,  any  of  its  excite- 
ment, but  we  feel  proud  to  believe  that  higher  principles,  that 
the  impulses  of  religion  and  of  humanity,  the  love  of  science  and 
of  fame,  have,  in  these  latter  days,  led  to  adventures  as  daring, 
to  sufferings  as  great  and  as  voluntary  as  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  more  ignoble  causes. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  traces  of  these  researches 
may  be  discovered,  and  nations,  we  hope,  have  been  benefited 
by  the  increased  knowledge  and  enlarged  intercourse  which 
have  resulted  from  these  labours,  but  while  Great-Britain  was 
exploring,  assiduously,  many  coasts  and  territories  in  which 
neither  her  citizens  nor  her  government  had  any  immediate  in- 
terest, it  was  with  many  a  matter  of  surprise  that  her  extensive 
provinces  in  North  America  had  been  so  entirely  overlooked  and 
neglected.  The  HudM>n  Bay  Company  had  an  exclusive  com- 
mercial monopoly  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  territory  and 
the  British  nation  seemed  to  look  to  the  directors  and  agents  of 
this  company  for  whatever  information  was  to  be  obtained  of 
these  extensive  but  desolate  regions.  When  upon  the  maps  of 
the  globe,  much  of  the  northern  division  of  this  continent  re- 
mained still  a  blank,  that  company  was  reproached  for  itssupine- 
ness,  and  was  accused  of  having,  during  a  profitable  monopoly 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  attempted  little  to  illustrate  the 
natural,  physical  and  moral  features  of  the  country  they  gov- 
erned, and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  performed  less.  The  little 
that  was  accomplished,  may  be  considered  rather  as  the  result 
of  individual  enterprise,  than  of  corporate  exertion.  Hearnet 
though  an  officer  of  the  company,  made  his  journey  to  the  Cop- 
permine River,  rather  as  a  private  adventurer  in  search  of  mi- 
neral treasures,  than  as  a  public  agent — and  M'Kenzie's  cele- 
brated expeditions  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  to  the  north-western 
coast  of  North- America,  were  altogether  the  enterprises  of  an 
intrepid  and  adventurous  trader.  In  truth,  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  satisfied  with  a  substantial  return  on  a 
moderate  capital,  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  increase  their  in- 
vestments or  enlarge  the  scale  of  their  establishments,  and 
slumbering  over  a  regulated  and  monotonous  traffic,  were  per- 
haps ignorant  of  the  real  resources  of  the  country  they  governedi 
until  the  intrusion  and  active  competition  of  a  rival  company, 
awakened  in  them  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  semblance 
of  unwonted  energy. 

Still,  the  attempts  at  discovery  did  not  originate  with  the  com- 
pany.    Their  agents  even  appeared  indifiTerent  or  hostile  to  the 
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first  Diovementsof  the  government,  although  to  the  last  expedi- 
tion, they  gave  a  cordial  and  efficacious  support.  But  after  a 
long  pause,  in  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  the  British  govern- 
ment, actuated  principally,  we  believe,  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
single  individual,  resumed  this  suspended  enterprise,  and  deter- 
mined to  resolve,  if  possible,  the  much  contested  question  of  the 
existence  and'practicability  of  a  passage  to  the  North  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Ross,  the  threevoyages  of  Captain  Parry,  and 
that  of  Captain  Beechy,  and  the  two  overland  expeditions  of 
Captain  Franklin  have  been  successively  or  simultaneously  un- 
dertaken. 

We  have  said  that  the  love  of  science  and  of  fame,  and  per- 
haps some  innate  fondness  for  hardy  and  daring  enterprise,  ani- 
mated the  leaders  4>f  these  expeditions.  Neither  wealth  nor 
honours  seem  to  have  awaited  even  the  most  successful.  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Flinders,  all  received  a  tardy  and  moderate  promo- 
tion. Parry,  whose  hardihood,  and  whose  success  have  been 
so  much  celebrated,  is  still  a  captain.  The  highest  honours  of 
the  British  navy  are  all  reserved  for  naval  exploits,  and  men, 
whose  nautical  skill,  whose  experience,  whose  courage,  whose 
perseverance  have  proven  equal  to  any  undertaking,  are  retained 
in  subordinate  ranks,  and  must  look  to  reputation  as  their  re- 
ward— and  with  this  they  have  been  contented,  and  have  been 
ready,  and  are  still  ready  to  encounter  new  trials  and  perils,  and 
to  press  forward  in  any  new  career  which  may  be  opened  to 
their  talents  and  their  ambition. 

A  former  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin  gave  the  history  of 
his  first  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  including  an  account  of  the 
almost  unparalleled  sufierings  from  hunger  and  cold  which  his 
companions  and  himself  were  compelled  to  undergo.  These 
trials,  however,  were  not  lost.  The  experience  of  that  journey 
taught  him  how  to  guard,  in  future,  against  similar  contingen- 
cies—-and  public  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interference  of  the 
government  seemed  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their  agents ;  for,  on  this 
expedition,  every  assistance  was  afforded  to  his  company,  and 
every  means  furnished  to  facilitate  his  progress  and  promote  his 
views.     This,  certainly,  was  not  the  case  on  his  former  journey. 

The  Journal  of  Captain  Franklin,  which  we  propose  at  pre- 
sent to  review,  contains  the  narrative  of  the  latest  of  those  ex- 
peditions which  the  British  government  has  sent  out  to  expbre 
the  northern  districts  of  North  America  and  the  shores  of  the 
firozen  ocean.    If  something  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
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much  has  been  performed,  and  the  several  voyages  of  Ross, 
Parry  and  Beecby,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  Captain  Franklio 
have  each  added  something  to  our  stock  of  gec^raphical,  meteo- 
rological and  natural  science.  Indeed,  the  continent  of  North 
America  has  now  been  nearly  all  explored.  We  know,  it  is  true, 
but  little  of  California  and  the  country  between  ihat  peninsula 
and  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  Northern 
Andes  as  they  shcNild  be  termed,  are  now  traversed  in  every  diree^ 
iion  by  the  lonely  trapper  and  the  wandering  trader,  and  along  and 
beyond  those  mountains  the  products  and  manufactures  of  civi- 
lized nations  are  beginning  to  be  distributed  in  every  direc- 
tion. From  Behring*8  Straits,  the  Russians  are  extending  their 
posts  along  the  Polar  Seas  to  the  very  borders  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  southwardly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nootka  Sound, 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  English  traders  supply 
numerous  tribes  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  from  M'Kenzie'a 
river  and  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  from  the 
great  chain  of  Lakes  bordering  on  the  United  States  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  Sea,  they  have  posts  and  trading 
houses  in  every  direction,  and  carry  on  along  the  numerous  na- 
vigable streams  on  which  they  are  situated,  an  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable business.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  adventure  out  to  the  most  distant  posts 
with  their  agents  and  ^*  engagees,"  spend  their  winters  many 
thousand  miles  from  the  settled  parts  of  Canada,  and  depend  on 
supplies  of  fish  and  game  for  their  subsistence  through  the  kng 
and  dreary  winter. 

When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  or  the  journals  of  travellers  who  have  vi- 
sited those  regions,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  the  Indians^ 
are  better  mana^red,  and  rendered  much  more  serviceable  by 
the  English  than  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  French  laid  the  foundation  of  this  system,  and  left  to  their 
successors  a  most  worthy  example.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
several  trilies  of  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  whose  property  is  protected,  whose  villages  are  thriv- 
ing and  bear  the  semblance  of  civilization,  and  whose  members 
appear  comfortable  and  contented.  The  Jesuits  placed  them 
upon  a  footing  of  security  and  comfort,  which  they  are  still  suf- 
fered to  retain.  In  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  if 
we  may  except  the  Cherokee  nation,  no  similar  cases  occur.— 
The  ancient  inhabitants  have  either  been  driven  away,  or  from 
some  cause  or  other  have  grossly  degenerated.  Can  it  be  that 
our  Southern  tribes  are  more  fierce  and  savage  than  those  of 
that  Northern  and  icy  region  ^    Or  has  it  been  that  the  rapid 
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increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  the 
people  unwilling  to  share  wilh  the  Indians  this  fertile  and  culti- 
vable region.  At  all  the  posts  and  trading  houses  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  on  the  inland  lakes  and  water-courses,  between  that 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  British  employ  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  by  regular  contract,  to  supply  them  with  game 
and  fish,  with  which  that  country  greatly  abounds.  Its  icy 
lakes  are  filled  with  fish,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports 
of  hungry  travellers,  are  of  the  finest  description-^and  this  is 
probable,  for  a  law  of  nature  has  determined  that  animals,  of 
all  descriptions,  should  become  more  fat,  if  not  more  delicate  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates,  and  well  adapted  to  the  activity  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  high  latitudes.  At  these  posts,  the  In- 
dians are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  behave  submissively 
and  with  good  faith.  Many  of  the  whites  have  married  among 
them,  and  their  children  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

When  it  was  determined  to  send  Captain  Franklin  on  this 
expedition,  every  arrangement  was  made  to  render  his  journey 
not  only  safe  but  expeditious.  The  provisions  for  his  party  were 
prepared,  and  distributed  with  great  judgment.  Every  thing 
was  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  journey,  which,  although 
across  a  continent,  and  along  the  shores  of  an  ocean,  was  to  be 
made  almost  entirely  in  lioats.  Besides,  stores  of  Pemniican, 
(a  preparation  of  meat  finely  chopped  and  dried,  and  closely 
pressed  and  packed  up  in  convenient  parcels)  which  had.  been 
prepared  a  year  beforehand  for  the  party,  and  deposited  at  va- 
rious posts,  by  which  they  were  to  pass,  an  ample  provision  of 
articles,  useful  and  necessary,  were  also  sent  forward  to  ad- 
vanced points  of  their  route. 

"  The  stores  consisted  of  bedding  and  clothing,  including  two  suits 
of  water-proof  dresses  for  each  person,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of 
Glasgow ;  our  gims  bad  the  same  bore  with  the  fowling  pieces,  supplied 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  Indian  hunters,  that  is,  twenty- 
eicht  balls  to  the  pound  ;  their  locks  were  tempered  to  withstand  the 
c«3d  of  the  winter;  and  a  broad  Indian  dagger,  which  could  also  be 
used  as  a  knife,  was  fitted  to  them,  like  a  bayonet.  Ammunition  of  the 
best  quality  was  provided  by  the  Ordinance,  the  powder  being  secured 
in  mall  field  or  boat  magazines.  A  quantity  of  wheaten  flour,  arrow- 
root, macaroni,  portable  soap,  chocolate,  essence  of  coffee,  sugar  and 
tea,  calculated  to  last, two  years,  was  also  supplied,  made  up  into  pack- 
ages of  eighty-five  pounds,  and  covered  with  three  layers  of  prepared 
water-proof  canvass,  of  which  material,  coverings  for  the  cargo  of  each 
boat  were  also  made. 

'*  There  was  likewise  an  ample  stock  of  tobacco,  a  small  quantity  of 
wine  and  spirits,  marquees  and  tenu  for  the  men  and  officers,  soma 
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books,  writing  and  drawing  paper,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cartridge 
paper,  to  be  iwed  in  preserving  specimens  of  plants ;  nets,  twine,  fishing 
unes  and  hooks,  together  with  many  articles  to  be  used  at  winter-quart- 
ers, for  tlie  service  of  the  post,  and  for  the  supply  of  our  Indian  hunters, 
such  as  cloth,  blankets,  shirts,  coloured  belts,  chiefs'  dresses,  combs, 
looking  glasses,  beads,  tapes,  gartering,  knives,  guns  and  daggers,  hatch- 
ets, awls,  gun-worms,  flints,  fire-steels,  files,  whip  and  band-saws,  ice 
chisels  and  trenching-irons,  the  latter  to  break  open  the  beaver  lodges.** 
p.  14. 

Three  light  boats,  built  of  mahogany,  with  timbers  of  ash, 
and  ornamented  with  the  images  of  various  European  animals 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  savages,  and  a  small  boat  framed 
of  well-seasoned  ash,  fastened  with  thongs  and  covered  with 
prepared  canvas,  which  could  "  be  taken  to  pieces  and  made 
up  in  five  or  six  parcels,  and  was  capable  of  being  put  together 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes,''  were  prepared  by  the  government 
in  England,  and  sent  out  in  June,  1824,  to  York  factory  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  larger  boats  were  designed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Sea  as  the  bjrch  bark  canoes  of 
the  Canadian  traders  are  *'  too  slight  to  bear  the  concussion  of 
waves  in  a  rough  sea,  and  are  still  less  fitted,  from  the  tender- 
ness of  the  bark,  for  coming  in  contact  with  ice."  The  small 
boat  '*  was  intended  to  provide  against  a  similar  detention  in 
crossing  rivers,  to  that  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  party  on  their 
former  journey."  A  party  of  men  were  sent  along  with  these 
boats,  who,  ascending  in  the  spring  of  1825,  by  the  usual  pas- 
sage from  York  factory  to  Lake  Winnipeg  should  there  be  on 
the  route  which  Captain  Franklin  himself  intended  to  pursue. 

Captain  Franklin,  with  most  of  his  oflicers  and  some  addi- 
tional men,  provided  with  all  such  instruments  for  astronomical 
and  philosophical  observations  as  were  sufficiently  portable  for 
their  mode  of  travelling,  left  Liverpool  for  New- York  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1825.  From  this  city,  he  passed  through 
Albany,  Utica  and  Rochester,  to  Niagara,  then  crossed  Lake 
Ontaria  in  a  sailing  boat  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
from  York,  he  travelled  to  Lake  Simcoe  in  carts  and  other  con- 
veyances, and  crossed  Lake  Simcoe  in  **  canoes  and  boats."  A 
journey  of  nine  miles  on  foot  carried  this  party  to  the  river  Nat- 
tawassaga,  which  they  descended  in  boats,  and  passing  through 
a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  arrived  at  Penetanguishene,  a  British 
post  on  the  borders  of  that  Lake.  Our  travellers  left  Penetan- 
guishene on  the  23d  of  April,  in  two  large  canoes,  reached  the 
Sault  de  St.  Mario  on  the  1st  May,  and  coasted  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  William.  Here  they  exchanged  their 
two  canots  de  maitre  for  four  small  north  canoes,  and  proceed- 
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ing  through  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Win*- 
nipeg,  the  Saskatchawan  River  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  learned  that  their  boats 
from  Hudson  Bay  had  left  that  place  on  the  2d  of  the  same 
month  on  their  forward  journey.  Their  voyage  was  continued 
through  Pine  Island  Lake,  Beaver  Lake,  crossing  the  Troy 
Portage,  and  ascending  the  English  River  they  passed  through 
Deep  River,  Clear  and  Buffalo  Lakes,  and  overtook  their  boats 
in  Methye  River  on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  Methye  river  where  the  whole  party  were  assepibled,  is, 
through  Its  whole  course  of  forty  miles,  the  most  shoal  and  the 
most  obstructed  by  rapids  of  any  part  of  this  wonderful  inland 
navigation,  and  the  Methye  Portage  of  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters  long,  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  journey.  The 
journey,  or  rather  voyage,  was  continued  on  Clear  Water 
River,  then  into  the  Elk  or  Athabasca  River  to  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  July.  At  Fort  Cbi- 
pewyan  on  this  lake,  they  completed  their  stock  of  cloth,  blan- 
kets, nets  and  twine,  to  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  years  con- 
sumption. "Our  arrival  at  this  post,'*  says  Captain  Franklin, 
**  caused  great  surprise  to  its  inmates  when  they  learned  that 
we  had  come  from  England  to  that  advanced  post  so  early  in 
the  season,  being  only  two  days  later  than  the  time  at  which 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  had  arrived  in  1819,  though  they 
passed  the  winter  at  Cumberland  House. 

From  Fort  Chipewyan  the  journey  was  continued,  (the  boats, 
as  had  been  the  case  from  Fort  William,  separating  or  moving  in 
company,  as  suited  the  arrangements  of  the  officers,)  to  Slave 
Lake ;  the  party  then  entered  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  after 
descending  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,  reached  Fort 
Simpson,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
this  department.  Here  further  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  party  during  their  residence  at  Bear 
Lake  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Continuing  their  descent  of 
the  river,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Norman,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
811  miles  below  Fort  Simpson  on  the  7th  of  August. 

"  Being  now  only  four  days  journey  from  Bear  Lake,  and  there  re- 
maining yet  five  or  six  weeks  of  open  season,  I  resolved  oo  following 
up  R  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  sea,  which  1  had  cherished  ever  since 
leaving  England,  without  imparting  it  to  my  companions,  until  onr 
departure  from  Chipewyan,  because  I  was  apprehensive  that  some  un- 
foreseen accident  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  very  intricate  and 
dangerous  river  navigation  between  Fort  William  and  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  which  might  dielay  our  arrival  here  to  too  late  a  period  of  the 
year.  It  was  arranged,  first,  that  I  should  go  down  to  the  sea  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kendall,  and  collect  whatever  information  could  be  oIh 
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tained,  either  from  actual  obsenration  or  from  the  lotelliirBnoe  of  the 
Loucheux  IndianBf  or  the  Esquimaux,  respecting  the  general  state  of 
the  ice  in  summer  and  autumn :  the  direction  of  the  course  east  and 
west  of  the  Mackenzie ;  and  whether  we  might  calculate  upon  anj 
supply  of  provision.  Secondly,  Dr.  Richardson,  on  his  own  suggea« 
tion,  was  to  proceed  in  a  boat  along  the  northern  shore  of  Bear  Lake 
to  the  part  where  it  approached  nearest  to  the  Coppermine  Riverp 
and  there  fix  upon  a  spot  to  which  he  might  bring  the  party,  the 
following  year,  on  its  return  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  And, 
thirdly^  that  these  undertakings  might  not  interfere  with  the  important 
operations  necessary  for  the  ccmifortable  residence  and  subsistence  of 
the  expedition  during  the  following  winter,  Lieutenant  Back  was  to 
superintend  them  during  my  absence,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  I>ease« 
chief  trader  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  suggestions  relative 
to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Indian  hunters,  and  the  station  of  the 
fishermen,  he  was  to  follow.  Accordingly,  Dr  Richardson,  on  his 
quitting  this  place  two  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  had. left  the  largest 
of  the  boats,  the  Lion,  for  my  use,  and  a  well-selected  crew  of  six  En- 
glishmen, and  Augustus,  the  Esquimaux.'*  pp.  35-36. 

At  Port  Norman,  lat.  64«  40'  30''  N.  Iong.124*'  53'  22"  W.  all 
the  stores  intended  for  the  voyage  along  the  coast  next  season 
were  deposited,  and  Capt.  Franklin  leaving  that  post  on  the  8th, 
and  separating  from  his  companions  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Lake 
river,  continued  his  progress  down  the  Mackenzie.  On  the  HHh, 
he  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  lowest  of  the  Company's  es- 
tablishments, three  hundred  and  twelve  miles  below  Fort  Nor- 
man,  and  in  some  measure  the  termination  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  country.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  68o  40  N. 
he  passed  the  last  fir-trees,  the  only  wood  beyond  this  being 
stunted  willows,  which  became  more  dwarfish  as  they  approached 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  16th,  they  landed  on  the 
north-eastern  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  main  channel,  in 
lat.  eSP  14'  N.  long,  les"  5r  W. 

'*  The  sun  was  setting  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach ;  and  we 
hastened  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  to  look  around ;  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
gratifying  than  that  which  lay  open  to  us.  The  Rocky  Mountains  were 
seen  from  S.  W.  to  W.  ^  N. ;  and  from  the  latter  point  round  by  the 
north,  the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free  from  ice,  and 
without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its  navigation.  Many  seals,  and  black 
and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its  waves ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
calculated  to  excite  in  our  minds  the  most  flattering  expectations  as  to 
our  success,  and  that  of  our  friends  in  the  Heda  and  the  Fury,  (alluding 
to  Capt.  Parry  on  his  third  voyage  )*'  p.  49. 

We  have  made  this  rapid  survey  of  the  first  movements  of 
Capt.  Franklin  and  bis  party,  without  pausing  to  notice  any 
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particular  occurrences  and  remarks,  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
facility  with  which,  under  proper  arrangements,  this  rude  and 
desolate  country  can  be  traversed.  Capt.  Franklin  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  16th  of  February,  and  after  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  travelled  foUr  thousand,  six  hundred  miles,  was 
on  the  16th  of  August  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

This  whole  journey,  if  the  route  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake 
Erie  and  Huron  had  been  adopted  instead  of  that  by  Upper 
Canada,  could  have  been  made  by  water  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  inconsiderable  portages.  And  although  many  of 
the  rivers  are  shoal  and  abound  with  rapids,  the  skill  of  the 
boatmen  who  have  been  trained  to  the  navigation  of  them,  and 
to  the  management  of  the  slight  skiffs  which  are  used  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  able  easily  to  sur- 
mount these  obstacles.  This  wonderful  inland  navigation  is 
fofmed  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes  connected  by  rivers  that  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  Lake  Superior,  until  the  summit  level 
of  that  part  of  the  continent  is  attained  near  the  Methye  Por- 
tage, when  another  chain  of  lakes  is  gained,  connected  as  the 
former,  and  discharging  their  waters  through  the  Mackenzie 
River  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  On  most  of  these  lakes,  and  on 
many  of  the  connecting  and  adjoining  streams,'the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has  trading-houses.  And  from  this  grand  line  of 
communication,  several  others  branching  off  to  the  east  and 
west,  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  factories  in  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  on  the  other  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  at  these  posts  that  pcmmicau  and  other 
provisions  had  been  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  to  them 
every  necessary  article  bad  been  previously  sent,  that  all  might 
be  transported  without  delay  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bear 
Lake,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie 
River,  where  the  party  was  to  spend  the  winter,  in  order  to  secure 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprise. 

Capt.  Franklin  having  passed  n  few  days  in  examining  some 
of  the  channels,  and  some  of  the  many  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River,  retraced  his.  steps  and  reached  Fort 
Franklin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition  on  the  great  Bear 
Lake,  on  the  5tb  of  September.  During  his  absence.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson had  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bear  Lake  to  determine  the  point  to  which  it  would  be  most 
convenient  for  him  to  return  from  the  separate  expedition  with 
which  he  was  charged,  (to  survey  the  coast  eastwardly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Coppermine  River,)  and  where 
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boats  should  await  his  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year. 
He  accordingly  fixed  upon  Dease  River,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  lake,  as  the  spot  to  which  if  not  prevented  by  accidents 
he  should  return. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake,  the  party,  amounting  to  fifty 
besides  Indians  who  hung  about  them  or  visited  them  occasion- 
ally, passed  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  Captain  Franklin  in 
ascending  the  Mackenzie,  found  ice  formed  in  his  kettle  on  the 
22d  of  August,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  following  June 
before  they  could  resume  their  travels.  If  their  occupations 
and  amusements  were  few,  these  were  varied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  spirits  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  men, 
and  in  exchange  for  short  days,  they  frequently  enjoyed  most 
brilliant  nights  and  fine  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
They  lived  during  the  winter  principally  on  fish,  a  few  animals 
were  obtained,  and  their  stock  of  pemmican  was  used  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible,  as  no  one  could  say  where  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  ensuing  winter  would  be  passed.  Their 
hunting  was  sometimes  carried  on  under  circumstanced  that 
would  make  the  most  adventurous  of  our  southern  sportsmen 
quail,  and  was  always  precarious. 

'*  On  the  4th  of  this  month,  when  all  were  heartily  tired  of  short 
allowance,  a  report  was  brought  of  the  traces  of  a  moose  deer  having 
been  seen  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fort.  Had  the  days  been  longer, 
and  a  crust  formed  upon  the  snow,  the  hunters  would  have  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  running  down  the  animal,  but  our  principal  hope  lay  in 
meir  getting  within  ^hot  without  *'  raising  it,**  the  expression  used  when 
a  deer  is  scared.  Beaulieu  beinff  the  most  expert  moose-hunter,  went 
out  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  two  others,  Landr6,  a  Chipewyan 
lad,  and  a  Dog-Rib  hunter.  When  they  arrived  on  the  deer's  track, 
they  found  that  it  bad  been  raised,  probably  by  the  Indians,  who  first 
discovered  it ;  but  anxious  to  procure  meat  for  the  fort  they  commenced 
the  pursuit.  From  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  of 
the  winding  course  it  takes,  they  were  enabled  to  shorten  the  distance ; 
but  after  runningyotir  successwe  days  without  coming  in  sight,  Beaulieu 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  sprain  his  ancle  ; 
the  other  two  hunters  being  previously  tired  out.  When  this  accident 
happened,  they  knew  they  were  near  the  deer,  and  that  it  would  soon 
give  in,  because  its  footsteps  were  stained  with  blood.  BeauUeu,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  his  lameness,  returned  to  the  house,  and  his  com- 
panions^came  with  him.  During  the  chase,  they  bivouacked  on  the 
snow,  and  subsisted  on  a  few  ptarmigan  which  they  killed.  Landr^a 
after  a  night's  rest,  again  set  out,  and  was  successful  after  two  mart 
days*  running ;  not,  however,  without  bavins  nearly  lost  his  life,  for  the 
moose,  on  receiving  a  shot,  made  a  rush  at  him,  striking  furiously  with 
his  fore-feet  He  bad  just  time  to  shelter  himself  behind  a  tree,  upon 
which  the  animal  spent  its  efforu,  until  his  gun  was  again  ready.**  p.  79u 
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In  February,  game  of  all  kinds,  as  well  that  of  the  woods  as  of 
the  waters,  had  nearly  failed.  The  few  fish  they  could  take  from 
under  the  ice  were  out  of  season  and  indifferent,  but  as  the  sea- 
son advanced,  these  difficulties  were  removed,  and  on  the  6th  of 
Hay,  some  swans,  the  harbingers  of  spring,  were  seen.  On  the 
24th,  the  musquetoes  appeared,  and  the  first  flower,  a  tussilago, 
was  gathered  on  the  27th. 

During  the  winter,  an  additional  boat  had  been  built,  for  which, 
timber,  though  of  an  inferior  description,"  was  obtained  around 
the. lake.  Some  spruce  and  larch  trees  were  found,  whif  h  had 
attained  a  size  of  four  or  five  feet  in  girth,  with  a  height  of  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  feet,  and  an  age,  judging  by  the  rings,  of  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the 
latter  were  all  decayed  at  heart.  **•  The  only  ferine  companions 
we  now  had,  says  Captain  Franklin,  were  a  few  hardy  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  capable  of  enduring  the  winter — ^the  variety  of 
the  former  was  confined  to  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  hares,  mice 
and  a  few  reindeer.  Of  the  feathered  tribe,  there  were  the 
raven  and  Canadian  crow,  some  snow-birds,  wood-peckers,  red 
caps,  cross  beaks,  Canada,  rock  and  willow  partridges,  and  a 
few  hawks  and  owls.*' 

On  the  1st  of  June,  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness 
for  the  expedition,  and  all  the  instructions  given,  not  only  for 
the  journpy  during  the  summer,  but  for  the  preparations  that 
should  be  made  for  the  ensuing  winter,  as  one  or  both  parties 
might  return  to  Fort  Franklin.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  two  other  expeditions  had  been  organized  in  Great-Britain, 
to  act,  if  possible,  in  concert,  or  at  least  towards  a  common  ob- 
ject, with  the  one  which  Captain  Franklin  conducted.  Captain 
Parry,  for  the  third  time,  was  directed  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  the 
usual  routs  of  Hudson's  or  Baflin's  Bay,  and  with  him,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  was  supposed  that  Dr.  Richardson  might  connect  his 
journey.  Captain  Beechy  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  was  directed  to  pass  through  Behring's  Straits,  to 
examine  the  coast  and  ocean  around  Icy  Cape,  and  to  await  as 
long  as  the  season  would  admit,  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin 
and  his  party,  if  they  should  succeed  in  exploring  the  northern 
coast  from  M'Kenzie's  River  to  that  point.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  impossible  that  neither  party,  even  without  the  occurrence 
of  casualties,  would  return  to  Fort  Franklin,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  improbable  that  both  parties  might,  as  actually 
did  happen,  winter  again  at  that  post. 

**  The  equipments  of  the  boats  being  now  complete,  they  were  launched 
on  the  small  lake,  and  tried  under  oars  and  sails.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
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flven  were  appoiiitBcl  to  their  respectiye  stations,  and  furnidied  with  the 
4kv  blue  wAter- proof  uniforms  and  feathers,  as  well  as  with  the  anns 
and  clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  the  voyage.  I  acquainted 
tb''in  fully  with  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  pointed  out  their  va- 
rious duties.  They  received  these  communications  with  satisfaction, 
were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  voyage,  and  expressed  their 
jleadincss  to  commence  it  immediately.  Fourteen  men,  including  Au- 
gustus, (an  Esquimaux,  who  had  been  brought  from  Hudson  Bay  as  an 
interpreter)  were  appointed  to  accompany  myself  and  Lieatenant  Bach 
in  the  Lion  and  Reliance,  the  two  larger  boats;  and  ten,  including  Oolig^ 
buck,  (another Esquimaux)  to  go  with  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Kend^llt 
in  the  Dolphin  and  Union.  In  order  to  make  up  the  complement  of 
fourteen  for  the  western  party,  I  proposed  to  receive  two  volunteers 
from  the  Canadian  voyagers ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  enter- 
prise, every  man  came  forward. 

**  Spare  blankets,  and  every  thine  that  could  be  useful  for  the  vojrage, 
or  as  presents  to  the  Esquimaux,  which  our  stores  could  furnish,  were 
divided  between  the  eastern  and  western  parties,  and  put  up  into  bales 
of  a  size  convenient  for  stowage.  This  interesting  day  was  closed  by 
the  consumptinu  of  a  small  quantity  of  rum,  reserved  for  the  occasion, 
followed  by  a  merry  dance,  in  which  all  joined  with  great  glee,  in  their 
working  dresses.  Oi^  the  following  Sunday,  the  officers  and  men  as- 
semUed  at  Divine  Service,  dressed  in  their  new  uniforms ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  service  of  the  day,  the  special  protection  of  Provi- 
dence was  implored  on  the  enterprise  we  were  about  to  commence.  The 
guns  were  cleaned  the  next  day,  and  stowed  in  the  arm  chests,  which 
bad  been  made  to  fit ^ the  boats.  'Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  set 
apart  for  the  officers  and  men  to  pa($k  their  own  things.  A  strong  ires- 
tern  breeze  occurred  on  the  '^Ist,  which  removed  the  ice  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  opened  a  pf^ag^  to  the  Bear  Lake  River.  The  men 
were  sent  with  the  boats  andstpres  to  the  river  in  the  evening,  and  were 
heartily  cheered  on  quitting  the.b^h.  The  officers  remained  to  pack 
up  the  charts,  drawings  and  otber.^lpcuments,  which  were  to  be  left  at 
the  fort;  and  in  the  event  of  non^ltf  the  officers  returning,  Mr.  Dense 
was  directed  to  forward  them  to  £ngmk}<)-  We  quitted  the  house  at  half 
past  ten,  on  Thursday  morning,  leavin|[  Cato,  the  fisherman,  in  charge, 
until  Mr.  Dense  shoidd  return  fh)tn  .^JRort  Norman.  This  worthy  old 
man,  sharing  the  enthusiasm  that  ati{mated  the  whole  party,  woahl 
not  allow  us  to  depart  without  Aviog;  us  his  hearty,  thoii^  m 
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cheers,  which  we  returned  in  full  A^rus.'*  ,pp.  85-6. 

''     f-..'.     -''  ... 

The  ice  pre  vented  ;tbMnTr|)JHi.yja^ing  into  the  M^KeDBie  Ri- 
ver until  the  24tb.  They  a^^endedyv  fojr  a  short  diBtance,  to 
Fort  Norman,  where  their  last  stores  ^are  to  be  taken  on  board, 
and  on  the  28th,  they  finally  coipo^enced  jtjie  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  M^Kenzie  is  a  rapid  siver,  generally  from  two  to  four 
miles  wide,  in  one  place,  however,  named  ^*  the  Ramparts," 
which  they  passed  on  the  29tli,  it  is  contractied  for  a  spftee  of 
seven  miles  by  walls  of  lime8tQue,.to  a  widttUKaryiDg  from  four 
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to  eight  hundred  yards.  The  banks  are  generally  sand  or  lime- 
stone, sometimes  beds  of  earth,  with  interposing  strata  of  coarse 
coal.  In  one  spot,  below  Fort  Norman,  Captain  Franklin  found 
one  of  these  beds  of  coal  on  fire  in  the  very  spot  where  M'Ken- 
zie  had  seen  it  burning  in  the  year  1789.  From  Fort  Simpson 
to  the  mouth  of  the  M'Kenzie,  the  Rocky  Mountains  run  paral- 
lel to  that  river,  as  its  north-western  direction  was  causing  it 
constantly  toapproach  that  immensechain.  These  mountains  were 
often  in  sight  from  the  river,  and  afforded  many  picturesque  views, 
but  their  height  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  feet*  On  the 
right,  various  other  mountains  were  se^n  at  intervals,  but  no 
extensive  or  connected  chain.  The  middle  country  between 
Bear  Lake  and  the  ocean  is  inhabited  by  the  Hare  and  Lou- 
cheux  Indians,  the  sea-coast  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  extend 
across  the  continent,  confining  themselves,  almost  entirely,  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  depending,  princi- 
pally, for  their  food  on  the  productions  of  that  cold  and  stormy 
and  almost  perpetually  frozen  ocean.  It  seems  surprising  that 
a  people  can  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  race  under  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  these  hordes  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  expedition  arrived  at  that  point  of  the 
river  where  the  Delta  commences,  and  on  the  4th,  the  two  par* 
ties  separated.  Captain  Franklin  descended  the  western  chan- 
nel which  approaches  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  7th 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  seems  difiicult,  even  after  the  discoveries  of  this  voyage,  to 
determine  the  real  extent  of  the  estuary  of  the  M'Kenzie. — 
It  disembogues  its  waters  into  the  ocean  through  many  channels, 
wide,  but,  from  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  so  choked  up 
with  sands,  that  boats  drawing  but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of 
water,  find  it  difficult  to  approach  the  shore— and  this  was  the 
character  of  the  whole  coast  to  the  west  of  that  river,  as  far  as 
it  was  explored  by  Captain  Franklin.  On  one  of  the  many 
islands  which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  crowd 
of  tents  was  observed  surrounded  by  strolling  Esquimaux : — 

*'  On  quitting  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  entered  into  the  Bay,  which 
was  about  six  miles  wide,  with  an  unbounded  prospect  to  leeward,  and 
steering  toward  the  tents,  under  easy  sail,  with  the  ensigns  flying.  The 
water  became  shallow  as  we  drew  towards  the  island,  and  tlw  boats 
touched  the  ground,  when  about  a  mile  from  the  beach ;  we  shouted 
and  made  signs  to  the  Esquimaux  to  come  off,  and  then  puUed  a  short 
way  back  to  await  their  arrival  in  deeper  water.  Three  canoes  instantly 
put  off  from  the  shore,  and  before  they  could  reach  us  others  were 
munched  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole  space  between  the 
idand  and  the  boats  was  covered  with  tbem.   We  endeavoured  to  count 
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their  numben  as  they  approached«  aad  had  proceeded  as  far  as  seTenty 
three  canoesy  and  fire  oomiaks  (canoes  for  women)  when  the  sea  be- 
came so  crowded  by  fresh  arrirab,  that  we  could  advance  no  further 
in  our  reckoning,"  p.  97- 

The  party  soon  became  surrounded  by  three  or  four  hundred 
natives,  who  were  quite  friendly  at  first,  but  tempted  by  what 
they  saw,  while  the  boats  were  still  aground,  they  made  a 
sudden  and  terrible  attack — puUin/BT  and  dragging  off  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  This  was  resisted  by  the  men 
who  sat  upon  the  coverings  of  the  boats,  kicking  and  thumping 
the  aggressors  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets  for  several  hours. 
No  blows  were  struck  by  the  Indians,  and  Captain  Franklin, 
wisely,  as  appears  from  the  result,  prohibited  his  men  from  fir- 
ing. The  Indians  at  last  retired,  carrying  off  but  few  articles  of 
anyralue.  Augustus,  the  Esquimaux  lad,  duiing  the  whole 
disturbance  with  these  Indians,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  fidelity,  and  was  of  vast  importance  in  saving  the 
party. 

**  Bot  to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  voyage.  The  breese  became 
moderate  and  fair ;  the  sails  were  set,  and  we  passed  along  the  coast 
in  a  W,  N.  W.  direction,  until  eleven  in  the  evening,  when  we  halted 
on  a  low  island,  covered  with  drift  wood,  to  repair  the  saib,  and  to  put 
the  boats  in  proper  order  for  a  sea  voyage.  The  continuance  and  in* 
crease  of  the  favourable  wind  urged  us  to  make  all  possible  despatcb, 
and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  again  embarking,  we  kept  in 
three  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  land  After 
sailing  twelve  miles,  our  progress  was  completelv  stopped  by  the  ice  ad- 
hering to  the  shore,  and  stretching  beyond  the  umits  of  our  view  to  the 
seaward.  We  could  not  effect  a  landing  until  we  bad  gone  back  some 
miles,  as  we  had  passed  a  sheet  of  ice  which  was  fast  to  the  shor^ ;  but 
at  length  a  convenient  spot  being  found,  the  boats  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  We  quickly  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  bank  to  look  around, 
and  from  thence  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  we  had  just  ar- 
rived in  time  to  witness  the  first  rupture  of  the  ice.  The  only  lane  of 
vrater  in  the  direction  of  our  course  was  that  ftom  which  we  bad  been 
forced  to  retreat :  in  every  other  part,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  as  firmly 
frozen  as  in  winter ;  and  even  close  to  our  encampment  the  masses  ot 
ice  wei^  piled  up  to  the  heifht  of  thirty  feet.  Discouragins  as  was  this 
Brospect,  we  had  the  consolation  to  know  that  our  store  of  provisions, 
(for  three  months)  was  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  of  a  few  days  deten- 
tion.'' p.  106. 

On  the  11th.  of  July,  a  strong  breeze  during  the  night,  having 
removed  the  ice  a  little  in  fi*ont  of  the  encampment,  the  party 
embarked,  and  after  labouring  along  the  coast,  amidst  masses 
of  ice,  in  fogs,  rains  and  mists,  over  mud  and  shallows  through 
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which  the  men  were  frequently  compelled  to  wade  and  drag  the 
boats,  encountering  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and,  at  times,  nar- 
rowly escaping  being  crushed  between  bodies  of  ice,  the  party 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Point  Beechy,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  M'Kenzie. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  had  to  encounter  along  this 
dreary  coast.  The  whole  voyage  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
repetition  of  similar  scenes : 

**  On  the  10th,  the  eontinaance  of  the  gale  and  of  the  fog,  more 
opaque  if  possible  than  before,  and  more  wet,  were  not  only  productive 
of  iri(8ome  detention,  but  they  prevented  us  from  taking  exercise :  our 
walks  being  confined  to  a  space  between  the  marks  wnich  the  Esqui- 
maux had  put  upon  two  projecting  points,  whither  we  went  at  every 
glimpse  of  clearness,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  waves.  We  wit- 
nessed with  regret  in  these  short  rambles,  the  havoc  which  this  dreary 
weather  made  amongst  the  flowers.  Manj  that  bad  been  blooming  on 
our  arrival,  were  now  Ijing  prostrate  and  withered.  These  symptoms 
of  decay  could  not  fail  painfully  to  remind  us  that  the  term  of  our  ope- 
rations was  fast  approaching ;  and  often  at  this  time  did  every  one 
express  a  wish  that  we  had  some  decked  vessel,  in  which  the  provision 
could  be  secured  from  the  injury  of  salt  water,  and  the  crew  sheltered 
when  they  required  rest,  that  we  might  quit  this  shallow  coast,  and  steer 
at  once  towards  Icy  Cape.  We  designated  this  dreary  place  by  the 
name  of  Foggy  Island.  As  an  instance  of  the  illusion  occasioned  by 
the  fog,  I  may  mention  that  our  hunters  sallied  forth  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  fire  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  deer,  on  the  bank  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  tents,  which  to  their  surprise  took  wing, 
and  proved  to  be  cranes  and  geese. 

*^  The  wind  changed  from  east  to  west  in  the  course  of  the  nighty  and 
at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  fog  disappeared  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  our  seeing  a  point  bearing  N.  W  by  W  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  which  we  supposed  to  be  an  island.  We  therefore  has- 
tened to  embark ;  but  before  the  boats  could  be  dragged  so  far  from  the 
shore  that  they  could  float,  the  fog  returned.  The  wind,  however,  beinff 
light,  we  resolved  to  proceed,  and  steer  by  compass  to  the  land  that  had 
beJBn  seen.  Soon  after  quitting  the  beach,  we  met  with  shoals,  which 
forced  us  to  alter  the  course  more  to  the  north ;  and  having  made  the 
distance  at  which  we  estimated  the  point  to  be,  and  being  ignorant 
which  way  the  coast  trended  beyond  it,  we  rested  for  some  time  upon 
the  oars,  in  the  hope  that  the  fog  would  clear  away,  even  for  a  short 
time,  to  enable  us  to  shape  our  course  anew ;  but  in  vain ;  all  our 
movements  in  the  bay  being  impeded  by  the  flats  that  surrounded  uSf 
we  were  compelled  to  return  to  Foggy  Island.  Scarcely  had  the  men 
made  a  fire  to  dry  their  clothes,  which  were  thoroughly  wet  from  wading 
over  the  flats,  than  the  fog  again  dispersing,  we  pushed  off  once  more. 
On  this  occasion  we  arrived  imreast  of  the  point  whilst  the  weather  con- 
tinued clear,  but  fiiund  a  reef,  over  which  the  waves  wasbedt  stretching 
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to  the  nortb-westy  bejood  the  extent  of  our  new.  Just  as  we  began  to 
proceed  along  the  reef,  the  recurrence  of  the  fog  rendered  it  neces9ai7 
for  us  to  seek  for  shelter  on  the  shore ;  and  as  we  were  heartily  tired  of 
our  late  encampment,  we  endeavoured  to  find  -another,  but  the  shoals 
prevented  our  reaching  any  landing  place.  We  therefore  retraced  our 
course,  tliough  with  much  reluctance  to  Foggy  Island,  which  the  men 
declared  to  oe  an  enchanted  island.  Though  oar  wanderings  this  day 
did  not  exceed  seven  miles,  the  crews  were  employed  upwards  of  two 
hours  in  dragging  the  boats  through  the  mud,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  at  40,  and  that  of  the  air  41.  They  endured  this  fatigue 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  thou|^  it  was  evident  they  suffered  veiy 
much  from  the  cold ;  in  the  evening  we  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  this 
kind  of  labour,  by  finding  their  legs  much  swelled  and  inflamed.  The 
fear  of  their  becoming  ill  from  a  frequent  repetition  of  such  operations, 
made  me  resolve  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of  these  flats  again  until 
the  weather  should  be  so  clear  that  we  mi^t  ascertain  their  extent,  and 
see  in  what  way  they  might  be  passed  with  less  risk.  Fog  is,  of  all 
othere,  the  most  hazardous  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  navigation  in  an 
icy  sea,  especially  when  it  is  acompanied  by  strong  breezes,  but  par- 
ticularly so  for  boats  where  the  shore  is  unapproachable.  If  cau^t  by 
a  gale,  a  heavy  sweU,  or  drifting  ice,  the  result  must  be  their  wreck,  or 
the  throwing  the  provisions  overboard  to  lighten  them,  so  as  to  proceed 
into  ahoal  water.  Many  large  pieces  of  ice  were  seen  on  the  borders  of 
the  shallow  water,  and  from  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  main  body  was  at  no  great  dbtance.  We  had  also 
passed  through  a  stream  of  perfectly  fresh  water,  which  we  supposed 
was  poured  out  from  a  large  river  in  the  intermediate  vicinity,  but  the 
fog  prevented  our  seeing  its  outlet.  The  atmosphere  was  equally  foggy 
throughout  the  night,  and  all  the  12th,  although  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  east,  and  blew  a  strong  breeze.  Winds  from  this  quarter  bad 
been  extremely  prevalent  since  the  preceding  April ;  but  on  our  former 
▼isit  to  the  Polar  Sea,  they  had  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  confined 
to  the  spring  months,  which  we  passed  at  Fort  Enterprize  The  ob-> 
stiaate  continuance  of  fog  forms  another  material  difference  between 
this  season  and  the  same  period  of  1821.  We  were  only  detained  three 
times  in  navigating  along  the  coast  that  year  to  the  east  of  the  Copper 
mine  River ;  but  on  this  voyage,  hardly  a  day  passed  after  our  depar- 
ture from  the  Mackenzie,  that  the  atmosphere  was  not  at  some  time  so 
foggy  as  to  hide  every  object  more  distant  than  four  or  five  miles.  The  day 
that  I  visited  Mount  Conybeare,  and  that  spent  on  Flaxmau's  Islandi 
form  the  only  exceptions  to  this  remark.  A  question  therefore  suggests 
itself:  whence  arises  this  difference  1  which,  I  presume,  can  be  best 
answered  by  reference  to  the  greater  accumulation  of  ice  on  this  coast, 
and  to  the  low  and  very  swampy  nature  of  the  land.  There  is  a  con* 
stant  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  ice  and  swamps  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  which  is,  perhaps,  prevented  from  being  carried  off  by  the 
vicinity  of  die  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  therefore,  tecomes  condensed 
into  a  fog.  *  The  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Coppermine  River  is 
high  and  diy,  and  far  less  encumbered  with  ice. 
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**  Some  deer  appearing  near  the  encampment,  a  party  was  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  having  been  previously  fired  at  by  Augustus, 
they  proved  too  wary.  The  exertions  of  the  men  were«  however,  re- 
warded by  the  capture  of  some  geese  and  ducks.  The  whole  of  the 
FBgetation  had  now  assumed  the  autumnal  tint 

**  There  was  not  the  least  ahatemeot  in  the  wind,  or  change  in  the 
murkj  atmosphere  throughout  the  ISth.  The  party  assembled  at  di« 
vine  service,  and  afterwards  amused  themselves  as  they  could  in  their 
tents,  which  were  now  so  saturated  with  wet  as  to  be  very  comfortless 
abodes ;  and  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  tolerably  warm,  we  were  obliged 
to  cover  the  feet  with  blankets ;  our  protracted  stay  having  caused  such 
a  great  expenditure  of  the  drift  wood,  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  be 
frugal  in  its  use,  and  only  to  light  the  fire  when  we  wanted  to  cook  the 
meals.  The  nights  too  we  regretted  to  find,  were  lengthening  very 
fast ;  so  that  from  10  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  there  was  too  little  light  for  pro* 
eeeding  in  any  unknown  track.**  pp.  136-9. 

In  their  progress  along  the  coast,  the  party  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  the  Esquimaux.  The  following  extract  contains 
some  general  remarks  on  this  hardy  race  : — 

^  The  Esquimaux  revisited  us  in  the  morning  with  their  women  and 
children ;  the  party  consisted  of  forty-eight  persons.  They  seated  them- 
selves as  before  in  a  semicircle,  the  men  being  in  front,  and  the  women 
behind.  Presents  were  made  to  those  who  had  not  bvfore  received  any, 
and  we  afterwards  purchased  several  pair  of  seal-skin  boots,  a  few 
|Heces  of  dressed  seid-skin,  and  some  deer-skin,  cut  and  twisted,  to  be 
used  as  cords.  Beads,  pins,  needles  and  ornamental  articles  were  most 
in  request  by  the  women,  to  whom  the  goods  principally  belonged,  but 
the  men  were  eager  to  get  any  thing  that  was  made  of  iron.  They  were 
supplied  with  ha^ets,  files,  ice-chizeb,  fire-steels,  Indian  awls  and  fish 
hooks.  They  were  very  anxious  to  procure  knives,  but  as  each  was  in 
possession  of  one,  I  reserved  the  few  which  we  had  for  another  occasion* 
The  quarter  from  whence  these  knives  were  obtained,  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  narrative.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  purposes 
to  which  they  applied  the  different  articles  given  to  them ;  some  of  the 
men  danced  about  with  a  large  codfish  hook,  dangling  from  the  nose ; 
others  stuck  an  awl  through  the  same  part,  and  the  women  immediately 
decorated  their  dresses  with  the  ear-rings,  thimbles  ,or  whatever  trinket 
they  received.  There  was  in  the  party  a  great  proportion  of  elderly 
persons,  who  appeared  in  excellent  health,  and  were  very  active.  The 
men  were  stout  and  robust,  and  taller  than  Augustus,  or  than  those  seen 
on  the  east  coast  by  Capt.  Parry.  Their  cheek  bones  were  less  project- 
ing than  the  representations  given  of  the  Esquimaux  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  they  had  the  smaU  eye  and  broad  nose  which  ever  distinguish 
that  people.  Except  the  young  persons,  the  whole  party  were  afflicted 
with  sore  eyes,  arising  from  exposure  to  the  glare  of  ice  and  snow,  and 
two  of  the  old  men  were  nearly  blind.  They  wore  the  hair  on  the  upper 
lip  and  chin;  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  on  their  head;  being  permitted  to 
pow  long,  though  in  some  cases,  a  circular  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
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was  cut  bare,  like  the  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  Eyeiy 
man  had  pieces  of  bone  or  shells  thrust  through  the  septum  of  his  nose ; 
and  holes  were  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  under  lip,  in  which  were 
placed  circular  pieces  of  ivory,  with  a  large  blue  bead  in  the  centre,  simi- 
lar to  those  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  natives  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America,  in  Kotzebue^s  voyage.  These  ornaments  were  so 
much  valued  that  they  declined  selling  them  ;  and  when  not  rich  enough 
to  procure  beads  or  ivory,  stones  and  pieces  of  bone  were  substitmted. 
These  perforations  are  made  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  one  of  the 
paity,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  pointed  out 
with  delight  by  his  parents,  as  having  to  undergo  the  operation  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  a  goodlooking  boy,  and  we  could  not  fancy 
his  countenance  would  be  much  improved  by  the  insertion  of  the  bones 
or  stones,  which  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  under  lip,  and  keep- 
ing the  mouth  open. 

**  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  reindeer  skin,  with  a  skirt  be- 
hind and  before,  and  a  small  hood ;  breeches  of  the  same  material,  and 
boots  of  seal-skin.  Their  weapons  for  the  chase  were  bows  and  arrows, 
veiy  neatly  made ;  the  latter  being  headed  with  bone  or  iron ;  and  for 
fishing,  spears  tipped  with  bone.  They  also  catch  fish  with  nets  and 
lines.  All  were  armed  with  knives,  which  they  either  keep  in  their 
hand,  or  thrust  up  the  sleeve  of  their  shirt.  They  had  received  from 
the  Loucheuz  Indians  some  account  of  the  destructive  effect  of  guns. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men  only  in  their 
wearing  wide  trowsers,  and  in  the  size  of  their  hoods  which  do  not  fit 
close  to  the  head,  but  are  made  large,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
children.  These  are  ornamented  with  stripes  of  different  coloured  skins, 
and  round  the  top  is  fastened  a  bunch  of  wolf's  hair,  made  to  stand 
erect.  Their  own  black  hair  is  very  tastefully  turned  up  from  behind  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied  by  strings  of  white  and  blue  beads,  or  cords 
of  white  deer-skin.  It  is  divided  in  front  so  as  to  form  on  each  side  a 
thick  tail,  to  which  are  appended  strings  of  beads  that  reach  to  the  waist. 
The  women  were  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  threte  quarters 
high,  and  generally  fat.  Some  of  the  younger  females  and  the  children 
were  pretty"  pp.  109-111. 

A  point  in  longitude  141°  W.  which  was  named  Point  Demar- 
cation, marks  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  Russian 
dominions  on  the  northern  coast  of  America.  Spurs  or  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  continued  along  the  coast  at  distances 
of  twelve  to  thirty  miles  as  far  as  longitude  145°  W.  when  they 
either  terminated  or  receded  too  far  to  the  south  to  be  visible 
from  the  reefs.  The  country  between  these  mountains  and  the 
sea  is  flat,  swampy  and  sterile.  The  whole  coast  was  shallow 
for  several  miles,  generally  from  four  to  seven  from  the  shore. 
No  place  was  discovered  where  a  ship  could  have  been  shel- 
tered. The  ice  was  packed  against  the  land  by  every  wind 
that  blew  from  the  ocean,  althcuigh  at  a  distance  the  sea  ap- 
peared open  and  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
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**  By  the  middle  of  August  it  became  incumbent  on  me/'  says 
Captain  Franklin,  *'  to  consider  whether  the  prospect  of  our 
attaining  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  warrant  the  exposure  of  the  party,  to  daily  increasing  risk,  by 
continuing  on."  Forty  days  of  the  finest  part  of  the  season  had 
been  consumed,  and  only  one  half  of  the  distance  between  Mac- 
kenzie's River  and  Icy  Cape  had  been  traversed,  and  although 
the  sea  was  more  open  and  the  ice  more  broken  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  journey,  yet  the  period  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  new  ice  would  begin  to  form',  and  in  the  unez- 
"plored  portion  of  the  journey  they  might  be  detained  by  unex- 
pected difficulties,  by  deep  bays  or  projecting  promontories, 
until  the  season  should  be  lost  in  which  there  could  be  any  pro- 
bability of  finding  Captain  Beechy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icy 
Cape.  The  birds  began  to  wing  their  autumnal  flight,  and  if  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  summer  and  of  their  journey,  the 
boats  should,  by  any  accident,  be  lost,  the  result  would  be  fatal 
to  the  party.  Captain  Franklin,  therefore,  prudently  resolved 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  return  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Bear 
Lake. 

From  the  broken  state  of  the  ice  and  the  prevalence  of 
westerly  winds,  his  return  was  much  more  expeditious  than  his 
outward  voyage.  On  the  l^th,  the  boats  turned  from  Point 
Beechy,  on  the  29th  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Franklin. 

Of  the  coast  beyond  the  point  where  Captain  Franklin  halted, 
he  could  gain  but  little  information.  The  natives  represented 
it  as  still  more  shoal  than  the  portion  along  which  he  had  passed, 
intersected  at  one  point  by  a  deep  inlet,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  estuary  of  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

We  know  not  whether  any  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  ex- 
plore those  portions  of  the  northern  coasts  of  this  continent 
which  are  still  unknown.  If  any  party  should  be  sent  to  con- 
tinue the  discoveries  made  by  Captain  Franklin,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  good  arrangement  not  only  to  send  a  vessel  to  cruise 
about  the  Icy  Cape  during  the  summer,  but  to  send  one  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  winter  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  whose  commander 
should  be  directed  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  the  travellers. 
It  appears  to  us  probable  that  if  Captain  Franklin  could  have 
been  assured  of  finding  shelter  and  relief  at  Kotzebue's  Sound, 
be  might  have  reached  that  point  by  the  time  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Franklin,  or  certainly  before  the  winter  became  too  severe 
to  permit  him  to  travel — whereas,  if  he  had  persevered  and  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  between  Icy  Cape  and  Behring's  Straits,  after 
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Captain  Beechj  had  been  compelled  to  quit  those  high  latitudes, 
the  d^ruction  of  his  party  would  have'been  perhaps  inevitable. 

We  will  now  follow  the  other  party  on  its  voyage  of  discovery. 
Dr.  Richardson  on  parting  with  Captain  Franklin  on  the  4th  of 
3uh ,  took  at  first  the  middle  channel  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
then  diverged  into  the  eastern  branch,  that  he  might  trace  the 
course  of  the  main  land.  On  the  10th  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  shores  as  well  as  the  islands  in  the  river,  were 
flat,  wet  and  sandy,  as  if  composed  of  the  drifting  sands  of  the 
river  and  coast.  Most  of  the  borders  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  bear  the  marks  of  inundation,  and  drift  wood  was  seen 
all  along  the  coast  visited  by  both  parties,  at  heights  much  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  as 
every  wind  from  sea  packs  the  ice  in  immense  bodies  immedi- 
ately against  the  land,  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  surf 
of  even  twenty  feet  could  ever  beat  on  the  coast — perhaps  the 
country  is  occasionally  subject  from  heavy  rains  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  winter,  to  greater  inundations  than  from  the  obser- 
vations of  our  travellers  during  the  seasons  they  visited  it,  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine. 

Dr.  Richardson,  during  his  descent  down  the  river,  met  with 
many  of  the  Esquimaux.  On  several  occasions  they  attempted 
to  plunder  every  thing  that  was  exposed  to  their  cupidity,  and 
once  made  an  attack  so  serious  as  to  threaten  unpleasant  results. 
Fortunately  the  natives  were  frightened  away  by  the  unexpected 
exhibition  of  fire  arms,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  acquired  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  inland  Indians,  a  wholesome  terror. 
These  had  been  previously  concealed,  that  the  Esquimaux  might 
entertain  no  apprehension  of  hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of 
their  visitors. .  Dr.  Richardson  considers  the  Esquimaux  as 
better  prepared  for  civilization  than  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  continent.     We  subjoin  a  few  of  his  observations.: 

^'  When  we  left  the  shore,  all  the  males,  twenty-one  in  number,  em- 
bariced  in  their  small  canoes  or  kaiyaks  and  accompanied  us ;  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  .hour,  the  women  had  struck  the  tents  and 
embarked  them,  together  with  their  children,  dogs  and  luggage,  in  their 
row  boats  or  oomii&s,  and  were  close  in  pursuit.  For  a  time  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  together  in  an  amicable  manner,  bartering  beads, 
fire-Eteels,  flints,  files,  knives,  hatchets,  and  kettles,  for  fish,  adzes,  spears 
and  arrows.  The  natives  seemed  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  property, 
and  showed  much  tact  in  their  commerce  with  us;  circumstances 
which  have  been  held  by  an  eminent  historian  to  be  evidences  of  a  con* 
siderable  progress  towaids  eivilization.  They  were  particularly  cautious 
not  to  ^ut  the  market  by  too  great  a  display  of  their  stock  in  trade ; 
producmg  only  one  article  at  a  time,  and  not  attempting  to  out-bki  each 
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other:  nor  did  I  ever  obeenre  them  eDdeavonr  to  deprive  one  another 
•f  an  J  thing  obtained  in  barter  or  as  a  present.  As  is  nsiial  with  other 
tribes  of  Esquimaux,  they  asked  our  names  and  told  as  theirs,  a  practice 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Indiaotf,  who  ooneeiTe  it  to  be  im- 
proper to  mention  a  man's  name  in  bis  presence,  and  will  not,  on  any 
account,  designate  their  near  relatives,  except  by  some  indirect  phrase. 
They  showed  much  more  curiosity  respecting  the  construction  of  our 
boats  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  lodiaus  we  had  seen,  and  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  rudder,  soon  comprehending  its  mode  of  action, 
ahhoogh  it  is  a  contrivance  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant. 
They  were  incessant  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  use  of  every  thing  they 
saw  in  our  possession,  but  were  sometimes  content  with  an  answer  too 
brief  to  afford  much  explanation.  •  •  •  •  Some  of  the  young 
girls  had  a  considerable  share  of  beauty,  and  seemed  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  ornamenting  their  persons.  Their  hair  was  turned  up  in  a 
neat  knot,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a  lock  or  queue,  tied  by  a 
fillet  of  beads,  hung  down  by  the  ears  on  each  side.  Mr.  Nuttall,  in 
his  account  of  the  Quapaws  or  Arkansaws,  mentions  that  the  unmar- 
ried women  wear  their  hair  braided  into  two  parts,  brought  round  to 
either  ear  in  a  cylindrical  form  and  ornamented  with  beads ;  and  a 
similar  attention  to  head-dress  is  paid  by  some  of  the  Indian  women 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  great  Canada  lakes,  and  also  by  the  Taw- 
cullies  or  Carriers  of  New  Caledonia ;  but  the  females  of  all  the  tribes ' 
of  Indians  that  we  saw  in  our  route  through  the  northern  parts  of  the 
fur  countries,  suffer  their  hair  to  hang  loose  about  their  ears,  and,  in 
general,  adorn  their  persons  less  than  the  men  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
Esquimaux  women  dressing  better,  and  being  required  to  labour  less 
than  the  Indian  females,  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  former 
nation  has  made  the  greater  progress  towards  civilization ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Esquimaux  would  adopt  European  habits  and  cus- 
toms more  readily  than  the  Indians. 

**  Though  there  are  many  circumstances  which  widely  distinguish 
the  Esquimaux  from  their  Indian  neighbours,  they  might  all,  posohly, 
be  traced  to  the  necessity  of  associating  in  numbers  for  the  capture  of 
the  whale,  and  of  laying  up  large  hoards  of  blubber  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Thus  have  they  been  induced  to  build  villages  for  their  common 
residence,  and  from  thence  have  originated  those  social  habits  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  wandering  and  precarious  life  of  an  Indian 
hunter.  It  would  lead,  however,  to  too  long  a  digression,  were  I  to 
enter  into  details  on  this  subject,  and  I  resume,  therefore,  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage.*'*  pp.  167-170. 

«*  TheEfqaimsux  method  ofsettlinff  disputes,  which  we  learned  from  Aogustus, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  as  being  very  different  from  the  sallen  eondact 
of  an  affironted  Indian,  bat  from  its  coincidence  with  the  practice  of  a  people  widely 
separated  from  thenH—the  native  inhabitants  of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  bis  entertainine  work  on  New  South  Wales,  tays,  *  The  commoa 
practice  of  fighting  amongst  tne  natives  is  still  with  the  laerfAc,  each  alternately 
stooping  the  head  to  receive  the  other's  blows,  until  one  tarnUet  down,  it  being 
considered  cowardly  to  evade  a  stroke.'  The  Esquimau  nse  the  Ast  instead  ot 
the  waddle,  in  these  singular  duels,  but  there  is  no  other  difference  betwixt  their 
practice  and  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  people.  Another  colncideoee  betwirt 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Australasia,  b  the  me  of  the  thiowing  stick 
for  discnargittg  thefar  spean." 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Cape  Bathurst,  in  lat. 
70°  S6'  N.  long.  127°  35 ,  the  coast  is  similar  to  that  on  the  west 
of  that  river— -flat,  shoal,  foggy,  and  generally  covered  with  ice* 
Indeed  Dr.  Richardson  supposes  he  had  during  that  time  been 
coasting  along  islands  which  separate  a  large  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water,  called  the  Esquimaux  Lake,  from  the  sea. 

"  Taking  for  granted  that  the  accounts  we  received  from  the  natives 
were  (as  our  own  observations  led  us  to  believe)  correct,  Esquimaux 
Lake  is  a  veiy  extensive  and  curious  piece  of  water  The  Indians  say 
that  it  reaches  to  within  four  days*  march  of  Fort  Good  Hope ;  and  the 
Esquimaux  informed  us  that  it  extends  from  Point  Encounter  to  Cape 
Bathurst,  thus  ascribing  to  it  an  extent  from  north  to  south  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  mrtj  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  It  is  reported  to  be  full  of  islands,  to  be  every  where 
brackish ;  and,  besides  its  communication  with  the  eastern  branch  <ii 
the  Mackenzie,  to  leceive  two  other  large  rivers.  If  a  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  about  the  original  formation  of  a  lake  which  we  had  so 
few  opportunities  of  examining,  it  seems  probable  that  the  aUuTiaJ  mat- 
ters brought  down  by  the  Mackenzie,  and  other  rivers,  have  gradually 
formed  a  barrier  of  islands  and  shoals,  which,  by  preventing  the  fiee 
access  of  the  tide,  enables  the  fresh  water  to  maintain  the  predominance 
behind  it.  The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  barrier,  while  the  currents  of  the  rivers  and 
ebb-tide  preserve  the  depth  of  the  lake.  A  great  formation  of  wood- 
coal  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  be  ultimately  formed  by  the  immense  quantities 
of  drift-timber  annually  deposited  on  the  borders  of  Esquimaux  Lake, 
pp.  191-192. 

Cape  Bathurst  proved  to  be  the  most  northwardly  point  of 
the  main  land  which  was  seen  during  the  voyage.  It  is  a  few 
miles  farther  north  than  Return  Reef  of  Capt.  Franklin,  and  is 
most  probably  with  the  exception  of  the  land  near  Icy  Cape, 
since  discovered  by  Captain  Beechy  in  the  Blossom,  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  American  continent.  From  this  Cape  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  the  coast  was  materially 
changed  and  the  navigation  became  more  easy.  The  shores 
were  steep-— the  ocean  comparatively  free  from  ice — ^the  land 
high,  and  the  coast  skirted  with  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  and 
many  inlets  and  harbours  occurred  in  which  large  vessels  might 
find  shelter.  The  surface  of  the  land  was  in  places  covered 
with  rock  so  as  to  exclude  vegetation,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  inhospitable  region. 

Dr.  Richardson  with  his  party  had  reached  Cape  Bathurst 
on  the  Ibth  of  July,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  River.  As  his  instructions  were  to  return 
from  this  point  overland,  if  practicable^  to  Bear  Lake,  and  as  the 
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coast  in  this  neighbourhood  had  been  surveyed  in  their  former 
expedition,  no  pause  in  their  movements  took  place.  On  the 
9th  the  party  ascended  the  river  about  eleven  miles  to  Bloody 
Fall,  and  as  from  this  spot  the  river  was  rapid  and  shoal  for 
forty  miles,  they  here  abandoned  their  boats  and  superfluous 
baggage,  and  made  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their  jour- 
ney across  the  country  to  Bear  Lake. 

**'  The  Coppermine  River,  for  forty  miles  above  Bloody  Fall,  flovrs 
over  an  uneven  stony  bed,  betwixt  precipitous  rocky  walls,  and  is  full 
of  rapids.  It  is  totally  impracticable  to  ascend  it  in  boats  having  a 
greater  draught  of  water  than  a  few  inches ;  and  even  a  small  canoe 
must  be  frequently  carried  over  land  for  considerable  distances,  to  avoid 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  occur.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  that  we 
should  leave  at  this  place  the  Dolphin  andUiiion,andevery  thing  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  journey.  We  determined,  however,  on 
taking  with  us  Colonel  Pasley's  canvass  boat,  the  Walnut-shell,  in  the 
hope  of  its  occasionally  relieving  the  men  of  their  burdens  for  a  short 
time,  should  any  part  of  the  river  admit  of  its  use.  The  afternoon  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  loads  for  crossing  the  barren  grounds.*~> 
Twenty  pounds  of  pemmican  were  allotted  to  each  man,  and  the  pack- 
ages of  maccaroni,  arrow-root,  portable-soup,  chocolate,  sugar  and  tea« 
were  equally  distributed ;  together  with  the  nautical  almanack,  astro- 
nomical tables,  charts,  two  fishing  nets,  the  collection  of  plants,  speci- 
mens of  rocks,  and  the  portable  boat,  ketdes  and  hatchets ;  all  of 
which,  with  the  blankets,  spare  shoes,  guns  and  ammunition,  made  a 
load  of  about  seventy-two  pounds  a  man.  Mr.  RendaU  undertook  to 
carry  the  sextant  and  aximutb-compass ;  and  I  took  the  artificial  hori- 
zon and  a  package  of  paper  for  drying  plants,  besides  which,  we  each 
carried  a  blanket,  gun  and  ammunition.  As  I  feared  that  some  of  the 
party  would  overrate  their  strength,  ann,  through  a  desire  of  saving 
some  favourite  article,  load  themselves  too  heavily  at  the  outset,  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  very  injurious  to  the  regularity  and  speed  of  our 
march,  I  informed  them,  that  as  soon  as  we  were  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  our  present  encampment,  1  should  halt  and  examine  all 
their  bundles. 

The  boats  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  flood, 
and  the^reifiainder  of  tlie  articles  that  we  had  brought  to  give  the  Es- 
quimaux, were  put  into  boxes  and  placed  in  the  tents,  that  they  might 
be  readily  found  by  the  first  party  of  that  nation  that  passed  this  way. 
They  consisted  of  fish-hooks,  lines,  hatchets,  knives,  files,  fire-steek, 
kettles,  combs,  awls,  needles,  thread,  blue  and  red  cloth,  gartering,  and 
beads,  sufficient  to  serve  a  considerable  number  of  Esquimaux  for  several 
years.  The  tents  were  securely  pitched,  and  the  Union  Jack  hoisted, 
pardy  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  natives,  and 
pardy  to  show  them  the  mode  of  using  the  tents,  which  may  prove  to 
be  yery  useful  in  their  journeys.  That  no  accident  might  occur  from 
the  natives  finding  any  of  our  powder,  all  that  we  did  not  require  to  take 
with  us  was  throvm  inte  the  river,  pp.  222-223. 
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The  party  continued  olong  the  bank  of  the  Coppermine  River 
until  the  ISth,  when  having  reached  that  point  where  this  river, 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  north-east  arm  of  Bear  Lake, 
Ihey  commenced  their  journey  across  the  intermediate  country, 
which  they  found  hilly  and  almost  mountainous,  nearly  destitute 
of  trees  and  covered  with  rocks  and  stones.  On  the  18th  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  Dease's  liver;  on  the  24th,  the  boats 
which  were  to  meet  them  at  this  point  arrived :  and  on  the  1st 
of  September  they  returned  to  Fort  Franklin,  after  a  journey  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  nine  geographical  miles,  and  an  absence 
of  seventy-one  days*  At  this  post,  in  a  few  days,  Capt*  Franklin 
joined  them. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  and  a  better 
opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  coun- 
try, left  Fort  Franklin  after  a  few  days  rest,  and  returned  to 
Slave  Lake,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  travelled  south- 
wardly as  far  as  Cumberland  House,  near  Lake  Winnipeg^ — 
Captain  Franklin  remained  at  Bear  Lake  until  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  he  left  that  place  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  and 
took  a  route  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  from 
thence  travelling  by  the  same  conveyance,  he  went  to  the  Slave 
Lake  and  after  wards  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Athabasca  Lake ; 
from  thence,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  navigable,  he  continued 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  rejoined  Dr.  Richardson  after  a  separation  of  eleven  months. 

At  Cumberland,  he  also  found  Mr.  Drummond,  the  assist- 
ant naturalist  to  the  expedition,  who  had  been  detached  from 
the  party  in  the  summer  of  1825,  to  explore  the  country  and 
collect  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
While  Captain  Franklin  was  proceeding  to  the  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Drummond  joined  a  regular  brigade  of  traders  going  from  Cum«- 
berland  House  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Much  of  the  route  was 
over  sandy  plains,  and  as  they  approached  the  mountains  they 
passed  through  a  swampy  and  thickly  wooded  country.  The 
road  was  so  bad  that  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  luggage 
as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Drummond  only  took  with  him  one 
bale  of  paper  for  drying  plants,  a  few  shirts  and  a  blanket.  The 
party  reached  the  mountains  on  the  l4th  of  October,  Mr. 
Drummond  continued  with  them  for  fifty  miles  of  the  portage 
road  towards  the  Columbia,  when  he  left  them,  to  proceed  with 
a  single  hunter  and  his  family,  a  few  horses  and  a  man  to  take 
care  of  them  who  had  been  engaged  for  his  service  by  Mr. 
McMillan,  the  chief  of  the  brigade.  With  this  slender  equip- 
ment he  passed  the  winter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  a 
fork  of  the  Red  Deer  river  in  a  hut  composed  of  the  branches 
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of  trees*  lo  the  winter,  provisions  became  scarce,  and  the  hunter 
and  his  family  went  off  in  quest  of  animals,  taking  with  them 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  horses,  to  bring  back  a  supply  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  procured.  Mr.  Drummond  remained  alone 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  except  when  this  man  occasionally 
visited  him  with  meat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found  his  tim^ 
hang  heavy,  having  no  books,  being  unable  to  collect  specimens 
of  natural  history,  and  surround^  by  a  waste  of  snow  aver- 
aging six  feet  deep. 

The  next  summer  he  passed  among  the  mountains,  princi- 
pally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  portage  across  them,  leading 
to  the  Columbia  River.  He  crossed  the  mountains  once,  but  iii 
order  to  return  in  time  to  meet  Dr.  Richardson,  he  immediately 
recrossed  them. 

"  The  snow  covered  the  ground  too  deeply  to  permit  me  to  add  much 
to  my  collections  in  this  hasty  trip  over  the  mountains,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  remarking  the  great  superiority  of  climate  on  the  western 
side  of  that  lofty  range.  From  the  instant  the  descent  toward  the  Pacific 
commences,  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
the  variety  of  forest  trees  greatly  increase.  The  few  mosses  that  I 
gleaned  in  the  excursion  were  so  fine,  that  I  could  not  but  deeply  regret 
&at  I  Was  unaUe  to  pass  a  season  or  two  in  that  interesting  region.*' 
p.  256. 

Mr.  Drummond  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  second  winter 
at  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  rejoined  his  compa- 
nions early  in  the  spring.  His  collections  on  the  mountains 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred  species  of  plants,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  birds,  fifty  quadrupeds,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  insects.  Dr.  Richardson,  on  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
had  noticed  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  of 
phanogrmous  plants,  of  which  only  twelve  attained  the  size  of 
small  shrubs. 

The  journal  of  this  expedition  contains  many  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  native  tribes,  and  much  meteorological  and 
geological  information.  The  latter  will  be  useful  in  forming  a 
good  geological  chart  of  this  continent,  when  the  northern  dis- 
tricts shall  be  more  extensively  explored.  At  present,  only  de- 
tached facts  are  presented,  from  which  we  cannot  yet  draw  many 
general  conclusions.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  was  ex«- 
perienced  at  Franklin  was  on  the  7th  of  February,  1827,  when 
the  mercury  sunk  to  58deg.  below  Zero. 

Captain  Franklin  reached  Montreal  in  August,  and  proceed- 
ing to  New-York,  where  he  embarked,  arriv^  .at  Liverpool  on 
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the  26th  of  September,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  seren 
months  and  a  half.  Lieutenant  Back,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  party  at  Fort  Franklin,  travelled 
in  the  spring  and  summer  by  the  usual  route  to  York  Factory, 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  10th  <^  Oc- 
tober. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  result  of  these  expeditions : 
On  the  18th  of  August,  the  day  that  Captain  Franklin  com- 
menced his  retreat  from  Beechy  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Blac- 
kenzie,  the  party  in  the  ship  Blossom,  under  Captain  Beechy, 
had  passed  Behring's  Straits,  and  were  then  off  Icy  Cape,  and 
on  that  very  day,  Mr*  Elson,  the  master,  with  the  barge,  had 
quitted  the  ship,  and  were  proceeding  along  the  coast  without 
interruption.  It  was  not  until  the  22d,  that  he  met  any  impe** 
diments  from  ice— 


"  When  he  arrived  off  a  very  low  sandy  spit,  beyond  which,  to  the 
eastward,  the  coast  formed  a  bay,  with  a  more  easterly  trending  than 
that  on  the  west  side ;  but  it  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  traced  far, 
and  became  blended  with  the  ice  before  it  reached  the  honzon.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  proceed  round  the  spit,  in  consequence  of  the  ice 
being  grounded  upon  it,  and  extending  to  the  horizon  in  every  direo* 
tion,  except  that  by  which  the  boat  had  advanced,  and  was  so  compact, 
that  no  openings  were  seen  in  any  part  of  it*  This  point,  which  is  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  continent  yet  known,  hes  in  latitude  by  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun,  71^  23'  39"  N. ;  and  is  situated  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  beyond  Icy  Cape.  Between  these  two  stations,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  southward  of  the  latter,  the  coast  is  veiy  flat,  abounding 
in  lakes  and  riyers,  which  are  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  any  thing 
but  a  baidar.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  thickly  inhabited  by  Es- 
quimaux, who  have  thin,  winter  habitations  close  to  the  beach.'*  p*  143. 

The  barge  did  not  turn  back  before  the  25th.  From  Beechy 
Point  to  the  point  where  the  Blossom's  boat  was  detained,  is 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  If  any  provision  had  been 
made  for  an  expedition  overland,  after  the  boats  bad  proceeded 
as  far  as  practicable,  there  might,  during  this  summer,  have 
been  no  difliculty  in  succeeding*  For  the  party  in  the  Blos- 
som's, boat  did  not  commence  their  retreat  until  seven  days  af- 
ter Captain  Franklin  had  abandoned  the  expedition  on  his  side, 
and  mi^ht  have  continued  somewhat  longer  on  the  coast*  But 
the  best  arrangement  would  probably  be  the  one  we  have  for- 
merly suj^i^osted.  For  the  summers  of  this  northern  region,  as 
every  where  else,  vary  greatly  in  temperature.  Capt.  Franklin 
found  a  considerable  difference  between  the  seasons  of  1821  and 
1826.    The  prevailing  winds  were  different.    The  continuance 
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of  fogs  was  much  more  obstinate  during  the  latter  summer  than 
in  tbe  former. 

**  We  were  only  detained  three  times  in  navigating  along  the  coast 
that  year  (1821)  to  the  east  of  the  Coppermine  River;  &t  on  this 
voyage,  (says  Captain  Franklin)  hardly  a  day  passed  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  not,  at  some  time,  so  foggy  as  to  hide  every  ohject  more 
distant  than  four  or  five  miles.**  p.  138* 

**  Could  1  have  known,  fsays  Captain  Franklin)  or  by  possibility 
have  imagined,  that  a  party  from  the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance 
of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  me,  no  difficulties,  dangers  or 
discouraging  circumstances,  should  have  prevailed  on  me  to  return.  It 
is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  probable  resnlt  of  a  proceeding  which 
did  not  take  place  ;  but  1  may  observe  that,  had  we  gone  forward  as 
8oon  as  the  weather  permitted,  namely,  on  the  18th,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  any  change  of  circumstances  could  have  enabled  us  to  over- 
take the  Blossom's  barge.**  p.  145. 

After  Captain  Franklin's  return  to  England,  he  was  informed 
by  Captain  Beechy,  that  the  summer  of  1827,  was  still  less 
favourable  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas  than  that  of  1826, 
the  boats  not  being  able  to  proceed  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  point  they  had  reached  the  preceding  season. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  the  observations  which  Capt. 
Franklin  makes  on  the  subject  of  a  North- West  Passage. 

*'The  Northern  Coast  of  America  has  now  been  actually  surveyed 
from  the  meridian  of  109^  to  149^°  west ;  and  from  Icy  Cape  eastward 
to  about  156°  west,  leaving  not  more  than  fifty  leagues  of  unsurveyed 
coast,  between  Point  Turnagain  and  Icy  Cape.  Further,  the  deline- 
ation of  the  west  side  of  Melville  Peninsula,  in  the  chart  ofCapL  Parry*8 
second  voyage,  conjoined  with  information  which  we  obtained  from  the 
Northern  Indians,  fairly  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  the  coast  pre- 
serves an  easterly  direction  from  Point  Turnagain  towards  Repulse  Bay; 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  extensive  openings  into  the 
Atlantic,  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet  and  the  Strait  of  the  Fuiy  and 
theHecUu 

**  Whenever  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  complete  the  deline- 
ation of  the  coast  of  the  American  Continent,  I  conceive  that  another 
attempt  should  be  made  to  connect  Point  Turnagain  with  the  important 
discoveries  of  Captain  Parry,  by  renewing  the  expedition  which  was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  which,  but  for  the  boisterous  weather 
that  disabled  the  Griper,  must  have  long  since  repaid  his  well*  known 
seal  and  enterprize  with  discoveries  of  very  great  interest 

"  In  considering  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  North- West  Passage 
in  a  ship,  it  has  hitherto  been  iropossiUe  not  to  assent  to  the  opinion  so 
judiciously  formed,  and  so  convincingly  stated  by  Captain  Parry,  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  from  the  Atlantic  rather  than  by  Behring*s 
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8trait8,  beoaiue  the  enterinriEe  is  then  oommeneed  after  a  Tojaffe  of 
abort  duration,  subject  to  oomparativelj  few  ▼icissitudes  of  climate,  and 
with  the  equipments  thoroughlj  eflhetiTe,  But  important  as  these  ad- 
vantages are,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  balanced  by  some  cir- 
cumstances which  hare  been  brought  to  light  by  our  expedition.  Tba 
prevalence  of  north-west  winds  during  the  season  that  the  ice  is  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  navigation,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  voyage 
of  a  ship  to  the  eastward,  whilst  it  would  be  equally  adverse  to  her 
progress  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  coast 
westward  of  the  Mackenzie  is  almost  unapproachable  by  ships,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  very  desirable  to  get  over  that  part  of  the  voyage 
in  the  first  season.  Though  we  did  not  observe  any  such  easterly  cur- 
rent as  was  found  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  as 
well  as  by  Captain  Kotzebue,  on  his  voyage  through  Behring's  Straits ; 
yet  this  may  have  arisen  from  our  having  been  confined  to  the  navi- 
gation of  tbe  flats  close  to  the  shore ;  but  if  such  a  current  does  exist 
throughout  the  Polar  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  materially  assist  a 
ship  commencing  the  undertaking  from  the  Pacific*  and  keeping  in  the 
deep  water,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  shore. 

^  The  closeness  and  quantity  of  the  ice  in  the  Polar  Seas  vary  much 
in  different  years ;  but,  should  it  be  in  the  same  state  that  we  found  it, 
I  would  not  recommend  a  ship*s  leaving  Icy  Cape  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  August,  for  afVer  that  period  the  ice  was  not  only  broken  up 
within  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  but  a  heavy  swell  rolling  from  the  north- 
ward, indicated  a  sea  unsheltered  by  islands,  and  not  much  encumbered 
by  ice.  By  quitting  Icy  Cape  at  the  time  specified,  I  should  confidendy 
hope  to  reach  a  secure  winteripg  place  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
in  the  direct  route  to  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  through  which  I 
should  proceed.  If  either,  or  both  of  the  plans  which  1  have  suggested 
be  adopted,  it  would  add  to  the  confidence  and  safety  of  those  who  un- 
dertake them,  if  one  or  two  depots  of  provisions  were  established  in 
places  of  reader  access,  through  the  medium  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.** pp.  200-261. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  An  Elememlary  Treatite  en  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonomeiryf  and  an  the  appUeaiion  ofAlgAra  to  Oeomeiry; 
from  the  Mathematia  of  Lacroix  and  Bezant.  Translated 
from  the  Franch  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  UniForsity 
at  Cambridge,  New-England.  Cambridge,  N.  E.  At  the 
University  Press,  1820,  pp.  162. 

2.  Esiai  de  Oiomttrie  Analjfiiqne  amUqate  aux  conrbee  ei  anx 
suffaces  du  eecand  ordre.  Par  J.  B.  Biot.  Sixieme  edition. 
Paris,  1823.  pp.  447. 

3.  AppUcatim  de  V AlgUre  a  la  Qiamttrie.  Par  M.  Bourdon, 
Chevalier,  &c.    Paris,  1825.  pp.  624. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  whose  titles  have  been  given  above, 
is  the  fifth  of  a  course  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Farrar,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  entire  course  consists  of  no  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  and  is  made  up  of  translations  from  Lacroix,  Euler, 
Legendre,  Bezout,  Francoeur,  and  Biot.  Occasional  use  is  also 
made  of  the  labours  of  Cagnoli,  Bonnycastle,  Puissant,  Leslie, 
Poisson  and  Delambre.  From  this  array  of  illustrious  names, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  materials  of  the  course  are  of  the  first 
order. 

We  take  a  strong  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  labours  of 
Professor  Farrar,  considering  his  connexion  with  the  oldest  and 
best  endowed  of  our  colleges,  will  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  exact  sciences  in  this  country.  We  therefore, 
propose  in  this,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  in  some  of  our  future 
numbers,  to  examine  the  claims  presented  by  this  work  to  the 
public  attention  and  confidence.  The  first  four  volumes  have  been 
examined  by  a  cotemporary  journal  which  enjoys  an  extensive 
circulation.*  And  as  it  has  become  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
that  our  various  journals  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  readers  in  succession  over  the  same  ground,  we  shall  aln 
stain  from  all  observations  upon  them,  except  so  fttr  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or 
comparison. 

The  fifth  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  by  diflerent  authors ; 
one,  on  the  two  trigonometries  by  Iiacroix,  the  other,  on  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  by  Bezout.    The  part  exe- 

*  Sillifflaa's iownal  of  StiSBce  and  Ait»,  Tob.  v.  AtL 
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cuted  by  Lacroix,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  alonj;  with 
Bezout,  we  have  assoiHated  the  very  late  treatises  of  Biot  and 
Bourdon,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  writer  may  be  made 
more  manifest,  by  being  brought  into  contrast  with  the  merits 
of  the  authors  last  mentioned. 

The  **Traite  de  Trigonometrie  Rectiligne  et  Spherique/'  of 
Lacroix,  the  translation  of  which  will  first  receive  our  notice,  is 
a  part  of  an  extensive  course  of  mathematics  in  nine  volumes, 
which  has,  during  some  years,  been  very  much  used  in  the 
highest  of  the  French  literary  institutions.  It  is  a  rich  treasure 
of  mathematical  truth,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  in  a 
uniform  style.  He  appears  to  have  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Euler,  and  is  a  disciple  every  way  worthy  of  his  cele- 
brated master.  He  sometimes  goes  beyond  Euler  in  profi)und- 
ness  and  reach  of  thought;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
sometimes  inferior  to  him  in  clearness.  Still  there  is  much 
difference  in  respect  to  clearness,  among  the  various  parts  of 
the  very  extensive  works  which  he  has  produced.  His  '*  Trigo- 
nometrie*'  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  luminous  treatises  which 
have  been  written  on  any  department  of  the  mathematics. 

Elementary  geometry  makes  known  three  parts  of  a  triangle 
by  means  of  three  others;  but  it  does  this  by  constructions, 
whose  accuracy  finds  narrow  limits  in  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses  and  our  instruments.  Instead  of  these  geometrical  con- 
structions,  rectilineal  trigonometry  substitutes  calculations  that 
are  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  approximation,  and  it  accom- 
plishes this  end  by  determining  in  a  circle  of  a  given  radius,  a 
series  of  right-angled  triangles,  comprising  all  possible  acute 
angles,  so  that  the  series  may  always  furnish  one  similar  to  that 
which  it  is  proposed  to  resolve.  After  this,  by  simple  propor- 
tions between  the  sides  of  these  two  triangles,  we  may  find  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  triangle  to  be  resolved,  by  their  corres- 
ponding parts  in  the  similar  triangle  furnished  by  the  calculated 
series.  The  resolution  of  oblique-angled  triangles  is  easily  de- 
rived from  that  of  right-angled  triangles,  since  the  former  may 
always  be  resolved  into  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  construction  of  the  tables  which  contain  the 
values  of  the  parts  of  right-angled  triangles.*  Accordingly,  M* 
Lacroix  has  made  it  his  first  object  to  show  how  these  tables 
may  be  constructed. 

With  this  view,  after  giving  definitions  of  the  principal  linear- 
angular  quantities,  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  d&c. 
he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  principal  relations  of  these  lines 

^  Essab  wx  rEnflsigneiiieiit,  p.  331. 
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to  each  other,  and  to  show  that  it  isouly  necessary  to  determine 
the  sines,  as  the  corresponding  values  of  all  the  other  lines  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  tahle,  may  be  immediately 
deduced  from  them.  He  then,  by  an  elegant  and  very  luminous 
construction!  obtains  the  well-known  fundamental  expressions 
fcir  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  arcs ; 

Sm.  (^-i-M-^»"'  ^  ^*'  *  ±  ""'  *  COS.  g ;  ^^^ 
'  R- 

Cos  /ii-i-M-.-^^^*  ^  ^^*  ^  +  ^^"*  ^  ^^^'  ^ 

These  equations  involve  all  the  properties  of  sines  and  co- 
sines, and  he  immediately  goes  on  to  apply  them  to  the  finding 
of  expressions  for  the  sines  and  cosines  of  double  and  triple 
arcs,  and  the  process  for  finding  these,  shows  the  method  of 
doing  the  same  for  any  multiple  arcs  whatever.  The  equation 
sm.  2  a  8  2  sm.  a  cos,  a  ^^  ^^^  expression  of  the  sine  of  a 

double  arc,  when  that  of  the  original  arc  is  known,  is  made  to 

lead  to  the  formula,  sin.  i  a= +i  ^2  R.*  +  2  R.  cos.  a  which 
gives  the  sine  of  half  an  arc,  when  that  of  the  whole  arc  is 
known.  The  same  formula  is  obtained  by  a  construction,  in 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  the  two  values  of  the  positive  solution 
belong  to  two  arcs  which  are  mutually  the  supplements  of  each 
other.  Here  he  introduces  the  important  observation,  that  it  is 
not  the  absolute  value  of  the  sines  which  we  have  occasion  to 
calculate,  but  only  their  ratio  to  radius.  This  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  other  trigonometrical  lines,  and  on  this  ac- 
aecount  we  have  called  them,  after  Carnot,  by  a  term  which 
best  expresses  their  nature,  to  wit,  linear-angular  quantities. 
Having  proved  that  the  length  of  an  arc  is  always  less  than  that 
oi  its  coresponding  tangent,  and  greater  than  that  of  its  sine, 
and  that  the  ratio  between  the  tangent  and  sine  of  an  arc,  tends 
continually  towards  unity  as  the  arc  diminishes,  it  is  inferred^ 
that  if  the  value  of  the  tangent  and  that  of  the  sine  do  not  differ 
for  a  certain  number  of  figures  in  a  decimal  series,  these  same 
figures  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  arc,  sufficiently  approxi- 
mate. Taking,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  his  reasoning,  a 
sine  which  is  only  0, 0001  part  of  radius,  he  calculates  by  means 
of  the  cosine,  the  corresponding  tangent,  and  finds  it  decimally 
expressed  only  0,0001000000005,  which  does  not  differ  from 
the  assumed  sine  except  in  the  thirteenth  figure,  and  this  may 
evidently  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  approximate  value  of  the  arc 
expressed  in  parts  <^  radius  or  unity.  In  this  connexion,  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  the  sexagesimal  and  centesimal  dir 
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▼ision  of  the  circle.  The  latter  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  the  only  sys* 
tem  founded  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  all  the  parts  of 
which  have  fixed  relations  to  each  other  and  to  a  common 
standard. 
Beginning  with  an  entire  quadrant,  the  formula,  sin.  ^  a  =  } 

V2  R'  —  2  R  COS.  a  gives  the  sine  of  half  of  it,  (hen  that  of  a 
quarter,  and  thus  in  succession,  of  all  the  fractions  of  this  arc  com- 
prised in  the  series,  ^,  ^,  ^,  -^^  -^^  -j^^,  &c.  At  each  term  of  this 
series,  the  cosine  as  well  as  the  sine  of  the  corresponding  arc, 
is  required  to  be  calculated,  and  the  approximation  is  carried 
to  twelve  decimal  places,  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  consider 
unnecessary  in  an  elementary  treatise,  in  which  the  object 
rather  is  to  show  how  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  constructed, 
than  actually  to  construct  them.    At  the  fourteenth  division  in 
the  series,  we  come  to  an  arc  which  is  only  ^  .^  |  ^  ^  of  a  quad- 
rant, the  size  of  which  is  0,000005878799,  less  than  0,0001 ; 
consequently,  as  the  sine  0,0001  was  shown  before  not  to  differ 
from  its  corresponding  tangent  in  the  first  twelve  decimal  figures, 
dfortiarif  the  sine  0,000095873799,  does  not  diflTer  from  its  cor- 
responding arc  in  the  same  number  of  figures.     Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  all  arcs  which  are  confounded  with  their  sines  and 
tangents  in  the  first  twelve  decimal  places,  may  without  sen- 
sible error,  be  considered  proportional  to  these  lines ;  whence, 
by  a  proportion  founded  on  this  principle,  the  sine  of  y^Ji^-^^ 
of  a  quadrant,  or  0,000015707963  is  obtained.     Setting  out 
with  this,  as  the  aproximate  value  of  the  sine  of  the  smallest 
arc  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  calculation,  the  sines 
of  the  multiples  of  this  arc  are  obtained  by  multiplying  this  sine 
by  1, 2,3,  &c.  This  simple  method  may  be  pursued  as  long  as  the 
arc  has  its  sine  and  tangent  confounded  in  the  first  twelve  deci- 
mal figures,  that  is,  as  far  as  yTp^-j^^  of  a  quadrant.     If  we  are 
contented  with  approximate  values  to  the  eighth  decimal  only, 
we  may  extend  this  process  to  the  f^-^-^  of  a  quadrant.     This 
method,  which  is  only  applied  in  the  original  to  the  ceiUesimal 
division  of  the  circle,  is  also  applied  by  the  translator  to  the 
sexagesimal  division,  in  which  he  first  finds  the  approximate 
sine  of  V\  and  from  this  commences  the  series  for  multiple 
arcs. 
To  calculate  the  sines  and  cosines  of  arcs  greater  than  ■■  J^  ^ 

O  10  0  0 

of  a  quadrant,  we  use  the  equations,  sin.  2  a.  =  2  sin.  a.  cos.  a, 
COS.  2  a  =  COS.  a^  —  sin.  a\  together  with  the  fundamental 
equations,  sin.  (a+b)  =8in.  a  cos.  b  +  sin.  b  cos.  a  cos.  (a+fr), 
s=  COS.  a  cos.  b  4?  sin.  a  sin.  b    The  first  two  give,  sin. 
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0*,002,  em.%  002,  sin. 0^,004,  cos. 0^,004,  &c.  and  the  last  two 
give  sin.  O^yOOS,  cos.  0*y003,  sin.  O'yOOS,  cos.  O*,  005,  &c.:  and 
these  combined  furnish  a  continuous  series  for  all  the  superior  arcs. 
The  sines  being  thus  calculated,  all  the  other  trigonometrical 
lines  are  without  di£Bculty  deduced  from  them.  Referring  for 
the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,'to  the  very  valuable  treatise 
of  Callet  for  the  sexagesimal  division,  and  to  those  of  Borda, 
Hobert  and  Ideler  for  the  centesimal,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the 
continuity  which  prevails  among  the  different  results  obtained 
from  the  same  algebraic  expression,  or  from  the  same  geome- 
trical construction.  The  continuity  consists  in  this,  that  each 
value  which  the  expression  in  question  assumes,  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  values,  which  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  the 
first,  and  in  this,  that  in  the  description  of  a  line,  each  point  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  points,  which  are  immediately  con- 
tiguous. In  developing  this  fine  idea,  he  conceives  a  radius 
setting  out  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
which  may  be  called  the  origin  of  the  arcs,  and  which  turning 
upon  the  centre  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  circumference, 
and  the  origin,  increments,  decrements,  and  yanisbings  of  the 
various  trigonometrical  lines  through  the  four  quadrants  are 
traced.  The  connexion  of  the  fundamental  equations  for  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  the  sums  and  differences  of  two  arcs,  with 
these  lines  is  investigated,  and  the  power  of  the  same  equations 
to  express  the  different  positions  assumed  by  these  lines  as  the 
describing  radius  passes  round  the  circumference,  and  the  signs 
to  be  attached  to  them  in  different  quadrants,  is  illustrated. 
The  equations  shew,  that  if  we  regard  all  the  sines  as  positive 
which  are  above  the  horizontal  diameter,  (we  use  this  expression 
for  the  sake  of  convenience)  all  those  below  the  same  diameter 
will  be  affected  with  the  negative  sign,  and  if  the  cosines  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  vertical  diameter  be  positive,  those  on  the 
opposite  side  will  be  negative.  The  sines,  then,  are  positive  in  the 
first  and  second  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
while  the  cosines  are  positive  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants, 
and  are  negative  in  the  second  and  third.  As  all  the  other  trigo- 
nometrical lines  have  direct  relations  with  the  sines  and  cosines, 
the  equations  which  express  these  relations,  furnish  the  signs 
with   which  they  are  to  be  affected.     Thus,  the  equation 

Tang.a=^j^^,  shows  that  the  tangents  are  positive  in  the  first 

and  third  quadrants,  and  fall  above  the  horizontal  diameter, 
while  in  the  second  and  fourth,  they  are  negative,  and  pass 
below  the  same  diameter.    The  equation  for  the  cotangent 

being  Cot.a=^j~^,  the  sign  will  depend  in  every  situation  on 
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that  of  the  tangent.  The  fundamental  equations,  therefore,  of 
the  sines  and  c^isines  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  arcSf 
and  the  equations  expressing  the  relations  of  these  to  the  other 
trigonometrical  lines,  are  capable  of  expressing  the  situation  of 
all  these  lines  in  any  part  of  the  circle  whatever.  These  views 
cf  the  trigonometrical  calculus  have  hitherto  scarcely  found  their 
way  at  all  into  our  elementary  treatises,  and  they  are  as  valu* 
able  and  interesting  as  they  are  new  among  us.  M.  Lacroix'a 
work  being  confined  to  the  elements,  he  has  rery  properly 
limited  the  describing  radius  to  a  single  revolution  round  the 
circumference,  since  the  consideration  of  arcs  exceeding  a  cir- 
eumference,  would  be  likely  to  perplex  the  learner.  Inter- 
preting negative  arcs  in  correspondence  with  the  system  of  no- 
tation adopted  for  thesines,  &.c.  to  be  those  which  fall  below 
the  horizontal  diameter,  and  illustrating  them  by  a  construction, 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  from  the  fundamental  equations  before 
mentioned,  the  formulas  which  are  most  interesting  and  of  most 
usual  application  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  pure  and  applied 
mathematics.  These  are  very  conveniently  arranged  for  use 
in  a  tabular  form.  The  clearness,  facility  and  elegance  with 
which  these  various  formulas  are  obtained  from  the  funda- 
mental equations  and  from  each  other,  will  strike  with  surprise, 
those  who  come  to  the  reading  of  this,  from  other  treatises.  To 
those  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  old  method  of  treating 
trigonometry,  this  treatise  will  appear  difficult,  but  with  suitable 
guidance  on  the  part  of  an  instructer,  students  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age,  (we  speak  from  actual  experience)  may  be 
carried  through  it  without  serious  embarrassment,  and  with  a 
complete  understandmg  of  every  part  of  it. 

The  author  applies  the  trigonometrical  tables  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  triangles  in  a  method  somewhat  more  simple  and  less 
technical  than  that  which  is  usually  pursued.  Beginning  with 
right  angled  triangles,  he  shews  that  every  case  may  be  resolved 
by  the  two  following  theorems ;  radim  is  to  the  sine  of  one  of  the 
^tcute  angles^  as  the  hypothenase  is  to  the  side  opposite  to  this  angle  ; 
and  9  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  one  of  the  acute  angles^  as  the  side 
of  the  right  angle  adjacent  to  this  acute  angle  is  to  the  side  oppO' 
site.  When,  however,  any  two  sides  are  given  to  find  the  third, 
a  more  direct  solution  is  obtained  by  the  property  of  a  right  an- 
gled triangle,  that  tiie  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  The  substance  of 
what  has  been  previously  stiid  upon  the  resolution  of  right  an- 
gled trianglesi  is  put  into  a  very  convenient  form  by  using  the 
large  letters  of  the  alphabet  A,  B,  C,  to  denote  the  angles,  A 
being  the  right  angle,  and  0,  6,  c,  to  denote  the  sides  respec* 
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tiFeljr  oppcMite  to  these  angles.    It  is  demojostrated,  that  the  two 

•  e       sin.C      b       sin  B  /■•   •  ■  •  i     ■ 

aquations,  -^»     ■.  »  ^s-—  are  sufficient,  together  with  the 

relation  subsisting  between  the  angles  B,  C,  for  the  resolution 
of  all  cases  of  right  angled  triangles.  This  method  of  notation 
is  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  both  the  English  and 
French  mathematicians  have  claimed  for  their  respective  na- 
tions, the  honour  of  its  invention.*  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it 
Were  not  too  humiliating,  to  see  the  learned  of  two  great  nations 
equally  illustrious  for  every  thing  grand  in  conception,  lofty  in 
sentiment,  and  noble  in  action,  contending  and  wrangling  with 
each  other,  about  the  credit  to  be  derived  from  the  invention  of 
a  new  method  of  trigonometrical  notation. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  resolution  of  right  angled  trian- 
gles is  founded,  leads  to  the  resolution  of  all  other  triangles.-* 
The  theorem,  that  'Mn  any  triangle,  the  sines  of  the  angles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  sides  opposite  to  these  angles,"  is  demon- 
strated both  from  what  precedes,  and  by  means  of  a  geometrical 
construction.  This  resolves  all  cases  of  oblique  angled  trian- 
gles except  two ;  one  is,  when  two  tides  and  ike  included  of^rk 
are  given;  and  the  other,  when  the  three  tides  are  given.  The 
solution  of  the  first  of  these  cases  is  shewn  to  depend  on  the 
theorem,  that,  **  the  sum  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  to  their  dif 
ference^  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  ^  the  opp<mte  angles  to  the 
tar^eni  of  half  their  difference.**  This  half  difference  added  to 
half  the  sura,  gives  the  greater,  and  subtracted  from  the  half 
sum,  gives  the  less.  When  all  the  angles  are  determined,  the 
finding  of  the  third  side,  falls  within  the  preceding  case.  A  me- 
thod of  finding  immediately  the  third  side,  by  letting  fall  a  per- 
pendicular upon  one  of  the  given  sides  from  the  opposite  angle,  is 
given,  the  investigation  of  which  is  as  difficult  as  can  well  be 
admitted  into  an  elementary  treatise  of  trigonometry.    The 

resulting  formula  is  css  — ^  in  which  a  and  b  are  the  known  sides. 

°  COS.  a  * 

wid  cos,  a  is  capable  of  being  calculated.  From  the  expression^ 
^3sw^^+  6' — 2  ab  COS.  C  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  investi- 
gation, a  formula  is  deduced,  giving  an  angle  in  terms  of  the 
sides,  but  this  not  being  well  adapted  to  logarithmic  calculation, 


/(^•— tt)  (If— 6) ;  in  which  *  is  the 


is  transformed  into  sin  }  C  =  v  «  ft 

sum  of  the  sides. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  angled 
triangles ;  and  plane  trigonometry  is  concluded  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  three  questions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 

**  dotfteriy  lUvtow,  vol.  ▼.  p.  344. 
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of  the  art  of  drawing  plans.  The  second  of  these  relates  to  re- 
ducing an  angle  from  one  plane  to  another,  embracing  the  redue- 
tion  of  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  of  which  there  is  also 
a  solution  given  bjr  M.  Lacroix  in  spherical  trigonometry.  The 
third  question  has  for  its  object,  the  determination  of  a  point  by 
means  of  the  angles  comprehended  between  three  straight  lines 
drawn  from  this  point  to  three  given  points*  The  author  has 
confined  himself  to  the  case  of  this  very  interesting  problem,  in 
which  the  angles  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  this  he  has  given 
a  graphical  solution,  and  one  of  the  methods  in  which  ic  may  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  the  trigonometrical  calculus. 

The  part  embracing  spherical  trigonometry  next  claims  our 
attention.  The  basis  of  this  is  a  memoir  of  the  celebrated 
Euler,  published  in  1799,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgb.  Its  original  form  was  entirely 
analjrtical,  but  M.  Lacroix  has  presented  it  with  such  altera- 
tions as  make  it  depend  pn  a  single  construction  and  a  single 
equation.  This  equation  is  cos.  a=co8.  ft  cos.  c+cos  A  sin  6.  sin  c. 
Two  other  equations  entirely  similar  to  this,  having  reference  to 
the  sides  b  and  c  are  obtained  at  sight,  and  from  these,  the  whole 
treatise  is  deduced  by  a  scries  of  transformations,  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  clearness.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this 
mode  of  treating  a  science,  in  which  every  thing  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  single  principle,  and  such  a  degree  of  simplification 
and  generalization  forms  the  perfection  of  writing  on  scientific 
subjects.  It  is  thus,  that  M.  Lagrange  has  treated  mechanics, 
makiug  this  noble  science  depend  on  the  single  principle  of  the 
virtual  velocities.  Thus  too,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  its  diurnal  motion,  and  that  of  the 
sun,  the  revolution  of  the  satellites  about  their  primaries,  and  of 
these  about  the  sun,  the  configuration  of  the  planets  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  alternate 
swelling  and  depression  of  the  ocean,  with  numberless  other 
minor  phenomena,  are  all  referred  to  the  simple  and  universal 
law  of  gravitation,  the  full  development  of  which  constitutes  the 
noble  science  of  physical  astronomy. 

The  number  of  formulas  given  by  M.  Lacroix,  is  much  greater 
than  that  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. On  account  of  the  very  convenient  method  of  no- 
tation, in  which  the  large  letters  designate  the  angles,  and  the 
small  letters  the  corresponding  sides,  many  of  these  are  obtained 
simply  by  inspection,  and  without  any  labour  of  calculation.  Thus 
this  notation  becomes  an  instrument  for  the  abridgment  of 
labour,  while  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  formulas 
which  are  obtained.     Let  no  one  smil§  at  the  idea  of  a  raathe- 
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maticai  formula  possessing  beauty,  for  every  one  who  traces 
out  and  understands  those  in  question,  must  admit,  that  in  their 
structure  they  comprise  a  high  degree  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, that  they  express  the  relations  of  things,  and  that  their 
end  is  utility  ;  and  these  in  every  system  of  the  fine  arts,  are 
numbered  among  the  elements  of  beauty.  The  treatise  con- 
cludes with  the  problem  of  reducing  an  angle  on  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  (the  same  problem  which  was 
given  in  plane  trigonometry)  in  which  the  superiority  of  spheri- 
cal over  plane  trigonometry  is  made  very  manifest. 

The  translator  has  made  the  part  on  spherical  trigonometry 
still  more  valuable  by  giving  in  a  note  of  seven  pages,  Lord 
Napier's  theorems  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of  right-angled 
spherical  triangles,  and  all  but  two  of  oblique-angled  tri- 
angles. These  theorems  are  especially  valuable,  as  they 
furnish  very  important  aid  to  the  memory.  In  what  relates 
to  oblique  angled  spherical  triangles  of  this  note,  the  translator 
has  availed  himself  of  the  improved  method  of  Dr.  Bowditcb, 
contained  in  a  memoir  on  the  application  of  Napier's  rules,  and 
published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  take  notice  of  the  errors  and  defects  of 
the  works  which  come  before  us,  as  well  as  of  their  excellences, 
however  slight  these  imperfections  may  be.  Several  errors  of 
the  original,  are  transferred  without  correction  to  the  translation. 
At  p.  32,  near  the  beginning  of  Art.  36,  A  is  printed  ao» 
cording  to  the  original,  instead  of  B.  In  books  designed  for 
elementary  instruction,  slight  errors  become  important,  because 
they  are  frequently  the  means  of  discouraging  learners.  On 
p.  57,  the  second  factor  of  the  numerator  of  the  second  formula 
contains  an  error  which  is  copied  from  the  original.  Instead 
of  sin.  i  (a+<r— 6),  it  should  be  sin.  i(a+6— c). 

The  following  have  also  escaped  the  translator.  In  the  last 
part  of  the  note  attached  to  p.  83,  a  new  figure  is  introduced 
and  a  proportion  drawn  out  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
pression, cos.  a=^-_--J_-__—;  when  the  same  formula  had 

/l+tang.a' 

appeared  on  page  25,  in  the  shape  of  cos.  a=-  ^ 


/R*  +  tang,  a* 


On  p.  40,  Art.  44,  a  mistake  of  great  importance  occurs  in  the 
translatim.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  should  read 
thus.  If  we  take  arbitrarily  the  sides  BC  and  BA  and  pursue 
the  course  1  have  just  point^  out,  we  can  calculate  the  triangle 
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A^C  'B.  voUh  tie  view  of  knowing  (dans  la  vue  de  comiaitre)  the 
angle  C'B  A'  formed  by  the  liDeg,  &,c.     The  translation,  by 
knowing  the  angle  C  B  A'  fyc,  leada  the  reader  who  cannot  con- 
sult the  original  to  conclude,  that  the  deter  minatioo  of  the  angle 
C'B  A'  is  necessary  to  the  calculation  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
A'C'B,  and  that  the  determination  of  this  triangle  is  the  object 
of  the  problem ;  whereas  the  design  of  the  problem  is  to  find 
the  angle  C^B  A'  by  means  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  A 'C'B,  the 
method  of  determining  which,  has  before  been  shown.  The  pro- 
per course  is,  to  calculate  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  A'C'Bi 
and  to  make  use  of  them  in  determining  the  angleC'B  A'. — The 
examples  of  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  angled  triangles^ 
which  commence  on  p«35,  are  the  occasion  of  much  unnecessary 
embarrassment  and  discouragement  to  the  learner.   This  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  copied  directly  from  La* 
eroix,  without  being  adapted  to  the  tables  which  the  translator 
has  introduced  in  the  next  Folume,  and  to  the  construction  ci 
which  every  pert  of  the  course  should  have  had  reference.    In» 
stead  of  this,  the  logarithmic  expressions  contain  seven  places 
of  decimals,  while  the  tables  contain  but  five.   Besides,  the  table 
of  logarithmic  sines,  tangents,  &c.  is  only  calculated  for  degrees 
and  minutes,  and,  therefore,  the  expressions  for  angles  should 
have  been  limited  to  degrees  and  minutes,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances  merely  suflicient  to  shew  the  learner,  that  by 
taking  proponions,  the  logarithmic  expressions  for  degrees, 
minutes  and  seconds^  and  vice  versa,  might  be  obtained.     On 
the  contrary,  nearly  every  example  is  encumbered  with  seconds. 
The  difiSiculties  in  mathematical  learning  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  learner  should  not  be  embarrased  by  any  that  are  not 
necessary.    But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the 
volume. 

Bezout,  its  author,  was  one  of  the  numerous  individuals  who 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  particular  branches  of  science, 
and  their  pursuits  in  life  determined  by  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Some  elementary  books  on  geometry  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
attracted  his  notice,  and  especially,  the  perusal  of  Fontenelle'a 
Lives  of  the  Academicians,  led  him  to  determine  on  acquiring 
the  reputation  which  is  the  result  of  a  successful  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  We  have  lately  seen  genius  defined  to  be  '*  patience 
in  a  man  of  talents,"  but  we  think  it  is  rather  that  intense  and 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  ensures  the  exercise  of  patience  in 
its  highest  degree,  which  calls  all  the  mental  faculties  into 
vigorous  exercise,  and  which  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character,  we  believe  we  may  say,  of  every  man,  who  hm 
ever  been  distinguished  for  scientific  dbcovery  and  invention. 
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or  indeed,  who  has  ever  arriredt  where  serioaa  obstacles  beset 
his  path,  at  any  species  of  distinction.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
ardour  with  which  young  Besout  was  inspired,  was  crowned  with 
brilliant  success. 

Even  before  be  was  twenty-eiirbt  years  of  age,  he  presented 
two  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  tbe  integral  calcu- 
lus. These  memoirs  acquired  him  so  much  reputation,  that  in 
the  year  1763,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  appointed  him  examiner 
to  tbe  Marine,  and  at  his  request,  Bezoot  drew  up  a  course  of 
mathematics  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  dstined  to  the  navy. 
His  elementary  treatises  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  for  initiating  the  young  into  the 
elements  of  mathematics.  On  the  death  of  Camus,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  examiner  to  the  royal  corps  of  artillery,  and 
his  private  studies  were  much  interrupted  by  his  duties  in  the 
way  of  examination.  His  attention  to  the  marine  and  artillery 
schools  compelled  him  to  take  frequent  journeys,  but  harrassing 
as  we  may  suppose  these  duties  to  have  been  to  a  man  ardently 
®ng%^  io  ^^  ^ost  difficult  departments  of  his  favourite  sci- 
ence, they  were  performed  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils.  A  circumstance 
related  of  an  examination  held  by  him  at  Toulon,  presents  his 
character  in  an  amiable  point  of  light.  Two  of  his  pupils  were 
prevented  from  attending  it  in  public  in  consequence  of  the 
small-pox,  and  by  this  misfortune  their  progress  must  have  been 
delayed  an  entire  year,  had  not  Bezout,  at  the  risk  of  taking 
the  infection,  examined  them  in  their  own  apartment.  The 
part  which  is  here  presented  to  the  American  public  by  Mr. 
Farrar,  is  taken  from  his  *'  Cours  de  Mathematiques  a  Pusage 
de  la  Marine  et  de  rArtillerief  Paris,  1805.  The  work  was> 
however,  originally  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Bezont  died  in  1783. 

Algebra  is  a  language,  which  r<»presenting  quantites  by  cha- 
racters, and  operations  by  conventional  signs,  serves  to  express 
in  a  general  manner,  the  relations 'Which  must  exist  between 
tbe  given  and  the  unknown  parts  of  a  problem,  in  order  that 
the  conditions  required  by  the  problem  may  be  satisfied.  It  is 
of  little  consequence,  whether  thegii^ti  and  the  unknown  parts 
are  numbers  as  in  the  problems  of  arithmetic,  or  motions  and 
masses  as  in  questions  of  mechanics,  .or,  finally,  lines,  surfaces 
and  solids  as  in  the  investigations  of  geometry.  That  algebra' 
may  be  able  to  express  them,  it  is  only  necessary,  that  the  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  each  other,  should  be  capable  of  being 
defined  and  reduced  to  operations  which  admit  of  calculation. 
In  fact,  when  this  reductiea  is  practicable,  tbe  question  proposed 
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IB  proved  by  that  circumstancey  not  to  depend  on  the  geometri- 
cal, physical  or  mechanical  nature  of  the  elements  which  are 
combined,  but  only  upon  the  mutual  relations  established  be- 
tween them  by  addition,  subtraction,  division,  or  any  other  ope* 
ration  of  calculation.  It  results  from  this,  that  if  in  each  kind 
of  quantities,  which  are  combined,  whether  they  be  lines,  sur* 
faces,  solids  or  masses,  we  choose  one  of  them  at  pleasure  to 
serve  as  a  unit  of  its  kind,  all  the  others  which  it  is  necessary 
afterwards  to  combine  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  unit 
itself,  are  only  collections  of  the  original  unit ;  so  that  all  the 
calculable  relations  to  which  we  subject  them,  become  in  truth 
numerical  problems.  This  is  the  reason  why  algebra  is  applied 
to  them  always  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  abso- 
lute nature  of  the  quantities  so  compared. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  to  apply  algebra  to  the  resolution 
of  the  problems  of  linear  geometry,  must,  therefore,  be,  to  fix 
on  a  particular  length  of  line  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  unit  of 
of  all  other  linear  dimensions.  Then,  all  these  lines  will  be 
represented  by  numbers  entire  or  fractional,  rational  or  irrati- 
onal, and  we  may  perform  upon  them  all  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  way,  we  may  conceive  lines  added  to,  or 
subtracted  from  each  other,  multiplied  into,  or  divided  by  each 
other ;  and  this  is  the  only  point  of  view  under  which  we  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  operations  when  they  are  per- 
formed upon  lines.*  This  method  of  proceeding  will  enable  us, 
muiatis  mutandU^  to  express  and  combine  every  species  of  quan- 
tity whatever,  and  to  subject  them  to  all  the  operations  which 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  desired  result. 

Our  author  first  treats  of  the  geometrical  construction  of  alge- 
braic quantities.  To  this  end,  he  makes  use  of  expressions 
made  up  for  the  occasion,  instead  of  the  more  natural  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  giving  an  algebraical  solution  to  geometrical 
problems,  and  then  explainir^  how  a  construction  in  geometry 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  numerical  solutions  to  which 
students  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  course  had  been  accus- 
tomed. The  style,  howevejr,  in  which  he  presents  the  subject, 
is  clear,  a  valuable  quality  in  all  Bezout's  writings.  The  next 
thirty-two  pages  are  entirely  taken  up  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  upon  these  and  upon  the  manner  of  their  solution,  we 
shall  make  some  desultory  remarks.  As  in  algebra,  so  here, 
BO  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  putting  a  problem  into  an 
equation ;  but  the  difliculties  in  both  branches,  though  similar, 
are  not  equal,  a  problem  in  geometry  being  in  general  less  eaqr 

*  Blot,  EsBsi  de  Geom.  AmI.  p.  2. 
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to  put  into  an  equation  than  an  ordinary  problem  in  algebra. 
In  tbe  latter,  it  is  most  commonly  sufficient  to  translate  by  the 
aid  of  algebraic  signs,  the  expreued  conditions  of  the  enunciation  $ 
or  if  not,  the  iimplied  conditions  which  are  easily  deducible  from 
them.  Besides,  the  given  and  the  unknown  quantities  in  alge- 
braic problems  are  evident  upon  mere  inspection ;  while  in  a 
geometrical  problem,  which  is  almost  always  reduced  in  the  last 
resort,  to  determining  the  position  of  one  or  of  several  points, 
much  attention  and  sagacity  are  frequently  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  relations,  which,  when  algebraically  ex- 
pressed, will  lead  to  a  simple  and  elegant  construction  of  the 
problem*  It  is  true  that  it  is  always  easy  to  find  in  the  figure 
which  the  enunciation  suggests,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
structions which  naturally  present  themselves,  a  first  essay  at 
solution,  by  recurring  to  the  principal  relations  of  geometry, 
such  as  the  properties  of  right-angled  triangles,  of  similar  tri- 
angles, or  of  lines  in  and  about  the  circle.  But  that  which  re- 
quires special  address  ;<— that  whieh  constitutes  particularly  the 
art  of  the  analyst,  is^  to  discover  the  most  direct  course  by  which 
to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  quantities,  and  to  select 
among  all  the  relations  which  connect  them,  those  which  are 
most  suitable  for  calculation,  and  to  fix  on  constructions  capable 
of  leading  to  simple  equations  and  elegant  results. 

In  the  course  of  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the  interpre- 
tation of  negative  results  is  given,  a  subject  which  has  been 
considered  abstruse  and  perplexing.  The  principal  difliculty 
appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  mathematical 
reHatioHij  which  in  their  nature  are  as  permanent  as  the  universe 
itself,  with  the  language  which  has  been  invented  with  a  view 
to  investigate  these  immutable  relations,  and  which  is  entirely 
matter  of  convention.  The  laws  of  algebraic  combination 
sometimes  lead  to  results  whieh  are  of  difficult  interpretation, 
but  however  the  case  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fact  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  should  not  be  violated  in  giving  them  a 
signification.  Chiefly  after  Bourdon,  we  shall  attempt  a  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  which  respect  the  interpretation  of  negative 
results. 

1st.  The  sign  ^  sometimes  indicates,  as  in  algebra,*  that  the 

enunciation  of  the  question  requires  to  be  changed  in  certain 

respects. 

^  2d.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  equations  of  a  problem 

give,  with  respect  to  signs,  a  number  of  results,  of  which  a  single 

*  Alg^bKi  pw  Lacroix,  Pirit,  1818,  p.  88. 
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one  only  i»  capable  of  satisfying  the  enanciation ;  the  others  are 
solutions  of  other  problems  which  have  a  relation  more  or  less 
intimate  with  the  proposed  question.  The  difficulty  consists 
then,  in  discovering  among  these  different  expressions  those 
which  refer  to  the  question  itself,  and  those  which  are  foreign 
to  it,  or  which  refer  to  it  indirectly. 

3d.  As  often  as  in  the  resolution  of  a  problem,  the  unknown 
quantity  represents  the  distance  from  one  fixed  point  to  another 
reckoned  upon  a  fixed  right  line,  and  we  obtain  for  the  expres- 
sion of  this  unknown  quantity,  results,  some  of  which  are  posi* 
tive  and  others  negative ;  if  it  is  agreed  to  reckon  the  positive 
values  in  one  direction  departing  from  a  fixed  point,  the  nega- 
tive values  must  be  reckoned  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
rule  is  the  same  with  that  which  we  formerly  applied  to  the 
different  trigonometrical  lines  in  the  circle. 

4th.  We  may  always  make  negative  solutions  disappear,  by 
referring  the  point  sought  to  another  fixed  point,  whose  distance 
from  the  first  fixed  point  is  sufficiently  great  to  assure  us  that 
all  the  points  capable  of  satisfying  the  enunciation,  will  be  on 
the  same  side  with  respect  to  this  second  point,  and  this  is  al- 
ways possible  since  the  line  upon  which  these  distances  are 
reckoned,  may  be  indefinitely  produced.  Negative  results  arise 
entirely  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  origin  of  the  distances 
was  at  first  chosen  in  a  position  intermediate  between  the  points 
sought ;  and  the  sign  —  indicates  the  difference  of  position  of 
these  points  with  reference  to  the  first  fixed  point. 

5th.  If,  in  the  resolution  of  a  question,  whether  it  be  a  prob- 
lem or  a  theorem,  we  wish  to  take  into  view,  distances  between 
a  first  fixed  point  and  other  points  situated  with  this  upon  the 
same  line  but  in  different  directions,  and  we  regard  as  positive 
the  distances  reckoned  in  one  direction,  we  must  regard  as 
negative  those  which  are  reckoned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  thing  depends  on  a  happy 
selection  of  unknown  quantities.  A  remarkable  instance  of  thia 
is  seen  in  a  problem  given  in  Lacroix's  Application  de  TAlgebre 
a  la  Geometric,  p.  106,  taken  originally  from  Newton^s  Aritb- 
metica  Universalis.  To  be  understood,  however,  the  solution 
must  be  read,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  being  represented.  To 
those  who  are  desirous  of  perfecting  their  skill  in  the  solution 
of  questions,  we  can  recommend  nothing  superior  to  Newton's 
treatise  just  rnentioned,  and  Carnot's  Geometric  de  Position* 

The  problems  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  of  the 
kind  called  determinate,  because  the  unknown  quantity  is  sus- 
ceptible of  but  a  finite  number  of  values,  but  algebra  applied  te 
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geometry  would  be  of  sinall  comparative  importance,  if  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  were  thus  limited.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  method  is  not  seen,  and  its  power  of  expression  is 
scarcely  felt,  until  we  come  to  apply  it  to  the  researches  of  inde- 
fermmate  geometry. 

We  may  consider  all  lines,  whether  right  or  curred,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  being  represented  by  equations  between  two  vari- 
ables ;  and,  reciprocally,  any  equation  between  two  indetermi- 
nates  may  be  interpreted  geometrically,  and  may  be  considered 
as  representing  some  line,  all  the  points  of  which  in  succession, 
it  can  furnish  the  means  of  tracing.  Lacroix  represents  all  the 
the  conic  sections  under  the  general  formula ; — 

This  method,  so  fertile  in  consequences,  in  the  hands  of  mo- 
dem analysts,  that  it  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  mathe- 
matics,* may  even  be  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  equations 
with  three  variables,  which  represent  surfaces  as  is  the  case  in 
the  treatises  of  Lacroix  and  Biot. 

The  two  branches  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
which  are  here  brought  into\iew,  to  wit,  the  one  limited  to  de- 
terminate, and  the  other  embracing  indeterminate  geometry^ 
are  not  only  distinct  in  their  nature  and  object,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  hitionf  of  the  mathematics.  The  invention  of 
the  last  branch  belongs  to  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes.  Before 
his  time,  algebra  had  only  been  applied  to  determinate  problems 
of  geometry.  The  first  applications  of  this  kind,  had  even  been 
simply  numerical,  being  limited  to  finding  and  calculating  arith- 
metically the  numerical  value  of  the  unknown  quantities,  ae- 
cording  to  their  final  algebraic  expression.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  Vieta,  a  celebrated  French  analyst, 
thought  of  representing  these  expressions  by  geometrical  con- 
structions. These  constructions,  however,  were  inadequate  to 
interpret  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  case  of  in- 
determinate equations.  Des  Cartes  made  an  immense  advance, 
by  shewing  that  such  equations  represent  geometrical  loci,  and 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  by  this  discovery,  he  created 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  the  constructions  of 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Vieta,  were  confined  to  a  particular  class 
of  problems.  Any  problem  of  geometry  is  always  reduced  to 
finding  a  certain  number  of  points,  lines  or  surfaces,  the  position 
or  configuration  of  which  may  satisfy  certain  given  conditions. 
We  may  even  consider  the  investi^tion  of  points  as  a  problem 
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of  the  intersection  of  lines.  If  we  have  a  general  method  of 
finding  the  equation  of  lines  according  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
geometrical  conditions  which  they  are  required  to  satisfy ;  and, 
reciprocally,  if  we  are  able  to  discover  the  form  as  well  as  the 
course  of  the  lines,  when  the  analytical  equation  which  expresses 
them  is  given,  there  will  be  no  problem  of  geometry,  however 
complicated,  which  we  shall  not  be  able  at  once  to  write  alge* 
braically,  and  in  this  way  to  reduce  to  a  combination  of  purely 
analytical  equations.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  secret,  that  Dee 
Cartes,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  passing  through  Europe  in 
the  simple  style  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  resolved  at  sight  and  as 
matter  of  amusement,  all  the  geometrical  problems  which  the 
mathematicians  of  different  countries  were  in  the  habit  of  send* 
ing  to  each  other  by  way  of  public  challenge,  according  lo  the 
custom  of  that  period.*  In  1617,  while  in  the  Dutch  army 
under  Prince  Maurice,  being  quartered  at  Breda,  some  one  had 
affixed  on  the  corner  of  the  street  a  mathematical  problem,  re^ 
quiring  the  solution  of  it.  Des  Cartes  observing  several  persons 
reading  this  card,  which  was  in  Flemish,  requested  one  of  them 
to  translate  it  into  Latin.  The  person  addressed  at  once  oom^ 
plied,  but  imposed  the  condition  that  he  should  send  him  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  air  of  Des  Cartes  in  accepting 
the  condition  was  so  determined  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
other  party,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  young  offioor 
could  solve  a  problem  so  difficult.  From  the  card  which  he  re* 
ceived,  Des  Cartes  learned  that  he  had  been  conversing  with 
Isaac  Beeckman,  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Dordrecht.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Beeckman's  house  with  the  problem  solved, 
and  shewed  him  the  construction  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
singular  interview,  they  became  correspondents  and  friends 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  have  a  few  more  words 
to  say  respecting  Bezout's  treatise  and  its  translator.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  conic  sec- 
tions, the  most  obvious  properties  of  which  are  demonstrated  in 
a  style  which  has  little  to  recommend  it,  except  that  the  learner 
will  follow  it  without  difficulty. 

From  the.  circumstance  that  the  Cambridge  course  is  made 
up  from  several  writers,  there  is  not  that  uniformity  \»  the  style 
and  in  the  use  of  terms  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain.  In 
the  algebra,  p.  31,  an  objection  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  term 
dimensions,  while  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  voluume.t    In  p. 
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80t  the  Bentenoe  **  to  expreiw  by  equatioos  the  ratio  of  the  given 
quantities  first  employed  to  those  which  we  would  introduce/' 
is  obscure,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  plainness  of  the  subjectt 
would  be  unintelligible.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase 
the  list  of  errata  which  is  given  at  the  end.  In  p.  95,  at  the  top, 
the  second  and  third  lines  should  read  thus,  ''I  take  their 
half  sum  and  designate  it  by  x^  since  their  difference  DE=e 
is  given,"  &c.  Or  it  may  be  altered  tbus,«-«**I  take  their 
sum  and  designate  it  by  Sr,  since  their  difference  DEsb^?  is 
given,"  &c.  This  error  is  in  the  original  as  well  as  in  the 
translatioo.  In  the  translation,  p.  77,  instead  of  "by  th^ 
Buethod,"  &C.  we  should  read  '^according  to  the  method,"  &c. 
(selon  la  methode,  See.)  In  p.  76,  (original  294)  near  the  foot 
of  the  page,  the  translation  perverts  the  sense,  and  is  also  in- 
consistent  with  itself.  The  original  is  not  plain,  but  should 
probably  be  rendered  thus :  "  we  treat  here,  however,  only  of 
general  rules ;  we  can  often  construct  in  a  manner  much  mora 
simple  tham  by  always  setting  out  from  the  same  principles," 
4tc.  In  p.  130,  near  the  foot,  the  translation  "  making  with 
each  other  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  the  conjugate  diameters," 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  original.* 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  treatise  before  us,  is  very 
far  behind  the  actual  state  of  the  branch  of  mathematics  of 
which  it  professes  to  treat.  During  the  fifty  years  which  have 
succeeded  its  publication,  numerous  and  very  important  improve* 
ments  have  been  introduced.  To  prevent  its  falling  too  far  in 
the  rear,  M.  Peyrard  introduced  into  the  edition  of  1805,  no  less 
than  seventy  pages  of  additions,  some  of  which  should  certainly 
have  been  retained  by  the  translator.  We  are  particularly  sur- 
prised, that  he  should  have  permitted  himself  to  publish  a  trea- 
tise for  the  use  of  our  colleges,  which  does  not  even  contain  the 
equation  of  a  right  line.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  certain  degree  of  obligation  to  the  translator.  If 
the  treatise  which  he  has  published  is  imperfect,  still  he  has  con- 
tributed to  make  known  a  branch  of  mathematics  which  had 
hitherto  received  almost  no  attention  in  this  country.  We  presume 
this  treatise  will  soon  be  superseded  by  one  far  more  complete. 

Our  remarks  in  this  paper  are  particularly  designed  for  Mr. 
Farrar's  volume ;  but  we  must  not  close  without  a  short  notice 
of  those  of  Bourdon  and  Biot.  The  first  of  these  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  of  very  great  value,  and  contains  the  system  pre- 
pared by  the  author  for  the  use  of  the  royal  colleges  of  France. 
The  first  chapter  is  employed  in  explaining  those  methods  ef 
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application  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  problems,  but 
which  by  their  simplicity,  often  have  the  advantage  oyer  general 
methods.  After  having  laid  down  the  principles  relative  to  the 
construction  of  algebraic  expressions,  several  questions  are  re-' 
solved,  the  discussion  of  which  is  suitable  to  initiate  young  men 
into  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  singular  results  of  algebra 
applied  to  geometry.  After  this,  come  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  the  discussion  of  which  concludes  the  first  section 
of  the  work.  The  third  chapter  introduces  analytical  geome- 
try; properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  method  which  consists  in 
resolving  the  questions  of  geometry  by  the  aid  of  equations  of  a 
point,  of  lines,  and  of  surfaces.  It  embraces  all  the  principles 
relative  to  the  point,  the  right  line  and  the  circle  situated  upon 
a  plane.  Although  the  circle  is  only  a  particular  case  of  one  of 
the  curves  of  the  second  degree,  the  author  has  presented  a 
distinct  view  of  it,  in  order  to  accustom  learners,  by  an  analytical 
investigation  of  properties  which  are  already  known  to  them,  to 
read  in  equations  and  the  results  of  their  combinations,  what- 
ever these  equations  and  these  results  are  capable  of  repre> 
seating.  The  problem  of  tangents  is  resolved  by  a  general 
method,  which  the  author  says  is  no  where  else  to  be  (bund. 

The  problem  of  the  transformation  of  the  coordinates  in  two 
dimensions  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  neit  chapter,  which 
is  diiefly  employed  in  general  views  upon  curves  of  the  second 
degree.  With  a  view  to  avoid  considerations  which  ate  too  ab- 
stract, he  gives  purely  geometrical  definitions  of  the  ellipse, 
the  hyperbola  and  the  parabola,  which  are  constructed  according 
to  these  definitions,  and  the  equations  of  which  are  afterwards 
investigated.  After  tracing  the  analogies  of  these  corves,  he 
demonstrates  by  the  transformation  of  the  coordinates,  that 
these  are  the  only  curves  which  any  equation  of  the  second  de- 
gree with  two  variables  is  able  to  represent.  The  identity  of 
the  corves  of  the  second  degree  with  the  sections  of  a  cone  and 
a  plane  are  then  established.  The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the 
most  important,  comprehends  the  principal  properties  of  the 
conic  sections.  The  analogy  between  the  equations  of  the  ellipee 
and  the  hyperbola,  leads  to  an  abridgment  of  labour  and  to  the 
avoiding  of  tedious  repetitions,  by  discussing  the  properties  of 
these  curves  in  connexion.  The  relations  between  the  ordinates 
and  abscissas  of  these  curves,  their  quadrature,  the  properties 
of  supplementary  cords,  the  relation  of  these  cords  with  conju- 
gate diameters,  tangents  and  their  properties  with  respect  to 
radii  vectores,  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  and  of  the  hyper- 
bola referred  to  a  system  of  conjugate  diameters,  of  the  hyperbola 
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referred  to  its  asymptotes,  &c.;  such  are  the  principal  views 
belonging  to  the  two  first  corves.  With  respect  to  the  parabola, 
whose  analogy  to  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola  is  more  dbtant, 
the  author  treats  of  it  separately.  The  sixth  chapter,  which  is  in 
some  measure  a  supplement  to  the  preceding,  embraces  the 
classification  of  the  curves  of  the  second  degree  by  the  separation 
of  the  variables,  the  construction  and  discussion  of  particular 
equations ;  the  investigation  of  the  centre,  the  axes,  the  diame- 
ters, the' asymptotes,  &c.  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  given 
equation ;  the  determination  of  a  conic  section  according  to 
certain  conditions ;  in  fine,  the  construction  of  determinate 
equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  with  a  single  unknown 
quantity.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  comprise  analytical 
geometry  in  three  dimensions.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  point, 
the  right  line  and  the  plane  considered  in  any  manner  in  space; 
while  the  eighth  contains  a  succinct  view  of  surfaces  of  the 
second  degree  preceded  by  the  problem  of  the  transformation 
of  the  coordinates  in  three  dimensions,  and  some  general  views 
upon  certain  curve  surfaces,  such  as  the  sphere,  cylindrical  and 
conical  surfiices,  conoidal  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of  revolution. 

The  ^*  Essai''  of  M.  Biot  occupies  nearly  the  same  ground 
with  Bourdon's  Treatise,  the  contents  of  which  we  have  been 
sketching,  and  we,  therefore,  presume  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  particular  description  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  designed 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  French  Polytechnic  school, 
and  was  composed  by  the  author  for  his  scholars  while  he  taught 
in  the  central  school  of  the  department  of  Oise.  Th^l  first 
edition  appeared  in  1802,  but  the  succeeding  editions  have  re* 
eeived  many  and  great  improvements.  His  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  much  more  abstract  than  that  of  Bourdon,  and 
his  work,  to  be  read  with  ease,  requires  considerable  acquaintance 
with  mathematics.  The  evidence  is  frequently  of  that  species, 
which  is  not  easily  described,  but  to  which  one  must  become 
accustomed,  before  he  can  peruse  with  understanding,  the  works 
of  Lacroix,  Monge,  Lagrange  and  La  Place.  If,  however, 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Biot,  is  more  difficult  to  be 
wielded,  than  as  it  is  presented  by  several  authors,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  proportion  more  powerful.  He  has 
introduced  some  historical  notices  and  general  views  in  various 
places,  of  which  we  have  freely  availed  ourselves  when  they 
suited  our  purpose.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  perusal  of 
Bourdon  first,  and  of  Biot  afterwards,  will  be  the  best  course  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  elements 
of  analytical  geometry. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  the  lait  edition  (1826)  of  Proferaw 
Farrar's  volume  has  fallen  into  our  bands.  We  immediately 
examined  it,  in  the  expectation  that  the  errors  which  we  have 
noticed,  would  be  corrected  in  it.  But  it  appears,  that  although 
it  bad  been  used  at  Cambridge  from  1820  to  1826,  only  one  of 
the  errors  which  we  have  pointed  out,  has  been  discovered. 


Art.  III. — A  Commentary  an  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
two  volumes.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Andover,  1827. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  even  in  our  enlightened  days,  as 
we  are  pleased  constantly  to  call  them,  great  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  claim  of  antiquity.  To  advance  its  long  and 
continued  existence  as  the  sauction  for  a  custom,  is  only  another 
method  of  stating  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  tested  its  utility 
and  proved  its  wisdom.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  our 
veneration  for  old  opinions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  think 
with  St.  Cyprian,  that  ''custom  ought  not  to  hinder  that  truth 
should  prevail,  for  custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  of 
error." 

In  this  country,  the  glory  of  our  career  will  depend  upon  the 
skill  with  which  we  may  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  past  with  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  our  own  times.  To  adapt  old  and 
well-tried  principles  and  forms  to  the  new  wants  and  changing 
fashions  of  society,  should  be  the  object  and  end  of  all  inno- 
vation. In  the  search  after  this  necessary  and  desirable  adap* 
tation,  we  should  not,  without  judgment,  follow  the  ancientSt 
for  ''not  because  they  went  before  us  in  time,  therefore  in  wis- 
dom, which  being  given  alike  to  all  ages,  cannot  be  prepossessed 
by  them,"  nor  should  we,  still  worse,  be  led  astray  by  our  own 
vanity,  and  abate  as  nuisances  all  customs  which  militate  against 
our  own  untried  opinions. 

In  the  formation  and  regulation  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
we  have  ample  scope  for  a  fair  trial  of  our  skill  at  improvement. 
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We  tove  oonnmeneed  our  literary  eourse  uotrammelled  by  long 
venerated  usageS)  disconnected  from  all  political  or  religious 
bias,  and  assisted  by  the  experience  of  a  civilized  and  enligbt* 
aned  nation,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  feeling  the  same 
wants,  nay,  speaking  the  very  language  which  we  inherit.  We 
believe  that  the  European  sytems  of  education  are  not  suited  in 
all  their  details  to  our  state  of  society ;  we  believe  that,  in  the 
eourse  of  ages,  many  abuses  have  become  incorporated  therein, 
which  the  enlightened  men  of  that  continent  would  rejoice  to 
remedy.  We  see  at  this  time  in  England,  the  liberal  party  en- 
gaged in  the  laborious  and  expensive  design  of  rearing  new 
establishments  in  London,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  get  rid 
of  the  abuses  of  the  old  universities.  With  these  advantages 
and  this  past  and  passing  experience,  there  must  be  some  defect 
in  ourselves,  some  weak  point  in  our  national  character,  if  we 
cannot  so  organize  our  literary  institutions,  as  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  improvements  of 
the  age  in  the  nature  and  measure  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in 
the  modes  of  training  youth  for  the  business  of  life. 

The  history  of  education,  including  the  progress  of  literary 
institutions,  would  furnish  materials  not  merely  for  an  inter- 
esting essay,  but  for  a  most  important  book.  We  shall  not 
sittempt  it  here**it  will  be  sufficient  lo  point  out  one  or  two  re- 
markable changes  in  American  seminaries,  suggested  by  the 
valuable  work  before  us.  The  first  colleges  erected  in  this 
country,  were  designed  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Minis^ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  Our  later  institutions  have  been  established 
upon  a  more  enlarged  plan,  but  we  have  not  got  what,  in  Eu- 
ropean phraseology,  can  be  termed  an  University.  Legal, 
medical  and  theological  lectures  are  attached  to  several  of  our 
colleges,  but  the  most  distinguished  institutions  for  the  three 
learned  professions,  are  all  separate  and  exclusive.  We  have 
now  sixteen  medical  colleges,  many  law  schools,  antl  at  least 
twelve  theological  seminaries.  The  concentration  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  competent  practical  in- 
structors in  these  institutions,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  all 
are  doing  good  to  their  country  and  rising  into  reputation.  The 
work  at  the  head  of  our  article,  confines  our  remarks  at  this 
time  to  the  theological  establishments  recently  founded  and 
growing  up  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  these  seminaries  recommend  themselves  by  their 
excellent  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  learning 
among  clerical  men.  Without  any  disparagement  to  the  clergy 
as  a  sacred  body,  we  may  be^jpermitted  to  say,  there  has  been 
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a  strong  tendency — in  former  periods  at  )east-^o  a  deeline 
in  learning  and  study  among  them,  and  we  fear  this  is  still 
the  case  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  Such  a  decline  is  rerj 
much  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  by  the  religious  public,  but  hy 
the  whole  community,  for  the  clergy  will  always  exert,  for  good 
or  for  e?il,  a  powerful  influenee  on  society*  Hence,  we  heartily 
congratulate  ourselves  and  our  countrymen  on  the  bright  pros- 
pect opened  upon  us  by  the  establishment  in  the  United  State* 
of  so  many  theological  schools. 

The  standard  of  clerical  learning  was  high  with  the  first 
settlers  of  New^England :  they  have  left  testimonies  and  mono* 
mentQ  well  known  to  the  learned  world.  And,  heretofore,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  divines  have  ranked  among  our  most 
learned  men.  But  if  we  examine  the  preparation  required  ia 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  admission  to  the  sacred  office,  eves 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  wonder  rather  at  the  learning  than 
the  ignorance  of  our  clergy.  Our  theologieal  seminaries  are, 
we  hope,  well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  this 
state  of  things,  and  are  already  producing  a  favourable  change. 

The  seminary  at  Andover  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  actually  the  first  established  upon  an  extensive 
plan.  In  the  thorough  course  of  study  there  pursued,  theology 
is  based  on  classical  and  biblical  learning,  and  the  students  are 
led  to  form  their  opinions  in  matters  of  doctrine  from  a  careful 
scriptural  exegesis.  The  first  year  at  this  institution  is  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures. 
During  the  second  year,  this  learning  is  applied  to  the  careful 
and  critical  investigation  of  the  Bible.  The  third  and  last  year 
is  spent  in  rhetorical  exercises,  as  preparatory  to  public  speak* 
ing.  Instead  of  blind  subscription  to  a  creed,  nothing  is  required 
at  Andover,  save  testimonials  of  a  character  suited  to  the  holy 
profession  the  candidate  would  undertake.  The  professors  set 
an  example  of  the  freedom  and  industry  of  research,  which  they 
inculcate  on  their  pupils ;  the  many  able  works  which  they  have 
produced,  have  excited  their  students,  even  while  in  the  semi- 
nary, to  successful  literary  eflbrts. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  superintends  in  the  most 
liberal  and  able  manner,  the  fiindamental  portion  of  the  course 
of  study  lequired  at  Andover,  and  by  his  valuable  publications, 
(among  which  b  an  excellent  Hebrew  Grammar)  has  not  only 
assisted  and  lightened  the  labours  of  theological  students,  but 
has  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  literary  improvement  among 
our  clergy.  When  Professor  Stuart  began  his  career,  the  re- 
searches of  the  German  critics  laid  excited  a  general  appreheo- 
sion  of  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion*  and  evep  of  Christiaa 
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trutb  kfleir.  Stadents  in  theology  were  cautiooed  not  to  med* 
dUe  with  writings  infected  with  error  and  infidelity*  But  Pro- 
feeeor  Stuart  fearlessly  entered  into  the  investigation  of  the  posi* 
tiona  of  these  German  commentators,  and  has  shown  as  the 
result  of  a  boldt  candid  and  honest  examination,  that  their  bibli- 
cal and  theological  learning,  so  far  from  inculcating  dangerous 
novelties,  furnishes  the  clearest  and  strongest  proofs  of  important 
truth.  In  the  work  before  us,  as  in  many  of  his  former  publica- 
tions, he  has  made  good  and  judicious  use  of  their  discoveries, 
not  tamely  following  and  retailing  their  opinions,  but  challenging 
their  errors,  and  proving  his  own  strength,  by  meeting  them  on 
Ibeir  own  ground,  and  opposing  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  genuineness  and  authority  of  our  sacred  hooks,  their  ori- 
gin and  history  deserve  the  attentive  examination  at  least  of 
those  who  profess  to  instruct  us  out  of  the  oracles  of  truth.— 
They  at  least  should  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for 
Ibunding  their  doctrinal  systems  on  these  records.  No  one  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  doubt  and  dispute,  especially  as  to  its  origm,  as  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews ;  nay,  its  very  direction  or  title  is  not  a  little 
contested.  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  patiently 
and  candidly  investigated  all  the  doubts  which  envelope  this  epis- 
tle, and  has  given  an  interest  and  an  animation  to  his  various 
inquiries,  which  no  general  reader  can  expect.  Above  all,  he 
hae  herein  set  a  noble  example  of  the  purity  and  gentleness  which 
becomes  the  biblical  critic.  Not  a  censorious  expression,  not 
an  unkind  remark,  not  one  uncharitable  imputation  on  the  feel- 
ings or  motives  of  his  aatagonists  will  he  found  in  his  pages.  No 
work  can  be  more  free  from  every  thing  like  the  odium  theolo' 
gicmn  as  it  has  been  termed. 

Professor  Stuart  exhibits  to  bis  readers  the  questions  involved 
in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :-* 

*'  No  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  occasioned  so  much  difference 
of  opinion,  and  given  rise  to  so  much  literary  discussion  among  critics, 
as  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  The  principal  reason  of  this  seems  to 
be,  that  this  epistle  does  not  exhibit,  either  in  the  beginning  of  it  or  else- 
where, any  express  evidence  of  having  been  addressed  to  Any  particular 
ishurch,  nor  any  designation  of  the  autbor^s  name/*——"  Every 
topic  which  its  literary  history  could  suggest  has  been  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  it  is  an  Epistle,  an 
Essay,  or  a  Homily;  whether  it  was  written  by  Paul,  A  polios,  Barna- 
bas, Clement  of  Rome,  or  fay  some  other  person  ;  and  whether  it  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  There  has  also  been  a  differ- 
ence of  opinioB  as  to  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  was  written. 
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On  every  one  of  these  topics,  critics  have  been  and  still  are  divided.— 
Nor  has  this  division  been  occasioned  merely  fay  a  diftrence  in  theolo- 
gical opinions.*'— -Jiifrmltic^um,  p.  1. 

The  first  Tolume  is  taken  up  with  a  full  examioation  of  all 
the  questions  exhibited  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  and  a  list 
of  aids,  critical  and  exegetical»  to  the  study  of  this  epistle,  is 
subjoined.  The  second  volume  contains  Ist,  a  new  translation 
of  the  epistle.  2dlyy  a  general  view  of  its  contents.  8dly,  a 
Commentary,  in  which  every  local  difficulty  is  considered  and 
explained,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  twenty  elaborate  dis- 
sertations on  some  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  or  obsc-ure  pas* 
sages  in  tho  epistle. 

On  the  first  question  suggested  in  the  introductory  remarks, 
Professor  Stuart  observes  :«- 

**  However,  if  Uiia  must  be  disputed,  we  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
respecting  it.  The  address  every  where  is  like  that  of  an  epistle,  viz : 
in  the  second  person  plural ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  writer 
occasionally  uses  a  xoivej<ri^,  that  is,  he  includes  himself  with  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  so  employs  the  first  person  plural.  But  this  'is  a  prac- 
tice so  common  in  epistolary  correspondence,  that  it  occasions  no  difii- 
culty  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

"  It  is  true,  the  mode  of  address  would  be  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
particular  just  noticed,  if  the  epistle  had  originally  been  a  homily.  But 
other  particulars  render  such  a  supposition  utterly  inadmissible.  The 
epistle  every  where  supposes  tlie  persons  addressed  to  be  absent  from 
the  writer,  not  present  before  him,  as  in  the  case  of  a  homily.  How 
could  he,  in  a  homily^  ask  them  to  '  pray  that  be  might  be  restored  to 
them  V  Heb :  13 :  19.  How  could  he  promise  to  'to  make  them  a  visits 
in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  should  come  speedily  T  13 :  23. 

"  I  add,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  one  can  well  imagine,  ^as 
Berger  does,  and  as  Origen  long  ago  conjectured),  that  the  hand  of  a 
eomimentator  is  discemihle  in  this  epistle.  The  wh^e  tenor  of  it,  from 
beginning  to  end,  contradicts  this.  Did  ever  any  writing  come  more 
warmly  and  fully  from  the  heart?  Here  is  no  patchwork;  no  conge- 
ries of  heterogeneous  materials ;  no  designed,  exegetical  commentary  ; 
no  trace  of  a  copyist  or  reporter.  It  is  one  uniform,  unbroken,  conti- 
nuous work ;  produced  by  the  mighty  impulse  of  one  and  the  same 
mind,  fraught  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  glowing 
with  benevolent  feelings  toward  those  who  are  addressed,  and  agitated 
with  alarm  at  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Sooner  should  I 
think  of  dividing  into  parcels  the  Iliad,  the  Eneid,  or  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  assiffning  respective  parts  to  different  poets,  than  of  introducing  the 
hand  of  a  copyist,  or  a  mere  commentator,  into  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Be  it  written  where,  when,  or  by  whom  it  may  have  been,  one 
mind  performed  the  great  work,  and  stamped  it  with  characteristics  too 
plain  to  bo  obscured,  too  deep  to  be  erased."  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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After  shewiof  that  the  subject  of  his  Commentary  is  realty  an 
epUik  or  letter^  our  aathor  considers  at  length  the  question.  To 
whom  was  it  addressed?  Internal  evidence  is  produced  to  prove 
that  there  was  some  particular  body  of  **  believing"  Hebrews^ 
to  whom  the  writer  addresses  himself,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
asks  their  prayers  ^^  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  them,*' 

**  To  the  believing  Jews  of  every  coantry,  it  could  not  have  been  pri- 
marily and  immediately  addressed.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  aU 
such,  in  every  country,  were  in  special  danger  of  apostasy,  when  this 
letter  was  written.  •  •  •  •  The  writer  speaks  of  the  great  fight 
of  afflictions  and  the  loss  of  property,  to  which  those  had  been  subjected 
for  the  sake  of  religion  whom  he  addresses,  10 :  32 — 34 ;  occurrences 
which  surely  bad  not  taken  place,  in  every  church  where  Jews  w^re 
found. 

**  A  still  more  convincing  argument,  in  favour  of  the  sentimeat  just 
advanced,  is  drawn  from  what  the  writer  himself  has  stated,  at  the  close 
of  his  letter.  He  asks  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  that  he 
may  be  speedily  restored  to  them,  13 :  19 ;  and  promises,  if  Timothy 
return  in  a  short  time,  that  he  will  in  his  company  pay  them  a  visit,  13 : 
23.  He  could  not  mean  that  he  would,  in  company  with  Timothy, 
visit  aU  the  churches  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  throughout  the  worid. 
And  could  Timothy  be  known  to  them  all  t  Or  could  the  circumstances 
of  Timothy,  and  of  the  writer  himself,  be  so  well  known  by  them  ail,  as 
the  manner  of  address  here  necessarily  supposes  t 

**  These  considerations  render  it  quite  clear,  that  whosoever  the  He- 
brews were  that  are  named  by  the  present  inscription,  they  must  have 
been  those  of  some  particular  church  and  countiy.**  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

To  what  church  then  was  this  letter  sent  ?  To  a  body  of 
Jewish  converts,  certainly — ^but  where  f  On  this  point,  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  offered ;  our  read- 
ers will  find  some  of  them  stated  by  almost  every  commentator. 
Professor  Stuart  considers  separately,  and  at  sufficient  length, 
all  the  most  plausible  hypotheses  yet  published.  This  *'  tedious 
and  appalling"  task,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  he  has  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which,  we  think,  has  forever  settled  the 
controversy. 

We  have  not  before  us  all  of  the  works  against  which  his  ar- 
guments under  this  head  are  directed,  but  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  consult  those  within  our  reach,  we  discover  in  every 
page  of  his  work  the  clearest  proofs  of  candour  in  his  investiga- 
tion.    In  tracing  this  part  of  his  subject,  we  shall  be  brief. 

The  theory  of  Storr  is,  that  this  epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Galatia ;  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  commonly  so 
called,  being  directed  only  to  the  Qentiki  of  the  Galatian  church. 
Noesselt  (following  the  steps  of  Semler)  maintains  th^t  this 
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letter  was  written  to  the  churches  in  XaeedoBM^  or  rtther  the 
ehurch  in  TbeMalonica.     Bolten  advances  the  improbable  aiip* 

^811100  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  who  had  fled  into  Asia 
inor,  A*om  |)ersecutions  in  Palestine.  To  Weber  we  owe  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  written  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  Ludwig 
proposes  Spain,  and  Wetstein  Rome,  but  they  scarcely  oflfor 
any  reasoning  to  support  these  conjectures.  Last  of  all,  Mr. 
Stuart  process  to  the  opinions  of  Lardner  and  Michaelis— the 
later  of  whom,  by  the  way,  has  endeavoured  to  shake  the  au» 
thority  of  this  epistle.  Their  hypothesis  is,  that  it  was  addressed 
to  the  Hebrew  church  of  Palestine.  The  arguments  of  these 
able  scholars,  Mr.  Stuart  reviews  at  some  length.  He  justly 
considers  them  as  insufficient  to  produce  a  full  conviction;  yet  to 
their  opinion  our  author  himself  inclines,  and  the  grounds  of  his 
belief  he  states  clearly  and  forcibly  under  the  following  heads :«— 
1.  The  inscriptimi.  2.  The  internal  testimony  of  the  work 
itself. 

1.  The  inscription,  though  confessedly  not  a  iiumu  amdoru^ 
most  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition  and  helps  to  confirm  it. 
"  Why  was  such  a  title  given  to  the  epistle  in  question  ?  The 
obvious  answer  is,  because  the  editor  or  transcriber  who  gave  it, 
supposed  that  the  epistle  was  intended  for  the  Hebrews.  And 
whoever  the  author  of  the  title  was,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
lived  at  an  early  period ;  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  he  gave  it  such  a  title  as  agreed  with  the  general  traditioB 
and  common  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  period.** 
The  *^  usus  loquendi"  of  those  times  is  then  exhibited,  to  prove 
that  the  term  Hebrews  was  uniformly  employed  to  designate 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  or  those  who  bad  imbibed  their  opinions 
and  spoken  their  language.  On  this  point,  our  author  is  at 
issue  with  Carpzoff,  and  the  most  learned  Eichhorn. 

'*  la  Acts  6 :  1,  the  Palestine  Christians  are  expressly  called  *Ej3{aj«i, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  foreign  Jews  who  are  called  *£XXfnritfr«i ; 
then  arose  a  mummrmg  of  the  Hellbnists  agamei  the  HsBaswa,  be- 
eauae  they  were  ntgUUed  Is  ike  daily  admniatraium.  In  oonformi^ 
with  this  passage,  ^which  is  fundamental  in  the  ouestioh  now  under 
consideration),  the  dialect  of  Palestine  is  repeatedly  called  ^E/SmIp  or 
*£^aixo^  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  AcU  21 :  4a  22 :  2.  Luke  2S : 
38.  John  5  :  2.  19:  13,  17.  Agre^y  to  this,  *£i3^"{^siv  means.  Is 
epeaik  or  write  Hebrew  ;  as  Josephus  says,  ra  rw;  Kaitfa^  6i7fyyu>4 
'£/3fat^cjv,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2,  i.  e.  Ac  narrated  Ceear^s  hietory^  in  the  He-' 
brew  tongue.  To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to 
speak  it,  was  deemed  among  the  Jews  a  matter  of  great  importance  or 
a  very  valuable  acquisition,  Acts  21 :  40.  22 :  2.  Hence  Paul,  when 
speaUng  of  the  ground  of  precedence  which  he  might  claim  above  the 
hke  teachers  at  Philippi,  says,  that  he  i$u  Hebrew  of  the  Hekreme^ 
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L  e.  one  of  faH  Hebrew  defoentt  and  aequaioted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Although  he  was  boni  at  Tartua,  be  was  brouffbt  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel  in  «^rasalem«  Phil.  3 :  5.  To  this  sane  net  he  seems  to 
appeal  again,  in  a  similar  ease,  2  Cor.  11 :  22,  Are  tkey  Hebrews? 
So  mm  1. 

**  Yet  Bichhorn  has  reotured  to  assert,  that  the  name  Hebrew  never 
has  any  reference  to  loNgiuifs,  but  always  to  religiam  or  origin.  His 
proof  is,  first,  a  passage  from  Eusebios'  Hist  Eee.  HI.  4,  in  which  the 
nistorian  asserts,  that  Peter  addressed  his  epistle,  ^g^  rwg  ^  '£)3mmjv 
hrixg  iv  6iaa^9fi  Ilmw.  But  this  implies  simply,  that  those  whom  Peter 
addressed  wore  descended  from  the  Hebrews,  or  bdonged  to  those  of  the 
circumcision.  Another  passage  to  which  he  iqipeals,  is  in  Philo,  (de 
Ahrahamo,  p.  388  D.  edit.  Par.)  where  he  says,  that  8arak  advieed 
Mrakam  to  take  ae  a  eoneM$ui  [Hagar],  who  by  deseeniweuan  Egyp^ 
lioa,  r^  rf  ^fudpifiw  ^E^geuw^  but  by  tkoUe  a  Hebrew  ;  which  he  con- 
strues as  meaning,  who  kmd  emkraeed  the  reUgion  of  the  Hebrewe.  But 
the  antithesis  here  does  not  admit  of  thb  sense.  By  <iss6sii#she  was  of 
the  Egyptian  nation^  but  by  oobaUary  ekoiee  she  attached  herrelf  to  the 
Hebrew  naHon^  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  passaffs ;  so  that  it  fitils 
nkogether  in  affording  ground  for  the  conclusion  whidi  Bichhom  ad- 
duces from  it*'  pp.  43-45. 

2.  The  internal  testimony  of  the  epistle  agrees  with  and  sap- 
ports  this  supposition.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart  on  this  point 
are  acute  and  discriminating,  and  sustain  his  opinions  with  as 
much  power  as  can  be  expected  in  a  case  in  which  certainty  is 
unattainable.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  his  train  of  reasoning  in 
an  abridgement,  we  shall  select  however,  two  or  three  passaf  ea 
to  ilioscrate  his  views. 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  PauPs  ministry,  his  disputes  abroad  about  Ju- 
daiim  appear  to  have  generally  subsided,  and  he  was  erery  where 
receired  by  the  foreign  churches  with  great  cordiality  and  affsctioD.  It 
was  only  at  the  first  planting  of  the  churches  abroad,  at  the  period  when 
the  transition  was  to  be  mi^e  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  (which  was 
indeed  a  great  transition  in  respect  to  extenuUM)^  that  disputes  arose, 
and  passions  were  awakened,  which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  aoz* 
iety  to  the  aposde.  More  hght,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  appeased  these  disputes,  whereyer  Judaism  had  not  the 
stronff  grasp  which  the  constant  practice  of  the  rifua/ gave  it. 

*'  not  so  in  Palestine.  The  very  last  visit  which  the  apostle  made 
there,  before  be  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  occasioned  a  turatdt 
among  the  zealots  for  the  law ;  who  even  joined  in  persecuting  him. 
**Thou  seest,  brother,^*  said  the  other  apostles  to  him,  **bow  many 
thousand  Jews  are  become  believers,  and  they  are  all  ^n>^und  rw  vofMv,** 
xeahts  for  the  observance  of  the  kuo^  Acts  2t :  20;  the  correctness  of 
which  sentiment  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  die  sequel.  That  the 
xealots  far  the  law  here  means  particularly  the  Jews  of  Palestins  is 
evident  fiom  v.  21  which  follows. 
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*'  That  the  Palestine  ChristiaiM  adhered  with  far  ffeater  tenacity  to 
the  Jewish  ritual  than  the  Jews  abroadt  is  dearij  shown  moreover  by 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  foreign  Jews  soon  abandoned  altogether  the  ritea 
of  Judaism,  the  zealots  for  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  Palestine  even  separated 
at  last,  from  the  community  of  other  Christians,  rejected  all  the  epistlea 
of  Paul  from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  retained  in  aU  their 
strictness  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  I  refer  to  the  sects  of  the  Naza- 
lenes  and  Ebionites,  the  first  heresies  that  rent  asunder  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  which  would  not  hear  at  all  with  the  catfiolic  spirit  of 
PauPs  preaching  and  epistles. 

'*  All  these  circumstances  united,  have  strongly  impiessed  me  with 
die  idea,  that  the  whole  texture  and  manner  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews almost  of  necessity  implies,  that  those  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed,  were  habitually  attendants  on  the  services  of  the  temple, 
and  intimately  and  persandUy  acquainted  with  all  its  rites  and  cere* 
monies.  Of  course,  I  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to  Palestine,  or 
its  near  neighbourhood. 

**  It  is  a  striking  fact  also,  that  on/jf  Je»9  are  addressed  throughout 
the  epistle.  Where  were  the  churchos  abroad  that  consisted  oSij  of 
Jews  %  I  am  aware,  this  argument  may  be  met  by  asking  the  question; 
Could  not  the  writer  address  the  Jewish  part  of  a  churdi  abroad,  and 
not  the  Gentile  t  Tha  pouibUitjf  of  this  cannot  be  denied.  The  proba-- 
hQUy  that  it  was  so,  does  not,  in  this  case,  seem  to  be  very  great.  For 
is  it  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Grentile  part  of  the  church  would 
have  been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  part ; 
and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  also  been  in  danger  of 
apostacy  t  Could  the  writer,  who  shews  such  deep  solicitude  to  prevent 
this  awful  catastrophe,  fail  to  have  warned  his  Gentile  brethren  against 
their  danger ;  and  to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to  peraeveret 
If  this  be  possible^  we  must  still  grant,  when  we  consider  the  character- 
istics of  the  writer,  that  it  is  at  least  highly  improbable. 

"Again,  the  persons  addressed,  are  requested  to  "call  to  mind  their 
sufferings  in  former  days,  when  they  were  first  enlightened,  and  when 
they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  suffered  other  evils 
from  persecution,*'  10 :  32, 34.  This,  indeed,  may  possibly  have  been 
true  of  other  churches  abroad ;  but  we  have  no  historical  information  of 
persecutions  abroad,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  which  were  per- 
mitted by  the  civil  government  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  or  confis- 
cate property,  and  to  imprison  persons  for  any  length  of  time.  Pales- 
tine was  the  place  for  such  occurrences,  from  the  yery  first.  I  am 
aware  that  Paul  went  with  a  commission  to  Damascus,  that  he  might 
cast  Christians  into  prison.  But  the  very  terms  of  that  commission, 
directed  him  to  bring  those  whom  he  should  apprehend  "  bound  to 
Jerusalem.'*  Acts  9:  2. 

"  If  it  can  be  rendered  probable  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  I  should  think  it  almost  certain,  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Jews  in  Palestine ;  for  throughout  the  whole  epistle,  there  is  not 
one  word  which  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  their 
conversion,  or  even  to  have  been  their  religious  teacher.  What  church 
abroad  could  be  thus  addressed  by  Paul  ?    For  what  one  had  not  been 
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Mther  plaoled  or  nurtured  by  him  %  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  some  one  ;  but  the  evidence  that  there  actually  was, 
at  the  time  when  our  epistle  was  written,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

And  besides  this,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  not 
one  word  is  said,  which  implies  that  their  teachers  were  lacking  in  aiij 
Uiing,  pertaining  either  to  the  knowledge  or  the  duties  demanded  by 
their  office.  AU  is  commendation.  How  natural  is  this,  and  easy  to 
be  accounted  for,  if  these  teachers  were  apONtles  or  immckliate  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  himself;  and  such  were  the  teachers  of  the  churches  in 
Palestine.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  the 
probability  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  assaying  to  defend."  Vol.  i.  pp. 

Tbe  objections  to  this  opinion  are  eiamined  carefully  and  at 
some  length,   and  the  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Stuart's- 
researches :— - 

'*  I  have  now  examined  all  the  objections  against  the  opinion,  that 
tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  Palestine,  with  which  I  have 
met,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  attention. 
I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  they  are  very  weightj ;  and  surely  they 
come  quite  short  of  being  eanciuswe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive 
proof,  I  acknowledge,  is  only  of  a  circumstantial  nature,  and  falls 
short  of  the  weight  which  direct  and  unequivocal  testimony  in  the  epistle 
itself  would  possess.  But  uniting  the  whole  of  it  together ;  considering 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  rites,  the  strong  attachment  to  their 
ritual,  and  the  specisJ  dancer  of  defection  from  Christianity  in  conse« 
quence  of  it,  which  the  whofe  texture  of  the  epistle  necessarily  supposes, 
and  combining  these  things  with  the  other  circumstances  above  dis- 
cussed, I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
ancient  church  respecting  the  persons  to  whom  our  epistle  was  ad* 
dressed,  was  well  founded,  being  built  upon  early  tradition  and  the 
contents  of  the  epistle ;  and  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  by  modern  and  recent  critics,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  us,  in  relinouishing  the  belief  that  Palestine  Christians  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Thousands  of  facts,  pertaining 
to  criticism  and  to  history,  are  believed  and  treated  as  realities,  which 
have  less  support  than  the  opinion  that  has  now  been  examined.** 
Vol.  i.  pp.  67-68. 

Our  author  subsequently  gives  some  very  plausible  reasons 
for  supposing  that  this  letter  was  sent  6rst  to  the  Church  in 
CcsAREA,  called  by  Josephus  ''  the  greatest  city  of  Judea," 
where  Cornelius  the  first  Gentile  convert  bad  been  stationed* 
and  where  St.  Paul  himself  not  only  'abode'  at  one  time  *  many 
days,'  but  had  been  kepi  at  another  two  whole  years,  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  large.  The  probability  of  this  supposition  is  sup- 
ported by  tbe  coincidences  between  the  allusions  in  the  text, 
and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
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church  at  Cesarea.  Mr.  Stuart  views  it  as  deiif^ned  to  be  a 
circular  epistle,  sent  first  to  Cesarea,  and  theu  extended  to  all 
the  Palestine  churches. 

The  following  passage  exhibits  the  ground  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
conjecture,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  brings  internal  and 
collateral  testimony  to  support  another  of  those  surmisest  which, 
however  probable,  do  not  admit  of  proof.  For  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, in  this  instance,  that  the  silence  of  the  church  at  Cesareat 
n  the  cime  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  bears  heavily  upon  this 
theory.  Both  of  those  fathers  lived  in  that  city,  and  while  dis- 
cussing particularly  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle, 
never  intimate  the  existence  of  any  such  tradition. 

**  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  no  where  appears,  that  the  writer 
was  ihefirU  teacher  of  the  church  whom  he  addresses,  but  the  contrary 
is  jdainly  implied.  Now  history  tells  us  that  Peter  planted  the  church 
at  Cesarea,  and  not  Paul,  Acts  x.  The  teachers  of  the  church  addressed 
in  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  are  applauded  without  any  exceptjon  as 
to  their  doctrine  or  behaviour ;  and  so  this  might  well  be,  for  the  first 
teachers  at  Cesarea  were  aposdes  and  primitive  evanceliits.  Philip  the 
evangelist  was  stationed  there,  when  Paul  made  his  last  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  21:8  seq. ;  and  this  Philip  had  four  daughters,  who  were 
prophetesses,  i.  e.  teachera  of  the  Christian  religion.  Does  not  this 
shew  a  flourishing  state  of  the  church  there  t  The  persons  to  whom  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  addressed,  had  often  bestowed  charity  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  Christians,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  impri- 
soned, Heb.  10 :  34^  6 :  10.  How  aptly  this  fits  the  circumstances  of 
Paul  among  the  (Cesareans,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  He  was  a  prisoner 
among  them  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Well  might  he  say,  "  ye  had 
compassion  ttiTg  dufikoT^  fiou,  an  my  bandi^^^  as  the  eommon  text  reads ; 
or  (which  comes  after  aU  to  the  same  thing)  rotg  ^t^fi^oi^,  on  the  ts^rt- 
smud.  Paars  gratitude  for  this,  probably  h^l  him  to  speak  of  it  repeat- 
edly ;  and  so  it  stands  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  eulogy, 
which  the  writer  of  that  epiRtld  bestows  on  those  whom  he  addresses, 
certainly  becomes  very  significant,  on  supposition  that  it  was  written  by 
Paul  under  such  circumstances.  •  •  •  • 

**  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presents  images  drawn  from  the  Grre* 
cian  games  and  public  shows,  10:  33.  12 :  1  seq.  At  Cesarea,  Herod 
the  Great  had  instituted  all  the  Grecian  games,  and  built  a  splendid 
theatre ;  so  that  such  allusions  would  be  very  forcible  and  pertinent,  if 
addressed  to  those  who  lived  there.  The  writer  of  our  epistle  mentions 
Timothy,  to  the  church  whom  he  addresses,  as  his  special  friend,  and 
one  in  whom  they  would  feel  a  deep  interest ;  and  as  Timothy,  it  can- 
not well  be  doubted,  was  at  Cesarea  with  Paul  more  or  less  of  the  time 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  there  for  two  years,  the  church  at  that  place  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  him.  Paul  requests  their  prayera,  that 
he  himself  may  be  re{<tortd  to  them,  13  :  19;  and  the  frequent  visits 
which  he  had  made  the  Cesan'Miis,  the  strotig  attachment  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  him,  and  the  long  residence  he  had  made  among  them,  cor-  • 
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pond  weD  with  a  nquMt  so  i^inly  founded  in  thnr  «ffectiQiiAt6 
regaid  lor  hin,  and  in  hia  for  them.**  Vd.  i.  pp.  70»  71. 


The  next  division  relates  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  epistle,  (p.  74.)  The  internal  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  testimony  gathered  respecting  it  are  fully  exhib- 
ited, and  every  objection  is  considered.  Eichhorn  is  here  the 
ablest  adversary  Mr.  Stuart  has  had  to  contend  with. 

**  The  sum  [however,]  is,  that  the  Epittle  lo  die  Hebrews  was  writ- 
ten a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  in  about  thir^ 
years,  at  most,  it  had  acquired  such  currency  and  ciedit,  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  their 
Bishop  to  the  cburcb  at  Gohuth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book 
of  divine  authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and 
acknowledgment  of  it,  by  the  Goriothian  church,  similar  to  their  own ; 
that  Justin  Martyr,  about  A.  D.  140,  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents 
as  sacred ;  that  about  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  inserted  among 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  churches  of  the  east 
and  the  west ;  and  that  consequently  it  must  have  had,  at  a  period  very 
little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  credit  not  at  all ,  or  at  most  very 
little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the  New  Testament* 
JietUr  evidence  than  this,  of  eaily  aud  general  reception  by  the  churches, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of 
books  in  the  New  Testament ;  with  less  than  this,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves,  respecting  several  of  them.*'  Vol.  i.  pp.  89,  90. 

Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  f  A  far  more  im- 
portant discussion  arises  when  we  come  to  consider  this  question. 
It  is  known  that  doubts  upon  this  subject  existed  in  the  earliest 
period  to  which  our  ecclesiastical  annals  reach,  and  have  been 
occasionally  revived,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Greek 
church  an  opinion  prevailed  among  some  of  the  ablest  theolo- 
gians, that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  were  those  of  St.  Paol, 
but  that  the  espistle  as  it  now  exists,  was  either  dictated  by 
St.  Paul,  and  clotlied  in  language  by  some  other  person,  by 
Luke  or  Clement,  or  was  written  by  8t.  Paul  in  Hdl>rew,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  one  of  the  above-iutmed  companions 
of  the  apostle.  Origen  considered  the  style  of  this  epistle  as 
more  conformable  to  the  Greek  idiom,  than  that  of  the  other 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  western  or  Latin  church,  doubts 
were  still  more  prevalent.  Many  of  the  early  fathers  consid- 
ered it  as  the  work  of  Barnabas,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  it  was  finally  received  by  the 
western  church  as  an  authentic  epistle  of  St.  Paul.  All,  how- 
ever, considered  it  as  a  bo(^  of  high  authority,  as  worthy  of  St. 
Paul,  even  if  not  actually  written  by  him,  and  it  ils  quoted  and 
alluded  to  by  writers  in  the  second  century,  as  one  of  the  Ca- 
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nonical  Books  of  the  Christians.  Mr.  Stuart  reviews  all  of 
these  opiDionSi  and  while  he  maintains  the  generally  received 
belief  that  this  epistle  was  actually  written  in  its  present  form  by 
St.  Paul,  he  acknowledges  the  doubts  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  tardy  acquiescence  of  the  Roman. 

The  proofs  adduced  to  support  this  belief,  are  drawn  by 
Professor  Stuart  from  the  ancient  opinions  of  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  the  Greek,  and  many  of  those  of  the  Latin  church ; 
from  the  characteristic  features  of  the  epistle  in  its  sentiments, 
its  style,  and  its  expressions ;  and  even  from  the  topics  discussed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  topics  are  frequently  managed. 

This  inquiry  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  we  think  also,  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  volume.  In  considering  how 
the  topics  are  discussed.  Professor  Stuart  points  out  many  of 
those  characteristic  peculiarities  that  abound  in  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  abrupt  transitions,  the  sus- 
pended opinion,  the  interrupted  syllogism,  in  which  having  an- 
nounced a  major,  and  sometimes  also  a  minor  proposition,  the 
writer  diverges  to  the  consideration  of  some  subjects  brought 
to  his  view  by  the  position  he  has  advanced,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  some  time,  after  an  exposition  through  some  verses, 
perhaps,  even  chapters,  he  returns  suddenly  to  his  pointed 
and  legitimate  conclusion.  There  is  found  also,  the  same 
manner  of  quoting  the  aucient  scriptures  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Jlomans,  and  over  the  whole 
is  diffused  the  glowing  and  energetic  fervour  of  St.  Paul.  Hence, 
the  ancients  who  doubted  whether  the  epistle  was  actually 
written  by  St.  Paul,  declared  that  it  was  worthy  of  him,  and 
that  whoever  wrote  it,  had  caught  the  thoughts,  the  spirit,  and 
frequently  the  expressions  of  the  apostle.  When  referring  to 
topics  introduced  in  this  epistle,  it  is  shewn  that  there  are  none 
contradicting  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  other  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  that  many  are  in  strict  accordance  with  his  acknow- 
ledged opinions,  and  if  some  are  peculiar  and  not  introduced  into 
his  other  epistles,  it  is  because  the  subject  is  peculiar.  It  is 
evidently  addressed,  as  the  inscription  would  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture, to  persons  strongly  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  temple, 
and  the  ceremonials  of  the  Jewish  law.  In  speaking  of  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  in  comparing 
the  types  and  symbols  of  that  religion,  with  their  fulfilment  in 
the  promised  Messiah ;  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  with  a  high  priest,  ''  holy,  harmless  and  unde- 
filed ;"  in  contrasting  the  glories  of  the  temple,  with  the 
far  greater  glories  of  that  "  more  perfect  tabernacle," — "  the 
city  of  the  living  Clod,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;"  and  the  choirs 
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of  eartblj  worshippers  with  "  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first  born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  God  the  Judge 
of  ail,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;"  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  tone  of  the  address  should  become  elevated,  fer- 
vid and  sublime,  that  the  sentiments  should  jiertake  of  its  distinct 
and  local  application,  and  that  the  phraseology  should  differ 
sensibly  from  the  style  of  those  exhortations  in  which  the  more 
general  and  familiar  topics  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  are 
freely  discussed* 

Yet,  even  when  examined  under  this  aspect,  the  discrepan- 
cies are  shewn  to  be  less  striking  than  would  be  previously  ex- 
pected. On  comparing  this  epistle  as  Mr.  Stuart  has  most 
laboriously  done  with  others  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  found,  notwith- 
standing the  purer  Greek  idiom  ascribed  to  it  by  Origen,  to 
eontain  as  many  Hebraisms  as  his  other  writings,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities, notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  be  not  more 
numerous.    * 

We  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  verbal  criticism,  a  compa- 
rison of  idioms,  phrases  and  peculiar  expressions  more  patiently 
and  carefully,  nor  in  our  opinion  more  successfully  conducted 
than  in  the  many  pages  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  devoted  to  this 
subject.  In  reviewing,  as  he  does  individually,  the  objections 
of  Bertholdt,  Schuiz,  Seyffarth,  &c.  and  comparing  the  peculi- 
arities in  this  epistle,  he  has  demonstrated,  that  the  words  and 
expressions  which  have  been  considered  as  not  Pauline,  may 
nearly  all  be  justified  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  and  that  the  a«'a|  "Ksyoium^  the  words  or  phrases 
which  occur  but  once,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not 
more  numerous  than  in  other  epistles,  not  so  numerous  for  in- 
stance as  in  the  1st  to  the  Corinthians. 

*'  It  oflen  struck  me,  while  engaged  in  the  toilsome  and  protracted 
bbour  of  examining  the  preceding  objections  made  against  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epistle,  by  Schuiz  and  Seyffarth,  that  the  only  just  method, 
of  weighing  the  whole  force  of  the  arguments,  which  they  deduce  from 
peculiarities  of  phraseology  and  the  choice  of  words  by  our  author, 
would  be,  to  carry  the  same  principles  of  reasoning  along  with  us,  to  the 
examination  of  one  of  Paul's  acimawledged  episUes,  and  see  whether 
as  great  a  list  of  expressions  and  words,  foreign  to  the  other  acknow- 
ledged epistles  of  Paul,  might  not  be  found,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews."  p.  241. 

• 

Professor  Stuart  selected  as  a  subject  of  comparison  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  '*  because,  like  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  presents  several  topics  that  are  peculiar  to  itself,'*  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  examination  are,  that  while  the  length  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  to  that  of  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  as  tea 
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to  thirteen,  the  ^i«^  XsT'^iftfua  in  the  former,  are^  acoordiTig  to  the 
reckoning?  of  8eyffarth,one  hundred  and  eighteen ;  in  the  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  two  hundred  ^nd  thirty — or,  in  a  pr<H 
portion  of  twelve  to  eighteen. 

^  Certain  is  it,  then,  that  if  the  number  of  cl«'a|  >jiy4(uwva  in  our  epiatia 
firoTes  that  it  was  not  from  the  band  of  Paul,  it  must  be  more  abundaotij 
evident  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  has  a  proportion  of  one  half  more  Smo^  Xf/ofova  than 
our  epistle.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  249. 

This  comparisoo  relates  to  single  words  that  have  been  bat 
once  used,  but  our  author  gives  in  addition  (p*  242  to  247)  frooi 
the  1st  Corinthians  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
phrases  that  are  equally  peculiar.  Shewing,  that  if  this  epistle 
bad  been  anooymous,  it  might,  with  mcNre  propriety,  by  the 
sane  canons  of  critidsm  have  been  rejected  from  among  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. 

The  oonclusion  of  this  most  elaborate  investagatioii  ia,  that 
while  many  persons  have  been  and  are  struck  oo  reading  the 
£pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  style  which  differs  in  its  colour- 
ing somewhat  from  that  of  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Sl 
Faul,  yet  this  difference  is  not  greater  than  a  difference  in  cir- 
«Ufro8tance9,  subject  and  time  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  composition  of  the  same  individual.  As  this, 
however,  is  the  most  important  discussion  connected  with  this 
portion  oif  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  perhaps,  iHit  justice  to  our 
author  to  present  his  own  strong  and  satis&ctory  deductions. 

"  I  might  proceed  still  further,  and  cdlect  a  large  number  of  favourite 
expressions,  often  repeated,  in  this  epistle,  but  which  seldom  or  never 
occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles.  Mfiny  such  I  have  noticed,  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations ;  many  more  than  Dr.  Schulz  has  been  able 
to  collect  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ifebrews.  And  if  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  were  to  be  the  subject  of  investigation,  instead  of  the 
first  only,  the  list  of  S^raf  XsyofASva  and  Sw'al  Xo^iJ^ofx^va,  and  of  favourite 
idioms,  and  peculiar  ideas,  might  be  swelled  to  an  enormous  catalogue. 
I  have  observed,  as  I  feel  quite  well  satisfied,  more  ckrof  X^ojxeva  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  proportion  to  its  length,  than  in  the 
first ;  and  quite  as  many  peculiar  phrases.  In  a  word,  after  such  an 
investigation  as  I  have  been  through,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  epistle  of  PauPs  which  may  not  be  wrested  from  him,  by  argu- 
ments of  the  very  same  kind,  as  those  by  which  the  genuineness  of  our 
epistle  is  assailed,  and  in  all  respects  of  equal  validity. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  criticism,  so  just  and  obvious  an  in- 
vestigation has  not  hitherto  been  entered  upon.  Most  of  those  who  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  quite  proper  to  make  out  from  it  all  the  spedaiities  possible, 
and  then  to  reason  from  them,  without  aof  fear  of  mistalro.     I  have 
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exttimned  their  argmneDU  in  detail*  because  I  wished  to  shew  how 
mauv  hastj  and  iucorrect  assertions  have  been  broag^ht  forward  as  ar- 
guments. I  have  now  exhibited  the  application  of  the  principles^  on 
which  their  whole  arfi^unient  stands,  to  one  of  PauPs  epistles,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  no  critic  calls  in  question.  The  result  is  so  plain,  that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken. 

**  *  But,*  it  will  he  asked,  *  can  we  ne?er  reason,  in  any  case,  from 
dissimilariiy  of  langwage  in  diflbrent  compositions,  to  diftrent  persons 
as  authors t*  No  doubt  we  maj,  in  some  cases.  But  not  unless  the  dif* 
ference  be  greater,  than  in  the  case  before  us.  It  has  been  shown  aho?e 
how  manj  striking  traits  of  resemUaoce  to  the  other  letters  of  Paul, 
there  are  in  our  epistle.  While  these  remain,  the  discrepancy  can  ne- 
ver be  made  out  to  be  great  enough  to  build  a  sound  argument  upon  it. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  asked,  Whether  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  could  have  written  the  first  Epistle  of  John  ?  the  answer 
would  he  easy,  nay  almost  absolutely  certain,  from  inttmal  evidence. — 
But  after  all  the  striking  resemblances  which  can  be  shewn  between 
our  epistle  and  PauFs  letters ;  after  proving  from  actual  examination, 
that  the  list  of  peculiarities,  in  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  and  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  .is  much  greater  than  in  our  epistle;  after  making  all 
the  reasonable  abatements  which  must  be  made,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  our  epistle,  and  of  the  'condition  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  after  reflection  upon  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  every  writer^s  style  is  more  or  less  altered  by  advancing  age ; 
by  the  circumstances  of  haste  or  leisure  in  which  he  writes  ;  by  the  to- 
pics themselves  which  he  discusses ;  by  the  degree  of  excitement  which 
ne  feels  at  the  time ;  above  all,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact,  that 
every  writer  who  travels  to  many  dinerent  countries,  resides  in  many 
diftrent  places,  and  is  conversant  with  a  great  variety  of  men  and  of 
dialects,  is  much  more  Uable  to  change  his  style  somewhat,  than  he  who 
always  resides  in  the  same  plaee,  and  is  conversant  with  the  same  men 
and  books ;  after  taking,  I  say,  all  these  things  into  consideration,  can 
any  man  have  reasonable  grounds  to  be  satisfiied,  that  the  peculiarity  of 
style  and  diction  in  our  epistle  is  such,  that  its  Pauline  origin  is  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  them  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  others ; 
hot  for  myself,  I  can  say  with  a  clear  and  an  abiding  conviction,  I  do  not 
leal  that  such  an  argument  can  stand  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of 
eritwism.*'  Vol.  i.  pp.  251,252. 

Mr.  Stuait  then  briefly  discusses  the  claims  of  the  other  per- 
sons, to  whom,  at  different  times,  this  epistle  has  been  ascribed— 
Barnabas,  Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Apolloa — ^and  produces 
abundant  reason  to  show  that  to  neither  of  them  can  the  epistle 
be  imputed  with  nearly  as  much  probability  as  to  Paul  himself. 
Indeed,  it  seems  impossible,  judging  from  their  writings  which 
remain,  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  either  Barnabas  or 
Clement;  to  Apolloe  it  was  never  ascribed  by  any  of  the  ancient 
churches,  and  with  regard  to  Luke,  in  whose  favour  there  are 
stronger  presumptions  than  inthatof  any  other  person  except  St. 
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Paulf  it  may  be  suiErieot  to  say,  that  hia  birth  and  education, 
and  even  bis  continual  wanderings  with  St.  Paul,  renders  it  im- 
probable that  be  could  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  its  rites,  ceremonies  and  observances  ;  of  the 
Jewish  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  even  of  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  which  is  displayed  in  this  treatise.  It  would  seem 
as  if  a  native  Jew,  and  one  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  alone  have  understood  so  thoroughly  the  opinions 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  last  question  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  relates  to  the 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  originally  written.  On  this 
point  there  has  been  a  diiTcrence  of  opinion  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,  both  say 
that  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
that  Luke  or  Clement  (of  Rome)  translated  it  into  Greek. 
Jerome  also  remarks,  ^*  Scripserat  ut  Hebrseus,  Hebrieis,  He- 
braice."  By  the  Hebrew  language,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Jerusalem  or  Aramean  dialect  of  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  not  the  ancient  Hebrew,  was  intended.  Into  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  not  important  to  enter.  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  that* 
if  the  epistle  was  designed  for  general  circulation,  to  write  in 
Greek  was  altogether  the  most  feasible  mode  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  then  adds : — 

"  When  Paul  wrote  to  tlie  Romans^  he  did  not  write  in  Laim  ;  yet 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  his  epistle  understood,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  was  veiy  common  at  Rome.  If  Paul  understood  the 
Latin  language,  (which  is  no  where  affirmed,  and  he  had  not  resided, 
when  he  wrote  our  epistle,  in  any  of  the  countries  where  it  was  com- 
monly used),  still  he  understood  Greek  so  much  better,  that  he  would  of 
course  prefer  writing  in  it. 

"  For  a  similar  reason,  if  no  other  could  be  given,  one  may  regard  it 
as  more  probable,  that  he  would  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Greek  language.  At  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  been  abroad  twenty- 
five  years  at  least,  in  Greek  countries,  and  had  been  in  Palestine,  during 
all  that  period,  only  a  few  days.  The  Jews  abroad,  whom  he  every 
where  saw,  spoke  Greeks  not  Hebrew.  In  Greek  he  preached  and  con- 
versed. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  twenty-five  years  incessant 
labour  of  preaching,  conversing,  and  writing  in  this  language,  he  should 
have  preferred  writing  in  it?  Indeed  can  it  be  probable,  that,  under 
circumstances  like  these,  he  still  possessed  an  equal  facility  of  writing 
in  his  native  dialect  of  Palestine  ?**  Vol.  i.  p.  281. 

"  I  would  add  merely,  that  the  vivid  colouring  and  animation  of  the 
whole  epistle,  the  impassioned  and  energetic  expression  of  it,  and  its  na- 
tive, unconstrained  appearance,  all  contribute  to  prove,  that  it  waa 
originally  written  in  the  same  language  in  which  it  now  appears.'^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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Betides  it  deserves  to  be  notieed  that  id  the  qsotations  in 
this  epistle  frotnthe  Old  Testament,  the  septuagint  version  is 
constantly  used,  and  is  followed  even  in  some  passages  in  which 
it  departs  from  the  original.  This  would  scarcely  have  occurred 
to  one  writing  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

We  have  followed  our  author  through  this  volume,  with  great, 
we  had  almost  said  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  If  our  con- 
victions have  not  always  been  as  strong  as  those  expressed  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  we  have  certainly  not  been  able  any  where  to  sug- 
gest an  hypothesis  more  probable,  than  the  one  he  defends.  If 
bis  discussions  should  be  considered  in  some  instances  prolii,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  intending  this  commentary  as  a  work  of 
reference,  he  may  have  considered  it  a  duty  to  notice  every  doubt 
which  has  been  thrown  on  this  epistle,  and  the  chaige  of  tedi- 
ousness,  dullness,  of  fastidious  criticism  and  insufficient  research, 
must  be  alleged  against  those  who  have  rendered  this  laborious 
examination  necessary.  This  volume  is  honourable  to  the 
literature,  the  talent,  and  the  patient  industry  of  our  country, 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  join  with  other  journalists  in  expressing 
our  opinion  that  this  work  must  rank  among  the  permanent 
commentaries  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  no  one  here^ 
after  will  examine  critically,  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  without  consulting  the  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart. 

In  our  notices  on  the  second  volume,  we  shall  be  brief.  The 
translation  varies  frequently  in  its  expressions  from  the  com- 
mon version,  and  does  not  always  improve  it.  Into  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  translation  however,  we  shall  not  enter, 
tempting  as  the  subject  may  be.  It  is  here,  and  in  the  commen- 
tary succeeding  it,  that  we  should  be  most  likely  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Stuart.  Our  differences,  perhaps,  would  in  few  instances, 
be  of  much  importance.  On  two  or  three  particular  phrases  or 
passages,  we  shall  offer  some  remarks. 

The  quotation  in  Hebrew  i :  9,  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  trans- 
lated '*  Therefore,  O  God,  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee,"  instead 
of  the  common  reading,  *' Therefore,  God,  even  thy  God,"  will 
startle  we  believe  some  unlearned  readers— end  while  he  admits 
that  the  phrase  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  old  translation,  we 
are  surprised  that  he  should  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Theo- 
phylact,  and  introduced  a  change  that,  to  say  the  least,  seems 
unnecessary.  In  chapter  2:  1,  we  should  prefer  for  «'afaj^<I)|«jVy 
lest  we  should  '*  suffer  them  to  pass  away,"  which  is  after  all  only 
a  change  of  words  with  the  present  translation,  rather  than  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  Stuart,  *<  lest  we  should  slight  them."  This  ap- 
.  VOL.  111.— NO.  6.  43 
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pears  to  lie  no  improvement,  and  we  are  the  leMdisposed  Co  adopt 
it  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nManing 
of  the  original*-4i  difficulty  sufficiently  exhibited  by  oor  author 
in  his  commentary  on  this  verse.  In  chapter  10:  SW,  we  think 
the  authorised  version  **for  if  we  sin  wUfidly^^*  is  more  expres- 
sive, even  if  not  more  literal  than  **  voluntarily,"  which  Mr. 
Stuart  has  sulistiuited.  In  the  commentary  it  is  remarked  thai 
the  original  means  rfelrforoldfy,  wUh  furdkimghi^  with  $eUkd  tif* 
feffljon,  either  of  which,  if  he  did  not  like  the  present  expres* 
sion,  we  should  have  preferred  to  the  one  he  has  adopted* 

We  had  intended  to  examine  many  of  the  variations  which  be 
has  snggested  as  improvements  on  tbe  received  version,  bat  we 
wish  not  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers^  and  many  of 
th^m  are  only  modifications  of  the  present  expressions,  and 
would  require  a  small  dbsertation  to  shew  the  grounds  of 
our  difierenoe.  It  is  beneficial  on  the  who|e  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  to  sound  learning,  to  have  the  meaning  of  every  im- 
portant passage  in  the  Scriptures  examined  and  ascertained  by 
men  of  competent  learning.  Every  translation  of  any  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  made  with  candid  and  upright  intentions,  and 
with  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  tends  to  render  our  knowledge  of  them  more  accurate, 
and  to  remove  the  errors  which  ignorance  and  presumption 
sometimes  throw  over  the  doctrines  they  contain. 

The  Dissertations  (Excursus)  attached  to  the  second  volume, 
upon  questions  of  great  importance  which  arise  out  of  expres- 
sions in  this  epistle,  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
every  reader— -every  learned  one  we  must  add.  If  in  these  discus- 
sions he  touches  subjects  that  separate  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  be  does  it  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who 
differ  from  him,  will  read  them  without  offence.  Into  contro* 
versies  between  churches  we  wish  not  in  this  work  to  enter,  we 
shall  consider  them  all  as  of  one  family,  even  if  they  will  not  so 
consider  themselves.  This  will  not,  however,  prevent  us  from 
occasionally  presenting  the  views  which  different  sects  may  give 
of  their  own  opinions.  There  are  many  such  in  these  disqui- 
sitions, which,  if  time  permitted,  we  would  gladly  offer  to  our 
readers.  In  opposition  to  a  notion  very  common  among  tbe 
orthodox  commentators,  Mr.  Stuart  observes  in  Excursus  xx.— - 

**  Nor  does  that  scheme  of  ioterpretation,  which  admits  a  double  sense 
of  Scripture,  relieve  our  difficulties.  This  scheme  explains  so  much  of 
Uie  Psalm,  as  will  most  conveDiently  apply  to  David,  as  having  a  fif^ra/ 
application  to  him ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  will  conveniently  apply  to 
the  Messiah,  it  refers  to  him.  Truly  a  ^nt  saving  of  labour  in  inves- 
tigation, and  of  perplexity  and  difficulty,  might  apparently  bs  asadst  if 
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we  ooitU  adopt  such  an  expedient !  But  the  eoneeqneneei  of  admitting 
Mcb  a  phneipie  sboold  be  well  weiffhed.  Wkat  book  on  earth  has  a 
4&ubk  sense,  unless  it  is  a  book  of  designed  emigwum  !  And  even  tbia 
kas  bat  amt  red  meaning.  The  heathen  oracles  indeed  could  saj,  Aio 
le,  Pyrrke^  Romanoa  potu,  vineere  ;  but  can  sueh  an  equwoqut  be  ad- 
missible into  the  oracles  of  the  living  God  ?  And  if  a  liUral  sense,  and 
an  occult  sense  can,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  bj  the  same  words, 
be  convejed ;  who  that  is  uninspired  shall  tfll  us  what  the  occuU  sense 
is  T  Bj  what  laws  of  interpretation  k  it  to  be  judged.  Bj  none  that 
belong  to  human  language ;  for  other  books  than  the  Bible,  have  not  a 
double  sense  attached  to  them.*'  Vol.  ti.  pp.  382-383. 

The  first  dissertation  upon  the  Text,  Heb.  1:3)  "  Ai  ou  xoi 
TfOc  oMMoa  s^<nVs"  *^  By  whom  al$o  the  worlds  were  made^^*  is  the 
most  elaborate,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  author's  peculiar 
opinions.  In  the  following  extract,  in  which  Mr.  Stuart  tries  to 
obviate  the  ohjections  made  against  the  term  *'  person,"  and 
which  may  be  equally  made  against  the  word  '*  Trinity,"  and 
in  the  discussion  connected  with  this  subject,  we  doubt  whether 
bis  views  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  any  party,  or  his  rea- 
soning considered  as  conclusive : — 

"  The  views  which  have  now  been  presented,  may  serve  to  explain 
the  reason  why  many  find  it  so  difficult,  or  (as  they  think  it)  impossible, 
to  admit  the  true  divinity  of  the  Logos.  *  How  can  he,'  say  they, '  be 
the  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  yet  be  one  with  the  first  ?  How 
can  he  be  with  God,  and  yet  be  God  himself?* 

**  And  truly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  cannot  be,  provided  the 
words  in  question  are  to  be  construed  altogether  more  hutnano^  i.  e*  in 
their  logical^  common^  usual  acceptation.  But  is  it  analogous,  is  it 
proper,  to  construe  them  thus?  Does  it  develope  a  spirit  of  candid 
and  fair  inquiry,  to  insist  that  these  terms  shall  be  construed  altogether 
according  to  iheir  common  acceptation^  when  there  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  a  single  term  significant  of  a  divine  attribute,  which  we  ever 
construe  in  such  a  manner? 

.  "  If  this  be  correct,  (and  I  may  venture  to  say  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably disputed)  then  I  see  no  very  urgent  reason  why  the  use  of  the  word 
person^  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  should  be 
rejected.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  a  word  which  is  applied  by  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Godhead,  (for  uTrotfrad'i^  in  Heb.  1 :  3  does  not  m«an  person) ;  it 
k  also  true,  that  many  well  meaning  individuals  have  been  misled  by  it 
in  regard  to  their  conceptions  respecting  the  Deity,  and  that  those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  made  great  use  of  this  word  in 
onler  to  render  the  sentiments  of  Trinitarians  obnoxious :  so  that  one 
might  almost  wish  the  word  hod  never  been  introduced  into  ecclesias- 
tical usage.  But  when  the  matter  is  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
be  found  that  objections  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  urged  against  the 
application  of  any  anthropopathic  expressions  to  God  The  simple  and 
the  untaught  may  be  easily  misled  by  them ;  and  often  are  so.  How 
many,  for  example,  believe  that  God  is  really  angry,  repents,  Ae.  mere 
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kumano^ becaaie  lueh expnarioDS  nt  fooad  in  die  SciipCarMl  Shall 
all  such  expraanoiis  be  laid  aMde,  becaaae  tbey  are  miMiiidentood  or 
penreitedl  And  if  lo,  where  shall  we  flop?  for  we  have  aeen^  that  aU 
which  is  need  in  order  to  deecribe  God,  must  be  taken,  of  ooune  and 
by  necessi^,  in  a  quaUJUd  sense.  The  atmu  of  a  thing  is  no  valid 
argument  against  the  ««e  of  it.^  Vol.  ii  .p.  S22. 

But  in  the  following  observations  we  doubt  not  there  will  be 
a  very  general  acquiescence : — 

**  As  for  the  illustrations  attempted  by  divines,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  physical  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  drawn  from 
finite,  material,  created  objects,  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  enough  to 
shew,  that  they  must  be  imminently  exposed  to  error.  Who  can  draw 
any  perfect  analogies  between  areaied  and  imcreaied  beings,  in  regard 
to  their  ph^iieal  nature  and  properties  t  And  all  the  terms,  and  names, 
and  dogmas,  which  have  resulted  merely  from  suck  comparisons,  may 
be  rejected  in  a  mass,  tab  A  fidt  et  talvd  eccksid;  and  they  ought  to  be 
rejected,  if  we  would  not  expose  the  awful  mystery  of  the  doctrine  in 
question  to  doubts,  if  not  to  rejection,  by  men  who  are  not  influenced  in 
their  opinions  by  tradition,  nor  by  the  authority  of  the  schools.  When 
theJUsimple  Biblical  view  of  this  subject  is  embraced,  and  the  simple  ex- 
position of  the  sacred  writers  maintained,  without  adding  to  it  any 
explanations  or  definitions  merely  of  our  own  invention,  then  may  more 
unity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  be  expected  among  professed  Chris- 
tians ;  and  then  will  truth  be  less  exposed  to  assault,  from  those  who 
reject  it.** 

"  The  effort  to  explain  everif  things  to  define  every  things  has  led  to 
the  unhappy  consequence  of  introducing  scholastic  phraseology  and 
definitions,  in  respect  to  every  thing  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
This  not  only  bewilders  many,  but  makes  others  believe  that  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  things^  because  they  can  use  abundance  of  technical 
words  ;  while  the  opposition  of  another  class,  who  can  detect  the  incon- 
sistency and  emptiness  of  these  terms,  is  excited  against  the  whole  doc- 
trine. The  day,  however,  is  coming,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  mere 
namet  will  be  regarded  by  the  church  as  of  little  worth,  provided  they 
do  not  convey  intelligible  ideas.  For  the  good  of  the  church,  also,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  very  near,  when  men  will  learn  to  stop, 
in  making  their  inquiries,  within  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  neither  to  assert  nor  deny  that^  about  which  they  know  nothing  and 
can  know  nothing.  Well  was  it  said  by  a  very  sensible  writer,  *  He 
who  will  not  undertake  to  explain  what  is  incomprehensible,  but  will 
seek  to  know  where  the  boundaries  of  this  begin,  and  simply  acknow- 
ledge them  when  and  where  he  finds  them ;— -he  does  most  to  promote 
the  genuine  knowledge  of  truth  by  man.'  *'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  330-332. 

While  with  the  style  of  these  volumes  we  have  generally  been 
pleased,  as  correct  and  sometimes  polished,  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  such  words  as  ''correlate,"  ''derivate,"  which 
are  frequently  used — ''Heaven  wide,*'    "Latinizing  English,** 
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**  hoM  to  an  opiniofi*'— and  to  6nd  a  sentODoe  like  the  followiog, 
which  is  at  least  carelera : — 

"  Mote  leawng  offer  thenueheB  in  fmoawr  of  the  mpponium  diet  our 
apisde  was  originally  sent  to  the  churoh  at  Cesaiea,  than  in  fanawr  of 
any  other  j»&ice.  I  cannot,  therefoie,  but  regard  it  as  a  probable  eoen/.'* 
Vol.  L  p.  73. 

Neither  is  the  following  sentence  more  correct : — 

^  The  Church  at  Cesarea,  in  the  time  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  (both 
of  whom  lived  there)  do  not  appear  to  have  retained  a  tradition  that  our 
episde  was  directed  to  thetn.^  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 

These,  however,  are  trifling  blemishes,  which  may  be  easily 
remoyed. 

We  roust  again  express  our  gratification  in  being  called  upon 
to  notice  such  works  issuing  from  the  American  press.  We 
hope  the  labours  of  Professor  Stuart  will  continue  to  adorn  the 
institution  where  he  is  placed,  and  to  benefit  the  church  at 
large.  And  we  trust  that  his  good  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  in  all  sects  and  of  all  denominations. 


AAt.  IV. — Mamiel  du  Fabricami  de  Sucre  ei  du  Rqfineur.  Par 
M.  M.  Blachette  et  Zoe'oa.    Paris.  1826. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest,  has  awakened  so  many  hopes,  and  excited 
such  sanguine  expectations  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
that  as  members  of  that  portion  of  the  union,  and  feeling  deeply 
all  circumstances  connected  with  its  prosperity,  we  consider  it  in 
some  measure  incumbent  on  us  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  this 
Tmportant  topic 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  public  attention  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  has  been  occasionally  directed  to  this 
object.  Mr.  Spalding,  oi  Sapelo,  in  Georgia,  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane  on  his  plantation  as  early  as  1805, 
and  succeeded  in  our  climate,  even  in  his  first  experiments. 
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But  hi0  BuecesB  was  not  00  decided  as  to  give  a  general  inpnlae 
to  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country,  and  one  or  twofailuree 
discouraged  some  who  were  disposed  to  engage  seriously  in  a 
flattering,  although  expenaife  culture. 

From  the  year  1^15  until  1819,  a  new  excitement  wasgiren 
to  popular  opinion,  and  numerous  experiments  were  made  both 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Several  circumstances,  however^ 
operated  against  the  culture  at  that  time,  and  checked  this  in* 
cipient  enterprize.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  any 
other  depressing  cause,  than  the  fact  that,  during  this  period 
the  old  staples  of  our  country,  with  whose  culture  and  manage- 
ment we  had  become  familiar,  were  at  higher  prices  than  at 
almost  any  preceding  period,  and  were  so  profitable  to  the  cul- 
tivator, as  to  render  it  almost  a  work  of  supererogation,  or  an 
act  of  folly  for  him  to  seek  for  his  labour  a  more  productive 
employment.  But  in  addition,  it  must  be  stated,  that  none  of 
those  who  at  that  time  engaged  most  extensively  in  this  eukore, 
were  conspicuously  successful.  This  again  depressed  the  hopes 
of  the  sanguine,  and  the  belief  that  the  two  Soutli-Eastem 
States  would  become  a  sugar  raising  country,  again  died  away* 
A  few,  however,  still  persevered.  Experience,  perhaps,  was 
slowly  teaching  them  some  useful  lessons ;  perhaps,  favourable 
seasons  rendered  their  experiments  more  successfuK  The 
powerful  causes  which  operated  against  this  culture  in  1816  and 
1817,  now  operate  in  its  favour.  The  decline  in  the  value  of 
cotton  has  caused  the  planters  throughout  the  country  to  look 
around  anxiously  for  new  articles  of  production,  new  employ- 
5ment8  for  their  labourers,  and,  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  has  been  recommended  to  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  South-Eastern  States  with  a  zeal  and 
with  a  weight  of  authority  which  is  producing  great  eflfeet. 
Numbers,  beyond  all  former  example,  if  not  planting  the  cane 
as  a  crop  for  market,  are  at  least  raising  a  few  acres  of  it  for 
domestic  use,  and  as  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with 
seed  plants,  if  at  any  time  circumstances  shall  render  it  prudent 
;to  extend  the  cultivation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  disguise  the  difficulties  which  still  sor- 
round  this  new  staple  in  our  country,  and  retard  its  progress.  It 
is  not  merely  to  one  successful  experiment,  or  to  one  favourable 
season  that  we  must  look.  We  ought,  if  we  are  wise,  to  take 
the  average  of  years,  and  inquiring  into  the  failures  which  have 
taken  place,  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  causes  of  these 
foihires  can  be  obviated  by  skill,  by  improvements  in  euiture, 
in  maehineryt  in  manipulation,  or  whether  we  must  bend  before 
them  as  before  an  unalterable  law  of  nature. 
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The  eukif  ation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  differs  in  one  respect  from 
that  of  the  other  staples  we  have  been  accustomed  to  raise.  Its 
preliminary  expense  is  greater,  and  must  be  incurred  even  be- 
fore it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  investment  will  be  profitable. 
This,  perhapst  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  prevented  this 
plant  from  having  already  become  an  article  of  common  occur* 
rence  in  our  fields.  If  any  one  commences  the  planting  of 
Qotton  as  a  new  crop,  he  is  not  obliged  to  advance  even  the  small 
cost  of  gins  and  gin-houses  immediately,  he  can  sell  his  cotton 
in  the  seed,  have  it  cleaned  on  toll,  or  can  keep  it  without  injury 
until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  prepare  it  himself  for  market. 
If  he  cultivates  rice,  he  can  send  it  to  be  beat  on  toll,  without 
involving  himself  in  the  heavy  expense  of  mills,  or  can  sell  it 
as  rough  rice.  But  no  such  resource  awaits  the  cultivators  of 
a^gar*  No  public  toll,  no  mills  are  established  in  the  country  to 
grind  and  manufiicture the  cane.  None  will  be  established,  for  the 
season  for  manufacturing  is  shott ;  every  one  would  press  his  crop 
to  the  mills  at  the  same  moment,  no  one  would  wait,  knowing 
that  his  cane  will  perish  if  not  immediately  prepared  for  market. 
Every  planter  must  have  his  machinery  ready  by  the  time  his 
cane  is  ripe,  or  his  crop  for  that  season  will  be  lost.  Now,  as 
this  machinery  is  expensive — a  good  mill,  with  its  necessary 
appurtenances  and  buildings,  costing  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand dollars— 4he  prudent  and  cautious  will  not  embark  in  such 
an  experiment,  until  by  the  experience  of  the  adventurous,  they 
conceive  themselves  assured  of  ultimate  success.  Hence  has 
arisen  so  much  vacillation  on  this  subject  It  is  true  that  mills 
can  be  erected  for  a  sum  less  than  the  one  we  have  stated,  but 
they  will  be  imperfect,  too  weak  to  grind  mature  cane  rapidly 
and  efibctually ;  they  will,  consequently,  h>se  much  time,  cause 
much  waste,  extract  less  sugar  than  might  be  procured  from  tbe 
cane,  and  frequently  by  delay,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  that 
which  is  obtained.  Experience,  we  suspect,  will  prove  that  tbe 
cheap  mills  are  not  economical.  Every  one  who  will  reflect 
must  perceive,  that  in  an  operation  like  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  it  is  important  not  only  that  the  operations  should  be 
expeditious  in  order  that  a  fluid  so  much  disposed  to  ferment  as 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  boilers 
without  delay,  but  that  the  machinery  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  express  the  juice  thoroughly ;  otherwise  a  portion, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  portion  most  abounding  in  sacharine  mat- 
ter, may  be  left  in  tbe  cane,  and  that  which  is  expressed  fi>r  the 
boilers,  be  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  materially 
in  quality. 
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The  certainty  and  neoeMity  of  incurrin|(  a  heavy  expense 
has  been  one  great  obstacle  to  the  general  and  extennve  culture 
of  this  plant.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  return  has  been  another.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
from  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate,  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  sugar  of  a  good  quality  from  the  cane 
along  the  Atlantic  larder  of  the  Southern  States.  If  a  few 
have  succeeded,  many  have  failed.  We  need  not  name  persons 
or  places — ^they  are  generally  known.  Sugar  makers  from  the 
Mississippi  have  been  brought  to  the  Alatamaha,  and  have  dis- 
appointed their  employers ;  planters  from  the  West  Indies  have 
not  been  more  successful.  While  syrup,  molasses,  rum,  have 
been  produced  in  great  quantities,  sugar  has  been  but  qiaringly 
obtained,  and  frciquently  very  inferior  in  its  quality.  Hence 
has  arisen  a  common  opinion  in  the  country,  that  the  juice  of 
the  cane  is  too  weak  to  yield  sugar  advantageoasly  in  our 
climate,  or  what  is  perhaps  equivalent,  that  it  does  not  mature. 

When  a  portion  of  saccharine  matter  is  diffused  through  any 
fluid,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  operation  to  separate 
it  by  evaporation,  or  by  some  equivalent  process.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  the  saccharine  particles  were  only  difiiised  in 
water  or  in  some  fluid  which  formed  with  them  only  a  mixture, 
not  a  chemical  compound.  But  it  will  happen  that  in  almost 
all  of  the  combinations  which  appear  to  us  as  simple  or  com- 
mon, there  are  many  affinities  that  are  not  easily  detected  nor 
readily  lesolved.  There  are  certainly  some  peculiarities  in  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane  in  our  climate,  which  render  a  treatment 
differing  from  that  employed  in  Louisiana  or  the  West  Indies 
expedient.  Whether  these  arise  from  the  soil,  the  shortness 
of  our  season,  or  from  other  causes,  we  cannot  yet  determine. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  science  must  be  called  in  to 
our  aid ;  one  of  those  incidents  in  which  the  power  oi  science 
over  the  material  world,  ought  to  be  made  manifest.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Spalding  appears  to -have  proven,  that  cane 
raised  on  the  light  rich  lands  of  the  islands,  such  as  is  adapted  to 
the  sea-island  cotton,  produces  the  richest  juice,  and  that  from 
which,  under  our  present  system,  the  sugar  can  be  most  easily 
extracted.  But  in  this  soil  the  crop  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  and  is  frequently  very  scanty.  On  the  very  rich  tide 
lands  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  cane  grows  with  prodigious 
luxuriance  and  yields  much  juice,  great  difficulty  has  been  found 
in  separating  the  sugar  from  the  feculent  matter  intermingled 
with  it,  and  in  clarifying  it  sufficiently  for  market.  In  treating 
this  juice  by  the  common  process,  long  boiling  is  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  superfluous  fluids,  and  more  lime  than  is  com- 
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monly  employed  has  been  Ibought  or  found  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize tbe  acids  (acetous,  malic,  or  oxalic),  that  may  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  saccharine  particles,  and  to  precipitate  or  co- 
agulate the  extraneous  matter.  Both  of  these  processes  injure 
the  quality  of  the  sugar.  By  long  boiling  it  is  frequently  burnt ; 
the  addition  of  lime  in  the  least  excess,  darkens  the  colour. 
Hence,  the  result  is  frequently  a  residuum  that  will  not  granu- 
late well,  or  will  neither  be  dry  enough  nor  bright  enough  to 
bear  any  value  in  market.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  engaged  in  this  culture  for  the  accuracy  of  these 
remarks. 

When  encountering  obstacles  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  wise 
not  to  confine  our  views  or  our  processes  to  tbe  common  and 
familiar  practices  of  our  neighbours,  but  to  examine  all  the  re- 
sources which  other  nations  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  have, 
employed,  and  call  to  our  aid  their  experience  and  their  know- 
ledge. We  wish  not  by  any  observations  we  4iave  made,  to 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Greorgia  and  Carolina; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  confidently  that  means  may  and 
will  be  devised  to  surmount  the  impediments  that  have  hilherto 
opposed,  with  us,  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  to 
render  it  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  our  country;  but  we 
must  not  be  deceived,  or  suppose  that  we  have  no  lessons  to 
learn  on  this  subject,  and  that  we  are  about  to  engage  in  a 
project  which  has  no  anxieties. 

We  shall  not  at  this  time  occupy  much  of  our  attention  with 
the  management  of  the  plant  itself.  To  the  skill  and  industry 
of  our  planters  this  may  be  securely  left.  On  this  point  we  will 
at  present  merely  remark,  that  the  Sugar  Cane  although  it  does 
not  ripen  its  seed  in  our  climate,  is  certainly  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  when  in  the  treatises  we  have  read  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  we  have  noticed  how  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  manuring  of  land,  naturally  more  fertile 
than  our  uplands,  and  favoured  by  a  tropical  atmosphere,  we 
have  seen,  we  must  acknowledge,  with  regret,  as  leading  to 
disappointment,  the  extravagant  calculations  that  are  made 
by  writers  in  some  of  our  public  prints,  of  the  probable  produc- 
tion even  of  our  poorest  lands.  We  look,  we  must  confess,  to 
our  lowlands  as  the  only  soil  in  our  country  calculated  for  the 
permanent  production  of  this  plant,  although  by  the  application 
of  manure  it  may  make  a  profitable  article  in  any  good  soil, 
and  alternate  advantageously  with  other  crops. 

The  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  is  one  of  those 
Manuals  which  are  now  published  in  Paris  on  every  important 
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branch  of  science  or  of  art*    Although  drawn  up  in  a  cheap  and 
popular  fornit  they  generally  embrace  the  latest  improvements 
in  each  department,  and  are  frequently  edited  by  men  distin- 
guished  in  the  literary  world.    The  one  before  us  contains  not 
only  a  brief  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  and 
the  processes  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  its  juice,  but  a<>- 
curate  details  also  of  the  treatment  necessary  to  procure  sugar 
from  the  jiiice  of  the  maple  and  the  beet.    It  is  the  latter  portioii 
of  its  contents  that  has  rendeted  this  work  interesting  to  us. 
To  the  culture  and  manulacture  of  the  beet,  much  attention  is 
still  paid  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  manipola* 
tions  introduced  for  sepcu'ating  sugar  from  the  crude  and  com- 
paratively weak  juice  of  this  vegetable,  some  hints  may  be  deriv- 
ed, useful  to  us  in  the  important  experiment  in  which  we  are 
about  to  embark. 

We  shall  briefly  review  the  processes  which  our  authors  re- 
commend in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  juice  of  the  cane-^in  the  next  place,  from  that  of  the  beet, 
and  will  notice  the  peculiarities  and  improvements  that  appear 
to  be  worthy  of  attention.  The  objects  of  the  work  are  thus 
stated : — 


**The  methods  to  be  pursoedin  the  culture  of  the  plants  which  iur> 
aish  sugar,  the  processes  emf^yed  to  extract  it  from  them,  and  to  refine 
it,  have  been  the  objects  of  the  researches  of  a  great  number  of  authors. 
The  labours  of  Messrs.  De  Gaseaux  and  Dutrone  upon  the  Sugar  C^ne, 
those  of  Messrs.  Achard,  Chaptal  nnd  Mathieu  de  Dorabasle,  upon  the 
beet,  hold  incontestibly  the  highest  rank,  and  these  writers  serve  as  guides 
to  the  cultivators  and  refiners. 

**  After  the  works  of  these  learned  men,  we  may  still  cite  many  me** 
moirs  on  the  fabrication  and  the  refining  of  sugar,  which  ars  not  desti* 
tnte  of  merit.  Unfortunately  these  memoirs  aie  scattered  through  works 
voluminous  or  little  known,  which  planters  or  refiners  have  Uttle  M-» 
sure  to  consult.  They,  therefore,  sometimes  remain  ignorant  of  the 
ameliorations  introduced  into  their  art,  because  they  are  not  found  in 
works  of  general  reference. 

*'  These  authors  have,  on  the  other  hand,  only  written  each  on  a  spe- 
cial subject,  and  no  one  has  traced  the  steps  to  be  pursued  in  the  culture 
oi  all  the  plants  which  produce  sugar,  the  different  processes  to  be 
adopted  for  its  extraction,  according  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is  to  be 
derived,  the  operations  for  refining  it,  or  the  changes  which  these  pro- 
cesses have  undergone  m  latter  jears. 

**  We  have,  therefore,  undertaken  to  reunite  all  of  these  labours,  to 
compare  them  together,  and  to  present  them  under  a  form  at  once  oon- 
venietit  and  cheap."  p.  v. 

The  first  portion  of  this  Manual  is  devoted  to  the  Sugar  Cane. 
We  shall  not  follow  our  authors  into  their  preliminary  discus- 
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juoQs  on  the  nature  of  sug^ar,  or  their  chemical  detaikt  excepting 
80  far  at  theae  may  influence  the  operations  of  the  manufac^ 
turer.* 

The  Sugar  Cane  is  one  of  the  many  luxuries  for  which  the 
world  is  indebted  to  India.  It  is  supposed  now  to  grow  sponta- 
neously along  some  of  the  rivers  of  that  country  and  of  Persia, 
but  where  it  has  so  long  existed  in  a  cultivated  state,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  it  is  strictly  indigenous*  From  old 
drawings  of  the  Chinese,  Humboldt  infers  that  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  has  been  known  in  that  country  from  a  high  antiquity, 
perhaps  from  time  immemorial.  From  the  Persians  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  to  them  it  was  only 
known  as  a  medicine,  not  as  a  condiment,  and  perhaps  was  only 
seen  in  its  impure  or  unrefined  state,  although  the  expression 
of  Paul  ^ginetus  **  sal  Indicus,  colore  quidem  concretioneque, 
vulgari  sali  similis,  gustuautem  et  sapore  melleus"  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  had  been  seen  in  Europe  in  its  purified  form. 
By  the  Saracens,  the  plant  itself  was  transported  to  Cyprus, 
Sicily  and  Spain ;  from  thence,  it  was  carried  to  Madeira  and 
the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  and  in  these  delightful  climes,  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  antiquity,  it  flourished  so  well,  that  Europe 
was  supplied  from  them  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  which,  in  those 
simple  and  frugal  days,  it  consumed.  In  the  first  voyages 
of  Columbus  it  was  brought  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
disseminated  so  speedily  throughout  the  islands  and  coasts 
within  the  tropics,  as  to  have  rendered  it  now  doubtful  whether  it 
was  not  also  a  native  of  this  continent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  has  long  since  become  the  most  important  article 
of  culture  in  tropical  America ;  and,  that  its  production  in  these 
fruitful  soils  has  been  so  immense,  that  Europe  is  now  supplied 
almost  exclusively  from  this  continent,  and  sugar  which  was 
once  administered  to  the  sick  in  grains  or  drams  as  a  delicious 
and  salutary  balsam,  is  now  become  a  daily,  almost  a  neces- 
sary article  of  domestic  consumption  throughout  the  civilised 
world* 

*  Ib  thb  view,  the  following  fnts  mey  merit  notice—^'  Solutiont  of  nigar  ei« 
pmed  daring  e  long  time  to  « temperetnre  of  si&ty  or  eighty  degrees  of  the  Centi- 
grade tbennomeler,  (140  to  176  Fahr.)  become  coloured,  and  the  sugar  that  they 
eootain  loses  the  property  of  eristallliation. 

*'  Alkalies,  such  as  lime,  potash,  barytes,  Ac»  mingled  in  solutions  of  sugar  com- 
bine with  it,  without  alteration.  These  compounds,  of  a  taste  bitter  and  astringent, 
eannot  be  crbtalliaed— sieids,  by  disengaging  these  bases,  restore  to  the  sugar  of 
these  solutions  its  primitive  qualities.  Eiperiment?  have  shewn,  that  if  a  combina* 
tlon,  such  as  we  have  described.  wiUi  lime,  b  left  uodisturiied  for  some  months,  It 
deposits,  trtt,  carbonate  of  lime  in  acute  rhomboids,  and  afterwards  the  sugar  b  d^ 
eompoaed  and  traaffonseil  iaio  a  maeilagin^ms  sobstance,"  p.  5. 
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Three  varieties  of  the  cane  are  at  present  cultivated  in  America. 
The  Creole,  or  that  which  was  brought  originally  from  Madeira. 
The  Otaheite,  brought  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Ribbon,  probably  a  va- 
riety of  the  "  Saccharum  Yiolaceum,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Batavia  about  the  year  1782.  The  two  latter  va- 
rieties are  those  which  are  cultivated  with  us.  The  Otaheite 
cane  is  more  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  larger  in  size,  produces 
most  juice,  and  is  more  easily  ground.  The  ribbon  cane,  for 
which  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  late  John  McQueen 
of  Savannah,  a  tnan  much  regretted  by  many  friends,  a  perse- 
vering though  not  a  successful  cultivator  of  this  plant,  is  more 
hardy,  matures  earlier,  yields  a  richer  juice,  though  in  smaller 
quantity,  and  is  said,  from  its  woody  texture,  to  resist  gales  of 
wind  more  successfully  than  the  other  varieties.  The  compara- 
tive merit  of  these  two  kinds,  in  our  climate,  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined by  fair  experiment.  Both  may  be  valuable,  for,  as 
remarked  by  our  authors,  ''one  kind  of  cane  will  succeed  badly 
in  a  particular  soil,  or  even  in  a  country  which  will  agree  per- 
fectly well  with  another  variety." 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known,  that  in  the  West-Indies 
the  cane  is  planted  in  holes  or  trenches  from  six  to  ten  inches 
deep,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  manure  more  efficaciously  as 
is  supposed  to  the  plant,  and  of  enabling  it  to  extend  deeper 
roots.  This  practice  of  the  West-Indians,  which  is  the  most  la- 
borious part  of  their  culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  experience 
of  our  planters  in  Louisiana  has  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  On 
another  point,  that  of  irrigation,  we  have  yet  to  determine 
whether  our  climate  will  render  inexpedient  the  practice  of  the 
East  and  West-Indies. 

''  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the  proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation  to 
have  at  his  command  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  water  the  young 
canes  during  seasons  of  drought.  The  organization  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
manifests  evidently  that  it  consumes  much  water  during  its  vegetation, 
and  in  the  elaboration  of  its  jaices,  and  that  it  must  consequently  de- 
mand, in  order  to  prosper,  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  water  frmn 
time  to  time.  Accordingly  this  plant  prefers  humid  soils,  and  expe- 
rience teaches,  that  it  vegetates  with  strength  and  activity  in  proportion 
as  it  receives  water,  either  from  rain  or  by  irrigation.'*  p.  31. 

In  India,  it  is  considered  important  that  the  cane>plants  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth  should  be  watered  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  much  labour  is  bestowed  on  their  lands  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  direct  into  the  trenches  in  which  the  cane  is 
planted,  the  scanty  streams  of  water  which  the  country  supplies 
during  a  dry  season.     With  us,  jthe  prejudice,  (for  it  can  be  no 
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more)  is,  that  water  used  freely,  eren  in  its  earty  state,  will  im- 
poverish the  juice  of  the  plant  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  extract  from  it  afterwards  its  saccharine  portion.  The  cor- 
rect theory,,  it  appears  to  us 'would  be,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  theorise  on  a  subject  of  which  we  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge, to  apply  water  where  it  can  be  commanded,  as  in  our  tide 
lands  for  instance,  liberally  to  the  plants  in  their  young  stare,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  full  growth  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  August,  and  then  to  keep  them  very  dry  that  they  may 
mature  their  juices  against  the  season  of  harvest. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  in  this  work  that  the  cane  in  the 
West-Indies  differs  from  ours  somewhat  in  habit,  and  that  with- 
out attaining  a  greater  size,  in  general  scarcely  an  equal  sta* 
ture,  it  forms  many  more  joints.  The  authors  from  whom  they 
compile,  speak  of  canes  which  grow  in  soils  most  favourable  to 
their  prompt  and  full  developement,  as  reaching  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet,  and  forming  from  forty  to  fifty  joints.  That 
in  unfavourable  soils,  twenty  to  twenty-eight  joints  are  found  in 
a  length  not  exceeding  two  feet,  and  that  the  common  produc- 
tion of  their  cane  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  mature  joints. 
In  our  climate,  the  number  of  joints  is  far  short  of  this  average. 

In  the  West-Indies,  the  cane  is  permitted  to  grow  from  ten 
to  sitteen  months — in  the  United  States,  it  can  only  grow  for 
eight.  In  Louisiana,  this  is  found  amply  sufficient.  On  the 
maturity  of  the  cane,  the  following  remarks  are  perhaps  im- 
portant : — 

"  From  these  observations  on  different  soils,  Mens.  De  Caseauz  con- 
cludes, that  if  in  some,  the  cane  may  be  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
fifteenth  or  even  the  sixteenth  month,  it  acquires  nothing  after  the  thir- 
teenth or  even  after  the  twelfth.  He  assures  us  that  repeated  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  an  equal  number  of  joints  from  canes  of 
ten  and  fifteen  months  old  have  produced  the  same  quantities  of  sugar. 

**  With  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  Mons.  De  Caseaux  regards 
the  withering  and  fall  of  the  leaf  as  the  on/y  proofs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  maturity  of  the  joint  to  which  it  was 
attached — so  that  the  two  last  joints  which  have  shed  their  leaves  of  two 
canes,  cut  the  same  day,  are  exactly  at  the  same  maturity,  although  one 
of  these  plants  may  be  fifteen  months  old,  and  the  other  but  ten. 

*^  Another  remark  of  Mons.  De  Caseaux  is,  that  the  dryness  of  the 
Uiuon  which,  (in  the  West-Indies)  continues  to  increase  from  the  month 
of  January  to  April,  and  not  the  age  of  the  cane^  is  the  reason  that  in 
January,  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  parts  of  juice  yield  commonly 
two  hundred  parts  of  sugar  and  molasses ;  in  February,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty ;  in  March,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
to  three  hundred,  and  in  April,  sometimes  ^hree  hundred  and  twenty. 
After  this  period,  the  sugar  [juice  ?]  fermef  ts  very  quickly,  and  burns 
easily  if  the  refiner  is  not  skilfiiL    Mons.  De  Caseaux  considers  the 
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caoe  as  haviof  attained  ite  greatesl  oofD|>arative  malimtj  when  iu  jvioa 
»  composed  of  four  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
tbese  two  substances  in  equal  proportions/*  p.  S9. 

The  first  machines  employed  Uf  express  the  juice  from  the 
Sugar  Cane  were  similar  to  the  cider  or  bark  mill.  The  cane 
was  crushed  by  a  heavy  wheel  rolling  over  it.  Even  now  in  In- 
dia, mortars  are  used,  in  which  the  cane,  cut  into  short  pieces, 
is  bruised  and  pressed  by  a  heavy  pestle  rolling  around.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  how  tedious  and  inefficient  such  effi>rt8  mmit 
have  been.  Gonzales  de  Velosa  first  constructed  the  mill  with 
cylindrical  rollers,  which,  with  some  modification,  is  now  used. 

^*  The  cylinders  of  the  sugar  mills  were  formerly  of  hard  wood,  after- 
wards they  were  covered  with  iron ;  at  present,  however,  in  large  plan- 
tations, they  are  formed  entirely  of  iron.  They  possess  thus  more 
solidity,  and  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  cane  can  be  much  greater. 

*^  The  denomination  of  large  and  small  cvlinders  that  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  rollers  arises  from  this,  that  formerly  the  middle  roller  was 
actually  larger  than  the  other  two.    At  present,  they  are  all  made  of  the 

«ame  diameter; until  lately,  the  surface  of  the  cylinders  wasperfecdy 

smooth,  they  now  begin  to  groove  them  slightly,  by  which  means  the 
'Cane  is  more  easily  seized  and  forced  along.  The  custance  between  the 
first  and  second  cylinder  is  scarcely  more  than  a  line  or  a  bne  and  a 
half;  the  second  and  the  third  cylinders  between  which  the  cane  passes 
for  the  second  time,  approach  as  near  as  possible,  without  absolutely 
touching.  The  cane,  after  having  undergone  this  second  pressure,  is 
broken  and  entirely  deprived  of  juice.  In  this  state,  it  is  called  trash, 
bagasse]  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  placed  under  sheds  to  dry,  and  used  as 
iiel  in  the  operations  of  the  sugar  house.*'  p.  46. 

On  the  economical  use  of  different  impelling  powers,  the  fbl* 
lowing  observations  may  merit  attention  :— 

"  To  give  motion  to  the  sugar  mills,  there  are  employed,  according  to 
circumstances,  streams  of  water,  wind  or  animals.  But  since  the  im* 
provements  introduced  by  Watt  have  rendered  the  use  of  steam  en- 
gines common,  planters  have  begun  to  employ  them  as  the  impdlinff 
power  in  their  mills.  This  has  been  principally  done  in  the  English 
colonies.  Indeed,  in  situations  in  which  there  is  not  at  command  a  cur- 
rent of  water  of  sufficient  power,  steam  engines  are,  in  all  respects,  prs- 
ferable  to  cattle  or  the  wind.  When  cattle  are  employed,  a  certain 
number  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  miU  Those  which  labour 
in  the  common  operations  of  the  plantation  are  all  wanted  at  the  moment 
of  harvest  to  bring  home  the  cane—- separate  teams  must  thus  be  sup- 
ported through  the  year. 

*'  The  cane  ought  to  be  expressed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  bars 
vested,  for  if  it  remains  even  some  hours,  fermentation  may  commence. 
In  ^is  view,  wind-mills  present  great  inconveniences,  becaMise,  from  the 
onsteadiness  of  the  wind  there  is  no  security  that  a  given  quantity  of 
woriL  can  be  done  in  a  dsCsrminata  time.'*  p.  44. 
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The  improvement  which  our  authors  consider  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  recent  changes  in  the  -mill,  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  cylinders  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  placed  that  their 
centres  form  a  triangle.  This  was  considered  a  century  ago  as 
a  desideratum.  But  in  the  trials  then  made,  the  engineers  per- 
sisted in  placing  the  cylinders  one  above  the  other ;  the  opera- 
tions on  this  plan  were  not  effectual,  and  the  attendance  trouble- 
some. But  now  when  the  motion  is  impressed  on  the  upper 
cylinder  which  rests  on  the  two  lower,  the  canes  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  without  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  the  feeding  can 
be  made  regular  and  easy,  and  the  trash  is  all  discharged  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  feeder  stands. 

The  object  of  the  mill  is,  to  express  the  juice  from  the  cane 
thoroughly  and  rapidly.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a  new  se- 
ries of  manipulations  must  commence  to  separate  effectually  the 
saccharine  particles  from  the  extraneous  substances  which  are 
mingled  with  it. 

**  The  joioe  of  the  cane  obtained  by  the  processes  already  described, 
is  an  opaque  fluid,  of  a  dull  oUve  my  odour,  its  taste  is  sweet,  it  has 
the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cane,  is  uightly  viscid,  and  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1,033  to  1,106,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cane  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew. 

*'  In  this  state  it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  liqura,  the  other 
solid.  This  last  is  suspended  in  the  first,  and  may  be  separated  by  re- 
pose. This  solid  portion  is  composed  of  fragments  of  the  parsnchyma 
and  bark  of  the  plant,  mingled  mechanically,  and  oi  a  men  substanoet 
very  abundant,  extremely  fine,  and  scarcely  differing  in  density  from 
water.  This  substance  is  known  under  the  name  of  green  fecula ;.  it 
occurs  in  many  other  vegetables,  particulariy  in  the  leaves  of  the  cab* 
bage. 

"  The  liquid  part,  which,  when  separated  from  the  fecula,  takes  the 
name  of  **  purified  juice*'  [vesou]  is  composed  in  variable  proportions, 
of  water,  or  cristallizable  sugar,  of  sugar  not  cristallizable,  of  gum,  of 
albumen,  of  some  fermenting  principle,  and  of  some  saline  substances 
held  in  solution.  Mens.  Proust  also  detected  in  it  a  small  portion  of 
the  malic  acid.  Left  to  itself,  the  juice  immediately  after  expression, 
begins  to  ferment,  hence  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  immediately  to 
the  processes  necessary  to  purify  it.  The  fermentation,  which  in  this 
staae  takes  place,  is  the  acetous.  The  juice,  deprived  of  its  fecula,  would 
stiUferment,  but  the  vinous  or  alcohohc  fermentation  then  Occurs.*'  p.  53, 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  authors  through  all  the 
details  and  successive  labours  of  a  '^sucrerie,"  a  sugar  manu- 
factory, nor  without  a  sketch  or  a  ground  plan  would  it  easily 
be  made  intelligible.  They  first  describe  the  works  such  as 
they  were  formerly  established  on  the  great  estates  in  the 
French  colonies;  the  improvements,  which,  in  later  days,  have 
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raacfaed  the  proper  degree  of  heal  when  the  fint  bobUee  begin  to  bant 
Ihrouffh  the  thick  bed  of  scum  and  £roth  which  forms  upon  the  enrfaoe. 
The  thennometer  of  Reaumur  will  then  indicate  about  SO"",  212  F.  At  thin 
moment  the  fire  is  extinffuished  by  dosing  a  register,  which  ezdodes 
the  air.  The  liquor  is  left  to  itself  for  one  or  two  hours  to  give 
the  fecula  time  to  reunite  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum. 
When  this  action  is  accomplished,  by  means  of  a  syphon  or  a 
cock  near  the  bottom  of  the  ooiler,  all  the  liquid  is  drawn  off,  iriule 
die  scum  has  acquired  so  much  tenacity  that  it  will  sink  and  settle  with* 
oat  breaking.  The  syrup  thus  withdrawn,  is  carried  by  a  troo^  to 
another  boiler,  where  the  eraporetion  is  continued,  and  the  scum  which 
afterwards  rises,  is  taken  off.  Lime  water  is  added,  either  if  the  liquor 
is  not  ckar,  or  if  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  s/rup, 
which  by  its  viscidity,  may  prevent  the  separation  of  eztraneoiis  sub- 
stances.   The  subsequent  operations  are  not  peculiar. 

^  The  ofcgect  which  is  proposed  by  this  mode  of  clarifying  is,  to  sepa- 
rate, better  than  can  be  done  hj  skimminc,  the  substances  suspended 
in  the  fi'csh  juice.  These,  by  ebullition,  would  acquire  a  rocatoiy  motion 
which  would  mingle  them  continually  with  the  fluid  and  reCaid  their 
separation.  The  time  during  which  the  sugar  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire,  is  by  this  means  mudi  ahndgied,  and  this  secures  real  advan- 
tages." p.  97. 

In  all  the  processes  described  in  this  work,  a  preliminary 
step  is  to  mingle  with  the  fresh  juice  in  the  first  boiler  a  certain 
portion  of  lime.  The  quantity  in  no  where  specified,  at  least 
when  treating  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  but  the  proportion  is 
represented  as  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  juice,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  other  dreomstances 
which  experience  only  can  determine.  While  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  thesci  operations, 
the  eflfect  and  influence  of  that  lime  is  no  where  definitely  stated. 
Even  the  most  able  chemists  differ  as  to  its  efiTects.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  occur  on  this  subject : — 

*'  The  opinions  on  the  part  which  alkalies  perform  in  the  operations 
by  which  sugar  is  obtained,  are  numerous,  and  present  many  discrep- 
ances. Some  chemists,  among  whom  may  be  cited  Bergman,  and  the 
generality  of  planters,  have  believed  that  their  effect  was  to  neutralize 
some  acid,  whose  existence  in  the  syrup  opposed  its  cristallization. 

**  Mons.Thenard*  thinks,  and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Duhamel,t 
that  the  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  render  the  scum  more  firm,  and  thus 
contribute  to  its  separation  by  uniting  with  it  the  green  fecula  and 
forming  with  the  froth  a  compound  which  wiU  collect  more  readily  than 
the  fecula  alone  will  do.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  also  was  the  view 
of  M.  Dutrone4    In  a  memoir  on  the  action  of  alkalies  on  sugart  M • 

*  Theaard,  Traite  de  Chimis  Elemestdre,  torn.  Iv.  p.  10»  4th  sdlt 
i  Encyelopedie  Methodique  au  mot  Sacre,  torn.  vU.  p.  Si46. 
t  Precis  sor  la  Canne,  pp.  S7-184. 
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Daniel*  lappoiM  that  the  lime  acts  by  renderio^  more  soluble  the 
•okHiniiff  matter  united  to  sugary  and  that  in  this  manner  it  facilitates 
the  puiification  and  cristaliization  of  sugar.  This  opiiiioa  approaches 
nearly  to  the  belief  generally  admitted  ^fore  Bergman,  of  the  combi- 
nation of  alkalies  with  some  fat  substance  that  was  thus  separated  from 
the  sugar. 

^  If  we  could  believe  Dr.  Higgins,t  the  green  fecula  is  held  in  solution 
in  part  by  the  water,  and  in  part  by  carbonic  acid*  This  acid  is  dia» 
engaged  when  the  liquor  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  50^ 
and  uus  herfoaoeous  matter  separates  then  in  green  flakes,  which  collect 
in  form  of  froth.  Lime  facilitates  this  separation  as  well  by  uniting 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  as  by  forming  an  insoluble  combination  with 
the  fecula. 

**  Of  these  opinions,  that  of  Bergman  and  that  of  Thenard  may  be 
equally  well  founded,  if  we  suppose  with  the  first  the  presence  of  an 
acid  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the  cane. 

^*  In  effect,  at  the  time  of  harresl,  all  the  oanes  and  even  all  the  parts 
of  the  same  cane  have  not  reached  the  same  point  of  maturity.  Tbi% 
saccharine  matter  has  not  attained  a  uniform  degree  of  elaboration,  and 
almost  all  Tegetable  substances  before  they  have  arrived  at  complete 
maturity,  contain  a  quantity  more  or  less  considerable  of  malic  acid* 
IL  Proust  has,  in  b^  recognised  the  existence  of  this  acid  in  the  juice 
af  the  cane. 

**  Besides,  as  the  expressed  juice  begins  almost  immediately  to  fer- 
■MOt,  nothing  prevents  the  supposition,  that  in  the  interval  of  time 
wMdi  passes  between  the  cutting  of  the  cane  and  the  moment  when  the 
arrives  in  the  boilers,  there  may  be  the  developement  of  a  small 
ofthe  acetic  acid. 

**  We  ouf^t  lo  remark  at  the  same  time,  that  in  some  localities,  [we 
che  among  others  several  plantations  in  Jaouuca,  in  which  the 

a  of  the  cane  is  very  rich  in  sugar,]  the  separation  of  the  scum  and 
i  is  made  without  the  addition  of  lime. 
^  One  of  the  ineonveniences  attached  to  the  employment  of  lime, 
especially  when  used  in  powder,  as  is  commonly  practised,  is  its  pre- 
cipitation to  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  where  it  becomes  attached,  and 
injures  them  in  a  short  time. 

*'  An  excess  of  lime  in  the  syrup  [vesou],  is  detected  by  the  colour.  It 
becomes  at  first  yellow,  and  then  passes,  if  the  dose  of  lime  is  too  strong, 
to  a  reddish  brown.  It  diffuses  besides  a  strong  odour  of  ley,  and  its 
flavour  becomes  alkaline.  This  happens  in  the  greater  pan  of  sugar 
works,  where  lime  is  generally  added  in  proportions  too  great. 

^  Inconveniences,  not  less  serious,  result  from  its  presence  in  the 
syrup,  when  exposed  to  cristalbze,  because  from  the  property  we  have 

would  be 


noticed  in  sugar  of  being  decomposed  by  lune,  one  pait  would  be  gradu* 
ally  eonvensd  into  mucunge.  This  is  oAen  remarked  in  the  refineries 
ef  Europe,  in  which  cases,  from  sugar  very  beautiful  in  appearance, 
only  a  veiy  small  portion  of  cristalli^le  sugar  can  be  obtained.'*  pp. 
87-91. 

*  Aaaslet  de  CUnie  st  PhysiqiMt  torn.  x.  p.  819. 
^  Phil.  Msfsshie,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  908. 
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The  processes  which  we  have  described,  or  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  are  necessary  to  produce  sugar  in  that  state  in  which 
it  is  known  in  commerce,  as  brown  or  muscovado  sugar.  In  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  it  was  usual  to  carry  these  ope- 
rations a  step  farther,  and  prepare  the  clayed  or  white  sugar. 
When  it  is  intended  to  make  "clayed  sugar,"  the  heat  in  the 
fourth  or  baking  vessel  (chaudiere  a  cuire)  is  raised  for  some 
time  four  or  six  degrees  of  Reaumur  more  than  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  object  is  only  to  make  muscovado  sugar.  The  syrup 
is  then  placed  in  moulds  of  earthenware,  where  it  remains  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  to  cristallize.  The  moulds  are  aften* 
wards  carried  into  a  laboratory  calculated  for  the  business,  and 
placed  over  pans  which  receivje  the  drainings  of  the  sugar. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  part  of  the  sugar  being  sepa- 
rated  and  other  pans  placed  under  the  moulds,  the  claying  com- 
mences. 

**ThiB  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  After  having 
levelled  the  sugar  in  the  moulds,  clay  diluted  in  water  to  the  consis- 
tence of  pap,  is  poured'  over  it  There  is  in  each  draining  boose  one 
or  more  basins  of  masonry,  five  or  six  feet  square,  and  four  or  five  deep, 
in  which  the  clay  for  this  purpose  is  tempered  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  ^    ■ 

''  The  water  separates  slowly  from  the  day,  filters  through  the  sugar, 
renders  more  fluid  the  syrup  which  it  still  retains,  and  carries  it  awog 
with  it  into  the  pan  beneath.  When  the  fint  cake  of  day  becomes  diy, 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  portion,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  a  third 
time.  After  this,  the  mass  of  sugar  is  left  in  the  mould  for  twenty  days^ 
that  the  syrup  mav  drain  off  entirely.  The  sugar  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  forms,  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  sun,  and  afterwaids  carried  to 
the  stove,  where  it  remains  fifteen  to  twenty  days  to  ha^en  and  dry.** 
p.  65. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  operation  because  during  the  last 
year  an  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Georgia  by 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  and  patented,  which  promises  to  produce  some 
beneficial  efifects.  In  bis  process,*  diluted  clay  is  mingled  with 
the  juice  of  the  cane  in  an  early  stage  of  the  manufacture,  in 
the  first  or  second  boiler,  and  assists  in  that  stage  of  the  work 
to  clarify  the  syrup  and  facilitate  the  cristallization  of  the  sugar. 
Some  who  have  tried  this  process,  speak  favourably  of  the  re- 
sult. We  may  hope  that  by  degrees,  all  the  difiiculties  we  have 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  will  gradually  be  re- 
moved by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  countrymen. 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Spalding  on  the  SogarCane,  in  the  Sonthem 
Agrlculturift  for  February,  1829. 
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'  **The  operation  of  daying  ib  not  praetued  in  the  Enf^ish  colonies* 
All  their  sugar  is  piepaied  and  shipped  in  the  state  of  muscovado. 
The  Ens^ish  planters  are  of  opinion  that  the  portion  of  sugar  whidi 
drains  off  with  the  water  and  molasses,  is  so  considerable  as  not  to  be 
compensated  by  the  difference  of  price.  The  loss  of  weight  occasioned 
by  claying,  is  about  40  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  by  concentrating  again 
the  molasses,  it  would  yield  the  greater  part  of  this  40  per  cent,  but 
then  the  molasses  would  fail  for  the  distillery,  and  be  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Bryan  Edwards  is  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  die  English 
planters  of  shipping  their  sucar  in  the  state  of  muscovado,  and  dis- 
tilling the  molasses,  is  more  advantageous  than  the  system  of  claying.** 
p.  99. 

The  second  part  of  this  manual  is  appropriated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  maple.  As  this  portion  contains  no 
iDformation  but  what  has  been  derived  fronr  the  United  States, 
and  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  any  details  on  that  subject. 

The  third  and  most  considerable,  and  in  our  opinion  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  work,  is  that  devoted  to  the  production 
of  sugar  from  the  beet.  In  describing  the  processes  introduced 
into  this  manufacture,  the  authors  write  as  if  familiar  with 
the  operations  they  record,  and  they  enumerate  some  improve- 
ments which  have  recently  been  adopted  in  the  purification  and 
cristallizationn  of  the  juice  of  the  beet,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
beneficially  applied  to  our  own  wants. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  many  details  which  our  authors 
give  of  the  varieties,  culture,  gathering,  preserving,  macerating 
and  pressing  of  the  beet  root.  These  are  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  juice  of 
the  beet,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Dubrunfaut,  contains 
twenty-three  distinct  substances,  from  among  which,  the  cris- 
(allizable  sugar  must  be  separated.* 

Margraff,  a  distinguished  Prussian  chemist,  was  the  first  who 
ascertained  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  root  of  the  beet.    He 

*  M.  Dttbranfaat  detected  in  the  beet  the  following  ingredients : — ^1.  Water.  3. 
Woody  Perenchyma.  3.  Cristelllxable  Sagar.  4.  Sagar  not  cristallisable.  5.  Ve£e- 
table  albamen.  6.  Gelatine.  7.  A  black  azotic  matter.  8.  A  fatty  substance,  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  9.  A  fixed  oil.  10.  An  essential  oiL  11.  A 
resin,  green  and  bitter.  12.  A  gummy  substance.  13.  One  or  two  colouring  prin* 
ciples,  yellow  and  red.  14.  A  free  acid,  whose  qualities  were  not  determined. 
15.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  16.  Oxalate  of  Potash.  17.  Oxalate  of  Lime.  18. 
Hydro-chlorate  oC  Ammonia.  19.  Suli^ate  and  phosphate  of  Potash.  SO.  Silex. 
81.  Alumine.  32.  Traces  of  the  oxydes  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  23.  Traces  of 
Sulphur,  It  u  obvious  from  thb  mere  recapitulation,  that  more  substances  might 
have  been  enumerated.  2, 4, 7. 13,  and  some  others,  are  probably  compounds. 
The  Sugar  Cane  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  yet  carefully  analysed.  It  would, 
we  doubt  not,  exhibit  as  many  distinct  substances,  and  show  how  advantageously 
chesiieal  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  sepsration  of  its  tereral  higredaeott. 
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was  led  to  mispect  this  fiiet  by  the  taste  of  the  beet,  and  by  the 
eristalline  appearanee  which  it  presented  when  examined  under 
a  microscope.  His  first  experiments,  which  are  detailed  in  a 
memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1747, 
although  rude  and  unskilful,  yet  enabled  him  to  announce  the 
discovery.  His  process  was  simpler-over  a  certain  quanti^  6i 
the  root  dried  and  powdered,  he  poured  twice  the  quantity  of 
highly  rectified  spirits,  and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  slow  heal 
over  a  sand  bath,  until  it  began  to  boil,  he  then  filtered  it  into 
a  glass  vessel  which  he  closed,  and  at  the  end  of  some  weeks, 
discerned  cristals,  which  presented  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  alcohol  which  remained, 
contained  sugar  in  solution,  and  a  resinous  substance. 

Other  roots  were  in  succession  tried ;  several  yielded  sogafi 
but  none  in  proportions  equal  to  that  of  the  beet.  When  the 
existence  of  sugar  in  these  roots  was  once  established,  many 
plans  were  tried  to  extract  it  in  a  manner  easy  and  economi- 
cal. It  is  needless  to  trace  his  steps.  He  was  aware  of  the 
possible  importance  of  his  discovery,  and  recommended  it  to 
farmers  as  opening  a  new  branch  of  national  industry.  But  the 
low  price  of  sugar,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, which  rendered  his  best  attempts  comparatively  expen- 
sive, discouraged  all  serious  efibrts,  and  his  researches  were 
almost  forgotten  when,  nearly  a  half  century  afterwards,  M. 
Achard,  also  of  Berlin,  resumed  the  subject,  and  improved  the 
ancient  processes  so  much  as  to  create  a  strong  presumption 
that  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  might  be  extracted  profitably  from 
this  vegetable. 

The  first  experiments,  however,  were  not  successful.  Inat- 
tention to  many  collateral  circumstances  which  required  con- 
sideration, ruined  several  establishments,  and  made  the  opinion 
common,  as  perhaps,  is  now  the  case  with  us  in  regard  to  the 
Sugar  Cane,  that  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root, 
though  true  in  theory,  could  not  advantageously  be  reduced  to 
practice.  Yet  the  moment  was  favourable,  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  besides  granting  premiums  for  the  most  successfcd 
experiments  and  sending  instructions  into  every  department 
ef  his  empire,  established  schools  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  Wachen* 
heim,Douai,Strasburg,Castelnaudary,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  the  fabrication  of  this  sugar ;  and  four  imperial 
establishments  were  created,  sufiicient  to  manufacture  from  the 
crop  of  1812,  two  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  raw  or  musco- 
vado sugar. 

These  enterprises  were  just  beginning  to  prosper  when  the 
political  events  of  the  year  1814  appear^  to  overwhelm  them. 
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They  were  not  only  exposed  to  ihefiree  competidon  of  a  reviving 
and  no  longer  internipled  eoromerce,  but  became  a  subject  of 
ridicule  to  ail  who  were  desirous  of  throwing  into  discredit  the 
inetitotions  of  Napoleon.  Some,  however,  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  manufacture,  particularly  the  distinguished 
ehemist  Chaptal,  Messrs.  Mathieu  de  Ilombasle,  and  Crespel* 
Deliflse  of  Arras,  continued  their  labours,  and  have  ultimately 
daoionstrated,  that  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet  can,  under 
fiivourable  circumstances,  compete  with  that  produced  by  the 
caoe. 

The  process  recommended  by  M.  Achard  is  nearly  as  fol* 
lows.  The  juice,  as  expressed  from  the  beets  is  received  in 
large  vats.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  two 
and  a  half  grammes  of  acid  to  each  litre  of  juice.  The  juice  thus 
acidified  is  suffered  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  this 
time,  the  surfiice  of  the  liquid  ought  to  be  clear  and  limpid,  but 
the  lower  part  will  be  still  turb^  by  the  deposition  of  albumi* 
nous  substances,  coagulated  by  the  acid  and  by  other  impurities. 
The  whole  is  then  thrown  into  a  boiler,  over  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  uniformly  spread  a  thin  layer  of  chalk.  The  boiler 
ought  not  to  be  filled  more  than  to  two  thirds  of  its  height  to 
leave  room  for  the  froth  which  is  formed  during  the  effervescence 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk.  The  juice  is  stirred 
that  the  combination  of  the  acid  and  alkali  should  be  more  com- 
plete. The  sulphate  of  lime,  formed  by  this  combination,  being 
nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  forms  much  of  the  sediment 
which  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  proportion  of  chalk  used,  according  to  BL  Achard,  is 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid 
niagMwith  the  juice,  but  he  considers  it  better  to  use  this  sub- 
stance freely,  than  not  to  saturate  the  acid.  The  chalk  used  in 
this  operation  ought  to  be  very  pure,  for  sometimes  it  is  com- 
bined with  ingre£ents  that  might  injure  the  clarification  of  the 
juice. 

M.  Achard  at  first  proposed  that  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime should  be  added  after  the  effervescence  to  neutralise  any 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  might  remain  in  the  li- 
quid. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  gas  will  always  be 
driven  off  by  the  heat  to  which  the  juice  most  be  exposed. 

When  this  first  process  is  terminated,  firo  is  kindled  under  the 
boiler,  and  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  temperature  ofSO^  R.S9* 
F.  skimmed  milk  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  fourteen 
parts  for  every  one  thousand  of  juice.  The  mass  is  then  stirred, 
and  iheboiler  covered,  whea  the  thermometer  rises  to  79''  R.  209^ 
F.,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  fluid  suffered  to  cool  to 
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Sfy  or  60^  62-75  F.  The  boiler  is  then  uncovered,  and  a  black 
eruBl  which  is  found  floating  on  the  surface,  carefully  removed. 
These  preparatory  measures  of  H.  Achard  have  been  modi- 
fied by  M.  Crespel,  of  Arras.  Besides  some  changes  in  the  vata 
not  important  to  us,  the  milk  used  by  M.  Achard  has  been  re- 

filaced  by  bullock's  blood,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  slacked 
ime.  He  has  also  ascertained  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
acid  should  remain  some  time  in  the  juice  before  the  applicatioo 
of  alkalies.  His  process  is  the  following :  to  180(1  litres  of  juice 
while  cold,  2600 grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  in  three  times 
their  weight  in  water,  are  added ;  after  having  been  sufiictently 
agitated,  four  kilogrammes  of  quick  lime,  mixed  with  water 
until  it  becomes  fluid,  are  poured  in,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
again.  Fire  is  then  applied.  When  the  heat  is  raised  to  70^ 
Reaumur,  animal  charcoal  which  has  been  once  before  em«- 
ployed  in  clarifying  sugar,  is  added,  afterwards  bullock's  blood 
diluted  with  water ;  the  whole  is  well  midgled,  and  the  fire  is 
withdrawn  to  permit  the  liquid  to  settle,  afterwards  the  clear 
juice  is  drawn  ofiT  by  a  cock  placed  some  inches  above  the 
bottom. 

A  second  process  is  detailed,  which  resembles  so  much  the 
usual  practice  of  the  West  India  planter,  that  it  is  called 
the  **  process  of  the  colonies."  This  we  shall  not  repeat.  A 
third,  which  our  authors  represent  as  the  one  now  generally- 
adopted  in  the  French  manufitctories,  and  recommended  by 
M.  Chaptal  and  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  we  shall  extract  from 
the  work  before  us. 

* 

*'  The  aiteradoDs  which  lime,  when  employed  in  ezcesst  produces  in 
sugar,  have  caused  persons  to  seek  the  means  of  protecting  ^emseWes 
from  ihe  iojuiy  occasioned  by  its  presence  in  the  juice  after  it  is  clari- 
fied. It  has  been  advised  to  neutralize  it  by  an  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  preferred,  because  it  ii  cheap,  and  because  it  forms  with  lime  an 
almost  insoluble  salt. 

**  After  having  supplied  the  juice  with  lime  as  we  have  already  men* 
tioned,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  grammes  to  each  litre,  in 
the  cauldron  for  defecation,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  out  into  the 
boilers  for  evaporation.  Into  the  liquid,  which  is  then  more  or  less 
alkaline,  according  to  the  quantity  of  lime  which  has  been  employed, 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  is  poured  until  the  lime  is  veiy 
nearly  neutralized,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  Uquor  preserves 
a  little  vestige  of  the  alkali,  an  excess  of  the  acid  being  more  injurious 
than  an  excess  of  lime.  The  degree  and  point  of  saturation  can  easily 
be  discovered  by  paper  tinged  blue  with  turnsole,  which  is  changed  to 
red  by  an  excess  of  acid ;  paper  dyed  yellow  by  the  curcuma,  which 
alkalis  turn  to  red,  or  by  the  syrup  of  violets  which  they  change  to 
green,  will  detect  the  excess  of  lune. 
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^*  Some  manufacturen,  and  their  method  is,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred, 
add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cauldron  for  defecation  after  the  admixture 
of  lime;  by  this  means,  the  deposits  occasioned  both  by  the  action  of 
lime  and  by  the  sulphuric  acid  are  united,  the  operation  is  simplified, 
and  in  the  evaporating  vessels  nothing  remains  but  to  clarify  and  con- 
centrate the  liquid.'*  p.  183. 

We  have  given  these  various  practices  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  the  same  principle  may  be  modified  and  applied  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  would  seem  from  the  result,  as  if  both 
acids  and  alkalis  may  be  beneficially  applied.  Each  may  cor- 
rect in  turn  some  quality  in  the  juice  that  would  obstruct  the 
perfect  cristallization  of  the  sugar.  So  anxious  are  the  manu- 
facturers at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  waste,  that  the  scum 
taken  from  these  cauldrons  is  filtered,  then  placed  in  sacs  and 
pressed,  to  force  out  all  the  juice  that  may  adhere  to  it. 

By  this  purification,  the  syrup  freed  from  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aubstancs  with  which  it  was  combined,  haa  lost  in  its  density  at 
measured  by  the  areometer,  one  or  two  degrees,  it  is  then  evapo- 
rated until  it  is  reduced  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  volume. 
As  the  water  evaporates,  light  flakes  of  extraneous  matter  which 
were  held  in  solution  and  injured  the  transparency  of  the  liquid, 
separate  from  it  and  rise  to  the  surface.  To  favour  the  for- 
mation of  the  scum,  the  heat  is  kept  moderate,  and  sometimes 
a  little  blood  or  the  whites  of  eggs  are  mingled  with  the  liquid. 
When  no  more  scum  rises  the  fire  is  increased. 

When  the  liquid  marks  26°  on  the  areometer  when  boilingi 
or  dOP  when  cold,  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated.  The  contents 
of  two  evaporating  boilers  are  poured  into  one,  which  are  then 
clarified,  that  is  to  say,  freed  from  any  foreign  matter  which  the 
syrup  may  still  retain. 

*'  The  first  thing  to  be  done  before  the  clarification  commences,  is  to 
examine  the  liquid  and  ascertain  if  it  contains  an  excess  either  of  acid 
or  of  alkali.  This,  if  it  exists,  must  be  corrected,  until  the  syrup  shall  be 
found  very  slightly  alkalescent.  This  verification  being  made.  Id  every 
hundred  litres  is  added  five  kilogrammes  of  animal  charcoal;  the  liquid  is 
made  to  boil,  and  is  well  agitated,  the  scum  that  forms  on  the  surface  is 
broken  up,  the  sediment  stirred,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  charcoal 
is  thoroughly  diffused  and  suspended.  The  syrup  has  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hiack  and  turbid  mass.  The  ebullition  is  continued  for  some 
minutes.  In  the  meantime,  for  each  hundred  litres  of  syrup,  either  one 
litre  of  blood,  or  two  litres  of  milk,  or  five  effgs  are  diluted  with  water, 
and  this  mixture  is  poured  into  the  boiler,  taking  care  to  stir  the  whole 
violently,  until  the  boiling  which  had  been  arrested  by  the  addition  of 
this  cold  liquid,  commences  anew.  This  is  again  suffered  to  continue 
for  a  short  time.    It  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  blood  or  eggs  which 
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has  been  added  is  loiBcient,  if  the  syrap,  when  held  op  against  the  light, 
18  perfectly  transparent,  while  the  charcoal  floats  In  it  in  mins  or  clota. 
If  the  syrup  does  not  exhibit  this  appearanoe,  more  Mood  or  eggs  most 
be  added.  When  perfectly  clarifledy  it  must  be  filtered  through  wo(4len 
cloth,  and  kept  as  warm  as  possible  that  the  filtration  may  be  more 
rapid. 

**  The  deposit  which  remains  on  the  filtre,  and  which  is  composed  of 
animal  charcoal,  of  the  albuminous  substances  which  haTe  been  em- 
ployed, and  which  hare  been  coagulated  by  the  effect  of  heat,  and  of 
matters  separated  from  the  syrup,  is  impregnated  so  stron|^y  with  sugar, 
that  it  is  found  advantageous  to  separate  it,  by  washing  this  residuum. 
The  animal  charcoal  which  has  once  served  to  clarify  syrup,  can  be 
made  useful  again  by  employing  it  in  the  first  boiler,  (as  we  have  al- 
ready mention^)  to  aid  in  freeing  the  juice  from  its  fecula ;  from  this 
boiler  it  is  thrown  away  with  the  scum.**  p.  187,  et  seq. 

Several  modes  of  applying  the  animal  charcoal  to  the  syrup  are 
mentioned,  but  none  of  the  variations. are  important.  M.  Cbaptal 
throws  this  substance  gradually  into  his  boilers,  and  finds  it  suf- 
cient  to  clarify  the  liquid  without  blood  or  eggs.  The  syrup  when 
clarified  and  cooled,  marks  3(F  on  the  areometer.  This  density  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  sugar  to  cristallize,  nothing,  or  scarcely 
anything,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  process  remains  mingled 
with  the  saccharine  particles  but  water,  and  this,  in  other  vessels, 
is  soon  made  to  evaporate.  In  this  operation,  if  any  scum  appears, 
it  is  carefully  removed,  sometimes  if  it  should  seem  necessary, 
the  white  of  an  egg  is  added,  the  heat  is  raised  to  89°^1°  of 
Reaumur,  (about  250  Fahrenheit),  and  the  evaporation  con- 
tinued until  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  which  entered  these 
last  vessels  has  been  dissipated.  Care  is  necessary  after  the  heat 
is  increased  to  85P  to  prevent,  by  moderating  the  fire,  the  syrop 
from  burning.  The  syrup  is  now  emptied  into  coolers  and 
permitted  to  cristallize. 

To  promote  the  cristallization,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  formation 
of  the  grain,  when  poor  syrup  has  been  obtained,  a  thin  layer 
of  brown  sugar  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooler 
before  the  concentrated  syrup  is  poured  in.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  solid  body  placed  in  a  solution,  serves  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  the  molecules  of  a  cristallizable  substance  will 
readily  collect. 

The  draining  presents  nothing  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 
But  the  molasses  which  drains  from  the  sugar  is  concentrated 
and  clarified  anew  to  extract  from  it  all  the  cristallizable  sugar 
which  it  has  retained,  and  which  amounts  sometimes  to  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  quantity.  Thp  molasses  which  is  ob- 
obtained  after  a  second  cristallization,  is  only  fit  £sr  tbm 
distillery. 
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The  important  functions  which  animal  charcoal  performs 
in  ail  the  recent  processes  for  the  purification  of  sugar,  has 
rendered  it  interesting  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  acts* 
It  is  to  Lowitz  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowle<lge  of  the  anti* 
putrescent  properties  of  charcoal,  and  its  power  in  destroying 
or  at  least  ahstracting  all  colour  from  the  substances  with  which 
it  18  mingled.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  charcoal  from  wood 
was  the  most  efficient,  but  M.  Figuier,  an  apothecary  of  Mont- 
pelier,  in  employing  animal  charcoal  in  the  refining  of  vinegar 
and  some  other  articles,  proved  its  superiority,  and  Mr.  Derosnes, 
io  1812,  applied  it  to  the  refining  of  sugar.  The  most  happy 
results  crowned  his  efforts,  and  since  this  time  the  use  of  this 
elarifier  has  been  universally  adopted  in  the  refineries,  and  has 
even  passed  to  the  apothecaries  and  confectioners. 

To  induce  men  of  science  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  charcoal,  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris,  offered 
a  premium  in  1821  for  the  best  dissertation  on  this  subject.  In 
the  essay  of  M.  Bussy,  to  whom  the  premium  was  adjudged,  we 
are  informed,  that  **  animal  charcoal  contains  only  10  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  which  alone  exercises  a  discolouring  power,  the  re« 
mainder  consists  of  phosphate,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphuret  and  oxyde  of  iron,  and  a  little  silex  ;  that  the  dis- 
colouring property  is  inherent  in  carbon,  hut  can  only  be  made 
manifest  under  particular  circumstances,  among  which,  porosity 
holds  the  first  place ;  that  the  superiority  of  animal  charcoal 
arises  from  its  great  porosity,  which  may  be  increased  by  the 
influence  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  calcined,  as  potash ; 
that  potash  in  this  connection  does  not  merely  augment  the  po- 
rosity of  the  carbon  by  the  subtraction  of  the  foreign  matters 
which  it  may  contain,  but  that  it  acts  on  the  carbon  itself,  and 
attenuates  its  particles.  For  this  reason,  a  discolouring  char- 
coal may  be  obtained  from  vegetable  substances  if  treated  with 
potash." 

While  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  has  entirely 
superseded  that  of  vegetable  charcoal,  *which  was  previously 
employed,  the  comparative  effect  of  these  two  substances  is  no 
where  mentioned.  If  the  carbon  of  vegetables  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  possesses  at  all  the  discolouring  principle,  the 
quantity  required  would  be  of  little  importance  in  a  country  like 
this  where  it  can  be  so  easily  obtained. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  manual  is  devoted  to  the  refining 
of  sugar  in  its  technical  meaning,  or  the  manufacturing  of  loaf 
sugar.  Into  these  details  we  shall  not  enter.  We  have  yet  to 
surmount  the  first  steps  in  this  pursuit.  In  all  of  these  ope- 
rations, however,  the  effects  of  animal  charcoal  are  constantly 
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conspicuout*  In  the  debates  in  Congress,  during  its  late 
session,  on  increasing  the  drawback  on  refined  sugars,  it  i^as 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  New-Orleans  sugar  was  not  fit 
for  the  refineries,  but  that  the  manufacturers  were  obliged  to 
import  for  their  business,  dry  sugar  from  the  West-Indies. — ^ 
The  following  observations  on  this  subject  merit  attention : 

"  The  operations  of  the  refinery,  (say  our  authors)  have  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  application  of  animid  charcoal  to  the  purificatiou  of 
the  sugar.  Before  this  substance  was  used,  it  was  not  every  kind  of 
sugar  which  came  from  the  colonies  that  could  be  employed  io  the 
fabrication  of  loaf  sugar,  and  of  those  which  were  used,  each  kind  was 
treated  separately.  It  would  even  happed  that  there  were  several 
shades  in  the  same  hogshead.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  open  and 
separate  as  exactly  as  possible  the  different  qualities  of  sugar,  and  put 
each  apart.  Now  this  operation  has  become  altogether  useless."  p.  230. 

We  have  entered  into  many  details  in  following  this  work, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  been  tediously  minute,  but  it  appeared 
to  us,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  so  many 
persons  are  directed  to  the  culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  a  state- 
ment of  the  dififerent  operations  by  which  sugar  has  been  sepa* 
rated  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  naturally  mingled, 
might  be  beneficial.  If  it  has  been  found  useful  to  acidulate 
the  juice  of  the  beet,  as  well  as  to  treat  it  with  alkalies,  the 
same  process  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  applied  to  that 
of  the  cane.  The  contents  of  these  fluids  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  various,  and  must  be  neutralized  or  abstracted  by  diflTerent 
agents.  Charcoal  may  correct  many  of  those  principles  which 
obstruct  the  perfect  cristallization  of  sugar  in  our  country* 
Indeed,  while  science  continues  to  pursue  and  analyse  all 
the  modifications  of  matter,  we  can  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
daily  improvements  of  which  we  hear,  and  even  in  this  very 
occupation,  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it  will  not  be 
extraordinary  if,  by  some  skilful  application  of  re-agents,  the 
phrase  '*  sugar  not  crista! lizable,"  should  be  obliterated  from 
our  vocabulary,  and  all  the  saccharine  portion  of  any  and  every 
vegetable  be  readily  obtained,  in  its  pure  and  cristalline  form. 

Of  this  work  itself,  as  to  composition  and  manner,  we  have 
not  much  to  say.  It  is  incorrectly  written,  and  not  always 
clear.  Still  we  wish  that  books,  containing  this  species  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  were  common  in  our  language,  and  were 
generally  diffused  through  our  country. 
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This  is  a  novel  of  striking  interest  and  great  power :  confess- 
edly the  work  of  no  ordinary  genius.  The  author  appears  to 
have  exhausted  in  its  preparation,  the  resources  of  a  mind  pro* 
lific  in  invention,  and  replete  with  all  that  learning,  a  famili- 
arity with  the  fine  arts,  and  an  acute  and  matured  criticism  could 
furnish  to  the  perfection  of  a  favourite  enterprize.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  greater  or  lesser  mysteries  of  elegant 
composition,  can  fail  to  pronounce  it,  «roXX)}c  f«^v  ^tei^  rsXsumov 
in/^wiiiMu  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  critics  of  every 
name  and  degree  in  Germany,  have  united  their  suffrages,  with 
those  of  the  universal  public,  in  pronouncing  this  work  a  clas- 
sical production.  In  a  question  of  literary  reputation,  such  a 
decision  is  final  and  sovereign,  and  leaves  the  breathless  re- 
viewer, panting  after  disquisition,  no  other  alternative  than  to 
enlarge  or  contract  his  rules  to  the  dimensions  of  the  object 
before  him.  When  the  canons  of  the  lofty  epic  depart  from 
Homer,  it  is  quite  as  fair,  certainly  much  safer  to  condemn  the 
former  to  the  bed  of  the  torturer,  rather  than  the  latter,  from 
whom  they  have  derived  their  very  being,  their  form  and  fea- 
tures. 

With  all  this  humility  and  condescension  on  our  part,  we  are 
yet  obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pectations, that  WilhelmMeister  will  ever  become  popular  with 
the  mere  English  readers  of  either  hemisphere.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  plot,  which,  however  artfully  combined  and 
wrought  into  a  whole,  are  essentially  abhorrent  from  our  man- 
ners and  prejudices.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  separate  and 
above  every  thing  that  is  merely  conventional,  and  when  fairly 
exhibited  to  view,  will  triumphantly  assert  her  supremacy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  mass  of  such  per- 
sons, as  are  interested  in  tales  of  fiction,  will  previously  under- 
take the  hardest  of  all  tasks— -that  of  unlearning  all  their  early 
associations  and  predilections,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  any 
literary  performance,  however  bruited.  To  most  readers,  all 
the  great  productions  of  Attica,  for  it  is  she  who  has  chiefly  mo- 
nopolized the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  as  sealed  books.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  the 
French  character,  to  entertain  any  strong  affection  for  the  off- 
spring of  the  French  muses.    Goethe,  with  his  rich  and  varied. 
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and*  glorious  Teutonic  dialect,  must  not  expect  a  more  indul- 
gent fate.  He  is  aware  of  this,  for  although  aspirants  of  every 
quality  and  degree,  have  attempted  to  transfuse  the  spiiit  of 
his  genius,  they  have  only  diluted  it,  until  it  became  vapid. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  grateful  and  courteous  to  his  ad- 
mirers, the  secret  has  been  reluctantly  wrung  from  him,  that  he 
cannot  discover  his  own  features  in  their  imitations.  He  does 
not  complain  of  this,  but  good  humouredly  ascribes  it  to  some 
idiosyncracy  of  mind,  which  must  for  ever  prevent  the  English 
from  thoroughly  imbibing  the  peculiar  thoughts  of  his  country- 
men. He  might  have  extended  his  observation^  for  we  hold  it 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  all  master  pieces  in  literature  are 
untranslatable.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  that  productions 
of  great  merit,  may  occasionally  result  from  these  abortive  at- 
tempts at  translation ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  in  such  imi- 
tations, the  deformities  may  be  traced  to  the  original  with  much 
more  precision,  than  the  excellencies. 

What  will  our  readers  say  of  an  attempt  to  excite  interest 
and  convey  instruction  in  the  example  of  a  hero,  who  neglects 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  life,  to  attach  himself  to  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players,  and  who,  with  such  frail  coadjutors, 
attempts  to  revolutionize  and  reform  the  drama?  Whether  it  be 
from  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that  the  realities  of  life  are 
sufScient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  weigh  down  the  energies 
of  the  stoutest  and  the  wisest  of  us  all,  or  from  an  avidity  of 
power,  which  clings  to  aristocratical  distinctions,  as  proofs  of 
superiority,  the  more  valuable,  because  they  confer  a  cheap 
eminence  upon  those  who  have  no  chance  of  elevation  in  any 
other  way,  we  cannot  exactly  decide.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  wbibt  the  stage  has  furnished  a  favourite  amusement  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  civilized  nations,  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
even  in  the  most  exalted  perfection  of  his  powers,  has  never 
been  regarded-  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  pis  alter.  From 
Roscius  to  Garrick,  the  craft  has  been  tolerated,  but  never  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  legitimate  departments  of  human  exertion. 
Johnson  always  considered  the  latter  as  a  **  shadow,"  and 
laughed  at  his  style  of  living,  as  too  '^  splendid  for  a  player." 
Of  the  former,  Cicero  says  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  that  he 
was  the  only  actor  fit  to  be  seen  on  the  stage,  and  yet  so  respect^ 
able  a  man  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  not  appearing  there.* 

£ven  the  levelling  influence  of  our  democratical  institutions, 
has  not  availed  so  far  as  to  confer  on  those,  who  minister  to  the 

*  "  Eflt  enim,  ewfk  artifex  ejasmodi  ait,  ut  solus  digniis  videatur  esse,  qui  in  sceni 
ipectetur,  turn  vir  ejusmodi  est,  ut  solus  dignus  videatur,  qui  e6  oon  acoedat.*' 
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"gaiety  of  nations,"  a  rank  commensurate  with  the  supposed 
dignity  and  difficulty  of  their  calling.  To  be  thoughtless,  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  a  profession,  which  is  unavoidably  mi- 
gratory in  its  habits,  and  if  it  be  attended  with  high  character, 
men  at  best  want  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  excellence.  In  a 
life  without  system,  decency  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  term  of  hu- 
man virtue.  Hence  players,  like  travellers,  although  they  elicit 
admiration,  seldom  succeed  in  commanding  durable  esteem. 

Aware  of  all  these  drawbacks,  Goethe  has,  notwithstanding, 
contrived  to  make  a  tale,  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained, 
and  which  is,  incidentally,  the  vehicle  of  many  capital  observa- 
tions on  art  and  on  the  conduct  of  life.  Ordinary  writers  en- 
dearour  to  command  notice  by  the  dignity  of  the  events  which 
they  develope.  This  writer,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  miraculous 
conformity  with  nature,  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  trifles,  light 
as  air,  in  their  infinite  combinations  and  aggregations,  make  up 
at  last,  the  important  and  sum  total  of  our  destinies.  Whilst 
all  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  obedient  to  his  direction  and 
will,  an  under  current  is  continually  diverting  the  hero  from  his 
course,  and  conducting  him  to  a  goal,  which  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  anticipated. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who,  owing  to  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind, 
at  an  early  age,  by  the  exhibition  and  management  of  a  set  of 
puppets,  contracts  an  enthusiastic  predilection  for  the  stage.  In 
his  visits  to  the  theatre,  he  forms  a  dangerous  Uaiiam  with  a 
youthfiil  actress  named  Mariana,  who,  notwithstanding  certain 
temptations  to  which  she  is  exposed,  and  in  spite  of  contrary 
appearances,  yet  entertains  an  ardent  attachment  for  him,  and 
18  repaid,  on  his  part,  with  enthusiastic  admiration  and  devotion. 
Circumstances,  however,  are  against  the  heroine  and  the  moon- 
struck lover,  whilst  serenading  his  mistress,  is  petrified  with 
horror  at  the  spectre  of  a  man  gliding  from  her  habitation  at  a 
very  suspicious  hour  of  the  night.  A  fever  is  the  consequence, 
and  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  is  followed  by  a  tender  and 
pensive  melancholy,  the  youth  is  persuaded  by  his  father  to  visit 
busy  life  again,  and  re-assume  his  place  at  the  desk  and  in  the 
ware-house.  His  passion  for  the  stage,  and  his  admiration  for 
beauty  are,  for  a  time,  so  far  repressed,  as  to  present  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  attainment  of  every  mercantile  accomplishment.  He 
becomes  an  adept  in  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  num- 
bers, and  a  very  cognoscente  in  samples.  The  whole  firm,  es- 
pecially the  good  papa,  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  hopeful 
transformation,  and  no  business  is  deemed  too  important  to  be 
entrusted  to  one  so  eonfirmod  in  bis  principles,  and  of  such  aasi- 
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duous  habits.  Accordingly  he  is  despatched  upon  a  tour  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  monies  and  liquidating  balances.  Every 
thing  proceeds  in  due  course,  except  that  his  old  theatrical  as- 
sociations are  revived,  through  sympathy  for  an  unfortunate 
retainer  of  the  boards,  who  had  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  tradesman,  and  was  overtaken  and  brought  back 
under  circumstances  of  great  ignominy.  Meister  had,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  exerted  himself  and  arranged  an  accommodation 
among  all  the  parties  concerned,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. — 
Before  he  had  well  allayed  the  struggles  of  his  latent  enthusi- 
asm, provoked  into  fresh  action  by  this  adventure,  he  halts,  on 
his  return  homeward  at  a  small  town,  in  which  a  company  of 
rope  dancers  and  the  remnants  of  a  routed  company  of  come- 
dians had  quartered  themselves.  With  every  good  purpose  to 
the  contrary,  this  circumstance,  working  upon  his  ruling  passion, 
by  vast  but  imperceptible  strides,  completely  remodels  his  plans 
and  pursuits.  One  of  those  unaccountable,  electric  affinities,  a 
certain /^  ne  icais  quai^  precipitates  him  into  an  acquaintance 
with  Philina,  a  bewitching  votary  of  Thalia ;  then  the  poor 
comedian  and  his  rib,  beforementioned,  make  their  appearance 
in  search  of  employment  and  of  bread ;  next,  the  cruelty  of  the 
coryphaeus  of  the  dancing  corps,  leads  him  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  an  unfortunate  female  child,  who  had  been  attached  to 
it ;  gradually,  other  retainers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  enter  upon 
the  scene.  Wilhelm,  as  possessing  the  needful,  joined  to  a  great 
facility  of  temper,  is,  without  a  formal  vote,  yet  by  common  con- 
sent, elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  theatrical  arbiter.  His  first 
intention  reached  no  further,  than  to  enjoy  the  society  of  this 
crowd  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  bid  them  adieu.  The  impor- 
tunity of  Meliza,  the  unfortunate  wretch,  whom  he  had  before 
succoured,  induces  him  to  rescue  the  company's  wardrobe  from 
the  grasp  of  the  pawn  broker.  Next  follows,  an  engagement  to 
celebrate  the  revels  at  the  chateau  of  a  nobleman  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Meister,  won  over  by  the  condescending  notice  o£ 
the  count,  and  the  still  more  attractive  smile  of  the  countess, 
consents  to  make  one  of  the  troop.  From  this  visit,  the  rami- 
fications of  the  story,  assume  an  air  of  great  complexity,  and 
yet  of  great  clearness,  each  thickening  the  plot,  and  adding  in- 
terest to  the  narrative,  without  affording  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
catastrophe.  In  all  these,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
minute  and  exact  observation  of  nature,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  resources  of  art,  which  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  admira- 
ble. Much,  mdeed,  strikes  and  even  revolts  us,  at  first,  as  too 
romantic ;  subsequent  reflection,  however,  superinduces  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  only  the  romance  of  real  life ;  a  bird's  eye 
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▼lew  of  the  human  microcosm,  in  which  the  clear  obscure  of 
mortal  thinfifs  is  bodied  forth  in  bold  relief,  too  significant  to  be 
mistaken  ;  too  intensely  stirring,  not  to  vibrate  through  the  di- 
apason of  our  sympathies. 

The  piece  opens  with  the  return  of  Mariana  from  the  theatre, 
where  she  is  met  by  her  old  nurse  Barbara,  who  endeavours  to 
secure  the  favours  of  this  poor  girl  for  a  wealthy  wight,  called 
Norberg,  and  fortifies  herargumentsbyadisplay  of  all  the  pretty 
things,  which  he  had  sent  for  her  foster  child's  acceptance.  A 
deeper  and  more  uncontrollable  passion,  however,  had  seized 
upon  Mariana's  heart,  and  fortified  its  avenues  against  the  ac- 
cess of  all  but  one  favoured  object.  This  fortunate  individual 
was  Wilhelm,  who,  to  great  weakness  and  irresolution  of  cha- 
racter, joined  a  fund  oftenderness,  which,  from  the  age  of  Helen 
downwards,  has  been  found  one  of  the  surest  weapons  in  the  ar- 
moury of  love.  The  person  of  woman,  like  that  of  any  other 
slave,  may,  licitly  or  illicitly,  without  or  with  consent,  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  there  is  but  one  price  at  which  afiTection 
can  be  purchased,  that  of  a  fair  and  exact  equivalent.  The 
Greek  proverb  expresses  this  beautifully. 

Goethe  knew  this  well,  as  appears  from  his  Dichtung  und 
Wahrkeii^  where  he  has  so  naturally  and  bewitchingly  described 
his  own  experience  and  his  own  disappointments.  Indeed,  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  find  him  drawing  living 
waters  from  the  gushing  fountains  of  his  own  sensibility.  The 
following  extract  might  have  been  marked  more  strongly,  it 
would  then,  however,  have  degenerated  into  caricature :  at  pre- 
sent all  is  natural,  and  as  it  should  be :— 

« 

**  *  l^it !'  rejoined  Barbara ;  *  you  surely  do  not  look  for  Meister,  the 

Sung,  soft-hearted,  callow  merchant's  son  V  *  Just  for  him,'  replied 
ariana. 

*'  *  Generosity  appears  to  be  growing  your  rulinfr  passion,'  said  the 
old  woman  with  a  grin  ;  *you  connect  yourself  with  njinors  and  mo- 
neyless people,  as  if  they  were  the  chosen  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  it  is 
charming  to  be  worshipped  as  a  benefactress.' 

^* '  Jeer  as  thou  pleasest.  I  love  him !  I  love  him !  With  what  ra{^ 
ture  do  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  speak  the  word  !  Thu  is  the  passion 
which  I  have  mimicked  so  often,  when  f  knew  not  what  it  meant. — 
Yes !  I  will  throw  myself  about  his  neck ;  I  will  clasp  him  as  if  I  could 
bold  him  forever.  I  will  show  him  all  my  love ;  will  enjoy  all  his  in  itft 
whole  extent.' 

** '  Moderate  yourself,'  said  the  old  dame  coolly ;  *  moderate  voureelf ! 
A  sin^  word  will  interrupt  your  rapture :  Norberg  is  coming !  Coming 
in  a  fortnight !  Here  is  the  letter  that  arrived  with  the  packet.' 

VOL*  III. — ^NO.  6.  46 
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**  'And  tfaov^  the  mtoiaow  wete  to  vobsMof  mf  frieiid,  I  would  eon- 
ceal  it  from  myMlf  and  liiiii.  ▲  fortnight!  An  age!  Within  a  fort- 
night, what  maj  not  happen,  what  maj  not  alter !' 

**  Here  Wilhelm  entered.  We  need  not  saj  how  fast  she  tew  to 
meet  him ;  with  what  rapture  he  clasped  the  red  uniform,  (Mariana 
had  been  acting  the  part  of  an  officer)  and  pressed  the  heautifal  wearer 
of  it  to  his  bosom.  It  is  not  for  us  to  describe  the  blessedness  of  two 
lovers.  Old  Barbara  went  grumbling  awaj;  we  shall  vetire  with  her, 
and  leave  the  happy  two  alone**'  VoL  i.  p.  4. 

The  following  sentiments  find  a  response  in  almost  every  hu- 
man bosom.  The  instructions  of  nature,  though  effectual,  are 
mysterious  :  the  union  of  two  hearts  in  one  blended  and  exalted 
emotion,  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  gratification  which  falls  to 
our  lot.  Yet  so  cnecquered  and  so  curiously  wrought  is  the  web 
of  our  being,  that  this  feeling  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  captivating, 
and  we  seem  destined  to  love  the  more  intensely,  because  this 
trance  is  unalterably  limited  in  its  duration,  and  fated  never 
again  to  return.  Our  emotions,  unless  blunted  by  familiarity* 
would  eventuate  in  the  collapse  of  our  system,  and  our  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  never  secured  until  we  engraft  upon  them 
those  sober  habits  whi^h  fit  us  for  the  great  end  of  living — ac- 
tion. We  shall  afterwards  see,  that  it  is  in  this,  that  the  ap» 
prenticeship  of  Meistcr  consists : — 

**  If  the  first  love  is,  indeed,  as  I  hear  it  every  where  maintained  to 
be,  the  most  delicious  feeling,  which  the  heart  of  man,  before  it  or  after, 
can  experience,  then  our  hero  must  be  reckoned  doubly  happy,  as  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  chosen  period  in  all  its  fulness.  Few 
nien  are  so  peculiarly  favoured ;  by  far  the  greater  part  are  led  by  the 
feelings  of  their  youth  into  nothing  but  a  school  of  hardship,  where, 
after  a  stinted  and  checquered  season  of  enjoyment,  they  are  at  length 
constrained  to  renounce  their  dearest  wishes,  and  to  learn  for  ever  to 
dispense  with  what  once  hovered  before  them  as  the  highest  happiness 
ofexbtence." 

Wilhelm's  passion  for  that  charming  girl  now  soared  aloft 
on  the  wings  of  imagination :  after  a  short  acquaintance,  he 
had  gained  her  affections;  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
being,  whom,  with  all  his  heart  he  not  only  loved,  but  honoured  : 
for  she  had  first  app^red  before  him  in  the  flattering  light  of 
theatric  pomp,  and  his  passion  for  the  stage  combined  itself  with 
his  earliest  love  for  woman.  His  youth  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
rich  pleasures,  which  the  activity  of  his  fancy  exalted  and  main- 
tained. The  situation  of  his  mistress  too,  gave  a  turn  to  her 
conduct,  which  greatly  enlivened  his  emotions.  The  fear  lest 
her  lover  might,  before  the  time,  detect  the  real  state  in  which 
be  stood,  diffused  over  all  her  conduct  an  interesting  tinge  at 
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aaxieiy  ood  bashfnlneM ;  her  attachment  to  the  youth  was  deep ; 
her  inqaietade  appeared  bat  to  augment  her  tenderness ;  she 
was  the  liveliest  of  creatures  while  beside  him»* 

When  the  first  tumult  of  joy  had^passed,  and  our  friend  be- 
gan to  look  back  upon  his  life  and  its  concerns,  eveiy  thing 
appeared  new  to  him ;  his  duties  seemed  holier ;  his  inclina* 
tioiis  keener ;  his  knowledge  clearer ;  his  talenis  stronger ;  his 
purposes  more  decided.  Accordingly,  he  soon  fell  upon  a  plan 
so  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  father,  to  still  the  reproaches  of 
his  mother,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy  Mariana's  love 
without  disturbance.  Through  the  day  he  punctually  transacted 
bis  business,  commonly  forbore  attending  the  theatrot  strove  to 
be  entertaining  at  table  in  the  evening ;  and  whev  all  were 
asleep,  he  gluled  softly  out  into  the  garden,  and  hastened, 
wrapt  up  in  his  mantle,  with  all  the  feelings  of  Leander  in 
bosom,  to  meet  his  mistress  without  delay. 


**  *  What  is  this  you  bring  t*  inquired  Mariana,  as  he  entered  one  even- 
ing witb  a  bundle,  which  Barbara,  in  hopes  it  mi^t  turn  out  to  be  some 
valuable  present,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  with  great  attention.  *  You  will 
never  guess,*  said  Wilhelm. 

'*  Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mariana,  great  the  scorn  of  Barbara, 
when  the  napkin  beins  loosened,  gave  to  view  a  perplexed  multitude  of 
span-long  puppets.  Mariana  laughed  aloud  as  Wilhelm  set  himself  to 
disentangle  the  confudon  of  the  wires,  and  show  her  each  figure  by  it- 
self.   Barbara  glided  sulkily  out  of  the  room. 

**  A  very  little  thing  will  entertain  two  lovers;  and  accordingly  our 
friends,  this  evening,  were  as  happy  as  they  wished  to  be."  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Bimm  ieneaiU  f  is,  we  are  sure,  the  first  suggestion  that  will 
strike  the  mind  of  most  readers,  at  the  view  of  the  last  particu* 
lar.  We  confess  that  it  at  first  raised  a  very  visible  angle  upon 
our  critical  eyebrows.  A  little  recollection,  however,  convinced 
us  that  all  was  right ;  all  just  as  it  should  be.  Meister's  early 
attachment  to  scenic  exhibitions,  doubtless  enhanced  the  de- 
lusion with  which  he  regarded  Mariana.  With  a  soul  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  idolatry  of  her  charms,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  oflTer  to  the  idol  the  object,  which  had  first  awakened  his 
mental  enthusiasm ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  earliest  and  deepest  as- 
sociations. Othello,  in  a  dififerent  style,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
same  immutable  law,  says, 

**  I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  sufierM." 

The  one  character  excited  interest  by  his  Cannibals  and  An- 
thvopophagi,  the  other  by  his  puppets. 
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.  There  10  a  long  history  of  these  nimble  machioes,  which  we 
have  not  time  to  extract.  Great  praise,  however,  is  doe  to  the 
faithfulness  and  minuteness  with  which  the  progress  of  an  early 
inclination  for  a  particular  art  is  traced  throagh  ail  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  its  growth* 

The  mingling  of  two  mighty  passions  into  one  overpowering 
torrent  of  emotions  in  the  heait  of  Meister  is  well  conceived  and 
expressed  in  the  following  passage.  Mariana's  imag6  seems  to 
flit  before  us  with  distressing  excitement.  What,  indeed,  can 
more  justly  challenge  the  homage  of  our  sympathies,  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  lovely  female  depressed  by  fortune  below  the  level, 
to  which  her  lofty  spirit  tells  her,  she  ought  to  aspire;  each  vir* 
tiious  purpose  chased  away  by  circumstances  which  she  cannot 
command ;  falling  upon  insincerity,  where  her  onjy  struggle  ia^ 
to  be  unalterably  devoted ;  forced  into  the  society  of  two  loversr 
whilst  her  heart  surrenders  itself  to  the  undivided  sway  of  one, 
and  above  all,  conscious  that  sincerity  and  pure  attachment  are 
exactly  the  excellencies,  which,  from  the  nature  of  her  profes- 
sion, she  is  least  likely  to  obtain  credit  for. 

*'  Thus  Wilbefan  passed  his  nights  in  the  enjoyment  of  conscious  love; 
his  days  in  the  expectations  of  new,  happy  hours.  When  desire  and  hope 
bad  first  attracted  him  to  Mariana,  he  already  felt  as  if  inspired  with 
new  life;  felt  as  if  he  were  beginning  to  be  another  man :  he  was  now 
united  to  her ;  the  coiitentmeDt  of  his  wishes  had  become  a  delicious 
habitude.  His  heart  strove  to  ennoble  the  object  of  his  pasMon ;  his  s]h- 
rit  to  exalt  with  it  the  young  creature  whom  he  loved.  In  the  shortest 
absence,  tbouffhts  of  her  arose  within  him.  If  she  had  once  been  neces- 
aaiy  to  him,  she  was  now  grown  indispensable,  now  that  he  was  bound 
to  her  by  all  the  ties  of  nature.  His  pure  soul  felt  that  she  was  the  half, 
more  than  the  half  of  himself.  He  was  grateful  and  devoted  without 
limit." 

Mariana,  too,  succeeded  in  deceiving  herself  for  a  season ;  she 
shared  with  him  the  feeling  of  his  liveliest  blessedness.  Alas! 
if  the  cold  hand  of  self-reproach  had  not  often  come  across  her 
heart !  She  was  not  secure  from  it  even  in  Wilhelm's  bosom, 
even  under  the  wings  of  his  love.  And  when  she  was  again  left 
alone,  again  left  to  sink  from  the  clouds,  to  which  passion  had 
exalted  her,  into  the  consciousness  of  her  real  conditioii,  then  she 
was  indeed  to  be  pitied  So  long  as  she  had  lived  among  de- 
grading perplexities,  disguising  from  herself  her  real  situation^ 
or  rather  never  thinking  of  it,  frivolity  had  helped  her  through; 
the  incidents  she  was  exposed  to  had  come  upon  her  each  by  it- 
self; satisfaction  and  vexation  had  cancelled  one  another;  hu- 
miliation had  been  compensated  by  vanity;  want  by  frequeet,. 
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thouj^h  momentary  saperfluity;  she  could  plead  necessity  and 
custom  as  a  law  or  an  excuse;  and  hitherto  all  painful  emotions 
from  hour  to  houjTf  and  from  day  to  day»  had,  by  these  means, 
been  shaken  off.  But  now,  for  some  instants,  the  poor  girl  had 
felt  herself  transported  to  a  better  world ;  aloft,  as  it  were,  in  the 
JDtdst  <rf*  lif  ht  and  joy,  she  had  looked  down  upon  the  abject  de« 
sert  of  her  life,  bad  felt  what  a  miserable  creature  is  the  woman, 
who  inspiring  desire,  does  not  also' inspire  reverence  and  love; 
she  regretted  and  repented,  but  found  herself  outwardly  or  in- 
wardly no  better  for  regret.  She  had  nothing  which  dhe  could 
accomplish  or  resolve  upon.  Lodging  into  herself  and  searching, 
all  was  waste  and  void  within  her  soul ;  her  heart  had  no  place 
of  strength  or  refuge.  But  the  more  sorrowful  her  state  was, 
the  more  vehemently  did  her  feelings  cling  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved ;  her  passion  for  him  even  waxed  stronger  daily,  as  the 
danger  of  losing  him  came  daily  nearer. 

*'WiIhelm,  on  the  other  hand,  soared  setenely  happy  in  higher 
regions ;  to  him  also  a  new  world  had  been  disclosed,  but  a  world  rich 
in  the  most  glorious  prospects.  Scarcely  had  the  first  excess  of  joy 
subsided,  when  all  that  had  been  lou|^  gliding  dimly  through  his  soul, 
stood  up  in  bright  distinctness  before  it.  She  is  tbine !  8he  has  given 
herself  away  to  thee !  She,  the  loved,  the  wished  for,  the  adored,  has 
given  hersebfaway  to  thee  in  trust  and  foith ;  she  shall  not  find  thee  un- 
grateful for  the  gift.  Standing  or  walking,  he  talked  to  himself;  bis 
heart  constantly  overflowed ;  with  a  copiousness  of  splendid  words,  he 
nttered  to  himself  the  loftiest  emotions.  He  imagined  that  he  under- 
stood the  visible  beckoning  of  Fate  reaching  out  its  hand  by  Mariana  to 
save  him  from  the  stagnant,  weary,  drudging  life,  out  of  which  he  had 
so  often  wished  for  deliverance.  To  leave  his  father's  bouse  and  people, 
now  appeared  a  light  matter.  He  was  young  and  bad  not  tried  tbe 
world ;  bis  eagerness  to  range  over  its  expanse,  seeking  fortune  and 
contentment,  was  stimulated  by  bis  love.  His  vocation  to  the  theatre 
was  now  clear  to  him  ;  the  high  goal  which  he  had  raised  before  bim, 
seemed  nearer  while  he  was  advancing  to  it  with  Mariana's  band  in  his ; 
and  in  his  comfortable  prudence,  he  Iwhcld  in  himself,  tbe  embryo  of  a 
great  actor;  tbe  future  founder  of  that  national  theatre,  for  which  he 
heard  so  much  and  various  sighiug  on  every  side.  All,  that  till  now,  bad 
slumbered  in  the  most  secret  corner  of  bb  soul,  at  liength  awoke.  He 
pmnted  to  himself  a  picture  of  his  manifold  ideas,  in  the  colours  of  love, 
upon  a  canvass  of  doud ;  the  figures  of  it,  indeed,  ran  sadly  into  one 
another;  yet  tbe  whole  had  an  air  but  the  more  brilliant  on  that  ae» 
count."  pp.  32, 33. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  enthusiasm  is  a  weed,  which 
is  almost  peculiarly  confined  to  the  stimulating  and  inexhaustible 
soil  of  religion.  The  Germans,  more  philosophically,  pronounce 
it  capable  of  starting  op,  whenever  there  is  excessive  fertility  of 
any  kind.    Superiority  in  any  art  or  seience,  with  them  depends 
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upon  an  inward  revelation  of  the  correct^  the  beaotiful*  the  sob- 
lime,  or  a  certain  predestination  to  ultimate  perfection*  Without 
this  inward  light,  this  secret  call,  men  may  become  retainers  to 
an  art,  but  can  never  expect  to  arrive  at  distinction.  They  may 
imitate  what  has  been  done  before ;  they  may  be  useful  work-* 
men  or  expert  mechanicians,  but  the  form  of  beauty  must  be  for 
ever  veiled  from  their  eyes.  Like  every  other  waking  dream 
of  lofty  and  ardent  minds,  this,  too,  contains  a  large  infiision  of 
truth.  All  experience  shews,  that  the  Aeon  ideal^  like  the  beeu^ 
of  the  sex,  does  not  permit  of  divided  adoration.  Even  MikoOf 
poet,  orator,  philosopher,  theologue  and  politician,  and  gifted  and 
respectable  as  he  was  in  each,  was  eminently  and  professionally 
a  poet.  It  is  only  in  this  latter  department,  that  his  ^^nc  ^f^  is 
acknowledged  to  be  sovereign :  in  the  rest,  his  opinions  are  de- 
murred to  as  those  of  a  man,  who  is  only  one  among  equals. 

**  Este  procul  vigiles  euro,  piocul  este  querels 
InvidiaN]tte  seies  transverio  toitilis  hirquo 
Sceva  nsc  anguiferoB  eXtende  calumnia  rictus ; 
In  me  triste  nihil  foedissima  turba  potestis. 
Nee  vestri  sum  juris  ego ;  securaque  tutus 
Pectora,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  ab  ietu.** 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  expressed  the  hope,  that 
^^by  labour  and  intense  study,  which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  life,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might, 
perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die !"  We  are  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  in  contemplating  this  and  similar  examples,  we  are  not 
sanguine  enough  to  form  very  lofty  anticipations  of  the  future 
"success  of  our  native  muses.  Every  thing  in  our  physical  situ- 
ation, every  thing  in  our  political  institutions,  renders  us  a  matter 
of  fact  and  calculating  people.  Our  legal  equality  causes  us  to 
regard  even  virtue  and  genius  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  indulgence  for  eccentricities,  we  want  that  thrill- 
ing  sympathy  with  mental  agony,  which  would  lead  us  to  reward 
merit  with  a  liberal  hand.  A  nation  which  visits  every  aber- 
ration from  what  is  received,  with  the  tortures  of  the  scorpion, 
must  not  expect  to  bedazzled  or  illumined  .with  the  corrus- 
cations  of  the  mind.  The  sun  of  every  day  life  is  sufficient, 
and  they  who  find  it  otherwise,  may,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  sedc 
a  happier  clime,  provided  they  are  not  consumed  in  the  transit, 
by  the  heat  of  their  own  internal  fires.  But  our  author  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

^*  Unhappy  Mdina !  (says  Wilhelm)  not  in  thy  condition,  but  in  thy- 
self lies  the  mean  impediment  over  which  thou  canst  not  gain  the  mas- 
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leiy.  WImH  mortal  in  the  world,  if,  without  an  inward  calling,  he  take 
up  B  trade,  an  art,  or  any  mode  of  life,  wiU  not  feel  hie  situation  njia- 
^rable  t  But  he  who  is  bom  with  capacities  for  any  undertaking,  finds 
in  executing  this,  the  feirest  portion  of  his  being.  Nothing  upon  earth 
without  its  difficulties !  It  is  the  secret  impulse  within ;  it  is  the  1oy« 
and  the  delight  we  feel,  to  help  us  .to  conquer  obstacles,  to  clear  up 
Hew  paths,  and  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  that  narrow  circle  in  which 
often  poorlj  toiL  For  f  Aee,  the  stage  is  but  a  few  boards ;  the  parts 
aasigned  thee  are  but  what  a  task  is  to  a  schoolboy.  Thy  spectators  thoa 
regaidest,  as  on  work«days  they  regard  each  other.  For  thee  then,  it 
may  be  well  to  wish  thyself  behind  a  desk,  over  ruled  ledgers,  collecting 
tolls,  and  picking  out  reversions.  Thou  feelest  not  the  co-operating, 
co-inspiring  whole,  which  the  mind  alone  can  invent,  comprehend  and 
complete ;  thou  feelest  not  that  in  man  there  lives  a  purer  fire,  which, 
when  it  is  not  fed,  when  it  is  not  fanned,  gets  covered  by  the  ashes  of 
indifferenoe  and  daily  wants ;  yet  not  till  late,  perhaps  never,  can  be 
altogether  quenched.     Thou  feelest  in  thy  soul  no  strength  to  fan  this 

San  into  a  flame,  no  riches  in  thy  heart  to  feed  it  when  aroused, 
unger  drives  thee  on,  inconveniences  withstand  thee ;  and  it  is  hidden 
from  thee,  that,  in  every  human  condition,  foes  lie  in  wait  for  us,  invin- 
cible  except  by  cheerfulness  and  equanimity.  Thou  doest  well  to  wish 
thyself  within  the  limits  of  a  common  station ;  for  what  station  that  re- 
quired soul  and  resolution  couldst  thou  rightly  fill  !^  Give  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  a  divine  thy  sentiments,  and  as  justly  will  he  fret  himself 
about  the  miseries  of  Am  condition.  Nay,  have  there  not  been  men,  so 
totally  forsaken  by  all  feeling  of  existence,  that  they  have  held  the  life 
and  nature  of  mortals  as  nothing,  a  painful,  short  and  tarnished  gleam 
of  being  t  Did  the  forms  of  active  men  rise  up  living  in  thy  soul ;  were 
thy  breast  warmed  by  a  sympathetic  fire ;  did  the  vocation  which  pro> 
eeeds  from  within  diffuse  itself  over  all  thy  frame;  were  the  tones  of 
thy  voice,  the  words  of  thy  mouth,  delightful  to  hear ;  didst  thou  feel 
thy  owa  being  sufficient  for  thyself — thou  wouldst  then,  doubtless,  seek 
place  and  opportunity  to  feel  it  in  others.*** 

In  the  excess  of  his  raptures,  Wilhelm  forms  a  plan  of  life  in 
which  he  hopes  at  once  to  possess  his  mistress,  and  to  abandoo 
himself  to  the  delirium  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  What  the  stage 
would  be,  were  it  recognized  as  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  Goethe  has  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  pulpit 
and  the  theatre  are  natural  allies.  Our  divines,  we  know,  will 
revolt  at  this,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  the  stage  received  its  first  motion  from  the  im- 
pulse of  religious  feeling.  The  object  of  both  is  to  persuade,  by 
powerful  addresses  to  the  feelings.  Hence  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  mysteries,  was  to  aid  the  mind  by 

*  We  lupset,  thoogh  we  have  not  the  orisiosl  at  hand,  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  paMage  should  nsad— tbon  wonldft,  doubtiew,  seek  a  place  and  an  opportonl^ 
to  ooserve  it  in  others— vii.  on  the  stage  as  an  actor. 
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the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  Where  all  pomp  and  every  felid- 
tous  exhibition  of  art  is  proscribed,  devotion  roust  becoroe  un- 
impassioned.  To  attempt  to  render  instruction  by  the  ear,  as 
powerful  as  that  by  the  eye,  is  hopeless.  Both  the  pulpit  and 
the  theatre  have  for  their  object  to  embolden  mankind  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  For  ourselves,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
any  moral  effect  more  stirring,  than  that  produced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  finished  drama.  As  for  the  objection  derived  from  the 
character  of  some  preachers  of  virtue  on  the  stage,  we  consider 
it  quite  accidental.  To  render  a  calling  useless,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  degrade  its  professors.  Until  physicians  had  an- 
nulled the  prescription  which  doomed  them  to  a  servile  station, 
their  knowledge  was  only  on  a  par  with  that  of  jugglers  and  con- 
jurors.    But  Wilhelm  Meister  may  speak  for  himself. 

*'  No,  my  darling,  I  am  not  downcast  about  the  issue.  What  is  begun 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  much  reach  a  happy  end.  I  have  never 
doubted  that  a  man  may  force  his  way  through  the  world,  if  he  is  really 
in  earnest  about  it ;  and  I  feel  strength  enough  within  me  to  provide  a 
bberal  support  for  two,  and  many  more.  .  The  world,  we  are  oAen  told, 
is  unthankful ;  I  have  never  yet  dincovered  that  it  was  unthankful,  if 
one  knew  how,  in  the  proper  way,  to  do  it  service.  Mj  whole  soul 
bums  at  the  idea,  that  I  shall  at  leni^b  step  forth  and  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  men,  something  they  have  long  been  yearning  to  hear.  How  many 
thousand  times  has  a  feeling  of  disgust  passed  through  me,  alive  as  I 
am  to  the  nobleness  of  the  stage,  when  I  have  seen  the  poorest  creatures 
imagining  they  could  speak  a  word  of  powet  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  tone  of  a  man's  voice  singing  treble  sounds  is  far  pleasanter  and 
purer  to  my  ear :  it  is  incredible  how  these  blockheads,  in  their  coarse 
inaptitude,  deform  things  beautiful  and  venerable.— 

**  The  theatre  has  often  been  at  variance  with  the  pulpit ;  they  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  quarrel.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  both,  in  the 
celebration  of  nature  and  of  Grod,  were  intrusted  to  none  but  men  of 
noble  minds !  These  are  no  dreams,  my  darlins !  As  I  have  felt  in 
thy  heart  that  thou  couldst  love,  I  seize  the  dazzling  thought  and 
say — no,  I  will  not,  but  I  will  hope  and  say — that  we  two  shall  yet  ap- 
pear to  men  as  a  pair  of  chosen  spirits,  to  unlock  their  hearts,  to  touch 
the  recesses  of  their  nature,  and  prepare  for  them  celestial  joys,  as  surely 
as  the  joys  I  have  tasted  with  thee  deserved  to  be  named  celestial, 
^noe  they  drew  us  from  ourselves,  and  exalted  us  above  ourselves.'* 
pp.  70-71. 

We  have  already  suggested,  that  Wilhelm  Meister  is  not 
only  an  entertaining  fable,  the  parts  of  which  are  combined  with 
inimitable  dexterity,  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  most  unstudied  negligence,  but  that  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  th*  vehicle  for  delivering  many  striking 
dpinions  concerning  art  and  life.  With  all  this  diligence,  although 
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tbe  reader  sometimes  falters  to  ponder  and  review,  it  is  exaetly 
in  the  way  that  he  would  halt  in  human  affairs,  a  little  space,  a 
breathing  time,  to  oolleot  and  arrange  his  scattered  thoughts, 
and  draw  them  to  some  useful  close.  He  is  never  oppressed 
with  a  painful  sense  of  the  supervisorship  exercised  over  him ; 
he  never  suspects  himself  to  be  in  leading  strings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly requisite,  that  in  works  of  fiction,  the  useful  and  agreeable 
should  be  mixed;  without  this,  they  would  soon  cease  to  mterest; 
for  all,  even  the  gayest,  feel  too  overwhelmingly  the  convictioOf 
that  existence  was  not  given  to  be  trilled  away.  Yet  this  mix- 
ture of  the  elements  must  not  be  patent;  just  as  in  a  banqueti 
the  appetite  and  the  palate  are  tickled  to  satiety,  without  any 
exhibition  of  the  subterranean  fires  and  more  than  cyclopean 
labours  by  which  it  was  produced.  Fielding  abounds  in  disqui- 
sition, but  he  avows  that  he  uses  it  merely  as  a  foil.  In  the 
following  passages,  tbe  reflections  are  not  only  important,  but 
appear  in  the  sequel,  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole.  Wilhelm  meets  with  a  stranger,  who  inquires  the  way, 
and  on  invitation,  repairs  with  him  lo  a  neighixNiring  tavern. 
It  turns  out  that  this  person  is  the  very  same  who  had  inspected 
the  cabinet  brought  together  by  our  hero's  grandfather,  previ- 
ously to  its  being  disposed  of.  At  first,  this  scene  appears  dis- 
jointed and  misplaced :  in  the  event,  it  is  artfully  made  the 
means  of  softening  down  to  the  smoothness  of  proj^ability,  fea- 
tures of  the  catastrophe,  whicht  without  it,  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced harsh  and  unnatural. 

*' '  I  am  sorry  (says  the  stranger)  the  place  should  have  lost  such  aa 
ornament  to  it  as  your  grandfather^s  cabinet  was.  I  saw  it  but  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  sale ;  and  I  may  say,  I  was  myself  the  cause  of  its 
being  then  disposed  of.  A  rich  nobleman,  a  great  amateur,  but  one 
who,  in  such  important  transactions,  does  not  trust  to  his  own  solitary 
judgment,  had  sent  me  hither  and  requested  my  advice.  For  six  days 
I  examined  tbe  collection ;  on  the  seventh,  I  advised  my  friend  to  pav 
down  the  required  sum  without  delay.  You  were  then  a  lively  boy,  oft 
running  about  me;  you  explained  to  me  tbe  subjects  of  the  pictures; 
and  in  general,  I  recollect,  could  give  me  a  veiy  good  account  of  the 
whole  cabinet.* 

**  *  I  remember  such  a  person ;  but  I  should  not  have  recogaized  him 
in  you.' 

**' It  is  a  good  while  ago,  and  we  all  change  more  or  less.  Youhad, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  favourite  piece  among  them,  to  which  you  were  ever 
calling  ny  attentioo.' 

**  *  O !  yes ;  it  represented  the  history  of  that  lung*8  son  dying  of  a 
secret  love  for  his  father's  bride.' 

**  ^  It  was  not,  certainly,  the  best  picture ;  badly  grouped,  of  no  su- 
periority 'm  colouring,  and  executed  tdtogetber  with  great  mannerism.' 

VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  47 
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'*  *  This  I  did  not  understand,  and  do  not  yet ;  it  is  the  subjeet  tbat 
charms  me  in  a  picture,  not  the  art.* 

*'  *  Your  grandfother  seemed  to  have  thought  otherwise.  The  greater 
part  of  his  collection  consisted  of  exceiieut  pieces;  in  which,  represent 
what  they  might,  one  constantly  admired  the  talent  of  the  master.  This 
picture  of  yours  had  accordingly  been  long  in  the  outermost  room— 41 
proof  that  he  valued  it  slightly.* 

"  ^  It  was  in  the  room  where  we  young  ones  used  to  play,  and  where 
the  piece  you  mention,  made  on  me  a  deep  impression,  which,  not  even 
^our  criticism,  greatly  as  I  honour  it,  could  obliterate,  if  we  stood  before 
It  at  this  moment.  What  a  melancholy  object  is  a  youth  that  must  shut  up 
within  himself  the  sweet  impulse,  the  fairest  inheritance  which  nature 
has  givea  us,  and  conceal  in  his  own  bosom  the  fire  which  should  warm 
and  animate  hiinself  and  others,  so  that  his  vitals  are  wasted  away  by 
unutterable  pains !  I  feel  a  pity  for  the  ill-fated  man  that  would  conse- 
crate himself  to  another,  when  the  heart  of  that  other  has  already  found 
a  worthy  object  of  true  and  pure  affection  ' 

"  *  Such  feelings  are,  however,  very  foreign  to  the  princifrfes  by  which 
a  lover  of  art  examines  the  works  of  great  painters ;  and  most  probably 
you  too,  had  the  cabinet  continued  in  your  family,  would  have  by  and 
by  acquired  a  relish  for  the  works  themselves ;  and  have  learned  to  see 
in  the  performances  of  art,  something  more  than  yourself  and  your  indi* 
vidual  inclinations.' "  Vol  i.  pp.  75-77. 


The  last  observation  is  one  which  every  aspirant  to  connoiseur- 
ship  ill  the  arts  ought  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  and  yet  it  is 
one,  which  is  as  constantly  neglected  by  those  who  are  new  to 
such  inquiries.  Even  Reynolds  was  disappointed  at  the  first 
glance  which  he  threw  over  the  wondera  of  Rome.  '*It  is  neces- 
sary," says  the  great  hierophant  of  ancient  art,  "to  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  our  passions,  excited  in  most  men 
by  the  first  aspect  of  things :  the  heart  is  already  wholly  en- 
grossed witii  its  object,,  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  seeks  to 
appreciate  it.  Then  it  is  no  longer  beauty  which  charms  us,  it 
is  pleasure  which  seduces  us.  Conformably  with  this  remark, 
young  people,  in  whom  the  eflTervescence  of  the  passions  is  very 
perceptible,  regard  as  divinities  persons  who  are  in  reality  only 
moderately  handsome ;  the  traits  of  whose  physiognomy  how- 
ever, breathe  forth  languor  and  desire.  They  would  be  but  little 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  shewed  decorum 
and  reserve  in  her  deportment  and  actions,  even  although  she 
possessed  otherwise  the  shape  and  majesty  of  Juno."  It  is 
well  known  that  Goethe  is  as  remarkable  for  his  matured  taste 
in  the  arts^as  for  very  varied  acquirements  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  His  virtu  is,  however,  never  pedantic  nor  repul- 
sive. An  adeo  latet  arte  sua — his  art  is  so  unobtrusive  that  an 
inattentive  reader  might  easily  mistake  the  master  toi  an  ordi- 
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naiy  saunterer  in  a  picture  gallery.  His  thoughts  are  so  limpid 
and  transparent,  that  like  water,  they  appear  lo  be  destitute  of 
strength  or  taste. 

The  following  is  in  a  different  vein,  and  exhibits  the  practical 
wisdom,  which  a  powerful  and  well-regulated  mind  never  fails 
lo  derive  from  the  consideration  of  the  most  thorny  question. 
Meister,  alluding  to  the  loss  of  the  cabinet,  makes  use  of  the 
term  '* destiny."  Upon  which  his  unknown  companion  replies:— 

**  *  It  gives  me  pain  to  hear  this  word  *'  destiny'*  in  the  mouth  of  a 
young  person,  just  at  the  age  when  men  are  commonly  accustomed  to 
ascribe  their  own  violent  inclinations  to  th9  will  of  higher  natures.' 

"  *  Do  you  then  believe  in  no  destiny  1  no  power  that  rules  over  us* 
and  directs  all  for  our  ultimate  advantage  V 

*'  ^  The  question  is  not  now  of  my  belief;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  ex- 
plain how  1  may  have  attempted  to  form  for  myself  some  not  impos- 
sible conception  of  things,  which  are  incomprehensible  to  all  of  us ;  the 
question  here  is,  what  mode  of  viewing  them  will  profit  us  the  mostt 
The  fabric  of  our  life  is  formed  of  necessity  and  chance ;  the  reason  of 
man  takes  its  station  between  them,  and  may  rule  them  both :  it  treats 
the  necessary  as  the  ground  work  of  its  being;  the  accidental,  it  can 
direct  and  ffuide,  and  employ  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  only  while  this 
principle  of  reason  stands  firm  and  impregnable,  does  man  deserve  •  to 
be  named  the  god  of  this  lower  world.  But  woe  to  him  who,  from  his 
youth,  has  used  himself  to  search,  in  necessity,  for  something  of  arbi- 
trary will ;  to  ascribe  to  chance  a  sort  of  reason,  which  it  is  matter  of 
religion  to  obey  !  is  conduct  like  this,  aught  else  than  to  renounce 
one's  understanding,  and  give  unrestricted  scope  to  one's  inclinations  \ 
We  think  it  a  sort  of  piety  to  move  along  without  consideration ;  to 
let  accidents  that  please  us  determine  our  conduct ;  and,  finally,  to 
bestow  on  the  resuh  of  such  a  vacillating  life  the  name  of  providential 
guidance.' 

"  *  Was  it  never  your  case  that  some  little  circumstance  induced  you 
to  strike  into  a  certain  path,  where  some  accidental  occurrence  ere  long 
met  you,  and  a  series  of  unezp^ted  incidents  at  length  brought  you  to 
some  point,  which  you  yourself  had  scarcely  once  contemplated  ?  Should 
sot  lessons  of  this  kind  teach  us  obedience  to  destiny,  confidence  in 
some  such  guide.' 

^*'With  opinions  like  these,  no  woman  would  maintain  her  virtue, 
no  man  could  keep  the  money  in  his  purs^  ;  for  occasions  enough  are 
occurring  to  get  rid  of  both.  He  alone  is  worthy  of  respect,  who  knows 
what  is  of  use  to  himself  and  others,  and  who  labours  to  control  his 
self- will.  Each  man  has  his  own  fortune  in  his  hands,  as  the  artist 
has  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  which  he  is  to  fashion  to  a  certain  shape. 
But  the  art  of  living  rightly,  is  like  all  arts ;  the  capacity  alone  is  born 
with  us ;  it  must  be  learned  and  practised  with  incessant  care.' "  Vol.  i. 
pp.  76,  77. 

This  is  certainly  widely  different  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  important  subject  has  been  handled  by  some  modern  specn- 
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latnts,  ath^nrwe  pOMesBed  of  the  best  inletitioM.  With  them, 
opinions  are  not  of  the  slightest  oMsequenee,  aad  every  men  ie 
irrevocably  doomed  to  have  his  opinions  made  for  him  by  cir- 
eumstanoes  over  whieh  he  hat  not  the  slightest  control*  Yet 
these  phtlanthropiste  appear  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  ia 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Does  the  question  never  occur  to  them— «* 
have  we  any  OHNle  of  meliorating  the  actions  of  men,  except  hy 
first  informing  their  opinions  f  If  this  be  the  only  conceivable 
course,  and  every  thing  be  ordained  by  destiny,  how  shall  we 
commence  ?  We  hear  continually  of  the  world  being  wrong  in 
religion,  in  politics,  in  education,  in  the  conduct  of  life.  ^  it 
not  implied  in  such  assertions,  that  the  innovator  considers  his 
opinion  better  than  that  of  the  whole  world  beside  i  Why  shouM 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  converts, 
if  he  does  not  deem  his  opinion  of  the  very  highest  importance  f 
Td  a  certain  extent  we  are  certainly  necessitated ;  inasmuch  as 
we  can  neither  fly  like  birds,  nor  swim  like  fishes,  nor  be  en- 
tirely passive  like  stones ;  neither  can  we  choose  the  place  of 
our  birth,  nor  reverse  what  is  past.  Yet  we  have  a  modified 
power  over  tbe  future,  and  this  is  essentially  derived  from  oor 
opinioBS.  So  immense  indeed  is  this  power  of  opinion,  that  it 
flhsquently  transforms  oor  natural  inclinations  into  their  opp<K 
ftites.  The  history  of  persecution  is  a  running,  though  not  a 
very  amiable  commentary  upon  the  overwhelming  importance 
which  men  attach  to  the  habitual  thoughts  of  each  other.  To 
say  that  this  false  estimate  of  opinions  is  the  very  evil  complained 
of,  is  an  answer  totally  insufficient.  Two  men  quarrel  about 
what  they  both  pronounce  insignificant,  and  the  stronger  is  plieil 
with  this  argument  in  favour  of  forbearance.  If  the  qu^ion 
of  truth  be  abandoned  and  changed  into  one  concerning  benevo- 
lence, why  does  not  the  weaker  party,  in  pure  charity,  yield  tbe 
point  f  We  hold  it  to  be  almost  too  obvious  for  further  discus- 
sion, that  single  acts  are  no  certain  evidences  of  general  con- 
duct, and  that  when  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  of  others  in  future,  our  only  directory  must  be 
found  in  their  opinions. 

Qais  tulerit  Gracchm  de  iedUkme  querenies  f  What  Roman 
would  have  admitted  Clodius  to  a  iHe-a-ieie  with|his  wife,  or 
have  selected  Yerres  for  his  banker  ?  The  clouds  before  rain 
and  the  sunshine  afterwards,  do  not  more  plainly  indicate  tbe 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  than  a  man's  opinions  prognosticate  his 
actions.  An  honest  search  after  truth  is  what  the  world  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  every  man  who  claims  its  respect.  The 
proper  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to 
%\9,  is  not  that  the  opinions  are  of  no  consequence,  but  that  in 
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attacking  them 9  intellectual  weapons  are  the  only  efficient  mis- 
ailes.  When  opinions  run  over  into  acts,  the  warfare  must  be 
changed.  However  the  state  of  a  man's  intellect  might  be  sus- 
pected, who  should  hold  all  distinctions  of  property  to  be  facti- 
tious and  unjust,  he  might  yet  be  tolerated,  until  he  reduced  his 
HotUHis  to  practice.  Society  has,  undoubtedly,  erred  in  declar- 
ing many  practices  important,  which  might  better  have  been* 
abolished,  but,  in  such  cases,  time,  the  great  innovator,  is  the 
Only  sure  physician.  When  men  shall  have  previously  deter- 
mined what  opinions  and  acts  are  essential  to  the  peace  and  im- 
provement of  society,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  persecu- 
tion will  die  a  natural  death. 

But  to  return  to  Wilhelm  Meister.     As  before  stated,  a  sus- 

tieioo  enters  hie  miod  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  mistress,  and 
e  determines  to  renounce  her.  A  severe  ilinees  supervenes  upoa 
the  disappointment  of  bis  hopes.  Convalescence  slowly  suc- 
ceeds, and  it  is,  during  this  period,  that  his  thoughts  revert  to 
the  early  progeny  of  his  muse.  He  commits  the  whole  race  to 
the  flames.  Werner,  his  friend  and  early  companion,  but  a  so- 
ber man  of  business,  endeavours  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  but 
without  effect.  Our  author  here  embraces  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  noble  com oientary  on  the  well-known  lines  of  Ho- 
race, at  ooee  so  true  and  mortifying ;  so  necessary,  yet  so. hard 
to  be  acted  up  to.  Where  every  thing  is  so  appropriate,  it  is  not 
easy  to  condense  or  abridge.  The  observations  contained  in  the 
following  extract  have  the  double  merit,  which  rarely  attaches  to 
the  labours  of  critics  or  judges  of  any  description  :  they  are  not 
only  just,  but  we  are  forced  to  see  their  justness. 

**  *  Why,*  said  Werner,  *  must  these  labours,  because  they  are  not  ex- 
cellent, be  annihilated  V 

**  *  Because  either  a  poem  is  excellent,  or  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ;  because  each  man,  who  has  no  ^ft  for  producing  first-rate  works, 
should  entirely  abstain  from  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  seriously  guard  him- 
self against  every  deception  on  the  subject  For  it  most  be  owned,  that 
in  aH  men  there  is  a  certain  vague  desire  to  imitate  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  them ;  and  such  desires  do  not  prove  at  all,  that  we  possess 
the  force  within  us  necessary  for  sucoeedinff  in  these  enterprizes.  Look 
at  boys,  how,  whenever  any  rope-dancers  have  been  visiting  the  town, 
they  go  scrambling  up  and  down,  and  balancing  on  all  the  planks  and 
beams  within  their  reach,  till  some  other  charm  calls  them  off  to  other 
sports,  for  which  perhaps  they  are  as  little  suited.  Hast  thou  riever 
marked  it  in  the  circle  of  our  friends  t  No  sooner  does  a  dilettante  in- 
troduce himself  to  notice,  than  a  numb^  set  themselves  to  learn  playing 
on  his  instrument.  How  many  wander  back  and  forward  on  this  boot- 
less way !  Happy  tbey,  who  soon  detect  the  chasm  that  lies  betweea 
their  wishes  and  their  power ! 
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*'  *  How  inaaentdjf  mj  dear  fiiend,  do  jou  err  in  beliering  that  a 
work,  the  first  presentation  of  which  is  to  fill  the  whole  soul,  can  be 
produced  in  broken  hours,  scmped  together  from  other  extraneous  em- 
ployment. No,  the  poet  must  live  wbollj  for  himself,  wholl?  In  the  ob-> 
jects  that  delight  him.  Heaven  has  furnished  him  internallj  with 
precious  gifts ;  he  carries  in  his  bosoni  a  treasure  that  is  ever  of  itself 
increasing ;  he  must  also  live  with  this  treasure,  undisturbed  from  with« 
out,  in  that  still  blessedness,  which  the  rich  seek  in  vain  to  purchase 
wiUi  their  accumulated  stores.  Look  at  men,  how  they  strufQgle  after 
happiness  and  satisfaction !  Their  wishes,  their  toil,  their  gold,  are  ever 
bunting  restlessly ;  and  after  what  t  After  that  wbich  the  poet  has 
received  from  nature ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  world ;  the  feeling  of 
himself  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  many  things  thai  will 
seldom  exist  together.* 

**  *  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual  discontent  and  agitation  1 1t 
is,  that  they  cannot  make  realities  correspond  with  their  eoneepdons, 
tlwt  enjojrment  steals  away  from  among  their  hands,  that  the  wished  for 
comes  too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and  acquired  produces  on  the  heart 
the  effect,  wbich  their  longing  for  it  at  a  distance  led  them  to  anticipate. 
Now,  fate  has  exalted  the  poet  above  all  this,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  He 
views  the  conflicting  tumult  of  the  passions;  sees  families  and  kingdoms 
raging  in  aimless  commotion  ;  sees  those  inexplicable  misgivings  of  the 
tinderstanding,  which  frequently  a  single  monosyllable  would  suffice  to 
explain,  occasioning  convulsions  unutterably  baleful.  He  has  a  feHow* 
feeling  of  the  mournful  and  the  joyful  in  the  fate  of  all  human  beings.*- 
When  the  man  of  the  world  is  devoting  his  days  to  wasting  melancholy 
for  some  deep  disappointment ;  or  in  the  ebullience  of  joy,  is  going  out 
to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly  moved  and  all*conceiving  spirit  of 
the  poet  steps  forth,  like  the  sun  from  night  to  day,  and  with  soft  tran- 
sitions tunes  his  harp  to  joy  or  woe.  From  his  heart,  its  native  soil, 
springs  up  the  lovely  flower  of  wisdom ;  and  if  others,  while  waking, 
dream,  and  are  pained  with  fantastic  delusions  from  their  every  sense,  he 
passes  the  dream  of  life,  like  one  awake,  and  the  strongest  of  incidents 
is  to  him  a  port  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  And  thus  the  poet  is 
at  once  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  of  God  and  men.  How!  tboa 
wouldst  have  him  to  descend  from  his  height  to  some  paltry  occupa- 
tion t  He  who  is  fashioned  like  the  bird  to  hover  round  the  world,  to 
nestle  on  the  lofty  summits,  to  feed  on  buds  and  fruits,  exchanging  one 
bough  for  another,  he  ought  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox ;  like  a 
dog  to  train  himself  to  the  harness  and  draught ;  or,  perhaps,  tied  up  u 
a  chain,  to  guard  a  farm-yard  by  bis  barking  V  *'   Vol.  i.  p.  80,  81. 


Werner,  who  is  a  very  home-spun  fellow,  listens,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  to  this  rhapsody,  with  great  surprize.  *'AII  true," 
he  rejoined,  ''  if  men  were  but  made  like  birds,  and  though  they 
neither  spun  nor  weaved,  could  yet  spend  peaceful  days  in  per- 
petual enjoyment.  If  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  could  as 
easily  betake  themselves  to  distant  regions,  could  retire  before 
scarcity,  and  fortify  themselves  against  frost.'* 
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***  Poets  have  lived  so/  explained  Wilhelm,  *  in  times,  when  true  no- 
bleness was  better  reverenced,  and  so  should  they  ever  live.  Sufficiently 
provided  for  within,  they  had  need  of  liule  from  without ;  the  rih  of 
communicating  lofty  emotions  and  glorious  images  to  men,  in  melodies 
and  words  that  charmed  the  ear,  and  fixed  themselves  inseparably  on 
whatever  objects  they  referred  to,  of  old  enraptured  the  world,  and  serv- 
ed the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.  At  the  courts  of  Kings,  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound  o£  them  was 
heard,  while  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  shut  for  all  beside ;  and  men  felt 
as  we  do  when  delight  comes  over  us,  and  we  stop  with  rapture  if  among 
the  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  starts  out  touch- 
ing and  strong.  They  found  a  home  in  eYery  habitation  of  the  world, 
and  the  lowliness  of  their  condition,  but  exalted  them  the  more.  The 
hero  listened  to  their  songs;  and  the  conquerer  of  the  earth  did  reve- 
rence to  a  poet,  for  he  felt  that  without  poets  his  own  wild  and  vast 
existence  would  pass  away  like  a  whirlwind,  and  be  forgotten  forever. 
The  lover  wish  that  he  could  feel  his  longings  and  joys  so  variedly 
and  so  harmoniously  as  the  poet's  inspired  lips  had  skill  to  show  them 
forth ;  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not,  of  himself,  discern  such  costli- 
ness in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when  they  were  presented  to  him,  shining 
in  the  splendour  of  the  poet's  spirit,  sensible  to  all  worth  and  exalting 
all.  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but  the  poet  was  it  that  first  formed 
cods  for  us ;  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  brought  them  down  to  us.'"-« 
Vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 

Wilhelm  is  no  sooner  recovered  than  he  proceeds  upon  hie 
travels.  Returning  homeward,  he  is  induced  to  stop  at  a  small 
town,  where  various  exhibitions  and  the  presence  of  actors  and 
actresses  recall  his  at  dour  for  the  stage.  Several  new  charac- 
ters appear,  more  particularly  an  interesting  child,  called  Mig- 
non,  whom  Wilhelm,  by  purchase,  redeems  from  the  cruel  hands 
of  the  master  of  an  itinerant  company  of  rope  dancers.  We  do 
not  remember  even  to  have  met  with  a  delineation  of  human 
character,  in  which  the  mysterious  and  the  natural :  the  sombre 
and  the  tender  are  mingled  in  such  striking  proportions.  Me- 
lancholy, deep  consoling  melancholy,  fed  with  indistinct  recol- 
lections of  joys  that  may  never  return ;  gratitude  and  love,  urg- 
ing on  jealousy,  tempered  by  a  respect  that  deprives  it  of  utte- 
rance, and  turns  all  its  fires  inward  upon  itself  for  its  own  de- 
struction. It  is  a  being,  whose  features  are  separately  known 
to  as,  but  here,  by  an  eclectic  anatomy  of  all  the  deep  and  strong 
lines  of  mortal  passion,  they  are  blended  in  one  overpowering 
whole.  The  introduetion  of  this  most  interesting  object  is  ma- 
naged with  surprising  art  :— 


—  **  he,  Wilhelm,  was  going  up  stairs  to  his  chamber,  when  a 
young  creature  sprang  against  him  and  attracted  his  attention.    A  short 
waistcoat  mih  slasliM  Spanish  sleeves,  tight  trowsers  withpufi. 
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looked  rerv  pretty  on  the  child.  Its  lonf  black  hair  was  cuiled  and 
wound  in  locks  and  plaits  about  the  head.  He  looked  at  the  figure  with 
astonishment,  and  could  not  determine  whether  to  take  it  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl.  However,  he  decided  for  the  latter ;  and  as  the  child  ran  by,  be 
took  her  up  in  his  arms,  bade  her  good  day,  and  asked  her  to  whom  she 
belonged,  though  he  easily  perceived  that  she  must  be  a  member  of  the 
vaulting  and  dancing  company  lately  arrived.  She  viewed  him  with  a 
dark,  sharp  side-look  as  she  pushed  herself  out  of  his  arms^  and  ran  into 
the  kitchen  without  making  any  answer.**  Vol.  i.  p.  101, 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Wilhelm  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  looking  at  her.  His  eyes 
and  his  heart  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  mysterious  condition  of 
this  being.  He  reckoned  her  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
her  body  was  well  formed,  only  her  limbs  gave  promise  of  a  stronger 
growth,  or  else  announced  a  stunted  one.  Her  countenance  was  not 
regular  but  striking ;  her  brow  full  of  mystery ;  her  nose  extiemelj 
beautiful ;  her  mouth,  although  it  seemed  too  closely  shut  for  one  of  her 
age,  and  though  she  often  threw  it  aside,  had  an  air  of  frankness,  and 
was  very  lovely.  Her  brownish  complexion  could  scucely  be  discerned 
through  the  paint.  This  form  stamped  itself  deeply  in  Wilhehn's  soul ; 
he  kept  k>oking  at  her  eamesdy,  and  forgot  the  present  scene  in  the 
multitude  of  bis  reflections.  Pbilina  [of  whom  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  presendy]  waked  him  from  his  half  dream,  by  holding  out 
the  remainder  of  her  sweetmeats  to  the  child,  and  giving  her  a  sign  to 
go  away.  She  made  her  little  bow  as  formerly,  and  darted  like  light- 
ning through  the  door."  Vol.  i.  pp.  129-131. 

This  mysterious  being,  from  her  first  introduction,  possesses 
herself  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart.  Yet  such  is  the  wonder- 
ful ability  with  which  the  character  is  managed,  that  it  is 
grouped  among  others  with  all  the  skill  of  ancient  art.  It  has 
its  place,  and  that  a  prominent  one,  but  it  does  not  throw  the 
rest  into  insignificance  and  shade.  Although  on  this  world,  she 
seems  not  to  be  of  it.  Every  thing  in  her  thoughts,  her  feelings, 
her  language,  her  gestures  and  motions,  seems  as  if  she  floated 
over  the  earth,  rather  than  touched  it.  She  had  long  been  pre- 
paring herself  for  some  exhibition  of  her  gratitude  for  Wilhelm, 
and  the  following  is  the  mode  which  she  took  of  expressing  it. 
Whether  we  regard  its  conception  or  its  execution,  it  roust,  we 
think,  be  pronounced  as  nearly  faultless  as  the  power  of  genius 
could  make  it. 

**  Ifignon  had  been  waiting  for  him ;  she  lighted  him  Hip  stairs.  On 
flitting  down  the  light,  she  begged  that  he  would  allow  ber  that  evening 
to  compliment  him  with  a  piece  of  her  art.  He  would  rather  have  de» 
dined  this,  particularly  as  he  knew  not  what  it  was ;  but  be  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  any  thing  this  kind  creature  wished.  After  a  little  while 
she  again  came  in.  She  carried  a  little  carpet  below  her  arm,  which 
«he  then  spread  out  upon  the  floor.     Wilhelm  said  she  might  proceed. 
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flHie,  ihereapoDv  brought  four  caodles,  and  placed  oim  tipdn  each  eorner 
of  the  carpet.  A  littJe  hasket  of  eggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made 
her  purpose  clearer.  Carefullj  measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked 
to  and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreading  out  the  eggs  in  certain  ^gures  and 
positions ;  which  done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
bouse,  and  could  play  on  the  violin.  He  retired  with  his  instrument 
into  a  corner ;  sheiied  a  bandage  about  her  eyes,  ga?e  a  signal,  and,  like 
a  piece  of  wheel-work  set  agoing,  she  began  moving  the  same  instant 
as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats  and  the  notes  of  the  tune,  with 
the  strokes  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

**  Lighdy,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairlNfeadth  accuracy,  she  car- 
ried on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  between 
the  eggs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would  have 
thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one  of  them  in  pieces,  or  kick 
the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns.  By  no  means !  She  touched  no  one 
of  them,  though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes  with  all  kinds  of 
steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay.  even  with  leaps,  and  at  last  half-kneeling. 

**  Constnnt  as  the  movements  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her  course ;  and  the 
strange  music  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
dauce,  recommencing  and  again  rushing  off  as  at  first.  Wilhelm  was 
quite  led  away  by  this  singular  spectacle ;  he  forgot  his  cares ;  he  f(d- 
lowed  eveiy  movement  of  the  dear  little  creature,  and  felt  surprised  to 
see  how  finely  her  character  unfolded  itself  as  she  proceeded  in  the 
dance. 

"  Rigid,  sharp,  cold,  vehement,  and  in  soft  postures,  stately  rather 
Aan  attractive ;  such  was  the  light  in  which  it  showed  her.  At  this 
moment,  he  experienced  at  once  all  the  emotions  he  had  ever  felt  for 
Mignon.  He  longed  to  incorporate  this  forsaken  being  with  his  own 
heart ;  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  father's  love  to  awake  in 
her  the  joy  of  existence. 

**  The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with  lier 
fiiot  into  a  little  Imp,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  placed 
herself  beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  concluding  bcnr 
performance  with  a  little  bow. 

**  Wilhelm  thanked  her  for  having  executed  so  prettily  and  nnexpect- 
edly,  a  dance  he  had  long  wishnl  to  see.  He  patted  her;  waa 
sorry  she  had  tired  herself  so  much.  He  promised  her  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  to  which  she  vehemently  replied,  *  thy  colour  !*  This,  too,  he 
firomised  her,  though  not  well  knowing  what  she  roeafit  by  it.  She 
then  Ufted  up  the  eggs,  took  the  carpet  below  her  arm,  asked  if  he 
wanted  anytUng  farther,  and  skipped  out  of  the  duur.*'  Vol.  i.  pp 
139-131. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  incFined  to  subtract  anything 
from  the  eulogy  which  we  have  passed  on  the  preceding  passage, 
we  must  again  remind  them  of  the  distinction  which  we  bare 
before  had  occasion  to  insist  upon.  Whatever  is  beautiful  must 
OTentually  interest,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  what  is  in- 
teresting must  necessarily  be  pronounced  beautiful.  As  ap 
'  VOL.  lii.«-*N0.6.  48 
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exception  to  a  role,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  deformity  may  io 
some  instances  excite  more  lively  sensations  than  what  is  per- 
fect. This,  however,  is  accidental,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  permanent.  Labouring,  as  the  foregoing  passage  does,  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  translation,  we  have  striven  in  vain  to 
discover  a  circumstance  or  an  epithet,  which  we  could  wish  had 
been  omitted.  Neither  do  we  readily  perceive  anything  tliat 
could  have  been  added  to  its  simple  beauty.  It  is  a  page  from 
the  great  ^volume  of  nature,  which,  like  Sterne's  Maria,  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  men  forever ! 

But  to  proceed.  Wilhelm  and  his  new  theatrical  acquaint- 
ances engage  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,  and  in  the  course 
of  it,  are  joined  by  an  interesting  stranger.  He  was  a  man  of 
clerical  asfiect,  but  of  courtly  manners  and  refined  taste.  We 
suspect  the  recollection  of  his  friend  Herder  played  around  the 
author  as  he  designed  this  sketch.  Wilhelm  and  his  companions 
agree  to  act  an  extempore  play,  in  which  the  characters  were 
assigned,  and  the  dialogue  improvisated.  The  stranger  takes 
his  part  too,  and  at  the  conclusion,  expatiates  in  a  field  of  criti- 
cism of  no  common  order.  With  the  utmost  temper  and  sa- 
gacity, he  evinces  the  nothingness  of  those  three  talismans. 
Fate,  Chance,  Genius,  which  ignorance,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  its  incapacity,  has  invented  to  cover  its  obtuseness 
in  the  detection  of  the  real  causes  of  things.  Speaking  of  the 
exercise  in  which  the  players  liad  been  engaged,  he  says  :-— 

*^  *  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  eren  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  drawing 
men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them  by  a  circuitous  path  back  into 
themselves  again.  It  should  be  the  custom  with  eveiy  troop  of  players 
to  practise  in  this  manner ;  and  the  public  would  assuredly  be  no  loser, 
if  every  month  an  unwritten  piece  were  brought  forward ;  in  which,  of 
course,  the  players  had  prepared  themselves  by  several  rehearsals.* 

*'  *  One  should  not  then,'  replied  our  friend,  *  consider  an  extempore 
piece  as,  strictly  speaking,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but 
as  a  piece,  of  which  the  plan,  action  and  division  of  the  scenes  were 
given,  the  filling  up  of  all  this  being  left  to  the  player/ 

«« « Quite  right,'  said  the  stranger ;  *  and  in  regard  to  this  very  filling 
up  such  a  piece,  were  the  players  once  trained  to  these  performances, 
would  profit  greatly.  Not  in  regard  to  the  mere  words,  it  is  true ;  for 
by  a  careful  selection  of  these,  the  studious  writer  may  certainly  adorn 
his  work ;  but  in  regard  to  the  gestures,  looks,  exclamations,  and  every 
thing  of  that  nature ;  in  short,  to  the  mute  and  half  mute  play  of  the 
dialogue,  which  seems  by  degrees  fading  away  among  us  altogether. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  players  in  Germany,  whose  bodies  figure  what 
they  think  and  feel ;  who,  by  their  silence,  their  delays,  their  looks, 
their  slight  gmcefiil  movpraents,  can  prepare  the  audience  for  a  speech. 
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aad  hj  a  pleasant  sort  of  pantomime,  combine  the  pauaes  of  the  dia* 
lo|^e  with  the  general  whole ;  hut  such  a  practice  as  this,  co-operating 
with  a  happy  natural  turn,  and  training  it  to  compete  with  the  author, 
ii  far  from  being  so  habitual  as,  for  the  comfort  of  play-going  people, 
were  to  be  desired.* 

**  *  But  will  not  a  happy  natural  turn,*  said  Wilhelm,  *  as  the  first  and 
the  last  requisite,  of  itself  conduct  the  player,  Uke  erery  other  artist, 
nay,  perhaps  %yferj  other  man,  to  the  lofty  mark  he  aims  at  V 

**  *  The  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end  it  may  well  be ; 
bat,  in  the  middle,  many  things  will  still  be  wanting  to  an  artist,  if  in« 
struction,  and  early  instruction  too,  have  not  previously  made  that  of 
him,  which  be  was  meant  to  be :  and,  perhaps,  for  the  man  of  genius,  it 
is  worse  in  this  respect,  than  for  the  man  possessed  of  only  common 
capabilities ;  the  one  may  much  more  easily  be  misinstructed,  and  be 
driven  far  more  violently  into  false  courses,  than  the  other.* 

^  *  But,*  said  Wilhehn,  *  will  not  genius  save  itself,  not  heal  the 
wounds  which  itself  has  inflicted  V 

**  *  Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  with  great  difficulty,*  said  the 
other,  *  or,  perhaps,  not  at  alL  Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  conquer 
the  first  impressions  of  his  youth.  If  he  has  grown  up  in  enviable  free- 
dom, surrounded  with  beautiful  and  noble  objects,  in  constant  intercourse 
with  worthy  men ;  if  his  masters  have  taught  him  what  he  needed  first 
10  know  for  comprehending  what  remained  more  easily ;  if  he  has  never 
learned  anything  which  he  requires  to  unlearn  ;  if  his  operations  have 
been  so  guided,  that  altering  any  of  his  habits,  be  can  more  easily  pro- 
duce what  is  excellent  in  future ;  then  such  a  one  will  lead  a  purer, 
more  perfect  and  happier  life  than  another  man  who  has  wasted  the 
force  of  his  youth  in  opposition  and  error.  A  great  deal  is  said  and 
written  about  education ;  yet  I  meet  with  veiy  few  who  can  comprehend 
and  transfer  to  practice  the  simple  yet  vast  idea,  which  includes  within 
itself  all  others  connected  with  the  subject.* 

*'  *  That  may  well  be  true,'  said  Wilhelm,  *  for  the  generality  of  men 
are  limited  enough  in  their  conceptions  to  suppose  that  eveiy  other 
should  be  fashioned  by  education  according  to  the  pattern  of  themselves, 
Happy  then  are  those  whom  fate  takes  charge  of,  and  educates  accord- 
ing to  their  several  natures  !* 

*'  *  Fate,*  said  the  other  smiling,  *  is  an  excellent  but  most  expensive 
schoolmaster.  In  all  cases,  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  reason  of  a 
human  tutor.  Fate,  for  whose  wisdom  I  entertain  all  imaginable  reve- 
rence, often  finds  in  chance,  by  which  it  works,  an  instrument  not  over- 
manageable.  At  least,  the  latter  very  seldom  seems  to  execute  precisely 
and  correctly,  what  the  former  had  determined.' 

" '  You  seem  to  express  a  very  singular  opinion,'  said  Wilhelm. 

*'  *  Not  at  all,*  replied  the  other.  '  Most  part  of  what  happens  in 
the  world  confirms  my  opinion.  Do  not  many  incidents  at  their  com- 
mencement shew  some  mighty  meaning,  and  generally  terminate  in 
something  paltry  V 

*  You  mean  to  jest.' 

*  And  as  to  what  concerns  the  individual  man,'  pursued  the  other, 
*  is  it  not  so  with  this  likewise  1    Supppse  Fate  had  appointed  one  to  be 
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•  ipood  plajer;  and  whj  should  it  not  provide  us  with  good  plafen  as 
well  as  with  other  good  things  t  Chance  would  conduct  the  joiilh  iato 
#ome  puppet-show  perhaps,  where,  at  such  an  earljr  age,  be  could  ocit 
Iielp  taking  interest  in  what  was  tasteless  and  despicable,  reckonini^ 
insipidities  endurable  or  even  pleasing,  and  thus  comipting  and  nu** 
directing  his  primary  impiesssions ;  impressions  which  can  nerer  be 
effaced,  and  whose  influence^  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  ding  to  as  in 
some  degree  to  the  very  last.' 

***What  makes  you  think  of  puppet*sbows,*  said  Wilhelnii,  *aot 
without  some  oonstematioo.* 

'^  'It  was  an  accidental  instance,  if  it  does  not  please  you,  we  shall 
take  another.  Suppose  Fate  had  appointed  any  one  to  be  a  great 
painter,  and  it  pleased  Chance  that  he  should  pass  his  youth  in  sooty 
hata,  in  bams  and  stables ;  do  you  think  that  suck  a  man  would  ever  be 
aUe  to  «ndt  himself  to  purity,  lo  nobleness,  to  freedom  of  soull  The 
iMie  keetdy  he  may  in  his  youth  have  seised  on  the  impure,  and  tried 
in  his  own  manner  to  ennoble  it^^be  moro  powerfully,  ia  the  remainder 
ef  hie  life,  wiU  it  be  revenged  on  him;  because,while  he  wae  endeavouring 
to  ponquer  it,  his  whok  being  has  become  inseparably  combined  with 
it.  Whoever  spends  his  eariy  years  in  mean  and  pitiful  society,  thougli 
al  aa  after  period,  will  yet  constaiidy  look  back  with  kmging  towaida 
that  which  be  enjoyed  of  oM,  and  which  has  left  its  impression  blended 
with  the  memory  of  all  his  young  and  anreturning  pleasures.*  *'  VoL  L 
pp.  155-138. 

This,  after  all,  ia  only  another  form  of  the  solemn  coofeeaioa 
and  admonition  of  all  great  wita*  It  ii  Horace's  qmf  temdf 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  even  to  Prior,  who  had  been  a  repre- 
aentative  of  crowned  heads,  and  which  Byron,  with  increased 
energy,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  justice,  fixed  upon  the  Bloom- 
fields  and  Blacketts,  of  recent  celebrity.  So  much  for  genius, 
which  is  not  more  wonderful  than  other  births,  except  that  the 
labour  ia  more  gradual,  and  that  we  cannot  trace  up  the  history 
of  the  case  to  the  first  pangs  of  parturition. 

Wilhelm  has  a  great  contest  with  himself  about  the  prv^iety 
of  quitting  his  new  acquaintances,  and  returning  to  his  home 
and  his  duties.  A  kiss  or  two,  however,  and  a  volley  of  raillery 
from  a  lively  and  beautiful  theatrical  coquette,  throw  a  world 
of  conftision  into  his  resolutions. 

— *— **  *  I  must  go,'  he  exclaimed ;  *  I  will  go.*  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  felt  greatly  moved.  Bfipion  came  in  and  asked, 
whether  she  might  help  to  undress  him  t  Her  manner  was  still  and 
shy ;  it  had  grieved  her  deeply  to  be  se  abrupdy  dismissed  by  him 
before. 

**  Nothing  h  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  whidi 
has  been  nursed  in  silence,  or  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  and  which 
at  last  comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveab  itself  to  him  who  has 
formeriy  considered  it  of  small  account.    The  bod  which  has  been 
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oloaed  fo  loBf  and  firmlj,  was  now  ripe  to  Irani  its  swathingf ,  and 
Willielni's  beaitomild  never  bava  been  readier  to  welcome  tbe  impf^- 
aionn  of  affection. 

**  She  stood  before  bim,  and  noticed  bis  disquietude.  '  Master/  she 
criedy  *  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Hignon  V  '  Dear  lit- 
tle creature/  said  he,  taking  her  hands,  *  thou  too  art  part  of  mj  anxie- 
ties, I  must  go/  She  looked  at  his  eyes,  glistening  with  restrained  tears ; 
and  knelt  down  with  ▼ehemenoe  before  him.  He  kept  her  hands  ^  she 
laid  her  head  upon  bis  knees,  and  remained  quite  stilL  He  played  with 
her  hair,  patted  her,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  continued  motion- 
lese  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  be  felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  move- 
ment in  her,  which  began  very  softly,  and  then  by  degrees  with  inereas 
inp  violence  diffused  itsielf  over  all  her  frame.  *  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  V 
cried  he;  *what  ails  tbeeT  She  raised  up  her  little  head,  looked  at 
him,  and  all  at  once  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance 
of  one  repressing  the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  sbe  fell 
upon  his  breast :  be  pressed  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her.  Sbe  re- 
plied not  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  by  any  motion  whatever.  Sbe 
held  firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  onoe  gave  a  ciy ,  which  was 
accompanied  bj  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body*  She  started  up 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  joint.  It 
wae  an  excruciating  moment !  *  My  child  V  cried  be,  raising  her  up, 
and  clasping  her  fast ;  *  my  child,  what  ails  thee  V  The  palpitations 
continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  over  all  the  lax  and  powerless  limbs; 
she  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms.  All  at  once  she  again  became 
quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal  agony ;  and  soon 
with  a  new  vehemence,  all  her  frame  became  once  more  aUve;  and  she 
threw  herself  about  his  neck,  like  a  bent  spring  that  is  closing;  while  in 
her  soul,  as  it  were,  a  scrong  rent  took  place,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  atrsam  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  eyes  into  his  bosom.  He  held  her 
fait  She  wept,  and  no  tongue  can  express  the  force  of  those  tears.  Her 
long  hair  had  loosened,  and  was  hanging  down  before  her ;  it  seemed  as 
if  her  whole  being  was  melting  incessantly  into  a  brook  of  tears.  Her  ri 
gid  limbs  were  again  become  relaxed,  her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  it- 
self forth,  in  the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment.  Wilhelm  was  afraid 
she  would  dissolve  in  his  arms,  and  leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp. 
He  held  her  faster  and  faster.  *  M  v  child  !'  cried  he,  *  my  child !  thou 
art  indeed  mine,  if  that  word  can  indeed  comfort  thee,  Thoa  art  mine  i 
1  wiU  keep  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee  !*  Her  tears  continued  flow- 
ing. At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  faint  ghidness  shone  upon  her  face. 
*Ny  fether!*  cried  she,  *  thou  wilt  not  forsake  me  1  Wilt  be  my  father  1 
I  am  thy  chiki !' "    Vol.  i.  pp.  l62, 164. 

This  is  a  high-wrought  and  exquisitely  finished  picture.  A 
whirlwind  of  emotions,  rushing  from  all  the  portals  of  the  heart, 
and  ending  in  an  agony  of  utterance,  that  rescues  the  patient 
from  destruction,  without  stilling  the  impetuosity  of  the  tempest. 
Excellence  like  this  is  attainable  only  by  long  and  persevering 
eflbrta,  and  by  touch  graduaHy  added  to  touch,  until  the  whole 
Mend  into  the  mellow  nue  of  ripeness. 
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Unwilling  as  we  are,  our  limits  admonish  us  that  it  is  time  to 
dismiss  poor  Mignon.  Still  we  cannot  part  without  adding  the 
address  of  this  daughter  of  the  sunny  South  to  the  myrtle  bowers 
and  glistening  skies  of  her  own  loved  and  lamented  Italy. 

^  Know*8t  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon  trees  bloom  1 
Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thickets  gloom  ? 
Where  a  wind  e?er  soft  from  the  blue  hea?*n  blows, 
And  the  groves  are  of  laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  rose  t 
Rnow*sttbouitt 

Thither!  O  thither, 
My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turretted  walls. 

Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  rast  are  the  halls? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild, 

As  if  thinking :  *  Why  thus  did  they  use  thee,  poor  child  V 

Know*st  thou  it  t 

Thither!  O thither. 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  diee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  cloud  covered  arch. 
Where  the  mules  among  mist,  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 
In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood ; 
The  rent  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it  1 

Thither!  O thither, 
Our  way  leadeth :  Father !  O  come  let  us  go  !*'— Vol.  i.  p.  165. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  add  the  author's  own  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  song  should  be  sung.  It  is  (bund  in  the 
page  next  to  that  which  we  have  quoted. 

The  theatrical  corps  repair  to  the  castle  of  the  Count  von  C. 
an  eccentric  old  nobleman,  with  a  dash  of  religious  melancholy. 
Various  scenes  of  many-coloured  life  occur  there.  The  art  ex- 
hibited in  the  development  of  many  of  these  must  extort  the 
praise  even  of  the  most  fastidious.  We  have  much  of  mimic 
life  in  Gil  Bias,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  descriptions  of  Goethe 
have  any  thing  to  fear  on  comparison  with  those  of  our  old  fa- 
vourite Le  Sage.  In  range  of  observation  the  former  is  equal 
to  the  latter,  whilst  in  deep  intelligence  of  the  principles  of  art, 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  he  is  far  superior.  Drath 
of  feeling  is  likewise  a  quality  in  which  the  French  writer  makea 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  the  German.  In  scenes  of  vivacity, 
however,  the  latter  has  much  to  contend  with  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  his  native  language.  French  is  the  idiom  par  excellenee 
of  all  those,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  desire  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  copiousness  of  unrestrained  colloquy,  and  who  pre- 
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for  what  is  brilliant  and  aaperficial,  to  what  is  massive  and  deep. 
Aocordiogljt  to  the  sayers  of  good  things,  it  presents  temptations, 
which  are  almost  irresistible.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  would 
wield  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  German,  must  have  pierced 
through  the  outward  crust  of  things,  and  have  reached  the  pe* 
tennial  springs  of  thought. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  like  Werther,  has  been  accused  of  immoral 
tendency ;  chiefly,  however,  by  a  class  of  philosophers  who  can 
descry  no  safe-guard  for  virtue,  except  in  an  absolute  ignorance 
of  all  temptation.  Such  qualms  savour  but  little  of  that  sagacity 
Which,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  human  purposes,  discerns  the 
solid  pillars  of  virtue,  resting  on  the  imperishable  foundations  of 
society.  It  is  only  because  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  mi* 
aery,  are  natural  allies,  that  as  critics,  we  blame  the  writer,  who 
is,  at  once  so  derelict  in  taste  and  in  morals,  as  to  overlook  or 
sever  this  necessary  connexion.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  usual  conjunction,  but  such  cases  will  always  be  placed  by 
a  writer  of  genius,  in  their  proper  point  of  view.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  there  is  an  instance  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  had  gone 
a  line  or  two  from  the  direct  course,  under  the  influence  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances  operating  upon  a  susceptible  heart  and  an 
excitable  imagination.  A  zealot  might  have  eulogized  the  poetic 
justice  of  the  piece  had  she  been  made  to  perish  under  a  moun- 
tain of  misery,  or  even  been  cast  into  a  Tophet  of  scornful  eyes 
and  slanderous  tongues.  Our  author,  true  to  nature,  interposes 
a  fortunate  accident:  virtue  regains  her  empire,  and  the  sever* 
est  punishment  is  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  betrays  through 
its  transparency,  self-esteem,  a  little  diminished,  yet  supported 
by  reflection  upon  the  state  of  comparative  equanimity  enjoyed, 
as  contrasted  with  the  anguish  which  had  been  escaped.  Virtue 
and  truth  must  forever  radiate  to  a  comipon  centre,  and  taste  is 
alike  violated,  and  happiness  equally  jeoparded,  whenever  the 
tale  of  human  life  is  travestied,  whether  by  the  trembling  hand 
of  the  weak,  but  well-intentioned,  or  by  the  reckless  dash  of  the 
profligate  and  the  thoughtless.  To  see  life  as  it  really  is,  pre- 
sents the  most  subtile  panacea  that  could  be  applied  for  the  cure 
of  its  sins  and  follies,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  their  attend- 
ant distresses. 

We  hasten  to  the  fourth  Book.  It  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  criticisms  of  the  stage.  Circumstances,  which  took 
place  early  in  the  author's  life,  were  calculated  to  give  him  great 
insight  into  every  thing  which  appertains,  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  to  the  drama.  No  where  in  the  same  compass  can 
more,  or  more  excellent  instruction  on  the  subject  be  found.-^ 
Like  every  true  lover  of  nature,  Goethe  is  enthusiastically 
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Shakspearian.  In  the  chapter  of  this  book,  there  ocean  a  de» 
liaeatioD  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  traced  with  petX  acute-* 
Dess,  and  painted  in  very  forcible  coloure.  The  admiration  of 
all  nations,  and  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  man, 
Hamlet  yet  remains  an  enigma  to  critics  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  players.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr*  Hazlitt  is  right, 
when  he  asserts  that  no  impersonation  of  this  wonderful  charac- 
ter, which  he  has  witnessed,  has  afforded  a  correct  exposition  of 
it.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  that  gentleman's  suggestion  be  an^ 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  describes  the  Prince  of  Denmark  aa 
a  barren  speculatist,  new  to  life,  without  experience  and  with- 
out purpose*  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  half  a  dozen  words 
added  to  the  title,  would  make  manifest  every  thing  that  is  ob- 
scure in  it.  Suppose  we  entitle  it — '*  Hamlet**—-*'  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, that  should  have  been  King,  and  was  not."  **  There's 
the  rub.*'  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  a  mind  framed  in 
the  loftiest  mould,  alive  to  every  generous  purpose,  and  trained 
by  study  for  an  eminence,  from  which  be  is  hurled  forever,  jost 
as  his  foot  had  reached  the  first  step  in  the  ascent.  The  throne 
of  Denmark  was  elective,  and  Hamlet's  hope  of  the  crown  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  continuance  of  his  father's  Kfe.  What  a 
withering  desolation,  to  be  reared  for  one  sole  employment, 
and  that  the  employment  of  a  King,  and  to  find  the  occii- 
pation  clean  gone,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  begun  to  feel 
himself  fit  to  exercise  it.  Where  was  rhe  commutation ;  where 
the  refuge,  except  in  death,  and  even  not  there,  to  a  mind  fullj 
persuaded  that  ''  the  Everlasting  had  not  filed  his  canon  'gainst 
eelf«slaughter."  In  a  mind  unruffled,  the  ghost  would  have  pro- 
duced but  a  transient,  though  vivid  impression.  In  a  magaxine  of 
combustibles,  it  was,  however,  sure  to  effect  an  explosion.  With 
■%  strong  sense  of  duty,  und  with  a  heart  naturally  endowed  with 
the  blandest  affections,  he  feels  the  truth,  which  he  is  afraid  to 
express,  even  to  himself,  that  his  mother  had  been  accessorj  in 
the  frustration  of  his  hopes.  His  mother's  marriage  bad  but  too 
deeply  convinced  him,  that  his  uncle  was 

"  A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.'^ 

His  popularity  too,  made  him  feel  that  his  situation  was  inse- 
cure, as  it  placed  him  **too  much  in  the  sun"  to  suit  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  The  whole  play,  particularly  the  incident  of  the 
pi|)e,  shows  that  he  apprehended  himself  to  be  surrounded  by 
spies.     Indeed  his  treatment  of  Ophelia  does  not  admit  of  satis- 

•  The  oommenti  of  Haomer,  Steevens,  «l  idgtnut  omne,  upon  thes^  oassAees.  are 
4nere  word  cetchiDgs.  ?-      s    • 
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factory  explaoation  upon  any  other  supposition.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  more  natural  than  to  suspect  the  daughter  of  the  heart* 
less  courtier  Polonius,  at  a  time  when  the  state  manners  rendered 
a  daughter  little  more  than  an  instrument  to  Swerve  the  purposes 
of  a  father^s  ambition.  What  a  concentration  of  wretchedness, 
to  have  a  mind  bursting  with  horrid  forms  and  mighty  purposes, 
and  awful  misgivings,  and  to  dare  to  disburthen  his  sorrows  only 
in  soliloquy  to  the  air,  itself  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  in  such  a  strait,  than  to 
exclaim  i 


«« O !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !** 

Goethe*s  notion  of  this  diaracter  is  not  so  explicit  as  that  which 
we  have  attempted  to  develope,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  views,  and  is  in  the  main  strikingly  just,  and  eloquently 
written. 

^  Y(Ni  all  know  (says  Wilhelm)  Shakspears*s  incomparable  Hamlet : 
oar  puMie  reading  of  it  at  the  Castle,  yielded  every  one  of  us  the  great* 
est  satisfaction.  On  that  occasion  we  proposed  to  act  the  pieoe ;  and 
I,  not  knowing  what  I  undertook,  engaged  to  play  the  Prince's  part.-^ 
This  I  conceived  that  i  was  studying,  while  I  began  to  get  by  heart  the 
strongest  passages,  the  soliloquies,  and  those  scenes  in  which  force  of 
soul,  vehemence  and  elevation  of  feeling  have  the  freest  scope ;  where 
the  agitated  heart  is  allowed  to  display  itself  with  touching  expressive- 
ness." 

**  I  further  conceived  that  I  was  penetrating  quite  into  the  spirit  of 
the  character,  while  I  endeavoured  to  take  upon  myself  the  load  of  deep 
melancholy  under  which  my  protot3rpe  was  labouring,  and  in  this  hu- 
mour to  pursue  him  through  the  stmnge  lab3rrinths  or  his  caprices  and 
his  singularities.  Thus  learning,  thus  prectisiog,  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
should  by  and  by  bec<mie  one  person  with  mv  hero. 

*'  But  the  further  I  advanced,  the  more  difficult  did  it  become  for  me 
to  form  any  image  of  the  whole,  in  its  general  bearings;  till  at  last  this 
seemed  to  me  almost  impossible.  I  next  went  thtough  the  piece  entire- 
ly and  all  at  once  ;  but  here  also  I  found  much  that  I  could  not  away 
with.  At  one  time  the  characters,  at  another  time  the  manner  of  dis- 
playing them  seemed  inconsistent ;  and  I  almost  despaired  of  finding 
any  general  tint,  in  which  I  mi^t  present  my  whole  part  in  all  its 
shadings  and  variations.  Id  such  devious  paths  I  toiled,  and  wandered 
long  in  vain ;  till  at  length  a  hope  arose,  that  I  might  reach  my  aim  in 
quite  a  new  way. 

"  I  set  about  investigating  every  trace  of  Hamlet^s  character,  as  it  had 
shown  itself  before  his  fatror's  death.  I  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
what  in  it  was  independent  of  this  mournful  e?ent ;  independent  of  the 
terrible  events  that  followed ;  and  what  most  probably  the  young  man 
would  have  been,  had  no  such  Uiings  occurred. 
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**  Soft,  and  from  a  DoUe-  stem,  this  roTal  flower  had  sprung  up  voder 
the  immediate  influenoei  of  majesty;  the  idea  of  moral  rectitude  with 
that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  the  dignified,  to- 
gether with  the  consciousness  of  him  birth,  had  in  him  been  unfolded 
aimultaneouslj.  He  was  a  prince,  by  birth  a  prince  ;  and  he  widied  to 
i:eign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruction.  Pleas- 
ing in  form,  poUwed  by  nature,  courteous  from  the  heart,  he  was  meant 
to  be  the  pattern  of  youth,  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

^  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  lo?e  of  Ophelia  was  a  still  pre- 
sentiment  of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  accomplishments  was 
not  entirely  bis  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and  inflamed  by  praise 
bestowed  on  others  for  excelling  in  than.  Pure  in  sentiment,  he  knew 
dM  honourable  minded,  and  could  prise  tlie  rest,  which  an  upright  spi- 
rit tastes  on  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  To  a  certain  degree  be  had  learned 
to  discern  and  value  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
mem,  tbe  rulcar  was  oftnsiTe  to  him ;  and  if  hatred  could  take  root  in 
his  tender  soul,  it  was  only  so  for  as  to  make  him  properiy  despise  the 
folse  and  chaogefol  insects  of  a  court,  and  play  with  them  in  easy  scorn. 
He  was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  bis  conduct,  neither  pleased  with 
idleness,  nor  too  violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  an  uni- 
versity he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  mora  mirth 
of  humour  than  of  heart;  he  was  a  good  companion-— pliant,  couiteousY 
discreet,  and  able  to  forf^  and  forgive  an  injury ;  yet  never  dble  to  unite 
himself  with  Uiose  who  overstept  tb»  limits  %k  the  right,  the  good  and  the 
becoming."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22. 

The  observations  on  this  play  are  again  taken  up  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter;  but  the  general  substance  has  been  already 
given. 

Philina,  the  gidcly>  the  gay,  yet  not  unfeeling  coquette,  and 
Aurelia,  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  passion,  which  her  lofty  spirit 
will  not  permit  her  to  forget,  seem  to  have  engaged  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  author's  care.  From  their  very  nature,  however, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  tell  well  in  extracts,  which  must  be 
quite  incongruous  and  unintelligible,  without  a  world  more  of 
explanation,  than  we  have  time  or  inclination  to  give. 

The  mental  alienation  of  the  old  harper,  in  reality  the  fother 
of  Mignon,  by  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  an  unknown  sister, 
whose  whole  story  is  given  in  the  sequel  with  dreadful  truth, 
gives  occasion  for  introducing  some  striking  observations  on  in- 
sanity. They  indicate  tbe  vigour  of  a  mmd,  familiar  with  al- 
most every  subject,  and  capable  of  delivering  a  valuable  opinion 
upon  any  which  it  thinks  proper  to  canvass. 

**  ^  Except  physical  derangements,*  observed  the  clergyman,  *  which 
often  place  insuperable  difficulties  in  tbe  way,  and  in  ragard  to  which  I 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  a  wise  physician,  the  means  of  curing  mad- 
ness seem  to  me  extremely  suuple.    They  are  the  very  means  by  which 
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yoa  hinder  sane  persons  from  becoming  mad.  Airaken  their  actiTi^ ; 
aeeustom  them  to  order ;  bring  them  to  see  that  they  hold  their  being 
and  their  fate  in  common  with  many  millions ;  that  extraordinary  ta- 
lents* the  highest  happiness,  the  deepest  misery,  are  but  slight  variations 
from  the  general  destiny :  in  this  way,  no  insanity  will  enter ;  or,  if  it 
has  entered,  will  gradually  disappear.  I  hare  portioned  out  the  old 
man*s  hours ;  he  gires  lessons  to  some  children  on  the  harp ;  he  labours 
in  the  garden ;  he  is  already  much  more  cheerful.  He  wishes  to  enjoy 
the  cabbages  he  plants;  my  son,  to  whom  in  case  of  death  he  has  be- 
queathed his  harp,  he  is  ardent  to  instruct,  that  the  boy  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  his  inheritance.  I  baye  said  hot  little  to  him,  as  a  clergy- 
man, about  his  wild  mysterious  scruples ;  but  a  busy  life  brings  on  many 
incidents,  that  ere  long  he  must  feel  how  true  it  is,  that  doubt  of  any 
kind  can  be  remoTed  only  by  activity.  I  go  softly  to  work ;  yet  if  I 
could  get  his  beard  and  hood  removed,  I  should  reckon  it  a  weighty 
point ;  for  nothing  more  exposes  us  to  madness  than  distinguishing  our- 
selves from  others,  and  nothing  more  eontributes  to  maintain  our  com- 
mon sense  than  Uving  in  the  universal  way  with  multitudes  of  men.— 
Alas !  how  much  there  is  in  education,  in  our  social  constitutions,  to 
prepare  us  and  our  children  for  insanity."*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  175, 176. 

Our  readers  would  form  a  most  incorrect  and  unworthy  opiq- 
ion  of  the  work  before  us,  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  suppose 
that  such  passages  as  that  just  quoted,  were  mere  appendages ; 
the  baubles  of  a  fertile  mind,  exhibited  with  the  ostentation  of 
a  savage.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation,  of  any  kind,  intro- 
duced, that  does  not  fall  into  the  natural  current  of  association, 
and  that  the  reader,  when  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive, does  not  acknowledge  to  conduce  to  the  combined  effect  of 
the  whole.  In  the  present  instance,  whilst  Wilhelm  is  discours- 
ing with  the  clergyman  and  his  friend  the  physician  concerning 
insanity,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  gradually  undergoing  a  pre^ 
paration  for  the  denouement  of  the  piece. 

** '  For  man,*  he  (the  physician)  used  to  say,  *  there  is  but  one  mis- 
fortune ;  when  some  idea  lays  hold  of  him,  which  exerts  no  influence 
on  active  life,  or  still  more,  which  withdraws  him  from  it.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,*  continued  he,  on  this  occasion,  *  I  have  such  a  case  before 
me;  it  concerns  a  rich  and  noble  couple ;  and  hitherto  has  baffled  all 
my  skill*  The  afiair  belongs,  in  part,  to  your  department,  worthy  pas- 
tor ;  and  your  friend  here  will  forbear  to  mention  it  again.* 

**  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  nobleman,  some  persons  of  the  house,  in 
a  frolic  not  entirely  commendable,  disguised  a  young  man  in  the  mas- 
ter*s  clothes.  The  lady  was  to  be  imfiosed  upon  by  this  deception :  and 
although  it  was  described  to  me  as  nothing  but  a  joke,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  lead  this  noble  and  most  amiable  lady 
from  the  path  of  honour.  Her  husband,  however,  unexpectedly  le- 
tams,  enters  bis  chamber ;  thinks  he  sees  his  spirit ;  and  from  that 
tune  &Us  into  amelancholy  temper,firmly  beiievingthathisdeath  is  near. 
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**  *  He  kat  Mur  abttidoMd  hiwiiilf  to  aiea  iHio  fiawptr  bin  ivitk  ralt- 
gioiiB  ideas;  andl  iceiMt  how  he  is  to  be  preventod  from  gmnguMoaog 
die  Herrnhutben  with  bislady ;  and  as  he  has  no  ehikbea^  fnMA  do* 
prinnrhis  relations  of  the  chief  part  of  bis  fortune,* 

**  *  With  his  ladjl*  cried  oor  (Kend,  in  great  agitation ;  for  this  storj 
bad  affHgfated  him  eztremdy— ^ 

**  *  And  alas  !*  re|Aed  the  doctor/  who  regarded  Wilhelm's  ezclama* 
lion  only  as  the  Toice  of  a  common  sympathy;  *  this  lady  is  herself  poe* 
sessed  with  a  deeper  sorrow,  which  renders  a  remoral  from  the  wwld 
desirable  to  her  also.  The  same  young  man  was  taking  leare  of  her : 
she  was  not  cireiimspect  enough  to  hide  a  recent  inclination  towards 
him;  the  youth  grew  bolder,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  a 
larxe  portrait  of  her  husband,  which  was  set  with  diamonds,  forciblj 
against  her  breast  She  felt  a  sharp  pain,  which  gradually  went  off, 
iMfingfirst  a  litde  redness,  then  no  trace  at  aU.  As  a  man,  1  am  con- 
▼inced  that  she  has  nothing  more  with  which  she  can  re|NX>ach  herself 
in  this  affiiir ;  as  a  physician,  I  am  certain  that  this  pressure  could  not 
have  tbe  smallest  ill  eflect  Yet  she  will  not  be  persuaded  that  an  indu* 
ration  is  not  taking  place  in  the  part;  and  if  you  tiy  to  overcome  her 
notion  by  the  evidence  of  feeling,  she  maintains,  that  though  the  evil  is 
away  this  moment,  it  will  return  the  next.  She  conceives  that  the  dis- 
ease will  end  in  cancer ;  and  thus  her  youth  and  loveliness  be  altogether 
lost  to  others  and  herself.' 

** '  Wretch  that  I  am !'  cried  Wilhelm,  striking  his  brow,  and  rushing 
from  thepompany  into  the  fields.  He  had  never  felt  himself  in  such  a 
miseraUecase  before."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  178-180. 

The  *'  Confessions  of  a  fair  Saint*'  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  book.  They  are  exquisitely  written,  and  display  a  know- 
ledge of  tbe  human  heart,  particularly  as  it  appears,  when  at 
once  humbled  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  religioos  faith.  It 
is  occasionally  somewhat  mystical,  and  we  felt  at  first  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  it  as  an  unnecessary  halt  in  the  march  of  the 
narrative.  /The  marvellous  skill  with  which  it  is  coonected, 
both  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  eventsofthe  story,  have 
nevertheless  quite  pacified  our  critical  spleen.  Indeed,  (yoethe 
has  paredoflTa  large  portion  from  the  frightful  amplitude  of  our 
lion's  claws,  and  we  have  become  as  docile  as  it  becomes  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  books,  many  new  characters 
are  introduced,  and  the  whole  plot  is  unravelled  with  inimitable 
skill.  Many  of  the  events  appear  strange,  yet  the  magic  of  tbe 
author's  genius  has  managed  to  clothe  them  with  an  air  impro- 
bability. Twenty-five  years  of  increasing  reputation  warrants 
us  in  the  prediction,  that  Wilhelm  Meister  is  destined  to  a  fame 
as  lasting  as  that  of  any  work  of  genius,  which  has  ever  been 
produced.  Who  shall  say  that  the  illustrious  author  does  not 
deserve  his  immortality,  when  he  reflects  that  this  work,  the 
darling  child  of  its  parent^  engaged  fifteen  years  of  bis  beat 
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laboars  aad  nost  matured  judgment  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
Let  no  one  presume,  with  indecent  speed,  to  judge  of  such  a  pro- 
duction in  as  many  hours.  We  hare  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  form  an  opinion  of  it  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  and 
yet  under  this  disadvantage,  it  displays  beauties,  which  seem  to 
multiply  themselves  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  with 
which  we  gaze  upon  them. 


Art.  YI. — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings  and  Opinions  of  the 
Rev.  Sanwel  Parr^  L.L.  D. ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
many  cf  his  friends^  pupils  and  contemporaries.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Field.  2  vols.  8vo.   Colburn.  London.  1828. 

2.  Parriana:  or  NoUees  of  the  Rev.  Sanmd  Parr^  L. L.D. 
eoUected  from  varums  sources^  printed  and  manuscript  ^  and  m 
pmrt  written  hjf  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Vol.  1st.     Colburn.    London.  1828. 

'*EliGLAliD  has  seen  but  three  Greek  scholars,  I  mean 
real  scholars,*'  was  wont  to  say,  with  a  full  pompous  voice  and 
strong  lisp,  an  old  gentleman  arrayed  in  black  velvet,  and  an 
ample  cauliflower  wig,  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat.  ''The  first 
of  these  scholars  was  the  immortal  Bentley,  the  second  is 
Porson,  and  the  third,''  continued  he,  with  a  swelling  satisfac- 
tion that  belied  Jhis  words— "the  third,  modesty  forbids  me  to 
mention."  It  is  to  this  third  Grecian  that  we  now  introduce  our 
readers. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Parr  was  ranked  by  many  as 
*^  by  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day ;"  by  others  proclaimed 
a  second  Dr.  Johnson  ;*  and  ever  since,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  Kingdoms  has  accorded  him  a  reputation  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  for  the  most  part  taken  on  hearsay 
in  absence  of  better  proof.  His  various  claims  to  immortality 
are  at  last  fully  before  us,  and  if  we  cannot  laud  very  highly  the 
talents  and  taste  of  his  biographers,  their  industry  and  fairness 
seem  to  merit  our  confidence.    We  could,  indeed,  have  wished 

*  8se  Bewwd'i  Letttn,  ParsoiH  of  Utsntnrt^  EdiBbw||i  Bsvfow,  dfcc. 
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that  the  Memoirs  of  the  ]>octor'8  life  bj  Dr.  JohmliMie,  had 
reached  tts,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  tbejr  oouM  hare  added 
nothing  of  very  great  importance  to  the  ample  materials  fur- 
nished by  two  persons  who  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
correct  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  bom  at  Uarrow-on-the-Hill,  January 
26th,  1747.  His  father  was  firmly  attached  to  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  to  the  Pretender,  to  whom  he  lent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortune.  *^  The  son  when  a  child,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
*<  read  through  Rapin*s  History  several  times."  *^  In  studying 
the  pages  of  that  judicious  and  impartial  writer,  he  often  de* 
clared,  he  found  all  his  hereditary  prejudices  powerfully  coun- 
teracted ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  imbibed  his  first  notions 
of  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  he- 
so  ardently  embraced  and  so  strenuously  maintained  through 
his  future  life."* 

That  he  evinced  talents  at  a  very  early  age,  we  have  his  own 
testimony.  ''  He,  himself  often  observed  that  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  unfolded  very  prematurely ;  adding  too,  that  with  him 
prematurity  did  not,  as  years  advanced,  sink  into  iinbecilitj**'t 
Perhaps  it  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  ^*  he  has  sometimes  been  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  recollected  being  suckled  at  his  mother's 
breast.  He  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  though  with  an  evi- 
dent distrust  of  being  believed."  |  At  four  years  old,  ha  was 
successfully  taught  the  Latin  Grammar  by  his  fiither,  ^nd  owing, 
probably  to  this  cause,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  eora- 
mencing  very  young  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  though  he  acknowled|^  that  Scaliger,  Gib- 
bon, and  his  own  friend,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  were  splendid 
exceptions.  Mr.  Field  relates  also,  as  how  *'  the  child,"  whom 
he  sometimes  compares  to  an  in&nt  Hercules  in  the  cradle, 
mounted  upon  a  chair,  or,  perchance,  more  conspicuously  upon 
a  table,  would  spout  choice  passages  to  an  admiring  audienoe, 
or  even  extemporarily  delight  bearded  sages  with  the  fmits  of 
his  precocity. 

He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  Harrow  school,  first 
under  the  learned  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  afterwards  under  the 
more  celebrated  Dr.  Silmner,  of  whom  Sir  William  Jones  has 
left  a  beautiful  portrait.  Before  Parr  had  completed  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  arrived  at  the  first  place  in  the  first  form,  al- 
though such  men  as  Nathaniel  Brassy  Halked,  Bishop  Beonet, 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  were  his  competitors;  with  the  two  last, 
he  formed  a  friendship  that  remained  undiminished  in  their  riper 
years. 

*  Memoin,  vol.  &.  p.  &  t  Ibid.  p.  18.  t  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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JoDds,  Bennet  and  Parr  were  accustomed  to  divide  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  among  them,  and  assuming  ancient  names,  prof- 
fered to  maintain  their  fiincied  domains  against  aH  invaders. 
*'  Thus  at  one  time  it  was  agreed  that  Jones  should  be  called 
Euryalus,  King  of  Arcadia ;  Benneti  Nisus,  King  of  Argos;  and 
Parr,  Leander,  Prince  of  Abydos  and  Sestos.  Under  these  and 
similar  names,  they  held  councils,  they  wrote  memorials ;  they 
uttered  harangues ;  they  declared  war ;  they  negociated  peace ; 
whilst  some  of  their  school-fellows  consented  (very  complai- 
•antly)  to  be  styled  barbarians."*  Hence  these  lads  of  thirteen, 
before  putting  on  long*tailed  coats,  "  must  have  acquired,"  as 
Mr.  Field  very  seriously  and  sapiently  observes,  '*  just  ideas  of 
international  law  and  civil  government,"  without  the  trouble  of 
poring  over  Pufiendorf  or  Grotius.  The  three  also  studied  logic 
together,  and  practised  themselves  in  syllogystic  disputation. 
Metaphysics  too  engaged  their  attention ;  but  here  Episcopal 
Bennet  and  Oriental  Jones  toiled  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  the 
eagle  flight  of  Parr.  '*  In  truth,"  said  he,  and  who  knew  better, 
**  I  was  often  engaged  in  diving  into  the  depths  or  unravelling 
the  intricacies  of  subjects,  which  they,  at  that  time,  could  not 
eomprehend."f  The  friends  too,  frequently  imitated  the  style 
of  difierent  authors,  as  Phalaris,  Hervey,  Swift,  Addison  or 
Johnson.  In  after  life,  he  attributed  his  facility  in  extempore 
preaching,  to  his  contests  with  his  two  talented  rivals  at 
Harrow*! 

In  1761,  the  father  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  an  apothecary  and 
aurgeon,  thinking  his  son's  classical  acquirements  sufficient  for 
the  medical  profession,  took  him  from  his  darling  studies,  and 
set  him  to  mixing  medicines,  and  to  witness  with  trembling 
nerves,  that  often  met  the  stern  animadversions  of  the  veteran, 
the  scientific  gashes  of  the  healing  art.  Whether  these  terrific 
exhibitions  of  chirurgical  skill,  or  the  bad  Latin  of  the  prescrip- 
tions, deterred  our  neophyte,  we  know  not ;  but  at  all  events, 
he  took  little  liking  to  the  calling  of  his  progenitor.  The  elder 
Parr  one  day  handed  him  a  prescription,  in  which  the  son  de- 
tected a  grammatical  arrangement,  unwarranted  by  any  good 
classical  authority,  and  with  suitable  gravity^  pointed  out  the 
unpardonable  blunder.  "  Sam !  damn  the  language  of  the  pre- 
scription," exclaimed  the  angry  apothecary,  '*  make  the  mix- 
ture."^ His  time,  meanwhile,  was  not  lost  from  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Ascertaining  every  day  the  lesson  which  the  head 
class  was  reeitiiq^,  whilst  engaged  in  preparing  the  pill  or 

**  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  t  Ibid.  p.  88.  t  Ibid.  p.  ]  19.^Parriana,  80. 

i  Ptniaas,  153— Meaiojn,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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poanding  with  the  pestle*  be  kept  his  book  open  before  him,  and 
afterwards  would  receive  the  remarks  of  Dn  Sumnery  from 
Jones  or  Bennet.  Moreover,  be  read  and  studied  by  bimaelf 
many  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  with  the  best  oommentators 
be  could  procure,  and  continued  his  metaphysical  studies  in  the 
pages  of  De  Crousaz,  Locke,  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  practised 
in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
own  language,  besides  other  things,  wrote  two  series  of  Essays, 
which  by  the  bye  were  never  published,  and  were  probably 
destroyed. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  formed  for  opposition  at  an  early 
age,  for  his  father  marrying  a  second  time,  the  son  positively 
refused  to  lay  aside  his  mourning  weeds  for  garments  more 
meet  for  a  bridal  festival. 

His  father  finally  consented,  about  the  close  of  1764,  to  let  him 
devote  his  attention  to  theology,  and  in  order  to  give  him  tbe 
requisite  education,  sent  him  to  Cambridge*  From  motives  of 
economy,  and,  perhaps,  from  resentment  of  his  conduct  at  her 
marriage,  his  step-mother  wished  him  to  enter  tbe  University  aa 
a  sizar,  but  he  indignantly  declared  he  would  rather  forego 
the  advantages  of  a  regular  education,  than  submit  to  such 
degradation.  Scarcely  bad  he  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Uni- 
versity, when  the  death  of  his  father  and  want  of  funds  obliged 
him  to  renounce  what  he  had  so  ardently  sought*  "  I  left  the 
University,"  says  he  in  a  note  to  his  Spital  sermon,  ''  before  the 
usual  time,  and  in  truth  had  almost  been  compelled  to  leave  it, 
not  by  the  want  of  proper  education,  for  1  had  arrived  at  the 
first  place  in  the  first  form  of  Harrow  school,  when  I  was  not 
quite  fourteen — not  by  the  want  of  useful  tutors,  for  mine  were 
eminently  able,  and  to  me  had  been  uniformly  kind — not  by 
want  of  ambition,  for  I  had  begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  am* 
iously  to  academical  distinctions — not  by  want  of  attachment  la 
the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I  continue  to  regard  it  now, 
with  the  fondest  and  most  unfeigned  afiection — but  by  another 
want,  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  name,  and  for  the  supfdy  of 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by  patient 
toil  and  resolute  self-denial,  when  I  had  not  completed  my  twen- 
tieth year.  I  ceased,  therefore,  to  reside,  with  an  aching  heart. 
I  looked  back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliatioB 
to  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honours 
to  which  I  could  no  longer  aspire."  This  short  extract  ought 
serve  as  a  cabinet  specimen,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Doctor's 
laboured,  artificial,  uniformly  rhetorical  style. 

Returning  to  Harrow,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  Dr.  Sumner 
chose  him  as  his  assistant.    Here  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
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perusal  of  critics  and  commentators  on  the  classics,  and  also 
theology  and  metaphysics,  aided  by  the  advice  and  instructions 
of  the  erudite  head-master. 

He  «ras  ordained  in  1769,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  curacy  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

The  mastership  of  Harrow  school  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  Dr.  Parr,  trusting  to  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  the  good  opinion  of  the  deceased  master,  and  five  year's 
able  discharge  of  his  duties,  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place.  Possibly  to  give  himself  a  more  respectable  mien,  he 
put  on  the  habiliments  and  manners  of  an  elderly  ecclesiastic, 
and  for  the  first  time  superinduced  that 


"  Ample  nine-fold  peruke,  spread  immense, 
Luxuriant  waving  down  his  shoulders,** 


whose  overshadowing  dimensions  have  so  often  been  held  up  to 
public  ridicule.  In  vain !  It  was  thought  that  twenty-five  was 
old  enough  for  a  prime  minister,  but  not  for  a  head-master  of 
Harrow-school !  Dr.  Heath,  a  learned  man,  much  older,  was 
chosen.  Irritated  at  his  disappointment,  he  set  up  a  school  at 
Stanmore,  whither  forty  of  the  Harrow  boys  followed  him,  and 
the  number  soon  increased  to  sixty.  It  was  necessary  to  his 
success  to  have  a  female  helpmate,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
into  the  silken  bonds  of  matrimony.    But,  as  an  old  poet  endites, 

**  The  sea  hath  many  thousand  sands, 
The  sunne  hath  motes  as  many. 
The  skie  is  full  of  starres— cmd  love 
As  full  d  woes  as  any."*  ^ 

Mrs.  Parr,  as  she  often  said  herself,  was  bred  up  **  by  three 
maiden  aunts  in  rigidity  and  frigidity ;"  but  if  her  portion  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  had  been  kept  sweet  by  the  icy  caution 
of  those  antiquated  spinsters,  it  was  speedily  acidified  by  the 
torch  of  Hymen. 

"  This  wife  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Dr.  Askew ;  for  Sammy 
was  too  much  immersed  in  Greek  to  look  out  for  one  for  himself.  Her 
sordid  economy  was  displeasing  to  the  boys,  and  her  cockney  dialect 
was  grating  to  the  ear  of  the  Doctor.  He  lamented  that  he  had  not 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  celebrated  Miss  Carter,  whom  he  might  have 
courted  in  Greek ;  and  she  did  not  condescend  to  conceal  her  vexation 
at  having  chosen  for  a  bedfellow  a  pedantic  pedagogue,  instead  of  an 
East-IncOa  captain,  who  might  have  brought  her  muslins  and  chintzes." 
Parrianaj  462. 

*  Jones'  Muies'  Gardio.  1GU9. 
VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  50  . 
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The  above  extract  may  be  a  little  tiaged  wkh  satire^  bat  it 
•eems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  lady  in  question  wan  so 
consummate  in  the  art  of  teazing,  that  she  might  have  beea 
substituted  for  all  the  trials  of  patient  Job. 

As  Dr.  Parr*8  eminence  in  classical  literature  was  undoubted, 
and  most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  teaching,  we  are  sorry  that  the 
Memoirs  bave  not  given  us  more  minutely  his  method  of  imr 
struction,  and  particularly  some  extracts  of  a  letter  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  p.  271.  In  teaching  Greek,  he  assigned  the  highest 
jplace  to  the  orators  and  poets,  especially  the  dramatic  poets. 
Far  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  holidays,  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  the  boys  of  the  upper  form  read  the  Greek  playa 
teven  or  eigkt  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  sometimes  kept  them  till 
near  eleTen  o'clock  at  night.  The  orators  received  an  almost 
equal  attention.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  the  text  by 
Ghreek,  Latin  and  English  quotations.  While  perusing  the  his- 
torians of  Greece,  the  necessary  chronological,  geographical  and 
mythological'  knowledge  was  adduced ;  and  while  studying  Gre- 
cian phikMophy,  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
diffbrent  schools  was  superadded.  Great  attention  was  also  paid 
to  versification,  and  to  Latin  and  Greek  compiMition.  **  He 
thought  that  sufficient  portions  of  Latin  prose,  espeoally  from 
Cassar  and  Cicero,  were  not  read,  and  that  sufficient  time  was 
not  devoted  to  the  composition  of  prose  in  that  language  ;"*  in 
which  two  observations  we  concur  most  fully.  If  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  now  comparatively  lost  in  the  English 
schools  in  setting  Latin  words  on  their  feet,  were  employed  in 
reading  and  writing  prose,  perfect  facility  in  reading  Latin  would 
be  a  far  more  common  attainment.  The  habit,  too,  of  committing 
to  memory,  so  much  approved  by  the  Doctor,  deserves  all  com- 
mendation. **  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  practice  of 
committing  to  memory  large  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses; 
and  applauded  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  plan  of 
Winchester  school,  where  that  practice  has  been  long  estab* 
lished  and  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
by  repeating  passages,  though  not  previously  undersmod,  a  boy 
is  incited  by  bis  own  curiosity  to  explore,  and  is  generally  en* 
abled  by  bis  efforts  to  discover  their  meaning :  that  what  is  thus 
learnt  by  voluntary  exertion,  is  learnt  with  more  effisct,  and 
fixed  with  deeper  impression  on  the  memory;  and  that  by  these 
means,  the  youthful  mind  gradually  accumulates,  in  rich  variety 
and  abundance,  stores  of  pleasing  imagery  and  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful expression."t    Every  morning  be  exacted  from  his  scholars 

*  Memoin,  vol.  i^  p.  82,  Pairiana,  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  83.---FteilMia»  IS. 
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a  repetilioii,  from  memory,  of  the  whole  leseoii  reoited  the  even- 
ing  before ;  and  he  onee  required  of  his  pupils  to  get  by  heart 
the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demoethenes,  ae  a  holiday  lesion*  Nay 
more ;  he  had  the  CBdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  performed 
in  the  original  by  his  seholars,  for  which  Foote  lent  the  scenery, 
and  Gamck  the  dresses.  The  Traehiniaos  was  also  played  by 
them  the  next  year*  Equal  care  was  takea  of  the  English 
studies,  and,  above  all,  of  composition  in  rerae  and  prcse.  The 
school  at  Stanmore,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  might  have 
merited  the  classic  name  of  Gymnasium.  The  master  delighted 
CO  see  the  young  fry  engaged  in  cricket  and  other  games  of 
**  manly  contention."  He  was  also  the  admirer  and  advocate 
of  pugilistic  encounters  among  the  boys.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
him  speak  of  the  tacit  agreement  which  subsisted,  he  said,  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  all  their  battles  should  be 
fought  on  a  certain  spot,  of  which  be  commanded  a  full  view 
from  his  private  room ;  as  thus  he  could  see  without  being  seen, 
and  enjoy  the  sport  wkhoui  endangering  the  lose  of  kh  d^nUjf.^ 
Never  did  he  appear  in  the  school*room  without  the  sceptre 
of  pedagogical  rule— 


**  Called  by  the  vol^ar  Birck;  Tartarean  root. 
Whose  rankling  points,  in  blackest  poison  dippM, 
Inflict  a  mortal  pain ;  and  where  they  'light, 
A  ghastly  furrow  leave**— 

of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  which,  he  gave  ample  proof)  by 
the  regularity  and  vigour  of  bis  practice.  '*  There  is  a  distin- 
guished divine  of  the  day,  who,  for  sometime  after  he  entered  the 
aemmary,  was  classed  as  a  mediocre,  and  engaged,  in  conse- 
quence, the  comparative  amnesty  extended  to  that  grades  It 
happened,  however,  that  one  evening  (after  school  hours)  the 
head  assistant  called  to  acquaint  Parr  with  the  momentous  dis«- 
covery,  that  **from  some  recent  observations  be  was  led  to  con- 
clude ■  was  a  lad  of  genius."  **  Say  you  so  f  (roared  out 
Parr  with  one  of  his  delighted  chuckles)  then  begin  to  flog  to- 
morrow." The  distinctive  birch  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  eclipse 
of  genius  speedily  wore  oflT.t"  ^^  When  a  question  was  not 
answered  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  put  to  every  boy,  with 
*foa,*  *jfoa,*  'yoa,'  &c.  and  the  result  too  often  was,  '  VU  jiog 
j/em  ofi,'  which  was  immediately  done."| 

**  It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  Parr  that  the  progress  of  learn* 
ing  towards  the  understanding  was  in  an  upward  direction ;" 
but  the  rod  was  uniformly  applied  Bccwndmn  ariem,  where  it 

*  lisBMin,  vol.  i.  m.  t  Fudsns,  79.  I  Ihid.  2», 
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could  do  the  brain  no  barm*  It  was  so  slight,  except  ibr  graTe 
offences,  that  it  never  was  a  subject  of  much  apprehension. 
«  Come  and  bring  the  bats  for  a  game  at  cricket,"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  one  boy  to  another,  as  they  all  rushed  out  at  twelve 
o'clock.  "  I  can't  come  immmediately ,"  was  the  reply.  *'  I'll  be 
with  you  in  six  or  seven  minutes*  I  am  only  going  to  be  flogged."^ 
A  boy  vrould  have  but  slight  yearning  for  cricket  after  the 
'*  awful  strokes  of  magisterial  vengeance,"  from  the  arm  of  that 
renowned  and  expert  flogger.  Busby,  who  sometimes  adminis- 
tered '*to  poor  little  boys  thirty  or  forty,  nay,  sometimes 
sixty  lashes  at  a  time,  for  small  and  inconsiderable  offences."f 
Sometimes  Dr.  Parr  heard  the  recitations  with  a  mince-pie 
or  other  savoury  morsel  in  his  hand ;  yet  even  while  the  delight 
lingered  on  his  palate,  with  *'  farewell  sweet,"  the  epicurean, 
when  the  birchings  were  needed,  was  immediately  forgotten  ia 
the  stoic. 

.  At  the  end  of  five  years  at  Stanmore,  finding  his  worldly  matters 
succeeded  badly,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  Colchester 
Grammar  school,  which  he  resigned  neit  year  for  a  similar 
situation  at  Norwich.  We  judge  that  his  labours  were  still  ill 
rewarded,  from  his  being  obliged  to  part  with  his  copy  of  Ste- 
phens' Greek  Thesaurus.  Poor  Brunck,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, had  to  sell  Hesychius. 

During  a  portion  of  his  residence  at  Norwich,  he  had  a  curacy 
and  preached  regularly.  Two  sermons,  published  in  1781,  are 
his  first  printed  works.  Thejie  were  soon  followed  by  his  edu- 
cation sermon,  as  it  was  generally  called,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  It  consists  of  seventy  quarto  pages,  the 
whole  of  which  was  preached  to  a  corporation  waiting  impa- 
tiently, with  barking  appetites,  for  a  public  dinner  which  was  to 
succeed.  Many  were  the  uneasy  movements,  appeals  to  watches, 
and  other  significant  hints ;  but  the  Doctor,  no  way  dismayed, 
held  forth  a  full  hour  and  a  half. 

We  select  from  it  the  following  sensible  remark  on  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  early  education  : — 

^*  The  good  seed,  though  oppresfled,  is  not  totally  destroyed.  The 
blossoms  are  partially  nipped,  but  the  soundness  of  the  soil  yet  remains. 
Even  the  first  approaches,  which  persons  virtuously  educated  make  to 
guilt,  are  attended  with  a  shame  and  a  compunction  to  which  men  of 
gross  ignorance  are  utterly  callous ;  and  when  the  heat  of  youth  has  in 
some  measure  spent  itself,  reason  gradually  resumes  her  seat;  and  reli- 
gion, in  a  voice  which  cannot  but  k^  heard,  reasserts  her  violated  rights." 

"  Mirror,  vol.  tiU.  p.  313 
t  A  true  and  perfect  Darrative  of  the  differences  between  Bfr.  Busbjr  and  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  the  first  and  second  maiten  of  Wettmioter  School.  London,  1660. 
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The  amplification  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  Cicero's  Oration 
for  Archias  has  beauties : — 

'*  To  our  boyhoodf  wise  and  virtuous  education  fives  that  sweet  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  which  melts  every  serious  beholder  into  affection^ 
and  relieves  even  the  savase  heart  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  honest 
approbotion.  In  our  youUi,  it  inspires  us  with  such  a  fine  sense  of  de« 
eorum  as  makes  us  shrink  from  folly  with  scorn,  and  from  vice  with 
loathing ;  and  it  animates  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  unwearied 
aetiYity  of  mind  which  struggles  with  every  difficulty,  and  triumphs  over 
every  danger.  Our  manh<x3  it  distinguishes  by  that  firmness  and  dig- 
nity of  thinking,  which  exalts  us  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  ano- 
ther ;  which  causes  us  to  start  at  the  smaUest  deviation  from  moral  rec- 
titude, and  impels  us  to  recover  from  the  shock,  by  the  instantaneous 
and  determined  exertion  of  our  whole  strength.  To  old  age,  which  is 
itself  the  fruit  of  a  well-spent  life,  it  gives  a  security  of  mind  which  the 
worid  can  neither  bestow  nor  take  away — a  deep  aud  sincere  love  of 
virtue  which  finds  a  pure  and  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in  the  efiects 
it  has  wrought  on  the  tempers  and  manners  of  our  friends  and  our  child- 
ten— a  comfortahle  remembrance  of  habitual  well-doing,  which  alone 
can  endear  to  us  the  days  that  are  passed,  and  will  return  no  more,  or 
enahle  us  to  look  on  to  the  approach  of  an  unknown  worid  without  soli- 
citude or  dismay.** 

Another  sermon,  published  in  1781,  entitled,  "A  Discourse 
on  the  late  Fast  by  Phileleutberos  Norfolciensis,"  was  consider- 
ed by  the  author  himself  as  his  chef  d'oeuvre. 

He  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  per  Kterai  re* 
gia$f  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  Harrow. 
Desiring  a  doctorate,  he  diverted,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  his 
etudies  from  divinity  to  law,  and  in  1781,  he  took  the  degree  of 
L.L.D.  Two  theses,  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  schools,  on 
this  occasion,  were  much  admired,  but  were  not  committed  to 
the  press. 

Dr.  Parr  obtained  his  situation  at  Norwich  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. ^*  Once  sir,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  Sam  and  I  had  a  ve 
hement  dispute  on  that  most  diflicult  of  all  subjects,  the  origin 
of  evil.  It  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  our  minds.  No  two 
tigers  ever  grappled  with  more  fury.  There  was  no  Boswell 
present  to  detail  our  conversation ;  sir,  he  would  not  have  un- 
derstood it.'**  One  of  their  interviews  at  Bonnet  Langton's 
haa  been  recorded  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  *'  I  remem- 
ber that  interview  well,'*  said  Parr,  "  I  gave  Johnson  no  quar- 
ter— the  subject  of  our  dispute  was  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  very  great — ^whilst  he  was  arguing,  I  observed 

"Purians^Sai. 
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that  he  stamped.  Upon  this  I  stamped-^Dr.  Johnaoo  aaid« 
'  why  did  you  stamp,  Dr.  Parr  V^A  replied,  beeause  yoa  stamp- 
ed ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give  yoa  the  advantage  even  of  a 
stomp  in  the  argument/'* 

After  the  death  of  Johnson,  Dn  Parr  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  writing  his  life ;  but,  like  many  of  bis  other  literary  re- 
solves,  it  ended  in  talk.  ^*  *  If  I  had  continued  it,'  said  he,  ^  it 
would  have  been  the  best  work  I  ever  wrote.  I  should  have 
related  not  only  every  thing  important  about  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
many  things  about  the  men  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,' 
adding,  with  an  expression  of  sly  humor,  *  taking  care  to  display 
my  own  learning  !  I  had  read  through  three  shelves  of  boobs 
to  prepare  myself  for  it.  It  would  have  contained  a  view  of  the 
literature  of  Europe :  and  if  I  had  written  it,  it  would  have  been 
the  third  most  learned  work  that  has  ever  appeared.'  "t  The 
two  **  learned  works,  meant  by  him,  were  Bentley's  DissertatioB 
on  Phalaris  and  Salmasius'  Commentary  on  the  Hellenistie  lan- 
guage." Alluding  to  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  he  said,  '*mine 
should  have  been,  not  the  droppings  of  his  lips,  but  the  history 
of  his  mind."|  Some  of  the  books  which  he  had  read  as  a  pre- 
paration for  *'  the  History  of  the  Mind  of  Johnson,"  were  the 
writings  of  Bembo,  Sadoleti,  Politian,  the  Polybistor  of  Mohor- 
fius,  parts  of  D.  Heinsius,  Scroppius,  Salmasius,  H.  Stephens, 
Aristarcbus  of  John  Gerard  Vossius,  Opuscule  of  Ernesti,  Aca* 
demica  Opera  of  Heyne,  ttc  Notwithstanding  this  learned 
catalogue,  we  think  Boswell  would  have  maintained  his  ground. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  can  form  a  better  opinion  of  a 
ihan,  from  hearing  his  own  feelings  and  own  manner  of  thinking, 
hi  his  very  phraseology,  than  from  any  description.  Hence  the 
interest  of  all  auto-biography,  even  down  to  Lackington  and 
Percival  Stockdale. 

The  mother  of  one  of  his  pupils,  in  gratitude  for  his  attention 
to  her  son,  presented  Dr.  Parr  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hat- 
ton,  worth  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  whither  he  repaired 
in  1766,  and  spent  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  For  a  short  time 
he  continued  to  instruct  a  limited  number  of  boys;  but  be  after* 
wards  renounced  teaching  entirely,  although  he  always  counted 
the  portion  of  time,  devoted  to  that  occupation,  among  the  hap* 
piest  periods  of  his  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  notwithstanding 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  he  had  passed  his  early 
life,  that  when  he  first  arrived  at  Hatton,  his  library  amounted 
to  four  thousand  volumes,  which  he  increased  to  ten  thousand 
before  bis  death* 

'  Msmoin,  toI.  i.  p.  161.  t  TM,  p.  164.  X  Ibid,  p.  JG5. 
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I  Tli«  first  thing  which  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  Doctor 

I  into  general  notice  as  a  politician  and  scholar,  was  his  far-famed 

^  Latin  preface  to  his  edition  of  **  Bellendenus  de  Statu.*'  This 

William  Bellenden,  a  learned  Scotchman  in  the  time  of  James 
I  I.  published  three  separate  treatises,  entitled  '^  De  Statu  Prisci 

I  Orbis,"  ^*  Cieeronis  Princeps,'*  "  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator, 

Senatusque  Romanus,"  which  were  afterwards,  (1610)  repub* 
Hshed  eolleetively  under  the  title  abovementioned.  The  same 
author  had  eommenced  a  greater  work  called,  **  De  Tribus 
Luminibus  Romanorum,"  of  which  only  the  first  part,  relating 
to  Cicero,  was  finished.  It  is  with  respect  to  this  production, 
that  Dr.  Parr  has  established  the  charge  of  wilful  plagiarism 
against  Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero. 

The  work  of  Bellenden  has  great  merit ;  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  prefiice,  that  made  a  Latin  author,  on  subjects  not 
of  general  interest,  run  immediately  through  two  editions.  This 
prdTace— if  prefiice  it  may  be  called,  which  has  no  connexioD 
with  the  book,  and  would  as  well  suit  any  other— joined  vehem- 
ently the  whig  party,  lavished  praises  on  Foxius,  Burkius  and 
Northius,  who,  in  imitation  ofBeilenden,  are  denominated  *'  Tria 
Lamina  Anglorum,"  and  attacked,  with  bitter  censure,  Miso* 
Themistocles,  (Duke  of  Richmond)  Doson,  (Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  Novius,  (Lord  Thurlow)  Thrasybulus,  (Dundas)  and 
ChnKus,  (John  Wilkes.)  Finding  no  name  in  the  Latin  tongue 
strong  enough  for  the  demerits  of  Pitt,  it  *'  avoids  his  proper 
name  in  contempt,*'  and  calls  him  *^  o  ^^va."  The  principal 
public  measures  of  the  times  are  also  commented  on,  with  a 
strong,  fearless,  and  caustic  pen* 

The  Latinity  of  this  diatribe  is  exquisite ;  yet  it  is  but  a  cento 
from  the  Roman  authors — principally  from  Cicero.  What  me- 
rit should  we  ascribe  to  a  political  writer  who  had  skilfiiUy  con- 
mreimated  fragments  of  Addison,  Johnson  and  Burke  i  The 
characters  scattered  through  it,  notwithstanding  their  spirit  and 
Jfcroe,  deal  too  much  in  generals  to  be  very  distinct.  The  style  is 
loo  rhetorical.  A  stram  of  passion  pervades  it,  not  suited  to  a 
subject  requiring  calm  discussion.  It  is  like  a  small  colleger, 
veciting,  with  animated  voice  and  violent  gesticulation,  a  chap- 
ter of  Lodie  or  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  In  short,  we  confess 
(bat  we  have  always  toiled  through  those  seventy  pages  of  Cice- 
ronian Latiii  ^'  with  fainting  steps  and  slow,"  and  have  doubted 
leather  they  would  have  made  as  much  noise,  had  they  issued 
forth  as  the  ofibpring  of  an  Ozfi>rd  or  Cambridge  professor,  in- 
stead of  a  village  sdboolmaster.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  Parr  would  hava  written  more  fiircihly ,  had  he  not  attempl- 
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ed  such  constant  imitation ;  and,  that  he  often  became  diffuse  hj 
stepping?  out  of  his  direct  path,  in  quest  of  a  quotation. 

Dr.  Parr  had  now  openly  taken  bis  stand  among  the  whigs, 
by  which  he  effectually  closed  the  door  to  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
ment :  once,  indeed,  there  was  a  short  glimmer  of  hope*  In 
1788,  during  the  insanity  of  the  King,  the  regency  was  Tested 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  place  Mr. 
Fox  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ;  in  which  c^ise  the  Doctor  would 
not  have  been  forgotten.  He  was  even  summoned  to  London, 
in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  See  of  Gloucester,  when 
the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king  cut  off  his  hopes  forever. 

** '  My  family  arrangements,*  he  observed  to  a  friend,  *  were  made ; 
and  I  had  determined  that  no  clergyman  in  my  diocese,  who  had  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  me,  should  depart  without  partaking  my  dinner.*  Af- 
ter a  momentary  pause,  he  continued,  '  In  the  House  of  Peers  I  should 
seldom  have  opened  my  mouth,  unless  any  one  had  presumed  to  attack 
the  character  of  my  friend  Charles  Fox ;  and  then  I  would  have  knocked 
him  down  with  the  full  torrent  of  my  impetuosity.  Charles  Fox  was  a 
great  man ;  and  so  was  William  Pitt ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  if  I  had 
them  both  in  this  room,  and  only  we  three  had  been  together,  I  would 
have  locked  the  door,  but  first  would  have  had  plenty  of  wine  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  depend  upon  it  we  should  not  have  disagreed.'  *'  Pomona^ 
162. 

To  compensate  him  in  some  measure  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause,  the  whigs  raised  him,  by  subscription,  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  made  him  quite  comfortable.  As 
to  political  measures,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  first  movements  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  opposed  to  the  American  war,  the  slave 
trade,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  but  was  no 
friend  to  parliamentary  reform.  Though,  in  the  end,  he  warmly 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Test  acts,  he  was  a  long  time  of  a 
different  opinion ;  and  we  much  fear,  from  his  wavering,  that, 
like  his  brother  Hellenist,  Blorafield,  his  zeal  for  toleration 
might  have  been  somewhat  attempered  by  the  timely  gift  of  a 
bishopric.  The  Memoirs  intimate,  and  we  may  not  gainsay 
them,  that  the  Doctor,  while  valiant  with  his  tongue,  was  often 
ttmid  in  action,  and  that  he  was  not  always  as  candid  as  could  be 
desired,  especially  in  religious  matters,-— on  which  we  will  only 
observe,  that  indecision  and  hypocrisy  are  two  things  often  con- 
founded, and  that  neither  wisdom  nor  courage  requires  that  a 
man  shall  butt  down  every  barrier  that  impedes  his  course,  when 
he  can  only  break  his  own  head  without  abating  the  nuisance. 

The  admiration  of  Dr.  Parr  for  Fox,  both  as  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  was  unbounded.    Ue  frequently  had  the  parli- 
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•mentary  debtttes  read  to  him  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  has 
thus  narrated  it  :— 

**  In  the  deKvery  of  Mr.  Pitt*3  speeches,  I  sometimes  took  a  malicious 
pfeasttie  in  giving  the  utmost  possible  effect  to  the  brilliant  passages ; 
upon  which  the  Doctor  would  exclaim,  *  why,  you  noodle,  do  you  dwell 
with  such  energy  upon  Pitt's  empty  declamation]  Don't  you  see  it  is 
aU  sophistry  ]'  At  other  moments  lie  would  say,  '  that  is  powerful,  but 
Fox  will  answer  it !'  When  I  pronounced  the  words  ^  Mr*  Fox  rose^* 
Parr  would  roar  out  *  stop  !*  and,  after  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  hispipe, 
and  filling  it  afredi,  he  would  add — '  Now,  you  dog,  do  your  best/  la 
the  course  of  the  speeoh,  he  would  often  interrupt  me  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant exultation,  with  exclamations  such  as  the  following— -'capi- 
tal !' — ^  answer  that,  if  yoa  can  Master  Pitt !'  and,  at  the  conclusion— 
*  that  is  the  speech  of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  Pitt  is  a  mere  rhe- 
torician ;*  adding  after  a  pause — ^  a  ^ery  able  one,  I  admit' "— Jle- 
nunri^  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

The  next  literary  labour  of  Dr.  Parr  was  the  republication  of 
*<  Tracts  of  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,"  (Hurd)  with  a 
preface  and  dedication  to  Hurd,  from  bis  own  pen.  These  tracts, 
which  are  not  adaiitted  by  their  respective  authors  into  the  edi- 
tiooe  of  their  collected  works,  and  which  they  had  tried  sedu- 
lously to  suppress,  consisted  of  two  early  Essays  by  Warburton, 
nowise  equal  to  his  great  abilities  and  learning,  and  the  same 
number  by  Hurd,  disgraceful  to  him  for  their  virulence  against 
two  learned  and  amiable  divines — Leland  and  Jortin.     The  ar- 
rogance and  scufrility  of  Warburton,  and  the  malice  and  un- 
fairness of  his  servile  minion.  Hard,  might  well  have  deserved 
the  punishment  of  having  these  ''  tracts"  dragged  from  their 
dark  abodes,  and  damned  to  everlasting  fame ;  but  we  may 
approve  the  punishment  of  a  felon  without  respecting  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  especially  if  he  be  a  yolunteer.     Dr.  Parr  per- 
haps, merits  approbation  for  rescuing  the  aspersed  memories  of 
Leland  and  Jortin ;  still,  it  seems  to  us,  bis  rage  might  have 
been  silenced  over  the  tomb  of  Warburton,  and  even  softened 
towards  the  declining  age  of  the  venerable  Hurd.  Many  causes 
have   been  assigned  for  his  conduct;  we  may,  however,  in 
charity  presume  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  desire  alone  of 
viodicatiMg  the  memories  of  two  distinguished  men  against  those 
who  never  asked  the  counsels  of  justice  in  commencing  their  li- 
terary attack,  nor  heeded  the  expostulations  of  mercy  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

The  dedication  and  preface,  with  Dr.  Parr's  usual  faults, 
such  as  constantly  rounded  periods,  abundant  epithets  and  mul- 
tifarious antitheses,  afford  splendid  specimens  of  writing,  which, 
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in  our  opinion,  rank  among  bis  most  eloquent  and  nerTOus  ef- 
forts.    The  following  is  from  the  Dedication : — 

"  He,  [Warburton]  blundered  agmnst  grammar ;  and  joa,  [Hurd] 
refined  against  idiom.     He,  from  defect  of  taste,  contaminated  Engiish 
bj  Gallicism ;  and  you,  from  excess  of  affectation,  sometimes  disgraced 
what  would  have  risen  to  ornamental  and  dignified  writing,  bj  a  pro- 
fuse mixture  of  vulgar  and  antiquated  phraseology.    He  soared  into 
sublimity,  without  effort ;  and  you,  by  effi>rt9  sunk  into  a  kind  of  famili- 
arity, which,  without  leading  to  perspicuity,  borders  upon  meanness. — 
He  was  great  by  the  energies  of  nature ;  and  you  were  litde  by  the  mis* 
apphcation  of  art    He,  to  show  his  strength,  piled  up  huge  and  rugged 
masses  of  learning ;  and  you,  to  show  your  skill,  split  and  shivered 
them  into  what  your  brother  critic  calls  Y^juuxca  xeu  apiufMxro.  He  some- 
times reached  the  force  of  Longinus,  but  without  his  elegance ;  and  you 
exhibited  the  intricacies  of  Aristotle,  but  without  his  exactness.    Wit 
was  in  Warburton,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  nature ;  while,  in  your 
lordship,  it  seemed  to  be  the  forced  and  unmeilowed  fruit  of  study.  He, 
in  his  lighter  exertions,  still  preserved  his  vigour ;  as  you,  in  your  greater, 
seldom  laid  aside  your  flippancy.  He,  perhaps,  with  better  success  than 
Demosthenes,  seized  the  famam  dieacii ;  and  you,  with  success  not 
quite  equal,  aimed  at  the  praise  of  urbanity.     He  flamed  on  his  readers 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a  meteor;  and  you  scattered  around  them  the  scin- 
tillations of  a  firebrand.    To  grapple  with  the  unwieldy  was  among  the 
frolics  of  Warburton ;  whikt  your  lordship  toiled  in  chasing  the  subtle. 
He  often  darkened  the  subject,  and  you  perplexed  it.    He,  by  the  bold- 
ness and  magnitude  of  his  conceptions,  overwhelmed  our  minds  with 
astonishment;  and  you,  by  the  singularity  and  nicety  of  your  quibbles, 
benumbed  them  with  surprise.     In  him,  we  find  our  intellectual  powers 
expanded  and  invigorated  by  the  full  and  vivid  representation  which  he 
holds  up,  both  of  common  and  uncommon  objects ;  while  you,  my  lord, 
contrive  to  cramp  and  to  cripple  them,  by  all  the  tedious  formalities  of 
minute  and  scrupulous  analysis.     He  shunned  every  appearance  of 
soothing  the  reader  into  attention ;  and  you  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
decoy  him  into  conviction.     He  instructed  where  he  did  not  persuade ; 
and  you,  by  your  petulant  and  contemptuous  gibes,  disgusted  every  man 
of  sense,  whom  you  might  otherwise  have  amused  by  your  curious  and 
showy  conceits.     Let  me  commend  both  you  and  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, where  commendation  is  due  ;  and  let  me  bestow  it,  not  widi  the 
thrifiy  lind  penurious  measure  of  a  critic  by  profession,  nor  yet  with  the 
coldness  and  languor  of  an  envious  antagonist ;  but  with  the  ardent 
gratitude  of  a  man,  whom,  after  many  a  painful  feeling  of  weariness  and 
disgust,  you  have  refreshed  unexpectedly ;  and  whom,  as  if  by  some  se- 
cret touch  of  magic,  you  have  charmed  and  overpowered  with  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  delight.     Yes,  my  lord,  in  a  few  lucky  and  lucid  in- 
tervals between  the  paroxysms  of  your  polemical  frenzy,  all  the  laugh- 
able, and  all  the  loathsome  singularities  which  floated  on  the  surface  of 
your  dicUon,  have,  in  a  moment  vanished ;  while,  in  their  stead,  beau- 
ties equally  striking,  from  their  suddenness,  their  originality  and  their 
splendour,  have  burst  in  a '  flood  of  glory*  on  the  astonished  and  enrap- 
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liiMd  reader.  Often  has  my  mind  hunp^  with  fondnefti  and  with  admi- 
ration over  the  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous  galaxies  of  imagery,  dif- 
fused through  the  woiks  of  Bishop  Taylor ;  the  mild  and  unsullied  lustre 
of  Addison  ;  the  variegated  and  expanded  eloquence  of  Burke ;  the  ex- 
uberance and  dignified  ease  of  Middleton  ;  the  gorgeous  declamation  of 
Bolingbroke ;  and  the  majestic  energy  of  Johnson.  But  if  I  were  to  do 
justice,  my  lord,  to  the  more  excellent  parts  of  your  own  writings,  or  of 
Warburton*s,  I  should  say  that  the  English  language,  even  in  its  widest 
extent,  cannot  furnish  passages  more  strongly  marked,  either  by  gran- 
deur in  the  thought,  by  felicity  in  the  expression,  by  pauses  varied  and 
harmonious,  or  by  full  and  sonorous  periods."* 

The  effect  of  this  cutting  satire  on  Hurd,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact,  that  the  veteran  gladiator,  formerly  so  prompt  in 
assaulting  others,  did  not  now  attempt  to  defend  himself;  nor 
did  he  ever  in  conversation  allude  to  a  subject  which  could  not 
have  been  indifferent  to  one  of  his  irascible  temperament.  A 
reply  was  attemjited  by  a  friend  of  Hurd,  which  Dr.  Parr  said, 
**  he  read  with  much  entertainment  from  its  vivacity,  with  no 
conviction  from  its  arguments,  and  with  calm  contempt  at  the 
false  and  injurious  intimation  it  oontained."t 

The  year  1791,  is  memorable  in  English  history,  for  the  dis- 
graceful riots  at  Birmingham.  The  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  in  that  place  had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  by  a  public  dinner ;  and  the  high  to- 
nes thought  thia  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing 
the  spreading  spirit  of  liberty,  at  a  single  blow  : — 

"The  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  by  every  possible 
means,  were  previously  aroused  and  inflamed.  On  the  day  appointed^ 
a  rabble  was  easily  collected,  and  as  easily  excited  to  acts  of  outrage,  by 
the  instigation  of  artful  leaders  ;  among  whom,  some  even  of  the  clergy 
and  some  of  the  magistracy  were  found.  Not  only  the  chapels,  but  the 
dwelling-houses,  the  elegant  villas  and  spacious  mansions  belonging  to 
the  dissenters,  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  owners  were  obliged  to  fly  in 
every  direction  for  safety.  All  social  feeling,  all  moral  obligatioUji 
seemed  to  be  at  once  suspended  or  abjured ;  and,  not  only  in  Birming- 
ham, hut  through  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  days  and  nights,  by  the  mad 
fury  of  churchmen  acting  on  the  drunken  delirium  of  a  mob^-the  reign 
of  terror  was  complete." — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly  was  one  of  the  principal  suffer- 
ers. In  a  civilized  age,  his  house,  containing  his  valuable  phi- 
Josophical  apparatus,  his  extensive  library,  his  manuscripts,  the 

*  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian. 
t  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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firatt  of  tinwy  talents  and  mdofllry,  was  fivea  ratkleiriy  to  dm 
flames,  and,  hod  not  its  owner  escaped  t^  timely  flig^ht^  tlie  rery 
eloae  of  the  eightentb  century  woutd  have  been  illustrafed  by  a 
protestant  auto-da-fe.  The  principles  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  his  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Priestly  and  other  dissenters,  were  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  probable  the  distance  alone  saved  the  inmate  of  Hattoa 
from  the  visitation  of  the  loyal  and  orthodox  mob*  Dr*  Parr, 
on  many  occasions  sufficiently  cautious,  was  now  too  ndigBaBt 
to  listen  to  prudential  considerations. 

^  It  happened  at  this  period,  that,  dinina  in  a  public  company,  he  was 
called  npon  to  drink  Ckwrch  and  Kxng^-'&b  watchwoi d  of  a  paity ,  and 
the  reigning  toast  of  the  times.  At  first  he  resolately  dedhied ;  but, 
the  ob^gation  of  compliance  being  urgently  pressed  upon  him — riiiing, 
at  length,  with  firmness  and  dignitv,  with  a  manner  of  impressive 
solemity,  and  with  a  voice  of  powerful  energy — ^he  spoke  tlius,  *  I  am 
compelled  to  drink  the  toast  given  from  the  chair;  but  I  shaU  do  so 
with  my  own  comment.  Well  then,  gendemen,  Ckwrck  and  King — 
once  it  was  the  toast  of  Jacobites ;  now  it  is  the  toast  of  incendiaries. 
It  meani^  a  chufch  without  Christianity,  and  a  king  above  laar.**' 
JfsffiMrt,  ?ol.  i.  p.  SOS.— Parriona,  28. 

Shortly  before  the  Birmingham  riots,  Borke^s  deckmatory, 
though  sometimes  eloquent,  tirade  against  the  French  rev<H 
lution  being  published.  Dr.  Parr  was  so  disgusted  with  the  ter* 
giversation  of  bis  qooadam  friend  Durkius,  that  he  first  had  bis 
portrait  hung  up  in  a  reversed  position,  and  finally  exiled  it  to 
the  lumber  loft. 

Having  received  two  anonymous  letters,  probably  sent  by  bis 
own  pupils.  Dr.  Parr,  on  Kttle  or  no  evidence,  chose  to  attribute 
them  to  Dr.  Curtis.  This  imputation  was  promptly  denied  by  Dr. 
Curtis.  Dr.  Parr  then  published  **  a  Sequel  to  the  printed  paper 
lately  circulated  in  Warwickshire,  by  the  'Rev.  Charles  Curtis, 
brother  of  Alderman  Curtis,  a  Birmingham  reactor,*'  d&c  which 
contains  many  valuable  observations  on  politics  and  religion  ;  for 
he  wrote  on  no  subject  without  careering  wherever  his  wayward 
fancy  listed.  So  open,  however,  did  he  lay  himself  to  ridicule,  that 
Cumberland  turned  all  the  laugbers  against  the  Hellenist,  by  a 
witty  pamphlet,  entitled  **Curtius  rescued  from  the  gulf;  or  the 
retort  courteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr."  "  I  conceived,"  says 
Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs,  **  that  Dr.  Parr  had  hit  an  unof- 
fending gentleman  too  hard,  by  launching  a  huge  fragment  of 
Greek  at  his  defenceless  head.  I  made  as  good  a  fight  as  I 
could, and  rummaged  my tniiexeffor quotations, which  Icrammed 
into  my  artillery  as  thick  as  grape-shot,  and,  in  mere  sport,  fired 
them  off  against  a  rock  invulnerable  as  the  armour  of  Achilles." 
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A  report,  g roondleiB  however,  hariog  got  abroad  that  a  Be* 
oood  eommeBMration  of  the  French  revolution  was  intended  at 
Birmtngham,  Dr.  Parr,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  pre- 
renting  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press,  a  tract  under  the  pompous  name  of  '*  A  Letter  from 
Irenopolis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutbenopolis,"  which  is  eon* 
sidered  by  many  as  the  Doctor's  best  performance.  It  undoubt- 
edly contains  noble  sentiments,  much  correet  reasoning,  and 
passages  of  great  force ;  but  we  consider  it  a  judicious,  rather 
than  a  great  performance.  The  Memoirs  state  *Mt  was  begun 
and  finished  in  one  day,"  of  which,  meaning  no  disrespect,  we 
believe  not  one  word.  Forty  pages  of  rounded  periods  most 
artificially  constructed,  no  one  ever  evolved  '*  stans  pede  in 
uno." 

A  second  literary  quarrel,  in  which  Dr.  Parr  was  embroiled, 
deserves  notice,  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  longest  specimen,  we  be- 
lieve, of  bis  scholarship.  Henry  Homer  and  Dr.  Charles  Combe 
projected  a  splendid  Variorum  Horace,  and,  during  its  progressi 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Parr  were  occasionally  given ; 
bat  they  were  withdrawn  before  the  edition  was  completed,  on 
the  death  of  Homer  and  some  differences  with  the  surviving 
eo-editor.  When  the  work  made  its  appearance,  a  report  having 
got  into  circulation  that  the  Doctor  was  one  of  the  editors,  he 
immediately  denied  it,  in  a  public  advertisement.  Here  he  might 
have  stopped.  But  he  attacked  the  new  Horace  in  four  suc- 
cessive articles  in  the  British  Critic,  which,  with  some  alterations, 
were  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal.  Every  one  who  publishes, 
ought  to  anticipate  fair  and  temperate  criticism ;  but  those  cri- 
tiques, amidst  abundant  learning,  certainly  contain  many  hyper- 
critical objections,  and  some  remarks  and  insinuations  in  a 
temper  nowise  commehdable,  particularly  when  levelled  against 
a  learned  and  unoffending  man.  Dr.  Combe  replied  with  great 
acrimony,  and  was  encountered  by  a  bulky  answer.  The  fol- 
lowing character  of  the  **  Argute  Venusian,"  is  handsomely  if 
not  very  acutely  said : — 

^  The  writings  of  Horace  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  boyhood. 
They  carry  wiUi  them  attractions,  which  are  felt  in  erery  period  of  life, 
and  almost  every  rank  of  society.  They  charm  alike  by  the  harmony 
of  the  numbers  and  the  purity  of  the  diction.  They  exhilarate  the  gay 
and  interest  the  serious,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  subjects 
upon  which  the  poet  is  employed.  Professing  neither  the  precision  of 
analysis  nor  the  copiousness  of  system,  they  have  advantages,  which, 
among  the  ordinary  classes  of  writers,  analysis  ^nd  system  rarely  at- 
tain. They  exhibit  human  imperfections  as  they  really  are,  and  human 
exoellenoe  as  it  practically  ought  to  be.   They  develope  every  principle 
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of  the  ▼iituous  in  morab,  and  describe  every  tnodtfieation  of  die  deco- 
rous in  manners.  They  please  without  the  glare  of  ornameut,  and  tbejr 
instruct  without  the  formality  of  precept.  They  are  the  produce  of  a 
mind  enlightened  bv  study,  invigorated  by  obsenration ;  comprehensive, 
but  not  visionary ;  delicate,  but  not  fastidious ;  too  sagacious  to  be 
warped  by  prejudice,  and  too  generous  to  be  cramped  by  suspicion. 
They  are  distinguished  by  learning  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  and  by 
effort  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  They  contain  elegance  without 
affectation,  grandeur  without  bombast,  satire  without  bofibonery,  and 
philosophy  without  jargon.* 

The  next  appearance  of  Dr.  Parr  before  the  public,  was  not 
quite  BO  favourable  to  his  reputation  as  a  critic.  When  the  two 
Irelands  produced  their  Shakspeare  forgeries,  and  among 
others,  the  tragedy  of  "Vortigern  and  Rowena,"  Dr.  Parr  drew 
up  a  certificate,  signed  by  himself,  Boswell,  and  other  literary 
characters,  professing  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS. 
Porson,  being  asked  for  his  signature,  refused,  alleging  *'he  had 
ever  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to  signing  articles  of  faith." 
Sheridan,  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane,  did  not  give  his  attes- 
tation, yet  had  the  tragedy  acted ;  but  the  good  sense  of  a  Lon- 
don audience  ''damned  it  with  infinite  expedition.'*  It  seems 
that  a  reluctant  consent  was  wrung  from  Sheridan ;  for,  when 
borne  down  by  the  authority  of  the  learned  upholders  of  the  im- 
postures, he  grumbled  out  "  Shakspeare's  they  may  be ;  but  if 

so,  by  G he  was  drunk  when  be  wrote  them."    Our  learned 

Doctor  was  much  ridiculed  for  his  credulity ;  and  it  was  even 
reported  that  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  and  fervently  kissed 
the  supposed  progeny  of  Shakspeare;  but  it  seems  that  it  was 
in  fact  Boswell,  who  performed  these  adorations  with  such  "  Ori- 
ental scrupulosity." 

It  may  be  gathered  from  his  ready  belief  in  the  Shakspeare 
fabrications,  as  well  as  from  many  other  similar  proofs,  that 
Dr.  Parr  had  no  great  tact  in  discriminating  styles.  To  go  no 
farther,  we  might  judge  so,  from  his  guess  at  the  author  of 
Junius,  his  extravagant  praises  of  Charles  Butler,  and  his  admi- 
ration of  a  certain  Parson  Stewart,  whose  poems  we  have  never 
heard  of  before,  being,  perhaps,  like  some  high-priced  wines, 
too  delicate  to  bear  transportation  across  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Parr  is  known  by  nothing  more  widely  than  his  Spital 
sermon,  preached  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  London, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals.  From  the  extensive  fame  of  the 
Doctor,  the  church  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  and  learned 
audience.  The  hospitals  must  have  reaped  a  bounteous  bar- 
vest,  if  the  benevolence  of  the  hearers  swelled  to  the  measure 

*  First  critique  on  the  yBrionim  Horace— Clan.  Journel,  v.  163. 
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of  the  discourse,  which  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  the  de- 
livery. After  the  preacher  had  descended  from  the  pulpit,  no 
doubt  well  pleased  with  his  own  exertions,  he  anxiously  inquired 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Combe)  how  he  had  been  pleased.  *'Let 
me  have,"  said  Parr,  '*  the  suffrage  of  your  strong  and  honest 
understanding."  **  Why,  Doctor,"  replied  Combe,  "there  were 
four  things  in  your  sermon  which  I  did  not  like  to  hear." 
**  State  them,"  said  the  divine  eagerly.  "  Why,  to  speak  frankly 
then,"  said  Combe,  "they  were  the  quarters  of  the  church  clock, 
which  struck  four  times  before  you  finished."* 

Ponderous  as  was  this  homily,  it  proceeded  from  the  press 
with  a  vast  appendage  of  notes,  de  amni  $cibili^  which  swelled 
the  book  to  161  quarto  pages,  closely  printed ;  for  a  specimen, 
there  is  a  defence  of  the  Univerity  of  Oxford  against  the  attacks 
of  Gibbon,  extending  through  some  thirty  pages.     Indeed,  it 
was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  learned  author,  that,  on  what- 
ever subject  he  wrote,  he  emptied  his  whole  sack  of  knowledge, 
as  if  it  needed  airing.     The  subject  of  the  Spital  sermon  is 
benevolence,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  reasoning  is  directed 
against  an  idea  formerly  held  by  Godwyn,  that  universal  bene- 
volence should  be  the  immediate  motive  of  our  actions.     In 
general,  the  style  is  monotonous  from  a  constant  attempt  at  fine 
writing;  though  many  parts  are  sensible,  nervous, and  0C4!a8ion- 
ally  eloquent.     Even  where  argument  is  employed,  the  logician 
is  always  united  with  the  rhetorician.     Crodwyn  replied ;  and, 
although  it  is  probable  he  could  not  conjugate  a  verb  in  *^fM,** 
shews  how  far,  in  ethical  reasoning,  a  little  acuteness  is  superior  to 
the  collected  riches  of  ancient  and  modern  lore,  without  it.  In- 
deed, the  sermon,  in  its  metaphysic,  is  rather  muddy;  and, though 
an  able,  is  not  a  very  original  production.   The  attack,  too,  on 
Godwyn,  who  had  long  before  recanted  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  with  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  footing,  deserves  severe 
censure. 

The  present,  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  a  Rectory  worth 
X270  a  year ;  and,  sometime  after,  the  increased  value,  from 
the  falling  in  of  leases,  of  a  prebend  which  he  then  held  in  St. 
PauFs,  rendered  him  affluent  in  his  later  days.  In  1806,  Fpx 
rose  momentarily  to  power,  only  to  set  immediately  in  splen- 
dour. As  in  the  case  of  Canning,  a  brilliant  prospect  for  liberty, 
was  speedily  obscured  by  the  shadows  of  death.  It  was  now 
generally  understood,  that  Parr  intended  to  write  the  biography 
of  the  departed  statesman,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 

— "  Amphom  coepit 
Institui ;  currentc  rotn  cur  urceus  exit  ?" 
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The  public  were  much  ditappointed  wben^  to  redeem  the  pledge 
be  bad  given  tbem,  be  presented  tbem,  in  two  pursy  octavos,  a 
kind  of  Olla  Podrida,  or  Omnium  Gatherum  from  newspapers, 
speecbes,  sermons,  magazines/aod  otber  publications,  ^^ejusdeai 
farins,"  in  bomely  prose  and  ornate  metre,  yclept  *'  Cbaraeters 
of  the  late  Cbarkw  James  Fox ;  selected  and  in  part  written  by 
Philopatris  Varvicensis,"  1809*  At  tbe  close  of  the  first  voJoraet 
tbere  b  a  portrait  of  Fox  by  tbe  band  of  Dr*  Parr,  executed 
witb  a  grand  outline  and  splendid  colouring,  but  somewbat 
wanting  in  those  fine  distinctive  touches,  which  give  character 
and  individuality  to  such  sketches — native  ease  and  simple 
terseness  are  in  vain  to  be  sou/e^ht  for,  amid  the  flowing  and  glit- 
tering diction.  So  much  for  tbe  first  volume.  Tbe  second  is  a 
superb  sample  of  tbe  Doctor's  delight  and  talent  in  note-OMkiiig ; 
for  it  consists  entirely  of  ^*  notes,  and  of  notes  upon  notes,  together, 
witb  additional  notes,  and  additions  to  notes.'*  One  of  these 
appendages  is  a  dissertation  on  criminal  law,  longer  than  tbe 
Code  Frederique,  or  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  though  much  more 
learned,  if  learning  is  to  be  estimated  by  quotations— for  he  has 
pressed  into  bis  service,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Beccaria, 
Voltaire,  Eden,  Dagge,  Dr.  Johnson,  Jeremy  Bentbam,  Brad* 
ford,  Romilly,  and  Basil  Montagu. 

Dr.  Parr  was  fond  of  besprinkling  bis  writings  with  Greek 
and  Latin  citations;  which,  from  his  occupation  of  school-master, 
he  might  well  be  supposed  to  know ;  but,  in  mercy  to  bis  readers, 
be  should  have  remembered  that  every  one  was  not  a  peda* 
gogue.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that,  preaching  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity Church  of  Cambridge,  he  regaled  the  '*  Sophs,  tutors,  pro* 
fessors  and  heads  of  houses,"  witb  a  Greek  sermon,  which  might 
have  vied  with  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  or 
Chrysostom  ;  but  Mr.  Barker  informs  us,  that  this  discourse, 
like  tbe  fabled  silver  leg  of  Peter  Sturtevant,  was  merely  richly 
ornamented  with  the  precious  material.* 

In  ItilO  Dr.  Parr  lost  his  wife,  and,  soon  after,  his  only  re- 
maining daughter.  He  had  had  one  more  daughter,  who  died  a 
few  years  before.     Two  grandaughters  still  survive. 

It  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Parr  did  not  lead  a  very  happy  life 
with  bis  spouse;  yet  he  always  spoke  of  her  with  great  respect 
and  affection  after  her  death,  when,  perhaps,  distance  of  time 
had  *Ment  enchantment  to  the  view."  Mr.  Svmmons,  author  of 
a  life  of  Milton,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  relates,  that,  **  when 
he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Parr,  she  received  him  with,  *^so,  sir, 
I  find  you  are  a  Grecian,"  and  she  ran  to  her  cupboard  for  the 

*  Knickerbocker's  Hiftory  of  New-York. 
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brandy4xittle,  as  she  associated  the  idea  of  braady  and  Chreek 
tof^etber,  from  the  quantities  used  when  Porson  visited  there.* 
That  Mrs.  Pftrr  had  some  grounds  for  her  opinion,  the  follow* 
inf  scene  between  a  grave  dtviae  and  learned  professor  will 
abew:-^ 

"  Professor  Porson  one  daj  called  on  Borne  Tooke,  and  was  detained 
to  dinner.  Some  ezpreagions  of  a  disagreeable  nature  are  said  to  hare 
oocuired  at  table ;  and  the  Professor,  at  last,  actually  threatened  both  to 
kick  and  to  cuff  his  host.  On  this,  the  Philologist,  after  exhibiting  his 
own  brawny  chest,  sinewy  arms,  and  muscular  km,  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  endeavoured  to  erinoe  the  prudence  of  deckling  the  qoestum 
as  to  strength,  by  recurring  to  a  different  species  of  eom&t  Accord* 
ingly,  setting  aside  the  port  and  sherry,  then  before  them,  he  ofdered  a 
€4n^U  ofgtuttrU  of  hrmidy  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  uccmd  haUU  was  half 
emptied,  the  Greek  fell  vanquished  under  the  table,  i  ^n  this,  the  victor 
at  this  new  species  of  Olympic  came,  taking  hold  of  his  antagonist's 
limbs  in  successran,  exclaimed,  *This  is  Uie  foot  that  was  to  have 
kicked,  and  the  hand  that  was  to  have  cuflbd  me  !*  and  then,  drinking 
one  class  more  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  his  prostrate'  adversary,  or^ 
dered  *  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  Mr.  Professor  Porson ;'  after 
which  he  withdrew  to  the  adjacent  apartment,  in  which  tea  and  coffee 
had  been  prepared,  with  the  same  seeming  calmness  as  if  nothing  had 
occarred.**t 

Parr  often  said  '*  Porson  is  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  England ; 
Burney  the  third,"  adding,  **  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  second." 
Herman,  however,  he  considered  as  the  first  of  living  critics. 

Undismayed  at  his  previous  bitter  experience,  Dr.  Parr,  when 
nearly  seventy,  espoused  a  lady  of  suitable  age,  and  the  event 
fully  justified  the  prudence  of  his  choice;  for  the  sweets  of 
wedded  love,  which  had  been  denied  to  "  lifers  merry  morn," 
put  forth,  in  his  latter  days,  like  rosemary  in  winter.  **  Again, 
and  again  did  he  declare  that  his  latter  years  were  those  in  which 
he  had,  above  all  others,  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  life." 

Many  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  and  Parriana, 
which  illustrate  his  habits  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  *'  He 
rose  early  even  in  his  old  age ;  and  throwing  carelessly  around 
biro  his  clothes,  which  were,  not  uncommonly,  of  uucouth  shaiie 
and  coarse  texture,  and,  not  unfrequently,  well-worn  and  well- 
patched,  with  his  head  envelo|}ecl  in  a  night-cap,  he  sat  down 
m  his  library,  and  employed  himself  in  residing,  writing  or  dic^ 
tating  to  others.  The  same  habits  of  industry,  which  he  bad 
acquired  in  youth  and  cultivated  in  manhood,  remained  un- 
changed in  advanced  age.     His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  as 

*  PanisM,  548.  i  Mfimoirs  of  Hornc  Tookn. 
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ardent,  and  his  application  to  study  as  persevering  in  the  later, 
as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  His  morning  hours  were 
often  devoted  to  his  correspondents,  who  were  very  numerous, 
including  not  only  his  intimate  friends,  but  many  also  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  and  scholars  in  this  country,  and  some  also 
of  those  on  the  continent."*  In  mercy  to  his  friends,  his  letters 
were  generally  dictated  to  an  amanuensis ;  for,  as  he  often  com- 
plains, it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  write  legibly .f  Had  a 
spider  fallen  into  the  inkstand,  and  then  crawled  over  the  paper, 
he  would  have  made  characters  as  symmetrical,  and  nearly  as 
intelligible.  Many  are  the  Doctor's  MSS.  that  remain  as  enig- 
matical as  the  Phenician  lines  in  Plautus. 

**  He  had  no  inclination  for  any  of  the  sports  of  hunting, 
shooting  or  fishing ;  nor  had  he  the  least  taste  for  gardening  or 
agriculture.'* 

'*  But  every  day  he  was  his  friend  enough 
To  spin  his  blood  and  whirl  its  humours  off. 
And  take  his  draught  of  generous  exercise. 
The  youth  of  age,  and  medicine  of  the  WLse,"| 

which  was  always  a  gentle  riding  on  horseback.  ''He  was 
often  to  be  seen,  on  the  road  from  Hatton  to  Warwick,  or  from 
that  town  to  Leamington,  moving  slowly  along,  the  most  gro- 
tesque figure  imaginable,  wrapped  in  an  old  blue  cloak,  with 
coarse  worsted  stockings,  and  one  rusty  spur ;  bis  head  covered 
with  a  huge  cauliflower  wig,  and  a  small  cocked  hat  overtop- 
ping all ;  his  servant  preceding  him  about  a  dozen  yards,  either 
on  foot  or  horseback."^  In  these  excursions  he  dreaded  snow ; 
but,  as  to  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  ''  howling  winds  and 
beating  rain,"  he  bade  them  defiance.  The  old  blue  cloak  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  ''a  loose  zebra-striped  great  coat, 
stripes,  brown  and  white."  On  festival  days,  at  dinner  parties, 
and  on  all  such  important  occasions,  his  dress  was  the  most  gor- 
geous of  the  by-gone  regime.  He  had  a  well-stored  wardrobe, 
which  he  often  shewed  with  pride,  where  the  richest  "  three- 
piled"  Genoa  velvets,  silks  and  satins,  shamed  the  sober  lustre 
of  modern  habiliments.  Fully  arrayed  in  black  velvet,  with 
his  flowing  peruke  well-powdered,  he  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
the  lingering  heroes,  that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
last  and  the  present  century.  Never  since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
introduced  into  Europe  ''Virginia'sfragrant  weed,"  was  there  a 
more  inveterate  votary  of  the  pipe— he  smoked  in  all  places  and 
at  all  times.    Not  only  was  he  permitted  to  smoke  in  the  palace 
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of  the  Dake  of  Sussex,  but  the  Duke  smoked  with  him.  Nay, 
in  his  visits  to  royalty  itself,  the  velvet  tapestries  and  daroask 
draperies  of  Carlton  House,  were  richly  perfumed  by  his  fumi- 
gations. With  cards  he  frequently  amused  himself,  but  would 
never  play  except  for  nominal  stakes.  Once,  indeed,  to  be  com- 
plaisant, be  was  persuaded  to  play  for  a  shilling;  but  then  it  was 
with  a  bishop.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  attempted  once  to 
become  a  performer  on  the  violoncello.  "  His  performance  con- 
sisted in  merely  holding  the  instrument  by  the  head,  and  sounding 
the  open  strings,  and  singing  with  great  animation  and  power  of 
Toice,  Greek  verses  or  chorusses,  as  he  called  them ;-— shifting 
the  fingers,  he  said,  was  useless,  and  merely  a  French  inno- 
vation." Ashley,  the  famous  violoncello-player,  met  him  at 
Norwich,  and  inquiring  if  he  still  continued  practising  on  the 
violoncello,  he  very  seriously  replied,  that,  **  as  he  could  not  ac^ 
cowplish  the  Greek  scale,  he  had  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  resign  his  musical  studies.'** 

He  was  highly  social  in  his  nature,  and  passed  scarcely  a  day 
without  visiting  his  neighbours  or  receiving  company  at  home. 
In  his  first  wife's  time,  he  wfts  constantly  forced  to  search  abroad, 
pleasure  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  house.  To  good  cheer  he 
was  no  enemy;  he  ate  abundantly,  but  drank  moderately. 
Whenever  there  was  a  public  dinner  in  his  vicinity,  the  culinary 
arrangements  were  submitted  to  his  directions,  and  here  both 
whig  and  iory,  churchman  and  dissenter,  did  justice  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  Still 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  *^  the  venerable  Ude"  would  have 
considered  his  goui  for  roast  mutton  with  onion  sauce,  as  an 
offence  against  the  code  of  gastronomy,  **  rank  and  smelling  to 
Heaven."  '*  I  have  heard  him,"  says  one  writer,  ''give  direc- 
tions that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  table,  covered  with  a  brown, 
incrustation  of  salt  and  flour.  His  favourite  part  of  the  joint, 
to  which  he  liked  to  help  himself,  was  that  which  contained 
nothing  but  fat — it  lies  opposite  to  the  part  that  is  first  carved. 
This  he  would  cut,  not  into  slices,  but  info  a  large  circular  lump; 
be  called  it  a  '*Aaiicii;."f 

His  company  was  much  courted  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
colloquial  powers.  It  is  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  certain 
hungry  archbishop  was  so  gorged  with  the  rich  morsels,  which 
fell  from  Dr.  Parr's  lips,  *'  that  he  ceased  to  do  honour  to  the 
substantial  repast  before  him,  crossed  his  knife  and  fork  upon 
his  plate,  and  sat  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  phenomenon,  to 
whom  he  listened."}  He  not  unfrequently  engrossed  the  greater 
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part  of  the  eonver§atioa,  tolkinf  •ometimeB  of  htmaelf,  wkh  ui6- 
Bite  complacency,  and  to  others  with  much  rudeness. 

'*  He  was  insistinr  on  the  importanoe  of  discipline,  established  oa  a 
wise  system,  and  enferoed  with  a  steady  hand  in  sehoob,  in  colleges,  in 
the  nafy  and  in  the  array,  when  he  was  suddenly,  and  lomewhat  rudely 
interrupted  by  a  younf  officer  who  had  just  received  his  commission, 
and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  blushing  honors.  *  What,  sir,*  said 
he,  *  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  word  discipUnt  to  the  ofictrM^  of  the 
army  1  It  may  do  well  enough  for  the  privates.^^  *  Yes  sir,  I  do/  was 
the  stern  reply ;  *  it  is  discipline  that  makes  the  scholar — it  is  discipline 
that  makes  the  soldier— it  is  discipline  that  makes  the  gentleman— and 
the  want  of  discipline  has  made  you — what  you  are.** — ^ifssistre,  toI.  ii. 
p.  127. 
**  Coa?enatio|i  once  took  a  tarn  about  Charles  Fox,  and  Dr.  Pur 
iw  very  warm»  A  young  spark,  who  was  present,  ventured  to  oppose 
\f  and  was  for  going  into  seme  argument — *  Sir,*  said  the  doctor, 

*  is  that  your  opinion  1  and  do  you  wish  to  argue  the  point  with  me  1  I 
do  not  use  reasoning  with  such  boys  as  you ;  but,  if  I  had  a  rod  here. 
Sir,  I  would  give  you  a  good  floggin£.*  ** — Parriana^  447. 

**  *  Soon  sAer  the  execution  of  CrCoigly,  the  Irish  priest,  for  high 
treason,  a  Sooleh  barrister,  who  was  suspected  of  some  political  tergi- 
versation, observed  that  0*Ck>igly  richly  merited  his  fate,  for  it  was  ins- 
Kible  to  eoaeeive  a  greater  sooundrel.  *  By  no  means  sir,*  said  Dr. 
*,  *  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  mueb  greater  seoundrel.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  priest,  he  might 
have  been  a  lawyer;  he  was  a  traitor,  he  might  have  been  an  apostate.*  *** 
**  A  young  man  of  noble  family  had  proposed  to  him  this  question — 

*  Whether  he  thought  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  ass  was  rrally  occa- 
sioned by  our  Saviour's  riding  on  that  animal  into  Jerusalem  t*  Dr. 
Parr,  with  knit  brow  and  raiwd  voice,  instantly  replied,  *  Mr.  8.  D.  it 
would  be  well  if  you  had  a  little  more  of  the  cross,  and  less  of  the  ass !'  ** 
ifsaiotrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

Among  bis  other  rude  sayings,  one  of  his  friends  informed  oa 
of  the  following  :^**  A  friend  of  Dr.  Parr,  possessing  both  ta- 
lent and  learning,  once  asked  him  what  bethought  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed, — *^  Sir,*'  said  he,  **  when  I  speak  on  that  subjectp 
it  must  be  with  a  learned  man." 

For  punning,  Dr.  Parr  had  a  thorough  contempt,  and  rarely 
attempted  it ;  although  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  it  very  well : 

**  Reaching  a  book  from  a  high  shelf  in  his  library,  two  other  hooks 
came  tumbling  down ;  of  which,  one,  a  critical  woA  of  Lambert  Bos, 
fell  upon  the  other,  which  was  a  volume  of  Hume.— *  See,  said  he,  what 
has  happened— firoami6t<  kumi  bct.^  On  another  occasion,  sitting  in 
his  room»  suflfering  under  the  effects  of  a  slight  cold,  when  too  strong  a 
current  of  air  was  let  in  upon  him,  he  cried  out  *  stop !  stop !  that  is  too 
much.  I  am  at  present  par  levibus  venii$,*  At  another  time,  a  gentle- 
man having  asked  him  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Busby*s  translation  of  Lu- 

*  Edinb.  Asa.  &eg.  vol.  iviii.  p.  903. 
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ewtiiM,  he  dediiied  to  do  eo,  sajrinc*  it  woald  cost  so  much  money ;  it 
wouM,  indeed,  be  Lucretius  Canu,  — Mtmoirt^  vd.  ii.  p.  134. 

**  The  following  instance  of  a  modern  Greek  pun,  extorted  from 
bim  applause.  He  had  been  en^g;ed  in  a  warm  dispute  with  Pajne^ 
who  gained  a  considerable  advantage  o?er  him,  and  said  something  by 
which  he  was  so  irritated,  that  he  exclaimed — '  Sir,  this  is  not  fair  ar- 
gument :  it  is  downright  impndence.*  *  True  ]>octor,'  said  Mr.  Knight, 
*  the  Greek  word  for  it  is  Ilaj^iitfia.*  He  was  not  only  appeased,  but 
ddigfated ;  and  shaking  his  antagonist  by  the  hand,  cried  out,  *  a  fair 
retort !  Sir,  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you,'  and  then  laughed  heartily.** 
JfsMOtn,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

For  the  company  of  ladies  be  had  a  great  fondneas,  particti- 
larly  literary  ladies,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Car- 
ter, &C.  Mrs*  Opie  was  an  especial  favourite*  '*  She  unites 
in  herself/'  would  be  say,  "  qualities  we  seldom  see  io  the  same 
female*  She  is  well-looking ;  she  writes  well ;  she  talks  well ; 
sings  well ;  dances  well,  and  is,  ahogether,  not  only  a  very  ami- 
able, but  a  very  fascinating  woman*"*  When  he  had  spoken  to 
any  of  the  girls  in  company,  he  generally  made  the  round,  for 
fisar  the  others,  *^  poor  things,"  should  be  mortified*  Often,  to 
flatter  them,  would  he  request  the  youngest  to  hold  the  light- 
ed paper  for  his  pipe*  Yet,  even  the  fair  sex  were  not  always 
spared,  in  bis  retorts  courteous*  *^  To  one  lady,who  had  violated, 
as  he  thought,  some  of  the  little  rules  of  propriety,  he  said — 

*  Madam,  your  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  thought  that  his 
daughter  might  have  been  a  lady*'  To  another,  who  bad  also 
▼entured  to  oppose  him,  with  more  warmth  of  temper  than  co- 
gency of  reasoning,  and  who  afterwards  apologized  for  herself, 
by  saying  '  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  women  to  talk  nonsense,— 

*  No,  madam,'  replied  Parr,  it  is  not  their  privilege,  but  their 
infirmity*  Ducks  would  walk,  if  they  could ;  but  nature  suffers 
them  only  to  waddle*'  "t 

His  visitings  often  extended  to  the  metropolis,  where  his  lodg- 
ings were  so  crowded,  every  day,  that  it  would  almost  appear 
like  a  levee*  AnM>ng  his  visitors  were  Burdett,  M'Intosh, 
Brougham,  &c. ;  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  Slc. 
During  his  stay  of  five  or  six  weeks,  he  passed  not  a  day  without 
dining  out  with  some  public  or  private  party*  On  his  return  to 
the  country,  he  would  complain,  with  mock  dignity,  of  the  prodi- 
f  iouB  discomfort  of  being  a  great  man*  Either  these  attentions, 
or  nature,  originally,  had  endowed  him  with  a  most  sufficient  de- 
gree of  respect  for  bis  own  superlative  merit.  He  remarked  to 
a  friend  after  reading  Major  Cartwright's  **  The  Constitution 
produced  and  illustrated,"  that  the  author  wrote  with  more 
energy,  the  older  he  grew,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 

«  Hsmeifi,  vol.  iL  p. lOL  tIbid.p.lS8. 
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any  man  of  bis  age  capable  of  producing  such  a  work  ; 
in  a  laughing  tone,  **  except  myself."*  Once,  after  listening  to 
a  speech  of  Fox,  he  exclaimed, — *'  had  I  followed  any  other  pro- 
fession, I  might  have  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  that  illustrious 
statesman ;  I  should  have  had  all  his  powers  of  argument — all 
Erskine's  eloquence — and  all  Hargraves'  ]aw."t 

As  a  village  pastor,  no  one  ever  discharged  bis  duties  in  a 
more  faithful  or  exemplary  manner.  Except  on  particular  oc- 
casions, he  did  not  preach  his  own  sermons,  but  read  from  Bar- 
row, Clark,  Jortin,  or  sometimes  from  dissenters.  Frequently, 
when  a  thought  struck  him,  he  diverged  extempore  from  the 
printed  text,  and  in  tbese  digressions  would  generally  consumehia 
allotted  time.  If  a  clerical  acquaintance  were  present,  he  would 
now  and  then  introduce  learned  critical  remarks,  kindly  inform- 
ing the  congregation  that  this  extra  quantity  of  erudition  was 
intended  **  for  the  learned  brother,  vJw  could Jullyfmdersiandii.*^t 
Sometimes  he  bestowed  castigation,  where  he  thought  it  merited, 
not  only  on  his  own  immediate  parishioners,  but  on  those  whom 
chance  placed  under  his  rod.  **  On  one  occasion,  he  was  preach- 
ing, and  had  just  entered  on  bis  discourse,  when  he  observed 
among  bis  audience  one  whom  he  knew,  and  whom  he  charac- 
terised as  a  **  Brom-wych-am,  (Birmingham)  bigot."  Instantly 
changing  his  subject,  and  slightly  apologizing  for  the  change, 
he  proceeded  to  deliver,  as  he  exprensed  it,  *'a  wholesome  les- 
son" on  the  meanness  and  the  misery  of  an  intolerant  spirit, 
and  the  duty,  the  reasonableness  and  happiness  of  cultivating 
sentiments  of  kind  regard  towards  honest  men  of  all  religious 
sects."^ 

Never  was  a  divine  more  tolerant  in  religion ;  wherever  he 
found  virtue  he  esteemed  it,  and  cherished  it  in  churchman, 
catholic  or  dissenter.  '*  Very  few  and  very  simple,"  said  be, 
**  are  the  truths  which  we  have,  any  of  us,  a  right  to  pronounce 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  extremely  unsafe  to  bewilder  the 
judgment  or  to  inflame  the  passions  of  men,  upon  those  abstruse 
subjects  of  controversy,  about  which  bigots,  indeed,  may  dogma- 
tise, with  fierce  and  imperious  confidence  ;  whilst  they,  who  are 
scholars  without  pedantry,  and  believers  without  superstition, 
are  content  to  differ  from  each  other,  with  sentiments  of  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  forbearance."  His  Christianity  was  best  seen 
in  hb  Christian  acts, — his  attention  to  the  poor,  and  his  visits  to 
the  prisons,  and  the  liberal  use  of  his  purse  and  exertions,  when- 
ever humanity  needed  them.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful kind  :— 

^  Life  of  Mijor  Ctitwririit.  t  Parriana,  496. 
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**  It  was  a  fixed  opinion  in  his  mind,  that  abore  all  other  means,  so* 
cial  entertainments  are  the  most  efiectual  ibr  promoting  kind  feeling  and 
good  will  among  men  and  neighbours.  He  often  said,  that,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  where  persons  are  divided  from  each  other  by  dises- 
teem  or  dislike,— only  bring  them  together«-4et  them  know  each  other, 
and  from  that  moment  they  are  friends.  Impressed  with  these  senti* 
ments,  he  always  marked  with  his  approbatian,  and  often  encouraged 
by  his  presence,  baUs,  concerts,  races,  Uieatrical  exhibitions,  fairs,  clubs, 
and  other  social  meetings ;  those  especially  in  which  the  high  and  the 
low  associate  and  come  into  communion  with  one  another.** — Memoirs^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

If  the  Doctor's  politics  bad  not  always  been  of  the  most  decid- 
ed kind  in  his  youth,  at  a  later  period  he  atoned  for  it  by  bis 
firm  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  his 
manly  intrepidity  in  avowing  it.  He  became  intimate  with 
Cartwright ;  had  Hone,  **a  prodigy  of  genius  and  heroism,"  to 
dine  with  him ;  cherished  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and,  at  a  public 
meeting,  even  made  a  speech  against  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.  On  the  landing  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  immediately  espoused  her  cause,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  confidence. 

We  have  touched  upon  his  most  important  literary  labours, 
and  we  will  mention  but  one  morev  which  is  among  bis  last,  viz. 
'*  a  Catalogue  of  his  numerous  books,  published  since  his  death, 
in  seven  hundred  pages,  octavo."  Day  and  night  was  he  em- 
ployed in  this  fatiguing  task,  without  a  secretary,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  business,  little  assisted  by  bis  auxiliaries.*  Be- 
sides giving  a  systematic  list  of  the  books,  to  most  of  them  are  sub- 
joined notices  of  their  authors,  critical  observations,  dec.  It  is 
curious  how,  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  he  still  preserves  his  usual 
ornate  and  elaborate  style. 

Happy  in  his  family,  surrounded  by  friends,  enjoying  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  society  and  taste  for  literature,  and 
above  all,  cheered  by  the  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life,  without 
bodily  infirmity  or  mental  decay,  Dr.  Parr*s  declining  years  were 
eminently  happy.  It  was  in  his  73d  year  that  he  was  attacked  with 
bis  first  serious  malady — a  violent  erysipelas,  from  which  he  re- 
covered :  a  second  attack,  some  years  after,  brought  on  by  impni- 
dentexposure  to  severe  cold,  terminated  his  mortal  career,  March 
6, 1825,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one 
of  his  pall-bearers,  nominated  before  his  death,  was  a  dissenter — 
Mr.  Field,  his  biographer.  *'  His  reason  for  this,"  as  he  repeat- 
edly declared,  ''was  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  same 

"  Cartwrifht's  Life.    Butler's  Remlabceaeef. 
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nentiments  of  relifioos  candour  wbiob  influeoeed  him  through 
life,  were  strong  in  death."* 

"  In  bis  person,  Dr.  Parr  ims  about  the  middle  height,  squarriij 
built,  of  strong  athletic  frame,  not  much  inclined  to  corpulencj.  His 
bead  was  large  and  somewbat  cumbrous ;  his  hind*heaid  remarfcablj 
capacious ;  his  forsbead  full  and  firm ;  his  eyes,  of  a  fine,  grej  colour, 
possessed  uncommon  animation  even  in  bis  old  age,  and  were  finely 
orerbung  witb  large  bushy  eyebrows.  His  features,  though  someiHiat 
coarse,  were  not  irregular,  and  upon  the  whole,  pleasing ;  strongly  indi- 
cating the  mental  energy,  and  still  more  the  benerdent  spirit  whiidi 
breathed  and  stirred  within  him.  When  tbougfatfiil  and  silent,  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  serene  satisfaction  ;  and 
when  conrersing,  his  looks  were  those  of  benignity  and  goodness— his 
smile  was  peculiarly  fiiscinnting.  In  his  whob  air  and  manner,  there 
was  much  of  the  dignity  which  commands  respect,  and  still  more  of  the 
kindness  which  conciliates  affection.  His  voice  was  remarkahlr  pow- 
erful, and,  in  spite  of  his  lisp,  be  might  have  been  an  orator/*— Jfsmoirv, 
Tol.  IL  p.  356. 

Perhaps,  from  what  has  been  said,  a  sufficient  idea  can  be  col- 
lected of  Dr.  Parr,  as  a  scholar,  a  writer,  a  theologian,  and  a 
man.  We  had  almost  added— as  a  politician  )  but  here,  we 
think  little  need  be  said.  His  exertions  cannot  be  ranked  with 
those  of  Belsham,  Price  or  Priestly—- farless  with  thoseof  Home 
Tooke  and  Cartwrigbt. 

We  will  sum  up  in  a  few  words :— In  Greek  and  Latin  leam^ 
sng,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  he  was,  in  bis  day,  without 
a  rival  in  England.  The  overrated  Porson  and  more  modest 
Burney  probably  surpassed  him,  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  without  equalling  him  in  general  claa- 
aioal  reading — ^yet,  the  preface  to  Bellendenus,  some  Latin 
epitaphs,  very  well  written,  and  a  few  reviews,  close  the  list 
of  bis  labours  on  the  ancients.  Of  his  skill  and  acutenees  in 
emendation,  we  have  little  proof;  and  we  fancy  tha  the  must  be 
placed  below  Dawes  and  Porson,  and  far,  very  far  betow 
Bentley.  His  attainments  in  languages  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
clusively  limited  to  Latin  and  Greek— be  knew  little  Hebrew, 
less  French,  and  no  Italian,  Spanish  or  German.  In  Englbh, 
his  reading  was  immense,  at  once  varied  and  profound ;  yet,  of 
the  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  medicine,  he  was  profoondty 
ignorant.  No  mathematics — no  botany— no  chemistry  or  gecH 
logy.  Notwithstanding  his  vast  acquisitions  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  he  has  produced  no  great  work,  although  strong 
and  brilliant  passages  abound  in  all  bis  writings.  His  style, 
though  evidently  formed  with  great  care,  and  evincing  a  dee|» 

*  Msm^n,  vol.  li.  p.  350. 
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knowledge  of  the  force  and  harmony  of  the  English  language, 
is  monotonous  and  overloaded  with  epithets,  laboured  antithe- 
ses and  balanced  periods.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  simple  ele- 
gance, or  the  happy  abandon  of  colloquial  ease.  Even  where  we 
expect  cool  disquisition,  we  find  the  orator,  instead  of  the  philo- 
sopher. All  his  productions  show  a  sensible,  learned  man— ne- 
ver, we  think,  an  original  or  acute  one.  Wherever  he  attempts 
metaphysics,  it  is  mystery;  and,  in  politics  and  religion,  though 
on  the  liberal  side,  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  often  carried  on 
by  good  feeling,  without  analyzing,  with  philosophic  precision, 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acted.  It  may  bo  gathered  from 
his  biographers,  that  much  of  his  fame  rested  on  a  ready  wit, 
and  the  focile  display  of  a  richly  stored  mind.  How  far  his  repu- 
tation for  colloquial  powers  was  merited,  very  few  can  judge— » 
we  cannot — and  it  is  so  evanescent  in  its  nature,  that  it  must 
soon  be  left  out  of  the  account.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  de- 
ceptive test  of  geniucH^requiring  only  a  moderate  degree  of  ta- 
lent, superficial  knowledge,  a  good  memory,  and  a  pleasant 
manner.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  discriminate  the  colours 
of  the  feathered  race  on  the  wing,  as  to  subject  the  rapid  flow  of 
conversation  to  critical  analysis. 

The  renown  accorded  to  Dr.  Parr,  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
still  upheld,  with  enthusiastic  fondness,  by  his  friends,  will  speedi- 
ly be  reduced  within  its  proper  bounds.  To  the  great  heroes 
of  the  English  language — to  Addison  and  Johnson  and  Hume, 
he  must  give  precedence ;  and  even  take  place  below  Lowth, 
Jortin  and  Middleton.  His  inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  flattery 
were  great  flaws  in  his  character.  His  rudeness  in  conversa- 
tion and  inattention  to  the  established  usages  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  censurable.  He  who  habitually  disregards  the  code 
of  good  manners  is  no  more  fit  for  the  society,  by  whose  tacit 
agreement  that  code  was  formed,  than  an  habitual  law-breaker 
is  fit  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  well  regulated  state.  Bad  manners, 
in  those  of  ordinary  opportunities,  are  the  result  of  imperfect 
observation  or  of  bad  feehng,  and  wegenerally  find,  that  those  who 
claim  from  society  the  most  indulgence,  grant  the  least  to  others. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Parr  would  have  readily  perceived  and  censured 
in  others,  the  rudeness  in  which  be  so  frequently  indulged.  He 
had,  however,  redeeming  qualities.  His  active  friendship,  his 
diffusive  benevolence,  and  bis  universal  toleration  are  equally 
honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  throw  all  his  smaller 
defects  into  the  shade. 

After  deducting,  as  we  have  deducted  much,  from  Dr.  Parr's 
literary  pretensions,  we  think  enough  still  remains  to  merit  him 
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an  enviable  fame  for  talents  and  learning*  Had  he  even  writ- 
ten nothiogf  we  are  not  among  those  who  could  ?iew  him  with- 
out veneration,  or  consider  him  as  having  lived  in  vain.  Tfae 
▼ery  acquisition  of  extensive  knowledge  is  a  preparation  for  ex- 
tensive utility.  It  is  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  light,  which, 
alone,  is  to  illuminate  our  path  in  the  occupations  of  life,  or  in 
our  searches  after  moral  truth*  It  is  preparing  a  man  better,  as 
the  head  of  a  family,  to  develope  the  infant  mind,  and  to  fornn 
its  principles-— to  give  impulse  to  genius  and  stability  to  virtue : 
it  is  preparing  him  better,  as  a  member  of  society,  to  pursue  bis 
avocations  with  intelligence — ^to  make  a  more  agreeable  friend, 
a  more  instructive  companion,  a  more  sensible  ad viser— to  ge- 
nerously employ  the  means  given  him  by  Providence,  in  con- 
stantly promoting  the  happiness  of  the  community,  without 
ever  overlooking  the  line  where  justice  to  ourselves  begins.  It 
prepares  him  better,  as  a  citizen,  to  pursue  private  interest,  in 
conjunction  with  public  duty ;  to  discharge  the  offices  at  his 
country,  so  as  to  give  the  minutest  exactness  to  their  details, 
and  the  widest  scope  to  their  utility ;  and  to  aid,  more  eflectu- 
ally,  her  councils,  when  there  is  need  either  of  the  stores  of  me- 
mory or  the  powers  of  practised  intellect.  It  prepares  him  better, 
as  a  follower  of  religion,  to  be  liberal,  without  lukewarmness, 
and  zealous,  without  bigotry — to  view,  with  clearer  ken,  what  is 
allowed  to  self,  and  what  to  society,  nor  yet  toforget  what  is  due  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good,  Nothing  can  be  valueless  that  exerts  a  sen- 
sible, moral  influence  on  society.  Who  can  calculate  how  many 
of  the  rising  generation  are  incited  to  mental  culture,  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  richly  gifted  and  richly  stored  understanding?-— 
or  how  many  of  more  mature  age  have  their  intellectual  ardor 
kept  alive,  by  intercourse  with  those  who  can  resolve  doubts, 
confute  errors,  communicate  information,  or  give  certainty  to 
opinion  ?  Even  when  such  men,  through  chance  or  choice, 
*^  along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life  have  held  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  their  way,"  their  effect  is  widely  been,  in  the  elegance 
of  society— 'like  the  orbs  which  constitute  the  heavenly  galaxy-^ 
each  distant  and  viewless;  yet  shedding,  collectively,  a  mild  and 
extensive  radiance. 

The  distinction,  too,  ever  conceded  to  talent  and  erudition,  is 
a  lesson  the  most  striking  and  consoling  to  the  scholar.  Hope 
is  awakened  and  exertion  strengthened,  when  he  beholds  the 
glitter  of  wealth  fading  before  the  treasures  of  learning,  and 
titles  sink  into  empty  names  before  the  nobility  of  genius. 

It  is  time  to  notice  bis  biographers.  TheMemoirsareevidently 
from  the  pen  of  a  practised  writer  ;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
correct,  without  elegance,  and  clear,  without  forco-— a  jnonotonjr 
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pervades  tbem  totally  incompatible  with  the  ease  which  gives  a 
charm  to  biography.  Some  parts  have  considerable  merit ;  for 
instance,  the  account  of  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  of  Warbur- 
loo  and  Hurd.  The  author  appears  to  be  an  amiable  and  can- 
did man ;  and,  as  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  authen- 
tic information,  we  have  no  doubt  his  work  is  entitled  to  full 
faith-  We  could  very  well  have  spared  "  the  biographical  no- 
tices of  all  the  friends,  pupils  and  contemporaries,"  known  and 
unknown,  of  Dr.  Parr,  which  add  more  to  the  size  and  price  than 
to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

In  looking  over  the  Parriana,  we  no  longer  wondered  that 
Blomfield  withdrew  his  subscription  from  Mr.  Barker's  edition 
of  the  Greek  Stephanus,  on  account  of  the  extraneous  matter 
slufFed  into  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  bad  imitation  of  a  bad  model, 
**  Philopatris  Varvicensis,"  and,  judging  from  this  specimen  of 
his  alnlity,  we  may  say  to  the  editor,  in  the  words  of  Horace,-^ 
**  Non  si  te  ruperis  par  oris." 

We  might  submit  to  paying  for  a  collection  of  notices  of  Dr. 
Parr,  taken  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  without  corrections 
or  explanations,  which  Mr.  Barker,  a  pupil  of  theDoctor,  could 
readily  have  given ;  but  it  is  presuming  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  public  to  give  us  histories  of  Bell's  Dreams,  the  Quarrels  of 
Dugatd  Stewart  and  Mr.  Fearne,  Sec.  which  have  no  possible 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  add  one  third  more  to  the  vo- 
hiroe.  A  continuation  of  the  Parriana  is  promised ;  but,  if  the 
fbrtbooming  volume  or  volumes  is  to  resemble  the  present  one, 
we  really  think,  that,  like  the  pills  in  the  '*  Honey  Moon,"  one's 
a  dose. 

We  observe,  in  the  Memoirs  and  Parriana,  a  numlier  of  words 
scattered  about,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  called  American^ 
isms,  such  as  grade^  biuedj  progre**^;  and  but  a  single  glance 
evinced  that  both  works  are  English  manufacture.  Indeed,  we 
could  not  look  at  themi  without  sighing  over  the  freckled  paper 
•nd  ricketty  bidding,  to  which  we  are  condemned  by  the  far<^ 
fiinied  **  American  System." 


«**. 
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Art.  tit. — TT^  Frenek  Cook.  By  Louis  Eustache  Uoe. 
Ci-devant  Cook  to  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and 
Steward  to  his  late  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York.  8vo. 
Carey  &  Lea.  Philadelphia*  1826. 

Cook  to  Louis  XYL  and  the  Earl  of  Sefton ! 

^*  And  thou  Dalhousie,  the  great  €rod  of  War ! 
Lieutenant^Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar ! 

Peaee  to  the  manes  of  Han$uik  Glaue  and  Mr$.  Raffald  :  even 
the  Domestic  Cookery  by  a  lady,  is  sunk  in  oblivion ; — the 
fair  sex  are  now  deprived  of  the  command  of  their  ancient  do- 
main, and  yield  it,  however  reluctantly,  to  male  intruders.  What 
satisfied  Qtfiff ,  that  former  prince  of  gastronomers,  will  no  longer 
satisfy  the  modern  Amphitryon  of  more  refined  palate  ;  and  the 
ehymistry  of  the  kitchen,  even  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Kitchener, 
that  oracle  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  is  regarded  as  a  science  too  pro- 
found for  female  intellects  to  comprehend.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
sure,  that  however  recondite  this  science  may  be,  no  great  credit 
would  accrue  to  one  of  the  fair  sex  who  would  wish  to  compose 
a  9auce^  avec  laqueUe  on  mangeroit  sa  grandrfkere.  Nor  is  it 
merely  necessary  for  an  English  or  American  cook,  in  modern 
days,  to  be  minutely  skilled  in  the  French  language ;  he  (for  we 
dare  not  make  use  of  the  feminine)  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  habits  and  tastes  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  with 
the  past  and  present  customs  of  liis  own :  nay,  more,  he  must 
have  a  decideid  taste  for,  and  apprehension  of  the  trope,  meta- 
phor, allegory  and  simile  of  cookery ;  and  its  sublime  effusions 
must  be  congenial  to  his  habitual  conceptions. 

For  instance,  when  a  dish  is  to  be  dressed  d  la  St.  MenebouM, 
or  when  he  serves  up  his  Cotelettes  a  la  Maintenon,  or  a  com- 
position a  la  Richelieu— or  when  he  condescends,  by  way  of 
variety,  to  compose  a  sauce  a  la  Robert,  or  borrows  an  idea  from 
the  Cuisine  h,  la  Bourgeoise — when  he  treats  us  k  la  Yenitieni|e, 
or  k  I'ltalienne— or  even  when,  by  way  of  variety,  he  honours 
the  English  kitchen  by  a  plumbuting^  a  Wouelche  rebette  ou 
Lapin  Gallois,  or  a  misies-paes,  ou  pate  Anglais,  what  in 
English  we  vulgarly  call  a  mince-pie ;  a  bif-teakt  with  pommes 
de  terre  a  PAnglaise^  dite$  mache^tetes$e^  (2  Beauvill,  119, 121, 
213)  in  preference  to  the  same  or  similar  articles  k  la  Lyon- 
naise,  or  a  la  Bretonne — more  especially  when  they  are  to  be 
washed  down  (not  with  the  Regent's  punch,  which  has  not  yet 
travelled  over  to  Paris,  but)  with  the  Ponge  au  Thi^  or  the  Pottge 
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a  la  Rhfimf  or  a  la  Roc  a  VAnglaU^  it  is  manifest,  he  must  be 
on  faU  dans  le$  nueurs  ei  cvuiunes  des  nations — dang  les  salles  a 
Wkawijger  ei  le$  Cnistnes^  not  only  of  the  by-gone  times  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  the  modern  tastes  and  improvements  of  the  civi- 
lized foreigners  around  him;  it  being  well  known  that  rum  punch 
and  arrack  punch  are  in  great  request  among  all  the  upper  clas- 
ses of  society  in  England !  Nor  is  the  language  of  this  subKme 
aeience  less  reckerehi  ;  putting  in  requisition,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  the  higher  orders  of  intellect.  A  good  cook  mus^  have  his 
craniological  indications  unexceptionable :  his  organs  of  upper 
and  lower  individuality,  of  causality,  locality,  time,  order,  con- 
atructiveness,  strongly  marked;  nor  less  so,  the  organ  of  self- 
approbation.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  dispense 
with  strongly-developed  oombativenoss ;  inasmuch  as  he  must 
rule  despotic  master  of  his  own  domains,  and  over  all  his  liege 
subjects  therein.  Destructiveness,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  cook- 
ery ;  though  it  need  not  extend  the  savage  propensities  of  for- 
mer days,  to  the  *^  Anthropophagi  who  each  other  eat,"  or  even 
to  the  later  times,  when  the  eye-lids  of  a  fowl  were  sewed  to- 
gether, the  feet  of  a  turkey  nailed  to  the  floor  ;  when  a  goose 
was  roasted  alive,  a  pig  whipped  to  death,  or  a  bull  tortured  into 
fever  by  incessant  baiting.  Nor  must  he  be  less  alive  to  the 
poetic  and  figurative  phraseology  of  his  art.  He  must  have  a 
tact  for  a  puii  dCamoar^  an  Epigramme  d^Agneau^  or  du  Veau  a 
la  iamaie;  a  Vol  au  Vent  in  each  of  its  innumerable  forms ;  a 
Coqutte  au  Velouti;  or  a  Saute  a  la  Supreme^  so  distinctly  and 
luminously  eulogized  by  our  author,  M.Ude.  ^*Th€  beauty  of  a 
Sauti  (says  he,  note  top.  7)  is  t/ie  perfection  of  its  mcetyP^  An 
oracular  decision  that  removes  all  doubt.  In  the  same  page, 
we  are  informed  by  our  learned  author,  of  new  analogies  and 
communities  of  language,  with  which  we  were  not  previously  ac^ 
qoainted.  Thus  IX.  Snetoise^  Charlotte^  of  apples  or  fruit, 
apple  frUures  glazed,  souJUes  nUroton  of  apples,  croquettes  of 
rice,  farde  d'abricots^  croquettes  of  potatoes,  panequets^  are  at 
once  French  and  English :  and  bear  the  same  names  in  Paris 
a/id  in  London — that  is,  we  presume,  in  the  Cuisine  of  Louis  XVI. 
the  Earl  of  Sefton,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  though  last  not  least 
of  this  honourable  society,  the  far-famed  Mr.  Crockford,  the 
present  Amphityron  of  gamblers,  the  protector  and  employer  of 
Ude.  In  the  fourth  number  of  the  American  Quarterly,  the  very 
learned  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Cookery  of  the  Ancients,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  age  of  culinary  extravagance  at  Rome,  agood 
cook  would  command  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Crock- 
ford,  we  believe,  pays  M.  Ude  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling.    No  wonder !  of  what  moment  are  the  duties 
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of  our  Secretary  of  State,  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
pared  to  the  arduous  eiiterprizes  of  such  a  superintendent  of  the 
kitchen ;  one  who  does  not,  like  our  mushroom  politicians,  be- 
come, by  sudden  intuition,  without  years  of  anxious  labour,  00 
perfectly  au  fait  in  ail  the  sublime  mysteries  of  his  art.  What 
are  the  whipt-syllabub  speeches  of  our  great  dinner  orators,  to 
the  exquisite  productions  of  M.  Ude  ?-— who  never  excites  the  lipe 
and  the  tongue  to  action,  without  producing  unspeakable  gratifi- 
cation !  Indeed,  what  is  a  Saute  k  la  Supreme,  but  **  to  snatch 
a  grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art  ?"  And  what,  indeed,  are  the 
speeches  of  our  congressional  representatives  generally,  but  an 
inferior  kind  of  Volau  Veni9  And  what  are  the  ultimate  results 
of  their  respective  performances,  but  an  humiliating  commentary 
on  the  moral  maxim,  $edem  properamui  ad  unam,  bound  to  the 
same  office,  worshipping  at  the  same  temple  of  ancient  renown ; 

Vanufl  uterque  labor ;  namque  buic  debehitur 
Sive  quid  orator,  seu  coquus  arte  parat. 

It  seems  necessary  also,  that  a  cook  should  be  a  good  pbj- 
flician,  and  competent  to  correct  the  errors  of  medical  men. 
Thus  M.  Ude  observes: — 

**  Bfany  persons,  hot  particulariy  medical  practitioners,  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  the  declared  enemies  of  cooks  and  oookery. 
The  determination  of  the  latter  [  I  cooks]  to  keep  mankind  under 
their  despotic  domination,  has  engaged  them  in  a  perpetual  war- 
fare against  whatever  might  oppose  their  peculiar  interests.  But  the 
author  will  dare  affirm,  that  good  cookery,  so  far  from  possessing  any 
-deleterious  tendency  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  conducive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  inasmuch  as  it  protects  the  appetite  against  the  disad- 
vantageous monotony  of  plain  food*  *  *  The  author,  therefore,  (p.  xxviii.) 
would  recommend  a  skilfully  dressed  dish,  as  in  all  respects  more 
Salubrious  than  simple  fare.  He  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  plainly 
roasted  joint,  weil-dooe,  is  food  of  easy  digestion;  but  he  peremptorily 
proscribes  all  salted  and  uuder-done  provisions.  Pork,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  dressed,  is  always  unwholesome." 

All  this  may  be  sound  doctrine;  but  it  will  not  pass  as  such  in 
our  medical  schools,  or  at  a  southern  dinner ;  and,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  judge  according  to  our  own  feelings  and  ex- 
perience, even  this  would  be  Homer  of  cooks  may  nod  some- 
times. 

As  we  proceed,  however,  we  regret  to  find  some  confusion  b 
our  author's  directions  and  definitions.  Thus  marquer^  to  mark; 
is  1st.  To  put  or  prepare,  (p.  vii.)  21y.  Mark^  a  French  term 
which  signifies,  that  all  the  ingredients  requisite  are  to  be  pot 
into  a  stock-pot.    Sly.  (p.  7.)  Markf  must  be  understood  as  t 
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term  to  put  in  all  the  requisite  articles.  4ly.  (p.  4.)  Mark^  means 
to  make  each  consomme  with  the  trimmings  of  either  game  or 
fowl.    Sly.  (Same  page.)  ^^Marh  the  various  consommes  with 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  rabbits."   However,  the  little  nicety 
of  plain  and  distinct  meaning,  and  intelligible  description,  may 
yery  well  be  dispensed  with  in  a  book  and  in  a  writer  of  so  much 
importance  in  other  respects ;  we  are  not  to  exact  too  much.  Yet, 
there  are  so  many  passages  that  require  a  commentator,  that  if 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  classic  of  two  centuries  past,  had  been 
employed  on  Mr.  Ude's  book,  (such  for  instance  as  Peter  Bur- 
man,  Uie  immortal  commentator  on  Petronius,)  we  should  have 
bad  an  explanatory  edition  in  ten  quarto  volumes.     Thus  to 
us,  who  are  desirous  that  all  the  directions  of  this  sublime 
science  should  be  intelligible  to  its  humble  amateurs,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  not  quite  so  plain  as  might  bo  wished,  (p.  249.) 
'*  Members  of  duck,  with  the  puree  of  lentils."     *'Poele  the 
members  as  directed  in  No.  1.     Drain  them  ;  and  mask  them 
with  puree  of  lentils."  (See  Puree  of  Lentils.)   Now,  we  should 
have  been  pleased,  if  H.  Ude  had  informed  us,  1st.  What  mem- 
bers of  a  duck  are  thus  meant  to  be  marked.     21y.  What  is 
precisely  meant  by  "  poele  them,"  as  directed  in  No.  1,  where 
no  definition  or  description  of  the  process  is  given.    Sly.  Are 
they  to  be  drained  from  any  kind  of  broth  f    41y.  As  mask  in- 
cludes all  the  requisite  ingredients,  what  are  they  ?    5iy.  A 
puree  of  lentils  is  not  included  in  the  index,  althoug  referred  to. 
In  other  places,  the  language  is  dreadfully  ambiguous,  thus : 
'^Yijegrillee,"  SeorDragon.     Sea-Dragon  is  a  fish  that  is  sel- 
dom eaten  in  England,  although  in  France,  it  is  frequently  sent 
op  to  table.     Toward  the  gills,  there  is  a  most  venomous  bone. 
We  always  boil  it,  [the  bone  f}  and  serve  up  with  butter  of  an- 
ehovies,  a  to  siai^re  j*Ao^e/,  or  a /^prooencafe."  Mistakes  like  this,  < 
we  are  not  inclined  to  treat  with  levity.     Sometimes,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  much  pains  are  taken  to  direct  us  how  to  spoil  a  good 
dish,  as  in  potatoes  k  la  maitre  d'hotel,  fried  potatoes,  croquettes 
of  potatoes,  green  peas,  k  la  paysanne,  where  they  are  directed 
to  be  stewed  with  cabbage,  lettuce,  parsley  and  onions.     How 
any  mortal  with  a  palate,  can  conceive  that  stewing  peas  and 
cabbage  together  can  improve  them,  we  know  not.     Many  of 
his  dishes  are  so  vulgar,  as  to  belong  to  the  poorest  table  only ; 
as  his  muscles  and  his  ray-fish.  Sometimes  his  directions  savour 
a  little  of  hocus-pocus,  as  the  various  kinds  of  fromage,  in 
which  dbese  is  an  ingredient  quite  out  of  the  question.     There 
are  ices  of  various  composition,  so  named,  not  in  conformity 
with  any  analogy  of  language,  nor  dictated  either  by  elegance  or 
taste.    To  call  a  dish  of  high  price  and  exquisite  flavour,  by 
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a  name  of  vulgar  asgociation,  may  suit  the  underfltrappers  of 
the  kitchen,  but  is  quite  unworthy  of  an  artist  of  real  genina. 
M.  Ude,  perhaps,  can  explain  the  conundrum,  why  is  an  ice-cream 
a  fromage  f    Very  commonly,  the  directions  of  M.  Ude  are  as 
unintelligible,  as  his  language  is  inappropriate.  For  instance : — 

*«  Boudins,  or  jmdding  d  la  Sefton.  Make  some  quenelles  of  foirl, 
in  which  you  introduce  some  essence  of  mushroom,  whic^  mix  with  the 
farce^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Boudins  k  la  Richelieu ;  when  done, 
drain  and  put  them  in  a  dish.  Have  some  BtchameUe  rery  thick. 
M€uk  the  Bmuims  with  thick  sauce,  and  put  over  each  of  them  the 
small  fillets  larded^  which  you  must  prepare  in  the  following  manner. 
In  order  to  |rive  the  larded  fillets  [fillets  of  what  t]  a  proper  shape,  take 
a  piece  of  carrot,  or  a  bit  of  bread  of  the  same  shape  and  size  of  the 
Bonding  put  over  the  carrot  a  thin  slice  of  bacon,  to  prevent  the  filkCa 
from  smelling  of  it ;  [of  what  X\  bind  the  fillets  over  the  carrot,  and  pot 
them  in  the  oven  till  they  are  firm,  then  glaae  them,  and  put  them  over 
the  Boudin\  after  having  poured  the  sauce  over,  which  must  be  very 
thick  ;  when  the  Bomdvu  are  covered,  put  a  spoonful  of  Cansammi  and 
some  of  the  juice  of  mushrooms  to  make  the  sauce  thumer^  and  put  it 
under." 

If  it  be  necessary  that  the  sauce  should  be  thick,  why  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  thin  f  To  be  serious,  this  is  one 
among  the  very  many  instances  of  unscientific,  ignorant,  illite- 
rate jargon,  with  which  this  catch-penny  publication  is  crowded. 
Whether  M.Ude  did  really  set  pen  to  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  this  book-^whether  the  egregious  nonsense,  with 
which  its  pages  are  filled,  be  owing  to  the  st'u(Hdity  of  the 
author,  or  the  ignorance  of  his  translator,  we  know  not.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  cookery,  to  th^  author,  the  translator,  the  publisher. 
It  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  and  defraud  them  of  their 
money,  under  false  pretences,  by  a  shew  of  information,  without 
the  substance ;  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much,  as  the 
unintelligible  jargon  which  disgraces  its  pages :  a  vulgar  mix- 
ture of  bad  French  with  bad  English,  that  would,  indeed,  dis- 
grace H.  Ude's  scullion. 

We  have  no  objection  to  cookery,  even  as  a  science,  when 
limited  to  its  proper  province ;  when  employed  to  make  our 
food  more  digestible,  to  make  it  more  nutritive,  to  make  whole- 
some and  savoury  dishes  out  of  cheap  materials,  and  to  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  are,  at  least,  of  daily  occurrence. 
But  the  aflfected  delicacy  of  palate,  the  gourmandise,  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  practise  of  a  French  kitchen,  we  hope  never 
to  see  introduced  into  this  republican  country.  We  are  well 
aware  too  of  the  want  of  skill  and  consequent  extravagance  of 
an  American  kitchen :  of  the  neglect  of  waiting  till  meat  is  sof- 
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ficiently  leader  (bien  mortifie)  before  it  be  drest— of  the  exe- 
crable and  unwholesome  profusion  of  grease  and  butter  in  our 
sauces— -of  the  unskilful  baste  of  all  our  cookery— of  the  unskii- 
fal  waste,  also,  of  an  American  kitchen — and  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  extravagance  in  our  consumption  of  fuel,  and  our 
neglect  of  stoves  and  charcoal.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, that  one  dollar's  worth  of  charcoal,  can  be  made  of 
more  use  in  a  kitchen,  than  four  dollars  worth  of  wood,  in  any 
part  of  our  country — in  the  cities  or  the  back-woods.  Nor  have 
we,  in  this  country,  sufficiently  attended  to  the  economical  preser- 
vation of  food,  of  eggs,  of  butter,  or  of  vegetables,  on  the  well- 
considered  and  approved  plan  of  M.  Apput,  now  so  common 
both  in  Paris  and  London.    We  are  totally  ignorant  here  (from 
Maine  to  New-Orleans)  of  the  art  of  raising  mushrooms  cheaply 
and  in  plenty  throughout  the  year:  we  know  nothing  of  trnffles, 
nor  of  morills,  though  many  of  our  meadows  in  the  Middle 
States  do,  and  all  of  them  might  yield  them.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  French  mode  of  rendering  meat  tender  by  marinading 
nor  of  the  use  of  electricty  for  the  same  purpose  in  killing  our 
poultry,  as  suggested  by  the  witty  author  of  the  Almanach  dea 
Gourmands,  nor  of  the  West-India  practice  of  using  the  papaw 
tree  for  the  same  purpose.   Nor,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  do  we  ever  see  sueb  a  thing  as  a  capon,  although 
we  have  contrived  to  discover  the  preference  of  an  ox  to  a  bull. 
En  revenchef  our  bear-meat  of  a  twelvemonth  old,  our  squirrel, 
our  land-turtle  and  terrapin,  are  not  merely  additions,  but  sa- 
Toury  and  substantial  additions  to  the  gastronomic  chart :  nor 
can  the  French  kitchen  produce  anything  superior  to  our  venison- 
steak,  or  oven  to  some  of  our  gros  moreeaux,  our  saddle  of  veni- 
son, our  round  of  beef,  skilfully  salted  and  cooked,  the  beef-steak 
cooked  as  we  cook  it,  **au  naturel,"  tender  and  juicy,  without 
the  fine  flavour  of  the  meat  being  injured  by  intermingling  either 
with  oysters  or  truffles :  nor  do  they  know  in  France  the  delt- 
eacy  of  a  fine  turkey,  plainly  roasted,  and  a  smoked  ham,  to 
which  their  Dindan$  a  la  PodCf  en  galeniinet  en  baUon^  roule^ 
en  painf  aux  ckatagne$f  or  even  aux  iruffee^  are,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  inferior.     French  cookery  is,  too  often,  out  of  all  taste: 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  merged  in  the  flavour  of  the  sauces } 
the  aliment  is  a  mere  vehicle  of  artifical  flavour ;  just  as  in  ar- 
chitecture or  in  dress,  where  the  building  or  the  beauty  is  op- 
pressed and  obscured  by  the  ornament ;  and  the  accessory  is, 
with  strange  ignorance,  converted  into  the  principal. 

Of  the  French  books  of  cookery  that  we  have  seen,  the  most 
useful  for  practice  in  ikieeomtryy  are  the  treatise  of  Beauvilliers, 
VOL.  III. — ^No.  6.  '54 
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in  two  yolumes,  and  tbe  last  edition  oftheCashiieraBoargeoise. 
In  English,  The  Cook's  Oracle,  of  tbe  facetious  Dr.  Kitchener, 
Domestic  Cookery  by  a  lady,  and  Tbe  Royal  Cook,  and  Confeo- 
tioner  of  Frederic  Nutt,  are  abundant  in  gastronomic  prescrip- 
tions and  directions,  even  for  tbe  wealthy  Amphitryons  of  our 
comparatively  unostentatious  people.    If  the  affected  propensity 
ta  cover  the  table  with  dishes  which  require  the  silly  Frencb 
nomenclature,  should  seize  upon  our  men  of  wealth,  tbe  books 
sbovementioned,  will  amply  supply  even  that  want  also*    We 
accuse  tbe   Frencb  nomenclature  of  being  silly,  because   k 
abounds  in  metaphoric  expressions  and  names,  incongruous,  un- 
meaning, and  without  any  well-founded  or  intelligibie  associ- 
ations.    It  is  a  jargon  like  tbe  old  alchemical  names  of  chemical 
compositions,  now  so  happily  exchanged  for  a  descriptive  no- 
menclature, beautiful  beyond  any  other  at  present  known. 
Dishes,  a  la  Si.  Menehauld^  a  la  RichdieUf  a  la  Bnaelles^  a  la 
Mariamief  a  la  Daupkm^  a  la  maiire  ^kotd^  a  la  Seftom^  are 
too  unmeaning  for  men  of  sense  to  distinguish.    Anything 
dressed  a  la  lUdierme^  a  la  VenUiewne,  a  PAsi^laite^  a  la  Lgom- 
nai$e^  a  PAUemande^  a  la  Flamande,  a  la  Oatame,  may  be 
sufficiently  intelligible,  because  founded  on  some  national  or 
provincial  taste  in  tbe  manner  of  cooking  them :  but  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  iavU  which  impUes  a  mode  of  turning  the  meat,  as 
our  cooks  turn  a  pan-cake,  and  which  never  takes  place — a  Mouie 
a  la  mpremef  an  Epigramme  (TAgneau^  Cervdlti  an  Soleilf  or 
Maidais  9    A  gentleman,  at  tbe  head  of  his  table,  is  not  called 
upon  to  be  skilled  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  a  French  kitchen  ; 
and  even  if  he  should  beau  fait  in  this  jargon,  the  more  be  con- 
ceals his  know  lege  the  better ;  it  is  a  use  more  honoured  in  tbe 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

A  gourmand  will  peruse  a  French  liook  of  cookery,  with  de- 
lighted approbation  of  the  skill  displayed  in  giving  flavour. 
He  will  admire  the  firiamiise  of  most  of  the  dishes,  particularly 
their  sautls  and  their  groHm;  and  their  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  methods  of  dressing  an  egg,  always  spoiled  whenever  it  ift 
hardened.  A  physician  will  read  the  same  prescriptions,  and 
see  nuuqtUs  in  the  most  of  them,  indigestion,  heart-burn,  herpes 
and  impetigines,  a  bloated  skin,  inactivity  of  body  and  of  raind^ 
apoplexy  and  gout.  One  great  objection  to  tbe  Frencb  kitchen 
is,  the  facility  with  which  a  careless  or  ignorant  cook  may  spoil  a 
savoury  dish,  and  stimulate  the  palate  with  burnt  fat,  in  aiming 
to  give  a  high  flavour  to  his  gravies  and  sauces,  reduced  without 
sufficient  care.  We  know  of  nothing  more  offensive  to  tbe 
stomach,  no  more  prolific  parent  of  heart-burn,  than  a  combi- 
nation of  empyreumatic  grease  and  sebacic  acid. 
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A  few  more  remarkfi,  not  entirely  without  interest  we  hope, 
ere  we  quit  this  botch-pot.  The  edible  Mushroom,  Agaricus 
Campesiriff  is  so  little  used  among  us,  that  it  is  deserving  of  a 
particular  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  delicacies  of  our  table.  In  Paris, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  however,  mushrooms  are 
now  produced  in  abundance  the  year  round.  Thoy  are  raised 
in  rich  mould,  on  shelves,  in  cellars  or  in  dark  rooms.  Light  is 
not  necessary  to  them,  as  it  is  to  colour  in  every  other  vegetable. 
They  certainly  partake  of  an  animal  nature  ;  for  Ellis  found, 
that  on  distillation,  they  yielded  volatile  alkali.  They  are 
found  in  old  pastures :  frequently  in  ^circular  spots,  or,  as  the 
country  people  call  them,  ^*  fairy  rings,'*  the  cause  of  which  is, 
we  believe,  unknown.  They  are  propagated  on  hot-beds,  covered 
with  good  mould ;  taking  care  that  the  first  heat  of  fermen- 
tation be  well  over.  On  this  mould,  the  spawn,  that  is,,  the 
white  fibrous  strings,  or  threads,  from  which  the  mushrooms 
grow,  are  sown.  These  are  procured  from  gardeners  who  keep 
the  spawn  dry,  and  sell  these  white  threads,  and  who  gather 
them  from  fields,  where  horses  and  cows  have  pastured,  and 
from  old  mushroom  beds. 

Another  mode,  and  a  successful  one,  of  procuring  the  seed, 
is  to  collect  the  horse-dung  of  the  path  of  a  mill-horse,  or  the 
dry  dung  of  sheds  and  stables,  where  horses  have  been  fed  on 
hay  and  oats;  and  placing  a  layer,  six  inches  thick,  of  that  dry 
and  powdery  dung,  on  the  mushroom  beds,  covering  it  slightly 
two  inches  thick  with  light  mould,  after  exposing  this  layer  of 
dung  for  sometime,  however,  to  the  air,  protected  from  rain 
and  moisture,  and  prevented  from  fermenting,  or  waiting  till 
the  fermentation  is  over.  Horses  fed  on  green  food  will  not 
yield  dung  productive  of  mushrooms.  Of  the  philosophy  of  this, 
we  are  ignorant.  All  explanations,  hitherto,  are  conjectural.  A 
good  mushroom  has  gills  of  a  pink  or  flesh  colour  at  the  under 
side :  this  colour  turns  when  they  grow  old,  to  a  chocolate  brown, 
and  throws  doubt,  in  selecting  them,  on  their  wholesomeness. 
Every  eatable  mushroom  has  a  decidedly  pleasant  odour,  hardly 
to  be  mistaken  when  frequently  observed.  A  good  mushroom  is 
never  slimy.  Mushrooms  that  are  dangerous,  are  of  a  bad  odour, 
or  are  devoid  of  it :  they  have  not  the  beautiful  pink  colour  of 
the  gilk :  they  grow  in  woods,  in  dark  and  moist  places,  and  not 
in  old  open  pastures.  A  pink  colour,  and  a  decided  pleasant 
odour,  are  two  criteria,  which,  together,  insure  safety.  There 
are  two  or  three  late  French  publications  on  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing wholesome  mushrooms.  The  cellars,  under  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  are  let  out  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms 
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for  sale.  The  temperature  should  not  be  under  65^  or  70^  of 
Farenheit.  In  pastures,  they  are  the  produce  of  September^  io 
England  and  the  Middle  States. 

We  intended  to  hare  enumerated  the  different  species  of 
mushroom  which,  in  Europe,  have  been  found  fit  for  the  table, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  deleterious*  But,  as  we  have  no 
books  common  in  this  country,  in  which  these  plants  are  well 
figured,  as  all  mere  verbal  descriptions  of  them  are  vague  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and,  as  in  truth,  many  of  our  species  differ  from 
those  in  Europe,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details. 
Caution  is  very  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  Some 
of  them  we  know  to  be  actively  poisonous.  No  one  ought  to 
venture  to  eat  them,  without  having  the  wholesome  varieties 
pointed  out  to  him  by  persons  having  competent  knowledge. 
The  Agaricui  Campestrii^*  perhaps,  the  finest  of  them  all,  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in  our  old 
pastures. 

A  few  words  about  the  Morill,  PhaUug  aadefUutA  We  have 
gathered  them  in  springy,  moist  meadows,  near  Carlisle,  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  eaten  of  them  abundantly  without  fear,  or 
ill  consequence.  It  is  cylindrical,  with  a  hollow  or  solid  stem  : 
the  cap  hollow  within,  adhering  to  the  stem  by  its  base:  latticed 
on  the  surface  by  irregular,  waving  sinuses  or  puckerings :  the 
height  about  four  inches:  in  perfection  in  Mayor  June.  Gathered 
dry,  they  will  keep  several  months.  They  are  rich  and  succu- 
lent, but  not  so  high  flavoured  as  mushrooms. 

The  Truffle :  I'liier  ciiarium^  is  a  rounded,  vegetable,  sobter-* 
raneous  mass,  composed  of  globular  vesicles,  without  roots  or 
leaves.  It  grows  underground  like  the  Virginian  tuckahoe.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  and  usually  from  six  to  nine  inches 
under  ground,  somewhat  globular ;  colour  approaching  to  black- 
ish ;  surface  rough  and  uneaven,  flesh  firm,  white  while  young ; 
but  when  old,  it  .is  black  with  whitish  veins.  It  depends  for  its 
reproduction,  upon  bodies  generated  within  its  substance.  In 
England,  dogs;  in  France,  hogs  discover  them.  They  are  very 
common  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire  and  Kent, 
where  dogs  are  trained  to  point  them  out.  They  keep  long, 
either  dry,  or  in  vinegar  or  oil. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  to  omit  the  grandisonant  de- 
scription of  this  esculent,  by  Grimed  de  la  Reyniare,  the  cele- 
brated editor  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  (see  vol.  viii,  p. 
4)  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation— undertaken  with  all  the 
difiidence  naturally  inspired  by  so  delicate  a  task. 

''  Vide  Loudon's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  No.  4339.  t  Ibid.  Mo.  4343. 
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**  Dei  Truffee. — ^TFufflei  are  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
with  which  Providence,  in  its  infinite  goodness,  has  vouchsafed 
to  bless  the  generation  of  Gourmands.  This  tuberde^  which 
eannot  be  classed  either  with  vegetables,  (legumes)  or  with 
fruits,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  excipiens  of  the  haute  cuieineg 
hj  the  incomparable  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  the  vege* 
table  and  animal  productions  with  which  it  is  united.  When 
served  up  separately,  it  is  the  most  luxurious  of  entremeUy  and 
precisely  the  one  to  which  all  distinguished  gowrmeU  and  the 
prettiest  actresses  of  the  theatre  of  the  Vaudeville  (that  is  say- 
ing every  thing)  give  the  preference  during  four  months  of  the 
year. 

^^  Naturalists  (says  M.  Parmentior)  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  reproducing  this  species  of  mushroom  of  irregular 
form,  which  springs  up,  flourishes,  and  dies  in  the  bosom  of  the 
eaith,  at  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 

'^  Truffles  which  delight  only  in  an  argillaceous  soil  mixed  with 
sand  and  ferruginous  particles,  and  particularly  in  moist  places, 
covered  with  shade  and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  are  chiefly 
jEbund  about  the  uncultivated  borders  of  streams,  on  gentle  slopes 
and  hill-sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  oak,  the  aspen,  the  black  poplar,  the  white  birch, 
and  the  willow.  This  precious  vegetable  belongs  not  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  countries,  but  is  found  in  our  southern  provinces, 
such  as  Perigord,  (which  produces,  unquestionably,  the  besO  Le 
Quercy,  Gascony,  a  part  of  Languedoc,  and  of  Dauphine.  They 
are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Italy,  but  there  they  are  ge- 
nerally white ;  those  of  Turin,  are  remarkable  for  a  strong  smell 
like  that  of  garlic-*in  truffles,  quite  insufferable  to  any  body  but 
a  Piedmontese.  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Germany,  &c.  also 
produce  them,  but  in  small  quantity ;  and  even  they  have  so  lit- 
tle flavor  and  virtuoi  that  it  is  really  doing  them  quite  too  much 
honour  to  call  them  by  such  a  name. 

"  We  pass  over,  in  silence,  signs  by  which  it  is  discovered  that 
a  spot  produces  truffles,  to  say  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  hogs  that  they  are  brought  to  light.  The 
exquisite  olfactories  of  these  animals— on  many  other  accounts 
so  dear  to  Grourmands — make  them  the  best  of  all  possible  eX' 
plorers  in  such  a  service.  Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  in  humble 
veneration,  before  the  truly  inoeiuive  genius  of  these  precious 
animals,  true  friends  of  mankind ;  and  let  us,  at  least,  do  them 
the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  not  less  useful  to  us  in  their 
life-time,  than  after  their  death ;  since,  without  their  aid,  truffles 
would  rot  unknown  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  be  the  food  of 
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larves  and  of  ttpoliey  instead  of  becoming  that  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Gourmands. 

*^  Ezpeneoce  shews  that  truffles  increase  very  much  in  size, 
almost  instantly  after  storms  of  rain  and  thunder ;  so  that  those 
sooui^es answer 9  at  least,  onegood  purpose,  and  in  countries  wher  e 
truffles  iprow,  people  ought  to  be  less  alarmed  at  these  astoumJk 
ing  phenomena. 

^'  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  the  trv^  known— 
the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black.  The  first  is  the  least  es- 
teemed ;  the  second  is  the  rarest,  the  third  is  unquestionably 
the  best.     It  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  admitted  on  our  tables. 

"  Truffles,  when  come  to  maturity,  (and  it  is  only  then  that 
they  ought  to  be  dug  up,  for  then  only  have  they  attained  to 
the  perfection  of  their  aroma  and  their  flavour)  are  hard  to  be 
kept.  This  is  much  better  effected  by  leaving  them  covered 
with  their  native  earth,  than  by  washing  them  clean  of  it. 

*'  Truffles  ought  to  be  eaten  fresh  and  in  season :  all  those  which 
are  preserved,  whether  in  sand,  in  oil,  in  vinegar,  or  in  brandy,  dltc 
lose,  absolutely,  all  their  taste  and  perfume— and  so  it  is  with 
dried  truffles.  Clay,  dry  and  pulverised,  is  the  substance  beet 
fitted  to  preserve  them. 

"The  aroma  of  truffles  and  the  light  astringent  substance  which 
their  pulp  contains,  are  extremely  useful  in  keeping  meau  fresh. 
A  turkey  may  kept  by  this  means  for  more  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  and  so  of  any  other  bird. 

"  The  perfume  of  truffles  is  of  a  nature  so  subtile  that  it  exhales 
very  copiously.  A  pound  of  this  vegetable  is  enough  to  perfume 
the  air  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  excessive  heat  dissipates 
it.  Accordingly,  good  cooks  take  care  not  to  boil  too  long,  the 
various  ragodts  in  which  they  are  an  ingredient. 

"  The  bare  nomenclature  of  these  ragouts  would  occupy  more 
space  than  all  the  preceding  details.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  they  play  the  first  rale  in  the  emndet  and  the 
sauiei  of  the  first  course— in  the  cardes  and  the  €Bufs  brcmUU 
of  the  second.  A  turkey  aux  truffes^  is  a  rati  of  the  most  de- 
licious kind ;  d  pdie^  either  de  gibier  or  de  fais  gras  amx  truffeM^ 
is  the  true  paradise  of  this  sublunary  world." 

Having  thus  introduced  our  reader  into  Paradise,  we  will 
leave  him  there. 

For  some  interesting  observations  on  the  Truffle,  (see  35 
Rev.  Eney.)  As  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  abound 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  deemed  the  preced- 
ing remarks  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There  is  no 
harm,  but  good  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  limits  of  scienti- 
fic knowledge  and  harmless  enjoyment. 
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We  would  willingly  present  the  reader  with  some  curious  ad* 
?ice,  and  the  arguments  that  sustain  it,  from  the  second  volume 
of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  p.  218,  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
serting in  the  contract  with  your  cook,  a  clause  by  which  you 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  administer  some  cathartic  medicine  occa- 
sionally, to  keep  up  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  We  will,  however, 
exchange  these  for  some  reflections  containing  much  good  sense 
on  the  subject  of  dinners,  and  dinner  parties  by  M.  Aze,  from 
the  same  volume  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  p.  110.  We 
are  not  a  little  surprised  that  a  book  of  so  much  good  sense 
should  fall  so  entirely  into  the  French  custom  of  mispelling  fo- 
reign names  and  appellations  as  those  of,  wondcke  rabetie^  me- 
fftert-jMMif ,  beef^eaikf  plumlmiing,  ovegt  [qu.  ye/ui']  puddings  and 
**  all  other  Undi  of  pudding^*  from  England,  communicated  to 
M.  de  la  Reyniare,  par  un  Amateur,  Aim.  des  Gour.  p.  134. 

We  have  not  literally  translated  the  observations  of  M.  Aze, 
but  we  here  give  the  substance  of  them. 

1.  A  general  invitation  to  dine  with  the  inviter  means  nothing. 
Even  a  verbal  invitation  to  dine  on  a  certain  day,  carries  with 
it  no  obligation  of  acceptance.  Invitation  must  be  by  a  written 
note,  naming  the  day  and  hour.  It  must  be  answered  the 
next  day  by  a  written  acceptance  or  refusal.  A  dinner  is  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  to  the  entertainer,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
know  whom  he  can  depend  on.  An  acceptance,  therefore,  is  a 
written  contract,  which  nothing  but  actual  sickness  or  the  most 
urgent  business  can  entitle  a  man  to  break. 

2.  Do  me  the  honour  of  partaking  dinner  with  some  fKends 
at  my  house  at  six  on  such  a  day,  means  we  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  half  past  six.  If  the  expression  be  at  six  precitefy^  it  is  to  be 
accepted  au  pied  de  la  kUre;  and  to  come  after  six,  if  you  accept 
the  invitation,  is  rudeness. 

3.  The  entertainer  ought  not  to  wait  beyond  the  appointed 
time  for  any  body.  To  do  so,  is  not  merely  incurring  the  risk 
«f  spoiling  a  dinner,  but  it  is  taking  upon  you  to  sacrifice  the  ex- 
pectations and  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  punctual,  to  the 
negligence  of  the  absentees.     You  have  no  tight  to  do  this. 

4.  If  a  person  invited,  comes  when  the  guests  are  seated  at 
dinner,  and  occupied  with  the  good  things  provided,  he  takes 
a  liberty  with  the  comfort  of  other  people  that  bespeaks  care- 
leas  rudeness,  or  the  vulgarity  of  aristocracy.  When  the  guests 
have  actually  sat  down,  the  outer  door  should  be  shut ;  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  house  is  not  at  home  to  any  comer  whatsoever. . 

5.  When  seated,  the  soup  is  served  alternately  from  left  to 
right,  or  vice  versa*  During  dinner,  the  entertainer's  business 
is  to  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  comforts  of  his  guests,  and  see 
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that  their  wants  are  satisfied.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  press 
them  to  eat  or  drink;  they  most  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  inclinations* 

6.  The  custom  of  compelling,  by  entreaty,  some  guest  to  cot 
up  and  help  the  guests  around,  is  a  bore  which  the  German  prac- 
tice of  having  the  joints  carved  at  the  side-board  and  sent  rcNind, 
ought  long  ago  to  have  superseded  every  where. 

7.  Whatever  you  help  yourself  to,  or  permit  to  be  put  upon 
your  plate,  you  must  eat :  whatever  wine  you  put  in  your  fflasa, 
you  must  drink.  To  be  helped  to  more  than  you  can  eat,  is  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding  and  bad  practice ;  it  implies  scanty  fiire  at 
home.  All  waste  is  vulgarity:  delicacies  are  not  provided  fat 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  boys,  or  the  dogs.  Moreover,  to  leave 
food  on  your  plate,  or  wine  in  your  glass,  is  an  insult  to  the 
host:  it  is  indirectly  telling  him,  1  cannot  eat  your  food;  your 
wine  is  abominable,  I  cannot  drink  it.  Vulgar  people  and  chil- 
dren only,  are  permitted,  as  the  saying  is,  to  have  their  eyes  big- 
ger than  their  belly. 

8.  In  winter,  an  American  or  English  room  with  one  fire 
place,  to  occasion  a  draught  of  cold  air  toward  it,  is  dreadful. 
Those  who  sit  at  a  distance,  never  eat  in  comfort.  There  sh<HiId 
be  a  screen  between  the  door  and  the  guests :  and  under  the 
table,  tin  boxes,  pierced  with  holes,  to  hold  charcoal,  or  bcniing 
water  ;  so  that  the  feet  may  be  kept  warm,  are  indispensable. 
On  the  continent,  even  where  the  room  is  warmed  by  stoves, 
chaudrieres,  such  as  are  now  described,  are  generally  introduced. 

9.  A  conversation  dinner  party,  (and  all  dinner  parties  ought 
to  be  so)  is  never  in  perfection  if  it  exceed  eight  male  guests. 
To  be  sure,  circumstances  may  make  it  expedient  or  necessary 
to  invite  three  times  the  number.  But  this  is  always  done  at 
the  expense  of  comfort  and  of  pleasure.  All  large  parties,  even 
of  well-bred  people,  are  apt  to  put  on  a  mobbish  character.— 
There  is  no  collision  of  intellect,  no  feeling  of  mutuality  in  such 
a  party.  They  are  comparatively  more  expensive  also,  for  they 
give  occasion  to  more  profusion,  and  more  waste.  Let  no  man 
say  this  is  a  trifling  object :  it  is  an  object  of  consequence  to 
every  friend  of  an  hospitable  man,  that  he  should  so  manage  his 
income  as  to  be  able  to  afi'ord  to  see  them  as  often  as  possible. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  you  may  put  four-pronged  silver 
forks  to  each  plate  if  you  please;  [qu :  you  must  if  you  emi]  but 
they  should  never  supersede  our  common  ivory-handled  steel 
forks*  Silver  forks  are  only  indispensable  in  French  cookery, 
where  their  stews  and  ragouts  induce  tbeni  to  use  bread  in  the 
left,  and  the  silver  fork  in  the  right  hand,  while  their  knife  is 
brought  with  them,  and  carried  in  the  pocket.    All  French 
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cookery  depends,  in  Us  origin,  on  the  ignorance  of  that  nation, 
of  the  use  of  stone-coal  for  fuel ;  and  their  unskilfulness  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  They  have  no  fires  that  will 
roast  ''the  proud  Sir  Loin."  Our  large  joints  have  continued 
in  use,  from  our  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  skill  of  the 
British  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Hence  also,  the  pro- 
fusion of  silver  plate  in  a  French  family  and  throughout  the 
nation,  is  far  beyond  what  can  be  found  in  Great-Britain.  The 
PkUeau  or  Damuuiit  is  out  of  harmony  with  an  American  dinner. 

11.  To  interrupt  a  guest  when  he  is  intent  on  his  plate,  and 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  before  him,  is  unpardonable. 
Hence  the  vulgar  practice  of  calling  off  the  attention  of  a  guest 
half  a  dozen  times  by  drinking  his  health,  is  really  abominable. 
Drink  if  you  please,  but  pray  let  your  neighbour  drink  or  not  as 
he  pleases.  What  right  have  you  to  interrupt  his  enjoyments, 
and  distract  his  attention  from  the  pleasures  of  a  delicacy  to  at- 
tend to  your  ill^imed  invitation,  when  he  has  no  inclination  to 
drink  f  All  drinking  of  healths,  whether  at  dinner  or  after  it—- all 
drinking  of  toasts,  is  downright  V4ilgarity :  in  a  free  country — 
in  the  republic  of  Grourmands — every  man  ought  to  be  left 
alone  to  eat  or  not  to  eat,  to  drink  or  not  to  drink — to  drink 
wine  or  to  drink  water,  as  seems  best  to  himself.  Of  his  own 
feelings,  he  has  a  right  to  be  the  sole  judge,  when  they  do  not 
offend  others. 

12.  Wines  of  extraordinary  quality,  are  served  when  the  en- 
tertainer directs,  between  the  courses.  In  this  country,  no  one 
thinks  of  the  spirits  or  liqueurs,  called  le  coup  d^avant^  ei  le  coup 
d^aprit.  If  good  wine  be  placed  on  the  table  for  the  guests  te 
help  themselves,  these  French  stimulants  are  not  needed. 

13.  In  this  country,  the  ladies  retire  after  dinner  :  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  at  any  rate,  till  after  the  second 
glass  of  wine.  • 

14.  In  France,  a  dinner  of  Gourmands  lasts  at  least  four 
hours.  In  the  United  States,  an  hour  and  a  half  is  long  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Here,  the  entertainment  of  eating  is  second- 
ary only :  the  zest  of  company  is  the  full  flow  of  free  conversa- 
tion and  discussions  after  dinner. 

15.  At  a  dinner  party,  no  one  has  a  right  to  utter  more  than 
half  a  dozen  sentences  consecutively.  A  speech-maker,  a  pro- 
ser,  a  man  who  loves  to  talk,  and  hates  to  listen,  is  an  abomi- 
nation—a common  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  an  outraged  society  : 
Foamm  habei  in  camut  fuge,  fi^.  Speeches  and  oratory  are 
not  in  unison  with  a  convivial  party. 

16.  No  man  has  a  right  to  remark,  to  observe,  or  to  know, 
Whether  at  table  his  neighbour  drinks  more  or  less ;  whether  he 
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drinks  wbit6  or  red ;  wine  or  water.  A  dinner  table  is  a  repub- 
lic ;  if  my  conduct  does  not  interfere  with  your  enjoyments,  it  is 
DO  subject  of  your  remark. 

17.  In  departing ,go  quietly :  do  not,  by  taking  leave,  reaaind 
otbers  to  do  so  too.  Do  as  you  please  :  permit  your  neighbour* 
to  do  so  likewise. 

18.  At  a  dinner  party  erery  body  is  presumed  to  come  there, 
under  the  obligation  of  an  intplied  contract,  to  contribute  as  fiir 
as  he  can,  and  as  opportunity  is  afforded,  to  the  comfort,  the 
amusement,  and  the  instruction  of  the  other  gueeta— bearing  a 
due  and  reasonable  share  in  the  conyersation,  without  engroea- 
ing  it :  and  carefully  abstaining  from  whatever  is  likely  to  give 
offence  by  word  or  deed. 

19.  At  a  dinner,  where  your  guests  are  men  only,  pies,  pud* 
dings,  tarts  and  sweetmeats  may  be  introduced :  but  they  may 
also,  with  propriety,  be  omitted.  After  soup,  fish,  flesh  and  Ibwl ; 
all  the  rest  are,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary,  where  there  are 
neither  ladies  nor  children.  A  French  gtmnmtmi  has  dined 
when  the  roH  is  removed.  A  prudent  man  never  makes  free 
with  the  desert.  Enjoying,  deliberately,  food  well  cooked-— and 
eating,  voraciously,  of  every  thing,  makes  the  French  distine* 
tion  between  the  gourmand  and  the  glutton. 

20.  At  the  present  day,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever,  for  ex* 
ceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  drinking.  Such  a  thing  is 
now  utterly  unknown  among  gentlemen,  and  would  be  unpar- 
donable. 

21.  A  guest  who  would  enjoy  his  dinner  and  his  wiae  in  mode- 
ration, had  better  avoid  soup,  as  well  as  pastry  and  fruit.  This 
is  not  French  advice,  but  it  is  ours  [Review.]  Water  is  the  best 
beverage ;  and  more  than  three  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner,  is  too 
much.  After  dinner,  indulge  within  the  bounds  of  gentlemanly 
moderation,  if  the  wine  be  good  and  old  and  nofacid. 

22.  We  doubt  the  utility  of  coffee  or  tea,  immediately  upon 
the  wine.  There  should  be  an  interval.  They  are  of  use  two 
or  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner.  One  beverage  poured  upon 
another  in  quick  succession,  loads  the  stomach,  and  prevents 
digestion.  This  is  an  inconvenience  attending  much  liquid  of 
any  kind :  and  therefore  (among  other  reasons)  we  advise  absti- 
neiice  from  soup. 

Enough.  We  have  preached  and  dictated  long  enough  ;  es* 
pecially  from  a  text  so  worthless  as  M.  Ude's  book  >-^ 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti ! 
Tempus  abire  tibi. 
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Art.  WL^WettmntUr  Hall,  or  PrafetBumal  BeUet  and  Anee- 
datei  of  the  Bar^  Benek  and  WooUack.  3  vols.  London. 

Amidst  a  great  deal  of  dull  trash,  this  compilation  (for  it  is 
Kttle  more)  eootaios  a  portion  of  entertainii^  matter,  and  sug- 
gests hints  on  some  subjects,  of  no  doubtful  interest.  Authentic 
morsels  of  biography,  and  valuable  anecdotes  of  law  and  law- 
yers, put  together  with  judgment,  eould  scarcely  fail  of  being 
attractive  in  a  country  where  the  only  sovereign  is  the  law,  and 
where  the  high  places  in  the  commonwealth  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  forum  ;  but  we 
cannot  bestow  very  exalted  encomiums  upon  this  selection, 
which  is  deficient,  considered  as  a  whole,  both  in  interest  and 
novelty.  We  have  often  wondered  that,  in  this  book-making 
age,  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  some  one  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking,  to  write  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  law 
students,  containing  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  professional 
characters,  exhibiting  their  course  of  study,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  attained  to  distinction ;  their  extraordinary  at- 
tainments, and  their  generally  honourable  conduct  in  public 
and  in  private  life ;  with  the  decided  influence  so  frequently 
exercised  by  them  over  the  character  of  their  age  and  their 
eeontry.  The  materials  are  abundant,  but  widely  scattered 
among  a  variety  of  works  in  different  languages.  Though 
Great  Britain  has  furnished  her  full  proportion,  other  countries, 
with  equal  justice,  boast  of  their  legal  sages.  Even  these 
States,  young  as  they  are,  have  maintained  an  honourable  com- 
petition with  the  old  world  in  the  production  of  learned  judges 
as  well  as  eloquent  advocates  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  fair  estimate 
were  made  of  those  now  living  in  England,  France  and  America, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  courts  of  the  two  first  are  not,  gene- 
rally, more  richly  furnished  than  those  of  the  last.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  there  are,  perhaps,  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand persons  in  these  States,  daily  and  hourly  studying  and 
practising  law,  either  as  attornies,  advocates  or  judges,  whilst  in. 
Great  Britain  they  do  not  probably  exceed  one  third  of  that 
number,  and  the  assertion  will  not  appear  extravagant.  Thus 
for  every  legal  genius  that  arises  there,  we  have  an  equal 
chance  for  two  or  three ;  for  the  old  notion  of  the  deterioration  of 
human  nature  by  transplantation  to  America  is,  wc  flatter  our- 
selves, now  exploded ;  and  it  cauuot  be  denied  that  our  free 
institutions  are  highly  favourable  to  intellectual  improvement. 
If,  notwithstanding,  it  be  asserted  that  we  do  not  rank  with  the 
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eminetit  jurists  of  the  old  world,  and  that  facts  are  stabborn 
things,  we  would  ask  in  what  respects  Marshall,  Parsons,  Kent, 
and  others  who  might  be  named,  fall  short  of  Mansfield,  Butler 
and  Eldon  ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  destined  to  preside  in 
our  courts,  whether  they  would  have  excelled  the  former  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ?  For  ourselves  we  cannot  believe  they 
would.     There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  education 
and  life  of  an  American  and  English  lawyer,  which  would,  per- 
haps, disqualify  the  latter  from  maintaining  in  our  courts  a  suc- 
cessful contest  with  the  former.    In  England,  the  complexity  of 
the  system,  its  antiquated,  mysterious  and  perplexing  rules,  with 
their  endless  exceptions;  its  forced  constructions  and  almost  in- 
visible distinctions  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  lawyer  at 
the  expense  of  the  man ;  whilst  in  this  country,  other  and  more 
exalting  circumstances  improve  the  man,  though,  perhaps,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  the  mere  technical  practitioner.  As  90on 
as  the  American  lawyer  attains  to  high  reputation,  he  is  enticed 
into  public  life,  when  the  contentions  of  politics,  and  the  interests 
of  states  become  the  objects  of  his  attention,  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  intellectual  powers.    Instead  of  sinking  down  into  the 
little  lawyer  whose  ideas  arc  imprisoned  within  the  bounds  of 
a  single  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  whose  contracted  intel- 
lects can,  after  a  while,  comprehend  nothing  that  is  not  em- 
braced in  his  digests,  he  looks  abroad ;  he  perceives  something 
which  he  regards  as  better  than  mere  technical  learning,  and 
resolves  to  attain  it ;  he  soars  aloft ;  and  though  he  may  lall 
short  of  his  high  aim,  he  seldom  fails  to  reach  an  elevation  far 
beyond  the  fondest  aspirations  of  any  professional  drudge  in 
Westminster  Hall.     He,  who  in  Great  Britain  devotes  himself 
to  the  profession,  becomes  acute,  subtle  and  learned  in  that 
department  of  the  science  which  he  may  have  selected,  whilst  in 
every  thing  else  he  is,  with  few  exceptions,  decidedly  ignorant: 
here,  on  the  contrary,  he  becomes  a  man  of  business,  an  acute 
debater,  a  respectable  legislator,  as  well  as  a  general  lawyer, 
by  which  we  mean  a  constitutional  lawyer,  solicitor  in  equity, 
and  proctor.  In  England  they  complain  that  the  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress,  depriving  of  her  favours  all  who  remit  their  attentions 
or  who  address  them  even  incidentally  to  other  objects.    Polite 
letters  are  proscribed,  poetry  is  a  meteor  whose  pernicious  in- 
fluence would  blast  their  prospects  for  ever,  and  even  history 
is  to  be  shunned  as  warring  against  jurisprudence. 

"  The  science  of  the  law  (say  these  volumes)  as  it  at  present  exists, 
demands  the  painful  industry  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  No  one  who 
has  not  attempted  to  master  it,  can  conceive  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties which  continually  present  themivelves  to  the  most  diligent  mind. 
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making  new  daims  upon  its  patience,  its  resolution,  and  itn  eneriiry.  It 
10  impossiUe  that  eTen  the  most  assiduous  person  should  arrive  at  that 
point  of  knowledge  which  would  justify  him  in  laying  aside  his  books, 
and  resting  satisfied  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  master  of  the  science. 
This  impression  naturally  deters  the  lawyer  from  the  prosecution  of 
other  pursuits.  He  is  aware  that  in  turning  the  powers  of  his  mind  to 
foreign  employments,  his  professional  attainments  will  but  too  probably 
suffer.  At  all  events,  he  is  certain  that  they  will  suffer  in  the  estimation 
of  others.  Perhaps  no  instance  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  a  devotion 
to  occupations  not  within  the  pale  of  the  profession,  has  not  been  more 
or  len  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  person  indulging  in  it.  It  is 
true  that  men  of  high  genius  may  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
this  circumstance  1ms  thrown  in  their  way,  but  they  have  nevertheless 
experienced  its  effects.  Even  the  splendid  inteUect  of  Bacon,  employed 
upon  subjects  alien  to  his  profession,  subjected  him  to  censure  as  a 
lawyer.  '  The  several  books,*  says  Osbom  in  his  advice  to  his  son, 
*  incomparable  Bacon  was  known  to  read,  besides  those  relating  to  the 
law,  were  objected  to  him,  as  an  argument  of  his  insufficiency  to  manage 
the  place  of  Solicitor-General,  and  may  lie  as  a  rub  in  all  their  ways, 
who,  out  of  a  vain  glory  to  manifest  a  general  knowledge,  neglect  this 
caution."' 

This  prejudice  against  literary  lawyers  may  exist  in  England, 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  altogether  without  some  foundation  in 
truth ;  for  they  have  so  many  intricate  subjects  of  legal  study, 
involving  arbitrary  rules  and  legal  fictions,  with  which  we  in 
America  have  nothing  to  do,  that  a  whole  life  may  be  fully  em- 
ployed in  refreshing  the  memory  after  the  science  has  been 
conquered.  The  doctrines  relative  to  the  poor  and  their  settle- 
ments, and  to  bankruptcy,  filling  many  volumes — the  learning 
upon  courts  ecclesiastical,  palatine,  county  and  baron  ;  of  the 
forest,  the  marsbalsea  and  the  palace ; — that  upon  outlawry,  pre- 
munires,  ancient  demesne,  appeals  of  death,  assize,  deodands, 
simony,  common,  copyholds,  royal  franchises,  customs  of  Lon- 
don, excommunication,  fines  and  recoveries,  t]rtbes,  comnaon 
recoveries,  formedons,  gavelkind,  heresy  and  offences  against 
reIigH>n,  priests,  prerogative,  information,  privilege,  stamp,  se- 
questration, wager  of  law  and  of  battle,  with  fifly  others  which 
might  be  enumerated,  are  only  regarded  here  as  matters  of 
curiosity,  or  at  most  as  furnishing  occasional  illustrations  in 
forensic  discussion.  No  lawyer  is  obliged  to" have  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  them ;  he  need  not  master  them  as  a  study,  and 
his  memory  is  thus  relieved  from  more  than  a  cameMoad  of 
lumber,  which  in  England  presses  heavily  on  the  intellects  of  the 
bar,  and  not  seldom  disgusts  some  of  its  most  gifted  votaries. 
The  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  poem  on  Friendship,  bears  feeling 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
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^*Oft  when  condemned  midil  Godiio  tomeeto  pom, 
And  dufakmBv  con  tb'  emberraaaed  aentence  o'er« 
While  meteor-menning  sheds  a  sickly  ray 
Through  the  thick  gkom,  then  Tanishes  away ; 
With  llie  dull  toil  tued  out,  th*  indignant  mind 
Bunts  from  the  yoke,  and  wanders  unconfined.** 

But  the  branches  of  the  law  which  we  have  retained,  have  been 
wonderfully  8impli6ed  by  the  practical  genius  of  this  couatiy. 
Being  all  in  turn  legislators,  our  faculties  are  continually  exer- 
cised in  the  abolition  of  senseless  or  antiquated  rules,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  such  as  we  deem  more  rational.    Our  laws  ere 
to  operate  immediately   upon  ourselves  and  our  children  in 
society,  and,  therefore,  we  try  to  make  them  as  good  and  be 
plain  as  we  can.     Mr.  Brougham  is  now  struggling,  as  Bacon, 
Hale,  Coke,  Hargrave,  Barrington  and  others  did  before  him, 
to  reduce  the  English  system  to  simplicity  in  several  particu- 
lars.   What  he  so  well  recommends,  we  actually  accomplished, 
together  with  a  great  deal  more,  almost  a  century  ago;  and 
if  his  enlightened  views  are  even  now,  as  we  think,  in  advance 
of  the  legal  mind  in  England,  which  still  seems  blinded  with 
prejudice  in  favour  of  ancient  errors  and  absurdities^  with  what 
admiration  should  we  regard  our  ancestors  who  so  long  ago 
effected  for  us  these  wise  changes  i 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we 
think  the  science,  as  it  exists  with  us,  is  of  easy  attainment. 
This  is  a  fatal  but  too  general  opinion,  and  should  be  corrected. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  weeded  it  of  much  ancient  and  uselfeas 
learning,  but  it  has  necessarily  extended  itself  to  other  subjects 
of  deeper  importance,  which  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  among 
Eurbpean  lawyers.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  a  state  of  self*government,  which  have  been  brought  to  pra<y> 
tical  perfection  here  ;  the  principles  of  international  and  con- 
stitutional law ;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  to  the  genius  of 
a  republican  people,  are  all  subjects  of  profound  and  hourly 
interest  in  these  States.  They  must  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  mind  should  be  so  trained  in  the  early  and  continued 
application  of  legal  principles,  as  to  create,  what  may  be 
called,  a  legal  understanding  or  apprehension— *-that  intuitiFe 
accuracy  of  judgment  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  well- 
grounded  American  lawyer.  So  far  from  its  being  forbidden 
to  our  students  to  turn  their  attention  to  polite  literature,  it  is 
expressly  enjoined  by  our  most  distinguished  jurists.  Judge 
Hopkinson,  in  a  very  good  address,  delivered  about  two  yeais 
since  before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  strongly  urges 
it.  He  says — *'  But  I  cannot  forbear  to  recommend  what  I  fear 
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18  not  sufficiently  eitimated  as  a  preparatory  study  of  a  lawyer : 
I  mean  elegant  literature ;  that  which  is  of  the  first  order,  and 
formed  by  the  soundest  principles  of  taste.  Without  speaking 
at  present  of  the  ancient  models  of  history,  poetry  and  eloquence, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  distinguished  classics  and 
scholars  of  our  own  language.  In  addition  to  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton and  Dryden,  an  English  library  will  furnish  plentiful  and 
rich  materials  to  strengthen  and  adorn  the  mind.  The  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  abound  with  writers  of  the  first  eminence 
for  force  and  skill  of  argument,  for  neatness  and  precision  of 
narration,  and  for  all  the  refinement  of  genius  and  taste.  The 
English  forum  has  its  orators,  as  worthy  of  imitation  as 
the  Roman.  All  these  belong  to  the  accomplished  lawyer.  The 
^rasp  of  his  profession  is  universal.'*  And  here  we  cannot  omit 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  an  evil  exists  in  this  State  which  is 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  training  of  good  lawyers  and  even 
good  men,  and  which  cannot  be  too  speedily  corrected.  Ad- 
mission to  the  bar  is  tax  too  easy.  Any  citizen  of  twenty- one 
years  of  age,  who  can  undergo  an  examination,  which  the  act 
calls  rigid,  but  which  is,  and  we  fear  necessarily  must  be  the 
Tery  reverse—- is  entitled  to  admission.  A  young  man  of  quick 
apprehension,  who  has  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and 
glanced  ix  our  Acts  of  Assembly,  may  be  licensed  to  practise  in 
our  highest  courts ;  and  many  trade  upon  this  slender  stock  of 
knowledge ;  for  after  admission,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  hard 
study,  unless  there  is  business  to  require  it — ^with  the  distrac- 
tions of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  like  profound  eU- 
mentary  study  is  almost  altogether  incompatible.  The  tendency 
of  this  absurd  system  is  the  destruction  of  our  youth  in  a  pro- 
fessional, and  often  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Ignorance  can 
attract  no  clients — its  inseparable  companions  are  idleness  and 
low  indulgences.  It  is  true,  if  a  half-educated  lawyer  has  a  small 
independence  and  some  mother-wit,  he  may  win  popularity 
enough  to  attain  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  when  by  cunning,  so 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  little  minds,  he  may  raise  himself 
even  to  the  bench ;  but  the  wretched  figure  he  then  makes,  and 
the  injuries  he  daily  commits,  soon  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  or  abhorrence.  The  only  cure  for  this  evil,  is  a  long 
legal  noviciate.  Four  years  study  at  least  should  be  required 
by  law,  for  in  less  time  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  youth  to 
have  his  mind  snfllciently  imbued  with  the  science,  to  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  future  study,  if  he  desire  to  be  eminent. 
Members  of  the  legislature,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  ap- 
ply the  necessary  correction,  should  reflect  on  these  things. 
They  should  remember  that  an  ignorant  bar  necessarily  creates 
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an  unenlightened,  and,  perhaps,  a  corrupt  bench,  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  curse  to  a  civilized  country.  Whenever 
the  law  is  rendered  vague  and  uncertain,  injustice  and  jodictal 
despotism  ride  rough-shod  over  the  necks  of  the  people.  In 
England  they  pay  more  attention  to  this  matter,  though,  per- 
haps, they  lean  too  much  to  the  other  extreme. 

**  It  is  singular  (say  these  volumes)  that  so  long  a  noviciate  abould 
have  been  required  in  early  times,  before  a  student  was  allowed  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  At  present,  a  person  who  does  not  possess  a  master 
of  arts'  degree,  cannot  be  called  until  his  name  has  been  on  the  books 
of  the  society  for  five  years,  during  three  of  which,  he  must  keep  termsL 
In  very  early  tiroes,  by  the  orders  of  the  Inner  Temple,  no  one  coald 
have  been  called  to  the  bar  under  eight  years,  which  had  been  reduced 
in  Dugdale's  times  to  seven.  During  this  period,  the  student  (iinleas 
he  were  called  t%  gratid)  was  to  perform  twelve  grand  moots,  and 
twenty-four  petty  moots,  at  some  Inn  of  Chancery.  (Dugd.  Orig.  p. 
159.)  In  the  Middle  Temple,  there  was  a  similar  order  made,  (11 
James  I.)  that  no  one  should  be  called  to  the  bar,  under  seven  years* 
standing.  (Ibid.  p.  191.)  So  in  6ray*s  Inn,  by  an  order  made,  (5 
Charles  I.)  no  gentleman  could  be  called  to  the  bar  unless  he  had  been 
seven  years  usually  in  commons  in  this  society ;  or  of  two  years'  con» 
tinuance  usually  in  commons  in  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  ^we  jean  at 
least  in  usual  commous  in  this  house.  (Ihid.  p.  281.) 

**  Not  satisfied  with  requiring  this  tedious  probation,  it  was  thought  fit 
by  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1  Elizabeth,  to  prc^faft  the 
utter  barristers  from  pleading  at  any  bar  until  they  were  of  twelve  years* 
standing.  This  prohibition,  issued  by  command  of  the  judges,  (Dugd. 
Orig.  p.  191)  but  it  was  probably  soon  forgotten ;  for,  in  the  year  1635^ 
we  find  the  following  order,  among  others,  proceeding  from  the  same 
society. 

''That  whereas  there  have  been  heretofore,  anciently,  divers  acts 
made  by  the  preceding  benchers,  govemours  of  this  house,  to  restrain 
the  too  early  practice  of  young  barristers  which  suit  not  so  w^  unu> 
these  times :  the  masters  of  the  bench  have  therefore  ordered,  that  no 
young  barrister  presume  to  take  upon  him  to  practise,  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  before  he  have  been  full  three  years  at  the  bar,  at 
least,  upon  pain  to  be  corrected  before  the  bench,  and  fined,  or  other- 
wise dealt  with,  as  to  them,  in  their  discretions,  shall  seem  meet.  Neither 
do  they  intend  to  call  any  to  the  bar  hereafter,  other  than  sudi  as  have 
their  full  time,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  thereunto,  as  the  orders  of 
the  house  do  require :  and,  therefore,  they  enjoin  the  gentlemen,  under 
the  bar,  to  apply  and  follow  their  studies  to  keep  the  case,  to  perform 
their  exercises,  to  order  their  habits  and  hair  to  decency  and  formality, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  house ;  and  to  yield  due  respect  and  ob- 
servance to  the  benchers  and  ancients,  their  govenours.  As  they  expect 
and  desire  the  preferment  to  the  degree  of  the  bar,  or  otherwise  care  to 
be  lyable  to  the  censure  of  the  bench ;  or  (as  the  cause  shall  require)  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  society." 
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If  flo  oiudt  titti^  be  Appropriated  then  to  the  study  of  the  lawt 
as  much,  at  least,  devoted  to  the  same  pursuit  here,  would  not  be 
thrown  away. 

These  volumes  take  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  ancient. and 
modern  reports  of  the  English  law.  Of  the  present  system  as 
it  exists  in  England,  they  say-<— ^'  should  it  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, we  can  anticipate  no  other  fate  than  that  which  Mr.  Viner 
contemplated  when  he  regarded  his  ponderous  abridgment  :--- 

*  like  the  Tarpean  maid,  to  be  oppressed  whb  our  own  volumes, 
as  she  was  with  the  helmets  of  the  Babines.'*  If  they  complain 
with  justice  of  the  increasing  number  of  their  reports,  how  much 
Hiore  may  we  who  are  obliged  to  procure  their  books  and  our 
own  ill  addition.  Reports  from  four  and  twenty  States,  besides 
those  from  the  United  States*  courts,  annually  issued,  and  too 
often  of  little  value!  obtained  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
when  obtained,  condemned  as  no  authority !  Forty  years  ago, 
the  evil  of  bad  reporting  was  complained  of  in  England,  but  it 
has  increased  ever  since,  insomuch,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  will  be  received  as  authority,  and  what  rejected. 

**  The  consequences  of  this  desultory  and  irregular  system  of  reporting, 
are  highly  injurious.  The  authority  of  a  decision  is  made  to  depend 
open  the  character  of  the  reporter,  with  regard  to  which, 'the  learned 
Judges  are  bf  no  means  always  of  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Thoriow 
fells  us  that  *  Carthew  and  Comberbach  are  equally  bad  authority.*  (1 
Br.  Ch.  Ca.  97.)  While  Lord  Kenjoh,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us 
thai '  Carthew  is,  in  general,  a  good  reporter.'*  (2  T.  R  776.)  There 
are  few  reporters  who  have  altogether  escaped  censure  from  the  Bench* 

*  Eiflfath  Modern  is  a  miserably  bad  book.'  (1  Burr,  386.)  '  Eleventh 
Modem  IB  a  book  of  no  authority.'  (Douri.  ol.)  *  TwelAh  Modem  is 
not  a  book  of  any  authority.'  (Dougl.  83.;  '  The  book  called  Reports 
in  Chancery,  in  Lord  Nottingham's  time,  is  a  book  of  no  authority^ 
(S  Atk.  334,  1  Wils  162.)  *  Fitzgibbon's  Reports  b  a  book  of  no 
authority.'  (S  Atk.  610.)  '  Some  of  the  cases  in  Freeman  are  well  re* 
ported,  but  the  book  is  of  no  authority.'  (Cowp.  15.)  '  Keble  is  a  bad 
leporter.'  (3  T.  R.  17.)    *  A  very  iuaecurate  reporter.'    3  Wils.  330.) 

*  The  authority  of  Popbam  is  none.'  (I  Keb  676.)  *  As  for  the  case 
from  Noy's  Reports,  I  wholly  reject  that  authority.  It  was  but  an 
abridgement  of  cases  by  Sergeant  Size,  who,  when  he  was  a  studeut, 
borrowed  Noy's  Reports,  and  abridged  them  for  his  own  use.'  (Per 
Twisden  J.  1  Vent.  81.)    Lord  Mansfield  has  denounced  several  re- 

Birters.  He  absolutely  forbade  the  reading  of  Mosely's  Reports.  (3 
urr,  2629-^3  Austr.  861.)  Of  Bunbury  he  said—*  Mr.  Bunbuiy 
never  meant  those  cases  should  have  been  published.  They  are  verr 
loose  notes.'  ( 5  Burr,  2658.)  So  he  forbade  the  citing  of  Barnardiston^ 
Reports  in  Chancery,  as  it  would  be  misleading  students  to  put  them 

*  Mr.  Selwrn  sin,  In  hU  HhA  Priiu).  speaks  of  the  "known  Aocmacy"  of 
Cwthew.  •  ' 
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upon  reading  tbem*  *  He  said  it  was  manreiloiu,  however,  to  such  as 
knew  the  Sergeant,  and  his  manner  of  taking  notes,  that  he  shouki 
so  often  stumUe  on  what  was  right,  and  jet  th^  was  not  one  case  in 
his  book  which  was  so  throug^ut*  (2  Burr,  1142.)  Sometimes  the 
courts  are  compelled  to  take  two  bad  reporters  instead  of  one  good  one. 
*  The  case  cited,*  says  Lord  Mansfield,  *•  is  an  express  authoritj,  and  is 
reported  in  two  books,  each  of  which  states  the  case  in  the  same  way. 
It  is,  however,  objected  that  these  books  are  of  no  authority ;  hut  if 
both  the  reporters  were  the  worse  that  ever  reported,  if  diey  substanti- 
ally reported  a  case  in  the  same  way,  it  is  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  report,  or  they  could  not  agree.*  (R.  v.  Grence,  Cowp.  16.) 
The  objections  to  such  loose  and  irrej^ar  reportb,  apply  with  double 
force  to  the  reports  of  Nisi  Prius  decisions,  where  the  matter  of  the  case 
is  often  as  objectionable  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reported.  'Very 
likely,*  says  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  *•  one's  first  thoughts  at  Nisi  Priua  may 
be  wrong,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  they  are  ever  reported,  and 
still  more  so  that  they  are  ever  mentioned  again,  at  least  so  far  aa  my 
Nisi  Prius  decisions  are  concerned,  because  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
very  litle  weight.  What  is  said  by  a  Judge  upon  a  trial,  is  mereij  the 
first  impression  of  his  mind  on  a  point  coming  suddenly  before  him,  and 
which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  beforehand.*  (Doe  s. 
Staunton,  1  Gb.  R.  121.)" 

These  remarks,  though  applicable  to  many  American  reports, 
do  not  affect  those  which  are  confined  to  the  decisions  of  tbe 
Supreme  Courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  but  even  they  are 
injuriously  affected  by  the  prevailing  practice  of  inserting  long 
speeches  of  counsel,  and  of  attempting  to  illustrate  particular 
points  or  subjects  by  essays  of  the  reporter  in  the  form  of  volu- 
minous excursus.  Now  we  must  join  in  the  universal  clamour 
against  this  abuse  of  our  patience  and  pockets.  Where  is  the 
honesty  of  thus  swelling  a  volume,  we  are  obliged  to  buy,  with 
stuff  that  nobody  reads,  and  that  enhances  the  cost  of  the  book? 
If  the  reporter  wishes  the  reputation  of  an  original  writer,  let 
him  publish  his  essays  separately ;  but  he  should  insert  nothing 
in  his  reports  except  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  case,  the  points  made  by  the  counsel,  tbe 
authorities  cited  to  support  them,  and  the  decision  of  the  court. 
If  the  reporters,  who  are  guilty  of  these  practices,  were  to  hear 
the  disparaging  remarks  which  are  often  made  upon  their  works, 
even  by  their  friends,  they  would,  we  are  convinced,  correct 
their  error. 

We  are  entertained  in  these  volumes  with  some  amusiag- 
anecdotes  of  the  English  Judges.  Of  Lord  Kenyon's  Latinity, 
they  give  us  the  following  specimens : — 

^'  Lord  Kenyon's  classical  acquirements  are  well  known  to  have  been 
slender.  He  was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  fond  of  ornamenting  his 
judgments  with  Latin  quotations,  which  did  not  always  fall  exactly  into 
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their  rifht  places.  Upon  one  oocamooy  he  u  said  to  have  oondtided 
his  summing  up  in  the  following  manner :  *  Having  thus  discharged 
your  consciences,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  may  retire  to  your  homes 
and  your  hearths  in  peace,  and  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
having  well  performed  your  duties  as  citizens ;  you  may  lay  down  your 
heads  upon  your  pillows,  and  say,  Aut  C^Mor^  out  rnubu.*  Upon 
another  occasion,  his  Lordship  wishing  to  illustrate  in  a  strong  manner, 
the  eondusivenese  of  some  fact,  thus  imdressed  the  jury — '  Why  t  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  noses  upon  your  faces !  £aiet 
amguu  in  kerbd  P  Even  death  could  not  divorce  him  from  his  bad 
Ijatin.  Upon  his  hatchment,  it  is  said,  there  was  inscribed,  Mars 
Janua  tnto.  On  this  fact  being  related  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  his 
lordship  observed,  '  Yes,  sir :  it  was  by  his  own  particular  directions ; 
and,  moreover,  it  saved  the  expense  of  a  dipthong  !*  '* 

What  will  those  persons  in  this  country,  who  believe  in  the 
scholarship  of  all  the  British  Judges,  say  to  such  specimens  of  it  f 
One  of  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
is  happily  hit  off  in  the  following  doggrel,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrates  the  merits  very  correctly,  as  we  are  told,  of  font 
eminent  barristers. 

"  Mr.  Leach 
Made  a  speech. 
Impressive,  clear  and  strong , 
Mr.  Hart, 
On  the  other  part. 
Was  tedious,  dull  and  long. 
Mr.  Parker 
Made  that  darker. 
Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 
Mr.BeU 
Spoke  so  well. 
That  the  Chancellor  said,  *  I  doubt !' '' 

The  care  with  which  he  sometimes  defined  the  exact  shade 
of  doubt  on  his  mind,  may  be  judged  of,  from  what  fell  from  him 
in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Townsend  v.  Stangroom.  (6  Ves. 
328.)  This  was  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment, and  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  parol  testimony  to 
show  a  mistlBike  in  the  writing.  '*  His  Lprdship  said,  that  he 
would  not  say  that  upon  the  evidence  without  the  answer,  he 
should  not  have  had  so  much  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to 
rectify  the  agreement,  as  to  take  more  time  to  consider  whether 
the  bill  should  be  dismissed.'*  It  is  fortunate  for  the  harmony 
of  the  Bench,  that  no  one,  like  old  Judge  Dyer,  had  to  follow 
his  Lordship,  or  he  might  have  said  of  him,  as  he  did  of  his 
brother  Baldwin,  '*  but  Baldwin  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
though  neither  I,  nor  any  one  else,  I  believe,  nnderstcKHl  his 
refutation.'*  (Dyer,  48.) 
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ThA  9ij\e  of  Sir  Tbomat  Plamer  nay  be  eontruted  widb 
Lord  Eldon's.  In  the  celebrated  ease  of  Cbolmondly  e.  ClnUMi, 
be  18  said  to  have  thus  expressed  Umself :  **  Testator  wmjm  to 
himself,  IMI  have  the  right  heir  of  Samuel  Rolie ;  and  be  be  male, 
or  be  he  female»  he's  the  man  for  my  money !''  This  miglil 
have  been  as  happily  versified  as  Sir  John  Pratt's  decisioo  of  a 
case  of  a  pauper's  settlement,  as  reported  in  Bume'  Justice. 


**  A  woman  having  a  sstdemeat, 

Married  a  man  with  none; 
Tbs  question  was,  he  bsing  dead, 

tf  ^t  siU  had  was  gone. 

''  Quoth  Sir  Juhn  Pratt,  the '«  settlement. 

Suspended  doth  remain, 
larinff  the  husband ;  but  him  dead. 

It  aoth  reviye  again.*' 

Chanu  qfika  Pm$me  Judg€»» 

*'  Living  the  husband,  but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revive  again  !'* 

The  corruption  of  the  English  bench,  fW>m  the  time  of  Alfred 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  siiteenth  century,  is  noticed  in  these 
volumes.  Alfred,  it  is  said,  caused  forty-four  judges  to  be  hanged 
in  one  year  as  murderers,  for  ftilse  judgments.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  singular.  He  hanged  Cadwine  because  he  judged 
Hackery  to  death  when  the  jury  was  divided  ;  the  prisoner  hav- 
ing three  in  his  favour,  the  judge  removed  them  and  substituted 
three  others,  who  condemnod  bim.  He  hanged  Cole  for  con- 
demning a  madman ;  Athulf,  for  sentencing  to  death  a  minor; 
and  Athelstan,  forjudging  Herbert  capital^  for  an  offence  not 
iportal*  Sdward  I.  caused  many  of  his  judges  to  be  prosecuted 
to  outlawry,  fi>r  falsifying  the  records*  The  pernicious  habit  of 
makiqg  presents  to  the  judge  who  was  to  try  the  donor's  caae^ 
was  prevalent  till  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
it,  though  he  carefully  advised  otherf  not  to  follow  iu  Horae 
Tooke,  however,  delighted  to  defisnd  him*-'*  his  judgments,  in 
bif  own  court,  he  observes,  were  always  dictated  by  equity,  and 
never  onoe  complained  of.  The  accusations  agaioal  bim  were 
minute,  frivolous  and  vexatious;  while  bis  sentencci  *tobe  ren* 
dared  for  life,  incapable  of  any  place  or  employment,  to  be  pre* 
eluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  court,  to  be  fined  £40,000,  and  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower  during  the  King's  pleasure,'  was  incommensorate  with, 
and  far  exceeded  his  supposed  offences.    The  sums  slated  ta  be 
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I,  not  by  him,  but  by  his  servanta,  were  presents  under 
the  uaiue  offieSf  and  the  judges  and  ehancellor,  at  this  moment, 
took  perquiaites,  under  the  name  of  fees  also.  Upon  looking 
narrowly  into  the  business,  however,  you  will  6nd  that  his  sen- 
tmmt»  was  never  exeeuted — that  he  was  afterwards  summoned 
to  Parliament — that  he  was  chastened,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
latter  writings,  by  adversity,  and  that  the  whole  charge  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  for  it  originated 
in  a  court  intrigue,  during  bad  times/'  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
transcribe  this  defence  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  whose 
integrity  was  warped  by  his  facility  rather  than  his  avarice.  But 
Tooke  should  have  added,  that  his  sentence  was  not  only  not 
executed,  but  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a  pension  of  £1800 
a  year ;  a  very  large  sum  at  that  period.  The  virtue  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  resisted  such  bribes,  is  worthy  of  comme- 
moration. His  son-in-law,  Roper,  in  his  life  of  him,  relates  se- 
veral pleasant  instances  to  this  effect,  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing :«— 

**  So,  I  remember,  at  another  time,  upon  a  new-year's  day, 
there  came  unto  him  one  Mistress  Croker,  a  rich  widow,  for 
whom,  with  no  small  paiQ^,  he  had  made  a  decree  in  the  Chan- 
oery  against  the  Lord  of  Arundeil,  to  present  him  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  and  forty  pounds,  in  angels,  in  them,  for  a  new-year's 
gift ;  of  whom  he  thankfully  received  the  gloves,  but  refusing 
the  money,  said  unto  her,  *  Mistress,  since  it  were  against  good 
manners  to  forsake  a  gentlewoman's  new-year's  gift,  I  am  con- 
tent to  take  your  gloves ;  as  for  your  money,  I  utterly  refuse  it; 
•o  much  against  her  mind,  enforced  he  her  to  take  her  gold 
again.  And  one  Master  Gresham^  likewise,  at  the  same  time, 
having  a  cause  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  him,  sent  him 
for  a  new-year's  gift,  a  fair  gih  cop,  the  fashion  whereof  he  very 
well  liking,  caused  one  of  his  own,  though  not  in  his  fantasy  of 
so  good  a  fashion,  yet  better  in  value,  to  be  brought  out  of  his 
chamber,  which  he  willed  the  messenger,  in  recompense,  to  de- 
liver uato  his  master,  and,  under  other  conditions,  would  he  in 
nowise  receive  it." 

The  iodepeadence  and  courage  of  many  of  the  judges  are 
happily  noticed.  The  old  story  of  Prince  Hal's  striking  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Gascoine,  whilst  sitting  in  the  kinc's  bench,  for  Us 
refusal  to  deliver  up  one  of  his  folbwers,  and  which  first  ajh 
pears  in  Holinshead,  seems  to  have  been  dramatised  before  the 
iiaM  of  Shakspear,  and  may  be  found  in  an  old  play,  called— 
**  The  Battle  of  Agineoart.'*  The  scene  is  curious,  and  is  in- 
pertad  ia  one  ef  theae  lehimea  as  follows  >^ 
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**  Enter  ike  yow^g  PRUtcB  witk  Nbd  and  Tom* 

Henry  V.  Come  away  mj  lads.  Gogs  wounds,  je  villaine,  what  make 
Tou  here  t  I  must  goe  about  my  busiuess  mysdfe,  aod  you  most  atand 
loyteiiDg  here. 

TAee/e.  Why,  my  Lord,  they  have  bound  mee,  and  will  not  lei  mee 
goe. 

Henry  V,  Have  they  bound  thee«  villainet  Why,  how  now,  mj 
Lord! 

Judge,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Grace  in  good  health. 

Henry  F.  Why,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  man.  *Tis  marvelle  joa  knew 
him  not  long  before  this.     I  tell  you  he  is  a  man  of  his  hands. 

Theefe.  I,  gogs  wounds,  that  I  am,  try  me  who  dare. 

Judge.  Your  Grace  shall  find  small  credite  by  acknowledging  him  to 
be  your  man. 

henry  V,  Why,  my  Lord,  what  hath  he  done  t 

Judge.  And  it  please  your  Majesty,  he  hath  robbed  a  poor  carrier. 
•  •  •  • 

Henry  V.  And  will  you  not  let  him  goe  t 

Judge.  I  am  sorry  that  his  case  is  so  ill. 

Henry  F.  Tush !  case  me  no  casings.     Shall  I  have  my  man  t 

Judge.  I  cannot,  nor  I  may  not,  my  Loid. 

Henry  V.  Nay,  and  I  shall  not,  say,  and  then  I  am  answered. 

Judge*  No. 

Henry  F.  Then  I  will  have  him.     \Hegiveth  kirn  a  box  on  tke  ear.} 

Ned,  Gogs  wounds,  my  Lord,  shall  I  cut  off  his  head  t 

Henry  V.  No,  I  charge  you,  draw  not  your  swords. — But  gel  70a 
hence ;  provide  a  noyse  of  musitians.*— Away,  begone ! 

[EzUike  Tkeefe. 

Judge.  Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  content  to  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Henry  V.  Nay,  and  you  be  not,  you  shall  have  more. 

Judge.  Why,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  who  am  it 

Henry  V  You,  who  knows  you  not?  Why,  man,  you  are  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England. 

Judge.  Your  Grace  bathe  saide  truth :  therefore,  in  striking  me,  in 
this  place,  you  greatly  abuse  me,  and  not  me  only,  but  also  your  father, 
whose  lively  person  here,  in  tliis  place,  I  do  represent.  And,  there- 
fore, to  teflch  you  what  prerogatives  mean,  I  commit  you  to  the  fleete, 
until  we  have  spoken  with  your  fatlier. 

Henry  V.  Why,  then,  belike  you  mean  to  send  me  to  the  fleete. 

Judge.    I  do,  indeed ;  and  therefore  carry  him  away. 

[Exeunt  Henry  V.  wiik  tke  oJlcer$J** 

'*  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  scene  between  Henry, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  Falstaff,  at  the  conclusion  of  Shakspeare*s 
Henry  IV." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Chief  Justice  Holt  set  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  at  defiance.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  verj 
generally  known  to  our  frofenional  readers ;  but  it  furuiahes 
such  an  illustrious  example,  at  once,  of  judicial  independence, 
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and  of  heroie  moral  integrity,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  con« 
tributing  what  we  can  to  perpetuate  and  diffuse  it.  At  an  elec- 
tion for  members  of  Parliament,  the  manager  rejected  the  votes 
of  seyeral  freemen  who  were  qualified,  and  thereby  incurred  a 
penalty  of  jClOO.  Complaint  being  made  to  the  judge,  he  or- 
dered the  manager  to  be  arretted.  The  House  then  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  judge  or  attorney  should  assist  at  the  trial  un- 
der certain  pains,  but  the  Chief-Justice  and  several  Members  of 
the  bar  disregarded  it,  and  had  the  suit  brought  on  in  the  King's 
Bench."  The  House,  highly  irritated  at  this  contempt  of  their 
order,  sent  a  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  the  Judge  to  appear  before 
them  ;  but  that  resolute  defender  of  the  laws  bcule  him,  with  a 
▼oice  of  authority,  '* be  gone;'*  on  which  they  sent  a  second 
message,  by  their  Speaker,  attended  by  as  many  members  as  es- 
poused the  measure.  After  the  Speaker  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, his  lordship  replied  to  him  in  the  following  remarkable 
words : — "  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  this  five 
minutes,  or  you  may  depend  on  it  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate. 
You  speak  of  your  authority ;  but  I  will  tell  you  I  sit  here  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  laws  and  a  distributor  of  justice,  and  were 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir 
one  foot !"  The  Speaker  was  prudent  enough  to  retire,  and 
the  House  were  equally  prudent  in  letting  the  affair  drop. 

Far  different,  however,  from  thii,  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  who  interrupted  Lord  Holies,  when  un- 
der examination  as  a  witness,  and  "  snubbed  him  so,  that  he  sat 
down,"  for  which  he  was  called  before  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  his  defence,  which  he  did,  and  they  condemned  him  to 
make  the  following  apology — "  That  he  did  not  mean  it  of  the 
Lord  Holies,  when  he  spoke  the  words,  and  that  he  was  sorry,  that 
by  his  behaviour  or  expressions,  he  gave  any  occasion  to  inter- 
pret it  otherwise,"  and  he  asked  the  pardon  of  the  House  and  the 
Lord  Holies.  Strange  that  it  never  should  have  occurred  to 
him  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal,  and  to  set  them  at 
defiance. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  witness  the  gambols  of  the  grave, 
and  the  follies  of  the  wise.  The  solemn  seniors  of  the  long 
robe,  we  presume,  will,  at  this  day,  scarcely  credit  the  existence 
of  the  following  manners  and  customs  which  appear  so  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  A  single  cen- 
tury has  not  gone  by  since  the  Judges  and  Benchers,  on  great 
holydays  held  certain  festivals  called  the  Revels  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  These  were  solemn  dances,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  a  song,  in  the  burden  of  which,  they  all  joined ;  one  of 
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which,  more  remarkable  for  the  solemiiity  \Bf  its  iaroeatiMi  Co 
jollity  than  its  poetrji  has  reached  us  and  runs  thus*«>» 

^  Some  mirth  and  solace  let  us  taksi 
To  cheer  our  hearts  and  sorrows  alake." 

The  revels  were  of  two  kinds,  the  miemn  and  the  jpod  rtnlU. 
They  are  descrihed  by  Dug  dale,  as  follows :— ^ 

**  When  dinner  was  oyer,  the  Judges  and  Seigeaats  were  eonduotad 
either  into  the  earden  or  some  other  place,  until  the  hall  was  *  cleansed 
and  prepared*  for  the  solemnities.  This  being  done,  and  the  Judges 
beinff  again  seated,  *  the  ancient  of  the  two  fpleaders)  who  hath  the 
staff  in  his  hand,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar-table ;  and  the 
other,  with  the  white  rod,  places  himself  at  the  cupboard  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  Judges,  where,  the  music  being  begun,  he 
calleth  twice  the  master  of  the  revels ;  and,  at  the  second  call,  the  an« 
cient,  with  his  white  staff,  adnmceth  forward  and  begins  to  lead  the 
measures,  followed  first  by  the  barristers  and  then  the  gendemen  under 
the  bar,  aU  according  to  their  several  antiquities ;  and  when  one  mea* 
sure  b  ended,  the  reader,  at  the  cupboard,  calls  for  another,  and  so  in 
order." — Dug.  Orig.  p.  234. 


At  the  conclusion  of  these,  which  were  the  solemn  revels,  a 
'corious  ceremony  takes  place,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dilg- 
dale :— - 

*'  When  the  last  measure  is  dancing,  the  reader  at  the  cupboard  calls 
to  one  of  the  gendeman  at  the  bar,  as  he  is  walking  or  dancing  with 
the  rest,  to  gi?e  the  Judges  a  song :  who  forthwith  Mgios  the  first  line 
of  any  psalm,  as  he  thinks  fittest ;  alter  which,  idl  the  rest  of  the  eom* 
|»any  follow,  and  sing  with  him.  Whilst  they  are  thus  walking  and 
singing,  the  reader  with  the  white  rod  departs  from  the  cupboafd,  and 
assies  his  choice  of  a  competent  number  of  utter  barristers,  and  as  many 
under  the  bar,  whom  he  takes  into  the  buttery ;  where  there  is  delivered 
unto  ereiy  bwrister  a  towel  with  wafers  in  it,  and  to  evefy  gendeman 
smder  the  bar,  a  wooden  bowl,  filled  with  ipoeras,  with  which  they 
march  in  order  into  the  hall,  the  reader,  with  his  white  rod,  going  fore* 
most.  And  when  they  come  near  to  the  half  pace,  opposite  to  the 
Judges,  the  eompany  divide  themselves,  one  half  (as  well  barristers  as 
those  under  the  bar)  standing  on  the  one  side  of  the  reader,  the  other, 
on  the  other  side ;  and  then,  after  a  low  solemn  conge6  made,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar  first  carry  the  wafers ;  the  rest,  with  the  new  reader, 
standing  in  their  places.  At  their  return,  they  all  make  one  another 
solemn,  low'  congers,  and  then  the  gentlemen  under  the  bar  cany 
their  bowls  of  ipoeras  to  the  Judses ;  and  returning,  when  the  Judges 
have  drank,  they  make  the  like  solemn  oonge6,  and  so  thef  cdl  depart, 
saving  the  new  readers  elect,  who  wait  upon  the  Judges  till  their  depsr^ 
yture,  and  then  usher  them  down  the  hall  into  the  court-gate^  wheie 
they  take  their  leaves  of  them.^ 
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**  The  Post  Revels,  as  their  name  imports,  took  place  after  the 
S<ilemn  Revels,  and  were  performed  '  by  the  better  sort  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Society,  with  galleards,  corrantos,  and  other  dances,  or 
else  with  stage- plays." 

Had  these  most  ridiculous  saltations  been  optional,  there 
would  have  been  less  room  for  amazement,  but  they  were  pre- 
scribed as  legal  obligations  by  established  rules,  and  the  omission 
of  them  made  a  very  serious  offence.  In  Herbert's  Inns  of 
Court,  it  appears  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jam^s  L  an  order 
was  made  that  the  under  barristers  should  **  by  decimation  be 
put  out  of  commons,  for  example  sake,  because  the  whole  bar 
were  offended  by  their  not  dancing  on  the  Candlemas-day  pre** 
ceding,  according  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  Society,  when  the 
Judges  were  present ;"  with  a  threat  that  if  the  like  fault  were 
committed  afterwards,  they  should  be  fined  or  disbarred ! 

Wynn's  Eunomus*  contains  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  last 
Revel  in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  took  place  February  2, 
1733,  and  was  attended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Wollaston 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Dr.  Sherlock  Master  of  the  Temple  and 
then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  by  the  Judges  and  Sergeants.  They 
first  partook  of  an  elegant  dinner,  and  were  waited  on  at  table 
by  fourteen  students,  among  whom  was  the  Chancellor's  son. 
When  this  was  over,  a  play  began,  called  Love  for  Love,  with 
the  farce  of  the  Devil  to  Pay,  by  the  actors  from  the  Haymarket. 
After  this,  the  Chancellor,  Judges,  &c.  formed  a  large  ring, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  went  first,  took  the  Lord 
Chancellor  by  the  right  hand,  and  he,  with  his  left,  took  Mr.  J. 
Page,  who,  joined  to  the  other  Judges,  Sergeants  and  Benchers 
present,  danced  round  the  fire,  according  to  the  old  ceremonyi 
three  times,  **  during  which,  they  were  aided  in  the  figure  of 
the  dance,  by  Mr.  George  Cook,  Prothonotary,  though  of  sixty; 
and  all  the  time  of  the  dance,  the  ancient  song,  accompanied 
with  music,  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Astor,  dressed  in  a  bar  gown, 
whose  father  had  been  formerly  Master  of  the  Plea  Office,  in 
the  King's  Bench."  Foote,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  could 
not  have  conceived  anything  more  completely  farcical.  The 
scene  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of,  ladies,  who  'filled  the 
galleries. 

The  salaries  of  the  ancient  Judges  were,  wc  are  told,  very 
small — not  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  sup|X)rt  life.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  depended  on  their  private  fortunes,  and 
accepted  the  office  for  its  dignity. .  From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

•  Vol.  il.  p.  888. 
VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  57 
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to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  they  ranged  from  ten  marks  to  twenty 
pounds,  thoug'h  in  some  of  the  intermediate  reigns,  many  ob- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  marks.  The  emoluments  of  the 
profession  were  in  a  correspondent  ratio,  for  in  the  church- 
wardens' account  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  the  year 
1476,  there  is  said  to  be  this  entry — *^  Also  paid  Roger  FylpoCt, 
learned  in  the  law,  for  his  counsel;  giving  three  shillings  and 
eight-pence,  with  four-pence  for  his  dinner.*'  The  duties  of  the 
Judges,  however,  were  not  burthensome.  They  seldom  sat 
longer  in  Court  than  three  hours  a  day,  viz.  from  eight  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  never  in  the  afternoon.  After  Court,  they 
took  some  refreshment,  and  spent,  says  Fortescue,  *^  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  innocent  amusements  at  their  pleasure.  'Twas  a 
life  rather  of  contemplation  than  of  action." 

If  such  were  the  lives  of  our  Circuit  Judges,  there  might  be 
some  apparent  reason  why  their  salaries  should  be  reduced  be- 
low the  minimum  of  comfortable  subsistence,  as  has  lately  been 
done  in  this  state.  But  their  case  is  widely  different,  and  few 
are  the  hours  they  can  spare  '^  to  study  the  laws,  or  read  the 
Scriptures."  Even,  however,  had  they  more  time  and  less 
travelling,  the  interests  of  society  would,  we  think,  be  opposed 
to  the  reduction.  Judges  should  be  placed  above  pecuniary 
difficulties :  their  minds  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  im- 
portant duties,  by  the  pinching  of  want,  or  the  necessity  €){ 
devising  ways  and  means  to  eke  out  a  living  for  their  families. 
Such  a  situation  both  lessens  respectability  and  invites  temp- 
tation. Bring  the  administrators  of  the  law,  through  whose 
sanctions  alone  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  heard,  into 
contempt,  and  the  law  itself  will  soon  become  odious — render 
the  law  and  its  tribunals  odious,  and  you  prepare  the  people  to 
despise  the  yoke  and  to  embrace  any  change  which  would  afford 
a  prospect  of  relief.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  in  whose 
hands  are  our  destinies,  our  legislators,  that  the  most  distin- 
guishing and  delightful  characteristic  of  our  people,  is  their 
cheerful  submission  to  the  law :  to  that  they  universally  bow 
down  with  obedience,  and  upon  that  foundation,  mainly,  stand 
our  republican  institutions.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  shake 
it,  a  patriot  should  deprecate ;  and  we  know  nothing  more  surely 
calculated  to  produce  that  lamentable  effect,  than  the  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  to  a  bare  subsistence,  by  which 
these  offices  will  ere  long  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  inferior 
men,  or  will  render  those  of  a  superior  character  who  impru- 
dently accept  them,  the  victims  for  life  of  debasing  want.  For- 
tttnately  for  us,  our  Judges  have  hitherto  been  distinguished  for 
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their  integrity.  Their  bright  honour  has  never  been  sullied 
even  by  suspicion,  and  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  their  spot- 
leas  conduct.  But  bow  long,  we  cannot  help  asking,  can  this  last, 
if  we  place  them  in  a  pecuniary  situation  below  their  rank  in 
scMsiety  f  Is  it  desirable  thus  to  cast  them  down  from  their  legi- 
timate station  in  the  community,  and  to  debar  them  of  the  advan- 
tages of  enlightened  social  intercourse  f  Let  this  false  economy 
eontinue,  and  after  a  little  while  the  offices  will  be  filled  with 
the  worthless  and  the  needy,  and  the  pure  temples  of  justice 
become  marts  of  venality  and  corruption. 

The  British  Chancellor  had,  and  indeed,  continues  to  have,  a 
much  more  severe  duty  to  perform  than  the  Law  Judges.  The 
labours  of  the  Lord-keeper  Williams  were  enough  to  destroy 
half  a  dosen  Chancellors  of  modern  times.  Philips,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  him,  says—'*  It  is  almost  incredible  what  a  perfect 
drudge  the  keeper  was,  especially  when  he  first  entered  upon 
his  office.  His  business,  at  this  time,  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  by  candlelight  in  the  court,  two  hours  before  day, 
and  to  remain  there  till  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  then  to 
repair  to  his  office  in  the  House  of  Lords,  till  twelve  or  one,  on 
every  day.  After  a  short  repast  at  home,  he  returned  to  hear  the 
causes  in  Chancery,  which  he  could  not  despatch  in  the  morning, 
or  if  he  attended  at  Council,  at  Whitehall,  he  came  back  towards 
evening,  and  followed  bis  employment  in  Chancery  till  eight  or 
nine  at  night,  or  later.  After  this,  when  he  came  home,  he  pre- 
served what  papers  his  secretaries  brought  to  him,  and  when 
that  was  done,  though  late  in  the  night,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  Lords'  House  next  morning.  All  that  lived  in  his  family, 
knew  that  it  was  ordinary  with  him  to  begin  his  studies  at  six 
at  night,  and  continue  them  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  be 
ready  again  by  seven  to  attend  to  his  employmenr." 

This  required  an  extraordinary  physical  constitution,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  equity ;  yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  not 
the  worst  of  the  English  Chancellors,  so  late  as  1672,  sat  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  never  studied  law,  or  been  called  to  the  bar.  This 
was  Lord  Shaftesbury,  (after  whom  our  A^^hley  and  Cooper 
rivers  take  their  names)  who  was  appointed  by  Charles  11.  upon 
the  removal  of  his  predecessor,  for  refusing  to  affix  the  great 
seal  to  the  declaration  for  suspending  the  penal  laws.  As 
Shaftesbury  knew  no  law,  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself, 
from  all  others,  by  his  costume.  '^  He  sate  on  the  bench,  (says 
Roger  North)  in  an  ash-coloured  gown,  silver  luced,  and  full 
ribboned  pantaloons  displaiyed,  without  any  black  at  all  in  his 
garb,  unless  it  were  in  bis  hat,  which  now  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively, though  I  saw  him,  was  so.''     His  conduct,  at  times,  per- 
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took  of  the  levity  of  hifli  dress,  for  North  goes  on,  in  a  lamentable 
style,  to  give  an  account  of  his  causing  the  Judges,  King's  Coun- 
sel and  other  officers  of  the  law,  who  used  to  wait  on  the  great 
seal  the  first  day  of  a  term,  to  form  the  procfsssion,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  on  horse-back,  equipped  with  black  foot  cIcKbea. 
They  were  joined  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  their  retinues,  in 
honour  of  the  new  Chancellor,  and  the  cavalcade  passed  steadily 
enough  till  they  came  to  some  interruptions,  when,  says  their 
historian,  '^  for  want  of  gravity  in  the  beasts,  and  too  much  in 
the  riders,  there  happened  some  curvetting,  which  made  no  lit* 
tie  disorder.    Judge  Twisden,  to  his  great  affright,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  his  grave  brethren,  was  laid  along  in  the  dirt.  But 
all,  at  length,  arrived  safe,  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  the 
service/^     Shaftesbury's  judicial  merits,  however,  strange  to 
tell,  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  some,  though  disparagingly  by 
North.    Hume  says  he  was  an  excellent  Chancellor,  and  that 
all  his  decrees  were  equally  remarkable  for  justness  and  for  in- 
tegrity. 

Notice  is  taken  of  many  other  Chancellors,  but  the  anecdotes 
are  too  welNknown  to  the  profession  to  be  here  transcribed.  The 
character  of  Lord  Thurlow  is  touched  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
a  picture  of  him,  in  fine  Latin,  given  from  Dr.  Parr's  preface  to 
Bellendenus,  which  we  are  almost  tempted  to  copy,  but  our  lim- 
its do  not  warrant  it.    It  is  time  we  should  draw  to  a  close. 

Judging  fVom  this  work,  lawyers  have  been  rarely  wits  or 
poets.  What  is  there  collected,  as  specimens  of  their  wit,  is  too 
vapid  to  raise  a  smile ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  think  great  in- 
justice has  been  done  them.  It  bad  been  better  to  have  been 
silent  than  have  inserted  such  an  instance  as  Lord  Mansfield's 
interrupting  a  learned,  though  deaf  sergeant  in  the  midst  of 
a  perplexing  argument,  by  calling  to  him,  **Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr. 
Sergeant,"  and  when  he  had  completely  broken  the  chain  of  his 
reasoning,  addressing  him  with  '^  the  court  hopes  your  cold  is 
better."  This,  doubtless,  created  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
embarrassed  sergeant,  but  could  not  have  impressed  the  audience 
favorably  with  the  Judge's  wit  or  politeness.  A  number  of  Cur«^ 
ran's  poor  puns  find  a  place  in  the  book  under  the  head  of  Bod  . 
Mots,  but  nothing  worth  reading  is  preserved  among  them.  On 
Lord  Norbury,  the  prince  of  judicial  jesters,  silence  is  preserved, 
whilst  of  Lord  Eldon,  among  other  rare  instances,  the  follow* 
ing  is  told :  In  a  case  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1800,  Sergeant 
Cockle  said  to  the  jury,  that  ^'  if  the  defendant,  (a  sheriflTs  offi- 
cer, aiied  for  an  escape)  had  fairly  come  forward  and  alleged 
that  the  mob  obliged  him  to  let  the  debtor  go,  he,  the  counsel, 
would  have  had  his  mouth  shut."    Lord  Eldon  immediately  in- 
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Cerropted  him,  eiclaiming,  **  my  brother  Cockle  will  excuse  me 
if  1  interrupt  him ;  he  will,  I  am  certain,  always  do  his  profes- 
sional duty  in  as  good  natured  a  way  as  any  I  know  ;  hut  I  can- 
not give  full  credit  to  his  present  assertion.  Had  the  officer 
adopted  the  exact  line  pointed  at,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that 
my  brother  Cockle,  provided  he  had,  on  his  brief  the  same 
number  of  guineas  which  pow  are  indorsed  on  it,  would  not  have 
had  his  mouth  so  easily  shut."  The  anecdote  which  approaches 
nearest  to  humour,  is  the  following : — 

'^  A  young  gentleman  called  to  the  bar,  and  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  legal  contractions,  had  a  brief  put  into  his  hands, 
with  the  following  indoisement  on  it : 

NOKES,       ^ 

f».  >   Imtfuetiaiu. 

Styles.    S 

Mr.  Leatherhead,  }  gua.  [}  guinea.] 

'*To  move  for  a  common  [commission]  to  examine  witnesses.'^ 

The  young  gentleman  accordingly  moved  the  court, — '^  My 
Lords,  I  humbly  move  your  Lordshi|)sfora  common  to  examino 
witnesses.''  ^'  What,  Sir  ?"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  *'  I  humbly 
move  for  a  common  to  examine  witnesses."  ^*  Pray,  Sir,''  said 
the  Chief  Justice,  '*  are  your  witnesses  numerous  ?"  **  Tes,  my 
Lord."     ''  Then  take  Salisbury  Plain  !" 

As  poets,  the  lawyers  of  Great-Britain  seem,  as  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected,  in  a  land  where  popular  opinion  forbade 
their  cultivation  of  letters,  to  have  made  quite  as  sorry  a  figure ; 
for,  though  many  are  named  as  versifyers,  their  effusions  are 
now  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  said  Lord  Clarendon 
coquetted  with  the  muses,  and  even  Sir  Matthew  H^le,  occa- 
sionally dabbled  in  Castalian  streams.  Roger  North's  criti- 
cism of  him  is,  "  he  published  much  in  s)>eculative  devotion ; 
part  prose,  and  part  verse,  and  the  latter  hobbled  so  near  ihe- 
style  of  the  other  as  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  worse." 
'  It  is  whispered  that  Lord  Bacon  was  a  poet,  but  concealed  his 

talent ;  and  poor  Lord  Coke,  who  never  pretended  to  the  power 
'  of  rhytning,  satisfied  himself  with  citing  the  poets,  and  boasted 

'  of  his  having  referred  to  Virgil  three  hundred  times!*     '^  It 

standeth  well,  he  observes,  with  the  gravity  of  our  lawyers  to 
cite  verses."     Lord  Harcourt,  Queen  Anne's  Chancellor,  is  said 

*  If  mast  be  owned  Lord  Bacon  was  the  ''  brightest/'  no  less  than  tho  "  wisest" 
of  mankind;  as  every  reader  of  bis  incomparable  Essays  has  felt;  and  even  amid 
tbe  blaok4etter  lore  and  scholastic  subUeties  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  one  Is  contin»- 
ally  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  play  of  a  sportive,  and  even  highly  poeUcal 
fancy.  Versification  is  not  of  the  substance  of  poetry,  and  Marray  Was,  probably, 
■ot  tlie  only  Ovid  diagaised  or  sanothered  in  a  wig  ana  a  gown. — Ed. 
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to  have  been  no  mean  poet,  and  the  same  was  said  of  Lord  Sooiers. 
Pope  compliments  Lord  Mansfield  on  bis  poetieal  abilities,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke's  addition  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  Poem  on  Virtue 
and  Fame,  we  are  told,  had  much  merit.  All  these,  however,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  were,  we  apprehend,  but  mere 
yereifyers,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  among  the  rest,  though 
in  his  '<  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  there  are  some  pleas- 
ing lines. 


Art.  IX. — ResoluHons  tubmiUed  in  the  Houk  of  RepreietUaimi 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  declaratory  of  the 
siitutionality  of  the  Actf  passed  on  the  lith  cfjufyj  1796, 
monfy  called  <Ae  SediUon  Law^  and  providing  for  a  resiaraticm 
of  the  fines  which  may  have  been  paid  to  the  respective  Marshals 
of  the  District  Courts^  by  the  parties  who  foere  convicted  tauter 
that  Act.  Reports  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  20tfa 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

We  purpose  selecting  both  the  title  and  matter  of  the  Reso* 
lutions  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  to  say  something 
on  a  topic  vitally  connected  with  the  successful  progress  and 
permanent  security  of  civil  liberty,  philosophy  and  letters*  A 
free  press  is  the  fountain  of  all  light,  and  so  vastly  has  its  power 
been  increased  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  it 
stands  in  many  respects,  very  eflfectively  in  the  place  of  govern- 
ment itself,  by  organizing,  concentrating,  and  diffusing  that 
public  opinion,  by  which  rulers,  even  in  arbitrary  governments, 
are  themselves  ruled,  and  subjected  to  restraints,  altogether  un- 
provided by  the  political  constitution  of  their  country,  or  what 
is  technically  called,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  is  not  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  private  libels,  because  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  law  in  this  particular  requires  amendment ;  for  under  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  the  security  of  character  and  freedom  of 
discussion  seem  sufficiently  guarded.  But  we  have  always  con- 
sidered that  adequate  atonement  was  not  made  for  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  perpetrated  by  the 
passing  of  the  memorable  act  of  1798,  commonly  called  the  Se- 
dition Law,  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  permitted  to  expire  by 
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its  own  limitation ;  and  that  effective  securities  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained against  any  effort,  in  future,  to  make  what  are  generally 
called  political  libels,  punishable  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently,  cognizable  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
With  these  views,  we  have  looked  with  no  little  interest  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  which  we  now  intend 
▼ery  briefly  to  discuss — an  interest  which,  we  confess,  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  augmented  necessity  which  the  experi- 
ence of  each  day  unfolds,  of  limiting  the  implied  powers  of  this 
vast  confederate  government,  and  the  objects  which  they  are 
intended  to  accomplish. 

The  power  delegated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
define  and  punish  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  conveyed 
in  words  of  the  utmost  precision  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  disclosed  in  the 
early  history  of  our  government,  that  upon  mere  loose  impli- 
cation, and  seemingly  against  an  express  prohibition.  Congress 
should  have  declared  certain  acts  criminal  and  punishable  by 
severe  penalties.    But  remarkable  as  it  is,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  deal  too  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  those  odious  enact- 
ments. TheGrovernment  had  but  just  gone  into  operation,  and  the 
lessons  of  experience — at  all  times  important — were  absolutely 
indispensable  toascertain  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted in  practice.    The  statesmen  who  exercised  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  had  not  been  bred  and  disciplined,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  nurture  and  admonition.     They  had  no  sure  means  of 
estimating  the  precise  momentum  of  the  machine  which  they 
had  constructed,  the  pressure  it  could  sustain,  or  the  exact 
extent  of  its  powers — in  a  word,  the  degree  of  government 
which  the  people  themselves  would  bear.     Besides,  we  are 
not  so   ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,   or  of 
the  still  more  melancholy  history  of  human  nature,  as  not  to 
know,  that  in  periods  of  great  moral  excitement,  very  honest, 
but  very  pernicious  mistakes  may  be  committed  in  legislation. 
The  Sedition  Law  was  passed  at  a  moment  when  the  volcano  of 
the  French  revolution  seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  many  good 
men,  to  threaten  with  its  burning  lava  the  uttermost  verge  of 
the  civilized  world.  They  believed,  that  much  of  this  convulsion 
was  to  be  attributed,  even  in  France,  to  the  extreme  licentious- 
ness of  popular  discussion,  and  they  further  believed,  that  a 
similar  cause  was  then  nourishing  into  existence,  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  a  spirit,  in  portentous  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
worst  characteristics  of  this  signal  and  sanguinary  drama.  That 
these  individuals  greatly  overrated  the  evils  of  the  times,  and 
essentially  misteak  their  remedy,  we  believe  is  universally  ad- 
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mitted  now,  without  impeaching  the  purity  or  sincer ity  of  the 
motives  under  which  they  acted. 

Without  farther  introduction,  we  shall  now,  in  the  similleflt 
compass  into  which  we  may  be  able  to  condense  what  we  bare  to 
say  in  proof  of  this  position,  proceed  to  present  our  views;  and* 
as  the  most  appropriate  division  of  this  discussion,  we  shall 
take,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  the  two  propositions  era** 
braced  in  the  Resolutions  themselves. 

First,  that  the  law  of  the  i4th  of  July,  1798,  commonly  called 
the  Sedition  Law,  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  by  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  taking  up  this  poi^iiion,  we  feel  all  the  embarrassment 
which  one  must  encounter,  who  undertakes  to  prove  what 
is  self*evident  or  universally  admitted.  Although  the  act  of  1796, 
never  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and,  consequently,  that  Court  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  its  constitutionality ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  at  a  period  not  at  all  remote  from  its  passage, 
public  opinion  pronounced  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  which 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  ascertained  sense  of  nearly  a  whole 
community,  which  spoke  a  language  so  clear  and  emphatical, 
as  would  have  prevented  tbe  re-enactment  of  this  hiw,  if  ever 
any  disposition  had  been  felt  to  revive  it.  The  language  was, 
that  those  who  had  passed  this  laWt  had  done  what  the  Consti- 
tution had  not  authorized. 

And  on  what  grounds  did  public  opinion  declare  tbe  Sedition 
Law  unconstitutional  ?  It  was  because  it  affirmed  a  power  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  ;  on  the  contrary,  one,  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  was  expressly  denied  to  Congress,  hy  an  amend- 
ment to  that  instrument.  It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the 
import  of  the  tenth  amendment,  by  which,  as  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  press  had  not  been  delegated,  *'  it  was  reserved  to  tbe 
states  or  the  people,"  and  then  to  read  the  amendment  that 
stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  twelve  supplemental  articles, 
that  were  added,  out  of  an  abundant  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  to  the  Constitution,  (which  declares  that  ^*  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the 
liberty  of  the  press") ;  and  then  to  turn  to  the  enactment  of  the 
sedition  law,  to  be  satisfied  of  this  truth. 

In  the  very  face,  then,  of  a  non-delegation,  and  a  positive 
prohibition  of  tbe  power.  Congress  passed  the  following  clause 
in  this  memorable  law,  which,  inter  alia^  enacted : — 

'*  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause 
or  proeurs  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  publishedt  or  shall  know 
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inglj  or  willingly  ansiBt  or  aid  ia  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publish- 
ing any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the 
Oavemment  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  intent  to  defame  the  said  Government,  or  either  House  of  the 
said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them  or  either  of  them 
inio  ccnUmpt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  or  either  of  them, 
the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  these  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedi» 
tion  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations 
therein  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such 
law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  en- 
courage or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation,  against  the 
United  States,  their  people  or  Government ;  then,  such  person  thereof 
convicted  before  any  Court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.'* 

The  next  and  last  clause  in  the  act  provided,  ''  that  the  per- 
sons prosecuted  under  it,  shall  be  permitted  to  give  the  truth  in 
evidence,  that  the  jury  trying  such  prosecutions  shall,  by  their 
iinding,  determine  the  law  and  fact,  and,  that  the  duration  of 
the  act,  itself,  shall  be  limited  to  the  3d  day  of  March,  1801." 

If  no  law  of  libel  was  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  could  exist  in  reference  to  its  federal 
relations  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (which  we  contend 
is  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  point)  then  this  clause,  which  at- 
tempts to  regulate  a  power,  left  free  and  undisturbed,  to  the 
people,  is  ipsofacto^  an  abridgment  of  that  power.,  whatever  may 
be  the  plausible  provisos  by  which  the  general  law  of  libel,  as 
existing  in  another  country,  may  be  mitigated. 

So  apparent  was  this  on  the  face  of  the  law,  that  in  tbecele* 
brated  report  of  1799,  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Sedition  Act,  they  were  compelled  to 
put  into  requisition  all  the  resources  which  the  most  latitudina- 
rian  construction  of  the  implied  or  incidental  powers  could  fur- 
nish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended,  (and  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited  at  this  day)  that  the  second  section  of  the  third  article, 
which  provides,  ''  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity j  arising  under  this 
constitution,"  made  offeree,  in  our  federal  system,  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  and  as  the  Law  of  Libel  was  a  part  of  that 
law,  the  Sedition  Act,  which  permitted  the  truth  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  so  far  from  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was 
an  emphatic  enlargement  of  its  liberty. 
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In  the  second  place,  tt  was  contended  that  under  the  eigh* 
teenth  article  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  act  was  constitutional,  as  that  section  giTes  to 
Congress  the  power  '*  to  make  all  laws,  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forc^mng  pov- 
era/'  that  09e  of  the  foregoing  powers  was,  '*  to  provide  for  tbe 
eominoa  defence  and  general  welfiure,"  that  the  Sedition  Ifaw 
was  a  means  of  proriding  for  the  eomoMn  defenee,  and  that  pcm- 
ishing  seditioiM  writers  was  **  suppressing  insurreetions  wkbia 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  were  probably  written 
on  adamant.  This  clause  seems  to  hare  been  inscribed  on  In- 
dian rubber,  which  contracts  aud  stretches  just  as  the  hand  of 
a  political  magician  may  touch  it ;  and  flexible  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  sacred  charter,  in  the  eenetmetioo  of  which. 
Congress  ''cannot  be  palsied  by  the  will  of  their  constitoenta." 
We  cannot  treat  this  once  attempted  justification  of  the  Sedition 
Law  with  any  sort  of  gravity.  There  is  something  too  facetious 
for  argument  in  the  discovery,  tiiat  the  Sedition  Law  belonged 
to  the  military  power  of  the  Government ;  that  one  of  the 
means  of  national  defence  was  indictment,  and  diat  a  district 
attorney,  whether  casemated,  or  mounted  on  the  folds  of  his  in- 
dictment, was  no  contemptible  cannoneer. 

This  branch  of  the  inquiry  involves  the  question  of  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  by  the  ''freedom  of  the 
press,"  which  Congress  was  prohibited  from  abridging.  Did 
they  mean  the  En/sflish  freedom  of  the  press,  the  French  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  Austrian  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  Roasian 
freedom  of  the  press?  Could  they  have  meant  the  English 
freedom  of  the  press  ?  Let  us  show  what  it  is  at  Common  Law, 
not  by  a  reference  to  the  odious  star-chamber  doctrine,  but  to 
authorities  recent,  authentic,  and  of  the  highest  intelligent^.  In 
Holt's  Reports,  p.  4:24,  Lord  Holt  said, — "  To  say  that  eorrupt 
officers  are  appointed  to  administer  aflTairs,  is  certainly  a  reflect 
tion  on  the  government.  If  men  should  not  be  called  to  account 
for  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  government, 
no  government  could  subsist.''  Lord  Raymcmd  said,  in  State 
Trials,  vol.  x.  "  a  magistrate,  minister  of  state,  or  other  pub- 
lic person^s  character,  is  not  to  be  stained  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  law  reckons  it  a  great  ofience  when  the  libel  is  pointed  at 
persons  in  a  public  capacity,  as  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment to  have  corrupt  magistrates,"  See.  Even  the  enlightened 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Hardwicke,said,  in  theaaiae 
volume,  "  he,  (the  printer)  is  not  to  publish  anything  refecting 
on  the  character  and  reputation  and  admniiirmium  ef  his  If  a- 
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je^ty  or  bis  miniHlers.'*  And  Lord  EUenborongh  laid  down  the 
poohioD in tbe  caae of th«  King  vs.  Cobhett.  ''It  is  no  new doo 
trin^y  that  if  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people,  by  bringing  tbe  government  into  disesteem^"  (al- 
moat  the  words  of  tbe  Sedition  Law)  ''  whether  tbe  expedient 
be  by  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  person  so  conducting  himself  is 
exposed  to  tbe  inflictions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  crime— -it  has  ever 
been  considered  a  crime,  whether  wrapt  in  one  form  or  ano- 
tber."  It  was  not  from  doctrines  like  these  that  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  intended  to  establish  the  security  of  the  free- 
don  of  the  press. 

It  is  obfious  that  they  designed  to  leave  tbe  great  privilege  of 
free  discussion  entirely  unshackled,  and,  that  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Constitution,  they  intended  to  exclude  the  whole 
doctrine  of  political  libels,  being  a  crim.e  punishable  under  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States,  leaving  all  her  citizens,  whether 
public  functionaries  or  otherwise,  to  their  remedy  under  the  sta- 
tutory or  Common  Law  provisions  of  the  State  courts. 

They  who  proposed,  and  they  who  adopted  the  amendment, 
which  prohibits  Congress  from  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  perfectly  understood  what  this  medom  meant,  even  be- 
yond the  obvious  signification  of  tbe  forms  themselves.  They 
did  not  look  abroad  for  its  definition,  as  it  practically  existed  in 
tbe  codes  of  civilized  Europe,  for  they  knew  they  would  not  find 
it  there.  They  were  sensible  that  a  peculiar  frame  of  civil  and 
oational  polity  had  been  established  in  this  country,  which  en- 
abled them  to  engraft  on  it,  that  which  had  been  an  almost 
bopeless  desideratum  in  philosophy  and  morals,  tbe  right  of  free 
and  unrestricted  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  public  agents.— 
They  could  not,  therefore,  but  have  regarded  it  as  vitally  im- 
portant that  this  right  should  not  only  be  free  from  the  old  cen- 
sorial restraints  of  the  licenser,  but  from  any  subsequent  pun- 
ishment under  the  laws  whatsoever.  And  let  us  add,  that  the 
opinion  was  in  harmony  with  the  very  elementary  principles  of 
oar  government  which  was  formed  by  the  people,  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  people,  and  by  responsible  agents  of  their 
appointment.  A  libel,  therefore,  against  the  government,  as 
an  artificial  person,  could  never  have  entered  into  their  concep- 
tion. On  tbe  contrary,  they  must  have  known  that  tbe  "  liberty 
of  the  press"  was  the  great  conservative  principle  by  which  the 
fabric  which  they  had  reared,  was  to  be  upheld — that  it  wa^ 
only  through  tbe  exercise  of  this  liberty  that  they  could  make  a 
good  selection  of  their  servants— that  this  selection  must  result 
from  knowledge,  and  that  the  vimott  knowledge  couM  only  be 
the  consequence  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion.    And  that 
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the  excellence  of  the  choice,  which  the  people  might  mftke, 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  fulness  and  variety  of  the 
information  which  they  had  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  those 
who  aspired  to  serve  them. 

With  the  truth  of  one  cardinal  principle  they  must  have  been 
deeply  impressed,  that  there  can  be  no  other  security  for  the 
'*  freedom  of  the  press,'' or  public  liberty,  but  by  abrogating 
the  whole  doctrine  of  political  or  public  libels,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Sedition  Law  to  make  of  force  in  this  country. 
For  the  very  instant  you  place  a  man  in  a  situation  to  serve 
himself  at  the  expense  of  those  who  give  him  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  skreen  him  from  exposure,  by  fettering  the 
action  of  the  press,  you  at  once  give  unlimited  impunity  to 
corruption  and  misrule.  The  miseries  of  a  bad  government  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  people  not  having,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  forms,  all  the  means  of  knowing  how  that 
government  is  administered.  They  cannot  have  all  the  means, 
with  the  press  hoodwinked  and  crippled  by  any  restriction  what- 
soever ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  those  who  govern,  to  permit 
certain  opinions  to  be  expressed,  and  to  proscribe  certain  other 
opinions,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
only  opinions  they  will  tolerate,  will  be  those  best  calculated  te 
sustain  and  perpetuate  their  own  authority.  Now,  as  the  pablic 
have  the  deepest  interest  in  determining  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
all  opinions  that  may  be  expressed  of  their  agents,  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  in  expressing 
these  opinions.  And  for  this  freedom,  bordering  even  on  licen- 
tiousness, the  community  at  large  have  the  higher  compensation 
in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  only  the  sound  opinions  that 
will  obtain  the  general  assent  of  a  majority  of  those  who  are  to 
be  influenced,  or  who  are  to  profit  by  them. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  adopted  the 
amendment,  knew  moreover,  that  the  only  mode  of  securing  the 
right  of  free  discussion  was  not  to  limit  the  power  of  the  fullest 
investigation  and  censure,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public 
functionaries — that,  practically,  more  liarm  had  been  done  to 
the  world  by  a  vicious  and  corrupted  press  speaking  too  favour- 
ably of  a  bad  government,  than  by  the  most  licentious  calum- 
nies uttered  against  a  good  one.  And,  that  where  the  right  to 
censure  and  praise  public  agents  stood  on  the  same  ground,  and 
was  equally  free,  that  just  as  the  truth  might  preponderate,  con- 
veyed through  and  vindicated  by  no  other  organ  than  the  press, 
would  be  the  just  judgment  of  those  for  whose  benefit  govern- 
ment itself  is  instituted. 
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With  these  obvious  and  fimiiliar  principles,  the  great  men, 
whose  virork  we  have  been  considering,  roust  have  been  deeply 
imbued.  They  did  not  go  to  the  star-chamber  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  or  even  to  the  decisions  of  Holt  and  Raymond,  of 
Mansfield  or  Ellenborough,  for  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was,  or  ought  to  be.  They  found  that  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  censorship  and  penal  laws  of  the  provincial 
governments,  to  this  freedom  much  of  our  success  in  our  mighty 
struggle  was  to  be  attributed,  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  the 
lights  which  the  philosophy  of  England  had  thrown  on  this 
subject  during  the  previous*  century— -lights  which  sometimes 
even  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  courts**they  were  no 
strangers  to  the  vigorous  essays  of  Locke,  and  the  sublime 
tractate  of  Milton — they  knew  and  believed  with  these  immortal 
spirits,  that  it  is  only  from  a  free  press,  as  free  as  tbe  atmos* 
pbere  of  heaven,  that  a  healthful  tone  can  be  given  to  the  cir- 
culation of  human  opinion,  and,  that  it  is  not  from  this  engine, 
nianacled  by  those  in  power,  with  a  view  to  maintain  their 
power,  that  it  can  ever  give  cieation  to  that  which  one  of  them 
has  sublimely  called  '*  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  roaster-spirit 
embalmed  and  treasured  up,  on  a  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
And  hence,  in  the  scheme  of  national  government  they  per* 
fected,  they  withheld,  and  wisely  withheld  all  powef  over  the 
press,  and  out  of  an  abundant  caution,  instituted  an  amendment 
to  the  very  instrument  in  which  the  power  had  been  withheld, 
emphatically  protesting  against  its  assumption. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  just  and  accurate  definition  of 
what  the  freedom  of  the  press  consists,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Sedition  Law  did  ^'abridge''  this 
freedom,  and  for  many  reasons.  And  here  we  must  remark, 
that  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  more  dangerous  to 
animadvert  on  the  measures  of  government  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  than  before,  would  seem  to  furnish  a  conclusive  answer 
to  this  question,  and  to  settle  this  branch  of  the  argument ;  but 
it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add  a  few  illustrations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sedition  Law  legislated  into  existence 
a  new  class  of  libels  not  previously  known  to  the  laws^libels 
against  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  as  officers — for 
before  this  law  there  could  be  no  libel  against  the  President  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  indictments  under  this  law  were  to 
be  tried  not  in  the  State  Courts,  but  the  District  Courts,  by  a 
Judge  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  jury  summoned  by  a 
Marshal  of  his  appointment,  and  the  cases  were  conducted  by 
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Piftrict  Attornies,  holding  their  offiees  doring  the  pleasure  of 
ibe  Executive. 

lo  the  third  place,  the  unavoidable  practice  aoder  the  act, 
which  in  incident  to  all  penal  statutes,  operated  a  serious  abridge 
roeut  to  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  which  was,  that  where  a 
party  was  charged  with  the  offences  specified  under  the  aet, 
whether  innocent  or  not,  he  was  compelled,  with  his  own  baod, 
to  give  security  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  appear 
and  answer,  and  moreover,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good 
behaviour.  Which,  *'  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  beharioar,*' 
meant  that  he  was,  during  the  pendency  of  the  trial,  to  abstain 
from  writing  amf  more  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

Fourthly,  that  during  the  oootinuance  of  this  act,  two  entire 
elections  of  the  House  oif  Representatives,  an  election  of  a  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  an  election  of  a  President  was  and  did  occar, 
during  which,  the  actual  incumbents  were  protected  from  a 
scrutiny  into  their  public  conduct,  whilst  their  oppoaenta  had 
ao  similar  immunity— operating  in  effect  a  restriction  on  the 
press  little  short  of  its  utter  annihilation. 
.  Fifthly,  the  intemt  to  defame  and  to  bring  into  contempt  and 
disrepute,  the  President  or  the  members  of  either  House  oif  Con- 
gress, is  taade  a  part  of  the  offence.  Now  the  intent  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  may,  under  many  circumstances,  be  more  a  nw^ 
ter  of  inference  or  deduction,  than  a  fact  susceptible  of  proof- 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  so  well  calculated  to  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  as  to  make  the  intentions  of  the  party  oflend- 
log,  either  an  inference  of  law  from  the  mere  fact  of  publicatioa, 
or  a  deduction  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  To  say 
nothing  of  what  is  undeniably  just,  that  if  the  party  so  offending, 
behered  that  the  government  was  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  awl 
hence  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  imieni  to 
bring  those  who  administered  it,  into  contempt,  hatred  and  di»* 
repute,  was  highly  praiseworthy  and  patriotic. 

But  it  is  said  the  provision  in  the  act,  which  allowed  the  party 
arraigned  the  power  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  most  of  the  objections  which  may  be  drawn  from  its 
supposed  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  this  right 
was  an  essential  mitigation  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
libels,  which  were  punishable  whether  true  or  false. 

If  the  argument  which  we  have  attempted  to  urge  is  worth 
anjrthiog,  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  pass  any  restrictive 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  this  privilege  is  a  very  valoeleas 
boon,  more  especially  as  no  instance  has  occurred  since  the 
Federal  Government  went  into  operation,  of  any  attempt  to 
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indict  at  common  law,  any  one  of  those  who  had  by  their 
writings  endeaToured  to  bring  the  government  'Mnto  contempt, 
hatred  and  disrepute."  This  seeming  feature  of  amelioration 
io  the  law  was,  in  fact,  its  most  grievous  provision,  and  more 
seriously  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  any  other 
part  of  the  act.  For,  practically,  to  allow  a  man,  on  such 
indictments,  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  was,  in  fact,  to  compel 
him  to  do  so,  or  plead  guilty. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  to  prevent  facts  of  eminent  probability, 
general  circulation,  and  pervading  interest  to  the  community, 
from  being  published,  except  the  party  had  legal  testimonv  of 
their  truth,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  would  be  impossible. 
To  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  a  compulsory  amdiaratUm 
must  have  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press,  let  us  consider 
what  would  be  its  effect  on  colloquial  discussion,  if,  for  instance; 
we  were  to  state  no  facts,  or  rumours  of  facts,  make  no  reflec- 
tions on  them  of  censure,  without  being  alMolutely  certain  that 
they  are  not  only  true,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  our  relating 
them,  we  should  be  able  to  afibrd,  according  to  the  subtile  rules 
of  evidence,  absolute  legal  proof  of  their  truth. 

It  availed  a  party  in  this  law  nothing,  although  he  might 
have  stated  circumstances  of  undeniable  notoriety  and  of  almost 
aniversal  belief,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  motives;  if  he 
failed  in  his  testimony  to  prove  them  true,  he  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  malefactor;  and,  perhaps,  to  be  punished,  when  the 
&ots  which  he  had  averred  were  true,  and  those  whom  he  had 
censured  by  the  use  of  these  facts,  were  the  very  individuals  who 
alone  could  prove  their  truth,  and  were  most  interested  in  with- 
holding this  proof.  The  trials  that  took  place  under  the  Sedition 
Act,  very  fully  illustrated  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  most 
of  these  consequences,  and  operating  as  they  did  an  essential 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  believe  we  hazard 
nothing  when  we  say,  that  public  opinion  has  settled  down  on 
the  irrevocable  conviction,  that  the  Sedition  Law  was  palpably 
unconstitutional — and  although  this  law  has  gone  *^to  the  tomb 
(tf  all  the  Capulets,"  its  history  should,  nevertheless,  be  preserved 
as  an  instructive  warning,  which,  to  make  emphatically  authori- 
tative, a  full  pecuniary  indemnity,  we  think,  ought  to  be  made  to 
those  who  suffered  in  pecuniary  penalties  under  its  enactment. 
We  are  aware  that  this  part  of  the  subject  presents  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  whole  case.  But  on  a  mature  examination  of 
the  principles  involved,  we  cannot  but  thidk  this  difficulty  more 
ideal  than  actual. 

•  Upon  the  naked  and  abstract  proposition,  whether  the  gov- 
ervmeat  ought  to  retain  money  obtained  eoercively  from  its  citi* 
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zens  by  virtue  of  an  unconstitutional  law,  in  a  case  where  a 
court  of  Justice  cannot  relieve,  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opin- 
ions, except  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  better  a  private  person 
should  suffer  injustice  than  that  the  public  should  be  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  a  hazardous  precedent.  We  will,  howevert 
now  proceed  to  state  all  the  objections  which  we  have  heard 
urged  against  the  restoration  of  tbe  fines  levied  under  the  Sedi- 
tion Law. 

1.  That  their  restoration  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary. 

2dly«  That  it  would  be  assuming  for  Congress  a  power,  con- 
flicting with  that  of  the  judiciary,  of  determining  what  the  Con- 
stitution is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

3dly.  That  it  would  be  encouraging  appeals  to  Congress 
which  would  be  highly  inconvenient  in  practice. 

1st.  It  is  important  to  determine  in  what  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  nay  be  said  to  consist.  We  have  always  supposed 
that  the  independence  of  judges  was  effected  by  maintaining  an 
inviolability  in  regard  to  tenure  of  their  oflices,  by  adequate  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  their  salaries ;  by  giving  to  their  deci- 
sions the  force  of  law,  until  the  laws  upon  which  such  deciaions 
are  grounded,  were  repealed.  That  the  judiciary  should  be  de- 
clared infallible,  to  be  made  independent,  is  a  necessity  which 
we  cannot  perceive  in  the  reason  or  philosophy  of  the  whole 
matter.  Their  independence,  in  regard  to  their  decisions,  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  allowing  the  legal  processes  flowing 
from  them,  to  terminate  in  their  acknowledged  legal  results. — 
But  in  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  Congress  prohibited  from 
remedying  the  mistakes  and  curing  the  evils  of  their  own  legis- 
lation, and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  their  laws  f  To  say 
that  the  Legislature  is  never  to  touch  a  decision  of  the  judiciary, 
even  by  way  of  repairing  an  injury,  which  they  may  have  done 
through  an  unconstitutional  or  ill-advised  law,  or  through  mis- 
take or  tyranny,  is,  to  give  a  sanctity  to  the  decrees  of  the  func- 
tionaries by  which  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  surrendered 
without  an  appeal,  into  their  hands.  But  surely  the  fines  can 
be  restored  without  impeaching  their  decision.  The  govern- 
ment stands  in  the  situation  of  a  plaintiff,  recovering  damages 
in  a  personal  suit — he  can  give  them  up  without  impeaching  the 
court  that  tried  the  cause. 

Congress  does  not  decide  by  refunding  the  fines,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts,  on  the  Sedition  Law,  were  wrong,  but  merely 
decides  that  its  own  act  was  in  the  unconstitutional  or  inexpe- 
dient, and  that  it  will  retain  no  part  of  the  booty,  resulting  from 
its  own  error  or  oppression.    And  this  is  founded  not  on  an  im- 
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peachment  of  the  jadgment  of  the  court,  but  because,  oa  recon- 
sideration, they  doubt  their  own  power  to  paas  the  law,  and  think 
it  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  which  calls  upon  them  to 
rectify  their  own  mistakes.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  never  did  pronounce  a  decision  on  the  constitu* 
tionality  of  the  Sedition  Law.  The  question  was  never  taken 
up,  because  those  who  suffered  under  the  law,  knew,  that  from 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  country,  the  appeal  would  be  both  use- 
less and  ezpensiye,  and  that  before  a  decision  could  be  bad, 
their  sentences  would  have  been  long  ago  executed,  and  the  law 
have  expired  by  its  own  limitation. 

The  decisions,  therefore,  of  the  District  Courts  on  the  Sedi- 
tion Law,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  nm  priuM  opinion, 
which  is  neither  considered  here,  or  in  England,  as  settling  the 
law  on  any  questioti.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  law  which  was 
never  even  argued  before  that  judicial  body,  which  is  alone  com- 
petent among  the  judicial  functionaries  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  question,  is  surely  no  impeachment  of  their 
independence.  If  this  be  not  sound  doctrine,  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  we  stop?  1%  the obUer  dictum  of  a  judge  atiitit 
prim  binding  against  the  Legislature,  so  as.  to  prevent  its  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  the  court  f 

This  excessive  comity  towards  the  judiciary,  must  have  some 
limits,  or  it  would  end  in  fixing  upon  this  country  a  form  of  gov« 
ernment  which  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  judicial  des- 
potism. If  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  express  an  opinion  on 
any  measure  of  the  judiciary,  or  to  pass  a  law  remedying  any 
abuses  which  their  decisions  may  occasion,  then  the  great  power 
of  legislation,  which  belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  government,  is 
controlled  by  certain  undefined  powers,  which  are  practically  ex- 
ercised by  another  branch  of  the  government.  Let  us  suppose  a 
judge  of  a  district  court  to  be  guilty  of  some  outrage  against  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  a  citizen,  which,  nevertheless,  is  sanctioned  upon 
appeal,  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional;  and  that  Congress 
should  consider  the  outrage  as  unconstitutional.  Where  is  t^  re- 
medy f  In  the  Legislature,  or  no  where.  For  even  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  judges  and  their  dismissal  from  office  is  no  remedy 
for  the  party  aggrieved.  He  must  obtain  a  reparation  of  bis  pe- 
cuniary wrongs  from  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  or  he  will 
find  it  no  where.  But  how  much  stronger  does  the  case  become, 
when  Congress  itself  becomes  the  wrong  doer  by  passing  an  un- 
constitutional law,  and  the  judiciary  is  the  mere  instrument  of 
personal  oppression. 

VOL.  iii.**NO.  6.  59 
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In  this  event,  it  is  not  so  much  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
judiciary  that  are  impeached  as  that  of  the  Legislature.  Besides, 
the  restoration  of  the  fines  levied  under  the  Sedition  Law,  ^U 
not  interfere  with  a  judicial  decision  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  that  made  it.     The  act  of  Congress  was  unconstitu- 
tional ;  it  conferred  no  authority  on  the  court.     Congress  is 
now  called  upon  to  remedy  their  own  act  of  injustice  in  pass- 
ing a  law  which  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize.     They 
surely  have  a  right  to  review  their  own  mistakes.     But  we 
think  we  may  venture  on  higher  ground,  and  assert  not  ooly 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  Con- 
gress in  its  legislative  capacity  from  remedying  the  abuses 
which  the  judicial  administration  of  ill-advised  laws  may  occa- 
sion ;  but,  that  a  power  has  been  exercised,  both  here  and  io 
England,  of  superintending  the  doctrines  of  Courts  of  Justice,  of 
correcting  their  mistakes,  and  relieving  the  personal  hardships 
which  they  may  inflict ;  and  this,  without  impeaching  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.  We  will  begin  with  England,  and  with 
the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name — no  less  a  one  than  that  of 
Edmund  Burke,  a  man  who  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  violate, 
by  a  spirit  of  daring  innovation,  the  sanctity  of  established  insti- 
tutions.    This  great  man,  who  saw  far  into  the  philosophy  of 
human  things  remarked,  upon  the  high  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  judiciary :  when  (con- 
sidering Mr.  Dowderwell's  celebrated  bill  for  explaining  the 
powers  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libels  :•— 

**  I  have  always  understood  that  a  superintendence  over  the  doctrines 
as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Count  of  Justice,  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  constitution  of  this  House.  That  you  were,  at  once,  over  the 
lawyers  and  the  law  :  that  there  should  be  an  orthodox  faith  as  well  as 
proper  works  ;  and  I  have  always  looked,  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
and  admiration,  at  this  mode  of  superintendence.  For  being  totally 
disengaged  from  the  detail  of  judicial  practice,  we  come,  something  per- 
haps, the  better  qualified,  and  certainly  much  the  better  disposed  to  as- 
sert the  genuine  princifries  of  the  laws ;  in  which  we  can,  as  a  body, 
have  no  other  than  an  enlarged  and  public  interest.  We  have  no  com- 
mon cause  of  a  professional  attachment,  or  profefsional  emulations  to 
bias  our  minds ;  we  have  no  foregone  opinions,  which,  from  obstinacy 
and  a  false  point  of  honour,  we  think  ourselves,  at  all  events,  obliged  to 
support  So,  that  with  our  minds  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  exer- 
cise, we  may  superintend  the  execution  of  the  national  justice,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  is  better  secured  to  the  people  here  than  in  any 
other  country  it  can  be.  As  our  situation  puts  us  in  a  proper  condition, 
our  power  enables  us  to  execute  this  trust.  We  may,  when  we  see  cause 
of  complaint,  administer  a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice,  by  address,  to 
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remove  an  improper  Judge,  or  by  bill,  to  assert,  explain,  reform,  or  en-* 
force  the  law,  just  as  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  case  shaJl  guide 
us.     We  stand  io  a  situation  very  honourable  to  ourselves,  and  Yery. 
useful  to  our  country,  if  we  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the  trust  that  is 
placed  in  us/* 

This  power  of  superiotendence,  which  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  exercised  over  the  judiciary,  has  not  stopped  at  ex- 
pressing merely  opinions  in  the  abstract,  for,  in  cases  where  the 
Constitution  has  been  violated  by  the  oppressive  laws  of  one  Par- 
liament, which  laws  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  a  subservient 
bench,  a  subsequent  Parliament  has  remedied  the  abuse,  and 
indemnified  the  parties  suffering.  In  Hargrave's  edition  of  the 
State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  482,  will  be  found  the  proceedings  against 
Bastwick,  Burton  and  Prynne,  for  a  libel  on  the  Hierarchy.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  lose  their  ears,  to  be 
fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Parliament  declared  this  sentence  unjust,  and  remitted 
the  fine  and  imprisonment — as  they  did  also  in  the  case  of  John 
Lilbume  in  1637.  In  vol.  vii.  of  State  Trials,  p.  645,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Samuel  Johnson  was,  in  1686,  indicted  and  found 
guilty  of  a  libel,  and  fined  five  hundred  marks — a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  reverse  all  proceedings  against  him.  So  in  vol.  xi.  p.  120, 
Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  found  guilty  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
for  his  plea  against  prelacy,  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons illegal,  and  that  he  ought  toberecompensedfor  his  sufferings. 
Many  more  cases  are  to  be  found  in  the  books,  which  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  cite,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  one  of  very  recent  authority.  In  June  1825,  Mr.  Brougham 
brought  up  the  petition  of  Robert  Carlisle,  who  had  been  con- 
victed on  libels  for  blasphemy,  and  who  had  been  confined  six 
years  in  Dorchester  jail,  and  fined  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling. There  was  no  opposition  to  this  petition,  on  the  ground 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to  cnteitain  jurisdiction  of 
it,  for  the  fines  were  remitted  by  the  King's  warrant  on  the  12tb 
of  November,  1825. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  this  power  has  been  constantly  exer- 
cised by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain — and  among  the  pre- 
cedents we  have  cited,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  reversal 
of  an  attainder,  however  strong  the  reasoning  furnished  by  ana- 
logy. We  ha?e  rested,  exclusively,  on  cases  in  which  Parlia- 
ment has  remedied  the  judicial  proceedings,  consequent  oq 
the  hardship,  injustice  and  unconstitutionality  of  its  own  laws* 
Fortunately  for  our  country,  we  have  had  no  occasion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cases  furnished  by  the  Sedition  Law,  to 
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remedy  the  proceedings  of  our  Courts  consequent  on  unooiMti* 
tutioual  laws,  yet  Congress  is  in  the  habit  <  f  interfering  with 
their  decisions,  so  far  as  to-  pass  laws  modifying  such  decisicms, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  to  meet  even  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  verdicts  of  juries.  One  half  the  laws  giving  to  the 
Executive  the  power  of  settling  the  accounts  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers on  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  are  passed  after  a 
▼erdict  of  a  jury  and  the  judgment  of  a  court.  Nor  is  it  neees* 
sary  to  specify  the  instances,  they  are  of  such  common  occur- 
rence, in  which  Congress  grants  relief,  after  fines  and  penalties 
have  accrued  by  decisions  of  the  District  and  Admiralty  Courts, 
under  the  revenue  laws.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  where  relief 
may  have  been  granted,  the  parties  have  not  suffered  in  their 
own  persons  by  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  would 
appear  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  such  an  in- 
terference. 

From  the  view  we  have  presented  of  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  think  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  any  such  independence  to  the 
Judiciary  as  would  prevent  Congress  from  rectifying  the  un- 
constitutionality of  their  own  legislation.  But  even  admitting 
the  great  delicacy  of  the  Legislature  reviewing  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  relief  might,  we  think,  be  granted  to  those 
who  suffered  under  the  Sedition  Law,  without  trenching  on  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  never 
had,  in  any  form,  presented  for  its  consideration,  any  question 
relative  to  the  Sedition  Law. 

The  second  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  fines  is,  that  it 
would  be  assuming  for  Congress  a  conflicting  power  with  that 
of  the  Judiciary,  of  determining  what  the  Constitution  is,  and 
what  it  is  not.  If  the  last  conclusion  which  we  have  deduced 
from  the  other  branch  of  the  argument  is  of  any  value,  no  such 
conflict  can  arise,  as  a  District  Court  has  no  power  to  determine 
in  the  last  resort,  a  point  arising  ugder  the  Constitution.  The 
objection,  therefore,  is  of  no  weight,  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
Supreme  Court  never  had  cognizance  of  the  constitutional 
question  growing  out  of  the  Sedition  Law.  But  so  far  fiom 
considering  the  power  as  conflicting,  we  regard  the  right  to 
decide  in  all  cases  what  the  Constitution  is,  as  a  concurrent 
one,  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  eminent  function  of  legis- 
lation necessarily  presupposes  this  right.  In  every  law  that 
is  passed  or  repealed,  this  power  is  exercised.  And  if  this 
authority  is  not  possessed  by  the  Legislature,  the  Constitution 
itself  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written.    But 
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we  go  farther — it  in  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  not  only  to 
declare  what  the  Constitution  is,  but  when  its  provisions  have 
been  violated,  to  apply  a  remedy.  Without  this  power,  the  right 
of  petition,  secured  to  the  people,  would  be  the  merest  mockery 
that  ever  disgraced  the  uame  of  liberty.  If  the  representatives 
of  the  people  must,  by  their  silence,  ratify  whatever  the  Judiciary 
may  do,  then  the  Legislature  is  not  supreme :  but  those  who 
interpret  the  laws,  are  put  above  those  who  make  them,  and 
the  argument  worked  out  to  all  its  consequences  of  servility, 
would  even  prohibit  Congress  from  repealing  a  law  which 
the  Judiciary  might  declare  constitutional.  And  surely  our 
title  to  the  exercise  of  this  is  not  less  strong  than  the  privilege 
which  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  England  ever 
saw-— a  man  whose  character,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  said, 
was  fertile  in  every  great  and  good  qualification — claimed  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  refer  to  Lord  Camden,  who,  in 
his  celebrated  reply  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the 
ease  of  the  general  warrants,  says,  **  that  some  things  are  so 
plain  of  themselves  that  no  case  can  make  them  plainer.  This 
power  of  interposition  [he  means  ivith  the  decisions  of  the  Ju- 
diciary] in  the  Commons,  flows  of  necessity  from  the  nature 
of  government.  They  could  not  be  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  sponsors  for  the  republic^ 
or  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  possessing  it.'' 
Nor  could  Congress  be  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  power,  not  only  to  impeach 
an  arbitrary  judge  who  might  wilfully  violate  the  Constitution^ 
but  likewise  be  endued  with  the  still  more  beneficent  authority 
of  healing  wounds  inflicted  by  their  own  unconstitutional  legia- 
lation.  No  consideration  for  what  is  called  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  could  ever  justify  such  unreasonable  forbear- 
ance? 

To  the  third  and  last  objection,  that  a  restoration  of  the  fines 
levied  under  the  Sedition  Law,  would  be  inexpedient,  as  it  would 
encourage  appeals  to  the  Legislature  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Judiciary,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

Our  reply  in  the  first  place,  is  a  denial  of  the  probability,  in 
point  of  fact—- and  next,  admitting  that  on  any  future  occasion, 
an  application  should  be  made  for  relief,  from  the  oppression  of 
a  clearly  admitted  unconstitutional  law,  so  far  from  its  being 
deprecated  as  an  evil,  it  ought  to  be  desired  as  a  most  bene- 
ficial consequence,  that  the  breach  which  the  Constitution  has 
veeeived,  may  be  healed  by  the  legislative  functions  of  the  only 
body  competent  to  grant  relief.    But  the  objection  ia  founded 
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itself  on  a  radical  miscoDception  of  the  legislatiye  fuDctions  of 
government.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  Constitution,  w  in 
other  words,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  powers,  Congress  ham 
no  other  rule  of  action  than  its  discretion  on  the  merits  of  each 
case  that  comes  before  it.  It  can  only  legislate  effectually  and 
beneficially  by  so  doing.  The  Judiciary  must  be  under  the 
government  of  a  different  rule  of  action,  and  the  Hare  dedm  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  vrisdom.  With  the  Legislature  this 
principle  would  operate  very  often  as  a  denial  of  justice— with  the 
Court,  the  ne^flcct  of  this  axiom  would  render  justice  itself  un- 
certain. But  we,  however,  contend  that  these  appeals  would  not 
in  fact  be  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  but  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Legislature  itself,  to 
remedy  its  own  acts,  to  grant  relief  where  injury  has  been  done 
by  a  violation  of  the  common  charter,  which  claims  not  only  a 
common  obedience  from,  but  a  common  protection  for  all. 
Finally,  we  regard  this  proposition  as  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objection — ^that  where  Congress  is  convinced  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  violated,  and  injury  inflicted  on  a  citizen 
through  such  violation,  they  are  bound  by  an  obligation  higher 
than  any  considerations  of  expediency,  to  afford  indemnity.  The 
oath  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution,  involves  the  duty 
of  redressing  its  infractions ;  a  contrary  conclusion  would  put, 
not  only  an  absurd  and  mistaken  comity  towards  the  Judiciary, 
but  the  laws  above  the  Constitution  itself. 

But  if  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power,  what  it  is  just  to 
do,  it  is  expedient  to-do.  A  Legislature  can  claifn  no  exemption 
from  those  moral  obligations  which,  in  private  life,  belong  to  an 
individual.  With  what  face  could  it  say  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  Sedition  Law-^**  It  is  true  our  agents  have  con- 
demned you  under  a  law  we  had  no  right  to  pass,  and  which, 
consequently,  gave  them  no  jurisdiction  to  condemn  you  to  a 
dungeon  and  to  severe  pecuniary  fines ;  but  we  canncft  remedy 
this  act  of  injustice  without  being  guilty  of  the  monstrous  as- 
sumption of  admitting  that  both  ourselves  and  our  agents  may 
have  been  wrong :  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  money, 
and  prohibit  all  investigation  into  the  circumstances.  Be  quiet, 
and  recollect  that  the  public  agents  who  unconstitutionally 
amerced  you,  are  of  too  much  importance,  and  you  are  of  too 
little,  to  authorize  our  interference."  We  are  not  aware  of 
our  being  able  to  state  this  case  in  any  other  than  the  terms  ^ 
this  reply,  and  hence  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  relief  be  denied  under  the  Resolutions  we  have  thus 
briefly  discussed,  it  will  be  because  a  higher  value  is  set  on 
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the  forms  of  justiee,  than  upon  justice  itself.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  express  the  hope,  that  Congress,  by  adopting  the 
Resolutions  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  offer  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  Tiolation  which 
it  once  received  in  an  essential  particular — a  sacrifice  not  the 
less  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  lapse  of  time  which  haji 
since  intervened. 


Ajit.  X.— 1.  The  Duaumed.    By  the  Author  of  «<  Pelham.*' 
2  vols.  12mo.   New- York.  1829. 

2.  Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.    By  the  Author  of  '<Sala- 
thiel."    2  vols.  12mo.    Philadelphia.  1829. 

*^  Pelham'*  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  belong  in  some  sort, 
to  a  class  of  novels,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  we 
shall  designate  as  the  Beau-Bruromel  School.  Their  professed 
object  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up— not  to  nature — but  to  what^ 
according  to  their  representation  of  it,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
nature,  viz.  English  fashionable  life.  They  purport  to  be  a 
revelation  of  its  esoteric  rites  and  of  its  most  sacred  mysteries-— 
to  paint  it  in  all  the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  its 
follies  and  impertinences — in  its  grotesque  mixture  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  and  voluntary  self-abasement,  of  an  ambitious 
meanness  and  cringing  insolence — in  its  absurd  affectations,  its 
slavish  etiquette,  its  studied  trifling,  its  pompous  inanity,  its  dis- 
gusting pretension,  its  heartlessness,  recklessness,  apathy  and 
emmi.  We  have  not  the  means  of  judging  how  far  these  pic- 
tures, which  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  travesty  and  cari- 
cature, are  to  be  relied  on.  We  verily  believe,  however,  that — 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  fact  as  to  this — ^at  no  other 
period  in  the  history  of  polished  society,  could  such  stupid  ex- 
travagances— such  vapid  and  coxcombical  imbecility,  (mainly,  it 
would  seem  too,  on  the  strength  of  the  impudence  with  which 
they  are  accompani^)  be  palmed  upon  the  world,  not  only  as 
good  manners,  but  as  the  very  perfection  of  the  supreme  bon  ton. 
Tet,  what  must  the  worshippers  be  where  the  God  is  a  monkey? 
The  success  of  the  celebrated  personage  whose  name  we  have 
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just  mentioned,  is  a  soeial  phenomenon,  quite  Mui  gmtrii.  Ic 
has  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  philosophers  whor 
have  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  speculate  upon  the  rise 
and  fall  of  fops  and  fashions*  The  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  for 
instance,  treats  the  subject  with  a  gravity  and  profoundness,  be- 
fitting its  singular  importance,  and  highly  edifying  to  connois- 
seurs in  this  department  of  liberal  knowledge— so  too,  the  author 
of  Pelham  has  found  the  attraction  of  Brummell's  star  irre- 
sistible. He  delights  to  dwell  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  illustrious 
exile — ^to  catch  ''the  farewell  sweet"  of  his  philosophical  coun- 
sels and  reflections — to  kindle  with  him  over  the  visions  of  his 
departed  glory — and  to  hear  him  utter  such  lofty  strains  of  un- 
conquerable pride  and  revengeful  self-complacency,  as  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Heleoap 
or  Prometheus  Vinctus  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  Although  reduced 
to  very  short  commons  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Boulogne-«ur- 
Mer,  our  ill-fated  hero  htu  tasted  the  pleasures,  and  still  feels 
all  the  conscious  superiority  of  a  well-bred  ^cmrmaiul.  Although 
a  fugitive  from  his  country,  and  an  outcast  from  society,  he  kas 
seen  the  day  when  the  former  rang  with  his  unrivalled  fame, 
and  the  latter  trembled  at  his  Olympian  nod.  Although  now 
^'none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,"  he  did  whilom  revel  in  the 
intoxication  of  an  autocratic  sway  over  the  ''  foremost  men  of 
all  the  age"— -cracked  a  joke  and  a  bottle  with  princes,  set  his 
foot  upon  the  necks  of  dukes  and  peers,  and  without  rank,  or 
title  or  family  himself,  like  another  Sampson,  '*  made  arm$  ri- 
diculous," and  became  the  fountain  of  honours  and  distinctions, 
more  envied  than  the  stars  and  coronets  of  men  descended  from 
Norman  barons ! 

Now,  call  it  rusticity  or  what  you  will,  we  cannot  for  the  very 
life  of  us,  contemplate  the  character  and  career  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  this  with  any  sort  of  patience — much  less  with  that 
strange  degree  of  toleration,  or  complacency  rather,  with  which 
some  of  the  writers  alluded  to,  evidently  dwell  upon  them.  We 
beg  his  pardon — there  is  one,  and  only  one  of  his  feelings  which 
we  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  in  which  we  perfectly  sympa- 
thize. It  is  the  profound  contempt  which  he  manifestly  enter- 
tained for  the  society,  that  is,  the  cUque — ^if  we  are  to  judge  from 
appearances,  at  once  the  most  supercilious  and  the  meanest  in 
the  world — upon  whose  dignity  and  intelligence,  his  whole  eon- 
duct  was  one  continued  and  insufferable  outrage.  Such  extrava- 
gant impertinences  had  never  before  been  tolerated  except  ia 
those  professed  fools  or  zanies,  one  or  more  of  whom  used  to 
be  kept,  a  few  centuries  ago,  in  the  train  of  every  great  man» 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  beguiling  his  leisure  hours,  with 
lieensed  absurdity.  Indeed,  this  visible  contempt  for  those  about 
him,  we  suspect  it  was,  that  mainly  contributed  to  our  hero's 
success.  It  came  up  to  La  Rochefoucault*s  notion  of  the  ele* 
▼ation  which  does  not  depend  upon  fortune — le  prix  que  nam 
nait$  damumt  insensiUemeni  a  nom^nUfnes.  Brummel  seems  to 
have  studied  profoundly  the  character  of  fashionable  society  in 
England.  He  saw  that  it  was  not  founded,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  in  France,  on  the  mere  love  of  elegant  conversation  and 
refined  pleasures,  which  a  truly  polite  noblesse  did  as  much  as 
they  could  to  promote,  by  admitting  without  reserve  into  their 
circles,  all  whose  talents  and  accomplishments  were  fitted  to  de- 
light and  adorn  them.  He  perceived  that  the  disease— the  all- 
devouring,  epidemic  disease— of  the  bonne  compagnie  in  England, 
was  vanity — ^that  all  the  forms  and  habitudes,  and  arts  and 
embellirthments  of  life,  were  contrived  not  for  pleasure,  but  for 
ostentation  merely — ^that  the  only  earthly  object  of  a  man  of  ton 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  ton,  and  so  he  could  but  be 
ranked  among  the  distingue*  and  the  recherches,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  fashionable  jargon,  it  was  a  very  minor  conside- 
ration to  him,  whether  his  society  were  good  or  bad,  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  intelligent  and  accomplished,  or  rude  and  stupid. 
The  badges — the  insignia  of  the  order  were  all  he  wanted. 
To  be  admitted  at  Almack's — ^to  be  in  demand  at  every  select 
party,  (the  name  is  enough) — to  be  a  sort  of  /ion,  in  short,  was 
the  whole  drift  and  study  of  his  vacant,  listless,  yawning  exist- 
ence— an  a§iwroff  6iof,  if  there  ever  was  one.  Hence  every  thing 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  capricious  and  eccentric — autre  ex- 
aggeration and  abrupt  change.  The  leaders  endeavour  to 
distance  all  pursuit,  or  to  turn  so  suddenly  as  to  throw  their 
followers  off  the  trail.  Every  thing  becomes  vulgar  that  is  at 
all  common — whatever  is  touched  by  one  of  the  uninitiated,  is 
desecrated  and  defiled  for  ever.  All  the  ties,  duties  and  charities 
of  life  must  be  sacrificed  without  mercy,  if  they  interfere  with 
your  interests  in  the  saloon — you  ate  to  shun  your  best  friend 
like  a  pestilence,  if  he  be  cut  by  the  Brummel  of  the  day — and 
the  murder  of  an  unfashionable  father  were  almost  excusable 
homicide  in  a  man  of  ton ! 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  doubtless,  takes  place  in  all 
countries  among  people  ambitious  of  this  sort  of  distinction*  It 
is  especially  to  be  remarked  in  that  class  which  is  at  once  the 
most  despicable  and  the  most  insolent  every  where — the  class 
of  pretenders— <if  wmoeanx  riches — the  fag  end  of  fashionable 
life,  if,  indeed,  they  belong  to  it  at  all.     Their  footing  there  rs 
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$00  precarioiM  to  admit  of  anjthijif  like  ease  or  fireedoai  in  tbeit 
fnotions*  It  U  quite  as  much  aa  tbejr  can  do  to  get  along 
tbemteiyea,  and  they  will  Qot,  for  anything  ia  the  world,  add  te 
iheir  difficulties  by  attempting  to  help  others*  They  are  clinibii^^ 
up  a  steep  bill,  and  the  opeiation  is  tedious  enough  ia  all  eon* 
(icioDce,  without  loading  themselves  with  unnecessary  buriheos. 
Your  parvenu  is  horribly  fastidious  about  his  associates — hebastbe 
quickest  and  the  surest  instinct  in  regard  to  the  rank  and  coii»> 
fideration  of  his  neighbours — ^he  is  the  very  last  to  countenance 
the  rising  merit  of  one  of  his  own  farina^  and  the  very  first  to  rua 
away  at  the  alarm  of  bankruptcy  and  a  fall  among  bis  friepds* 

Sedquid 
Turha  Remit   Sequitur  fortonam,  ut  semper,  et  edit 
Damnatos. 

This  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  people  alluded  to,  is  rery 
well  bit  off  by  our  author  in  the  work  before  us,  and  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject  are  quite  just,  considered  as  mere  general  re- 
marks, though,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  we 
doubt  their  being  applicable  in  their  whole  extent  to  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  England — at  least,  (f  that  9ocieiy  is  weU 
described  in  PeUiam^  and  other  novels  of  the  same  land*  "  My 
sister  (says  the  gipsey  king)  was  miserably  asluimed  of  mo.  She 
bad  not  even  the  manners  to  disguise  it.  In  a  higher  rank  of 
life  than  that  which  she  held,  she  would  have  suffered  far  less 
mortification ;  for  I  fancy  great  people  pay  but  little  reo/ attention 
to  externals.  Even  if  a  man  of  rank  is  vulgar,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  orbit  in  which  he  moves;  but  your  "genteel 
gentlewomen''  are  so  terribly  dependent  upon  what  Mrs.  Tom- 
kyns  will  say-— so  uneasy  about  their  relations  and  the  ofHoioa 
they  are  held  in — and,  above  all,  so  made  up  of  appearances 
and  clothes — so  undone,  if  they  do  not  eat,  drink  and  talk  orkh 
nwdtf  that  I  can  fancy  no  shame  like  that  of  my  poor  sister's,  at 
having  found  and  being  found  with  a  vulgar  brother."  pp.  36-^ 

Now  we  think  that  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  such  varka 
as  Almack's,  and  the  rest  of  that  sort,  great  people  do  in 
England — far  more,  at  any  rate,  than  great  people  do  ia  some 
countries,  or  should  in  any — attach  some  and  even  the  highest  im* 
portance  to  externals.  According  to  these  works,  even  a  patent 
of  nobility  is  no  passport  into  ''select  society" — nay,  a  Bolum 
or  a  Mowbray,  if  any  such  there  were — a  hereditary  Lord  High 
Constable  or  Earl-Marshal  of  England — might  be  black*baUe4 
by  a  Qrummell.  Their  professed  object  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  weight  and  consideration  of  a  nobleipan  upon  his  estates,  or 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  rank  in  the  artificial  bierarohy 
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of  fhahionable  life.  From  the  mofnent  that  he  edm^  within 
the  magie  circle  of  Bond*8treet  and  St.  Jamas',  the  peer  of  the 
realm,  tt  ^eems,  it  merged  in  the  courtier  and  the  man  of 
fiiabion^  and  is  measured  bj  a  new  and  moat  arbitrary  standard^ 
aet  up,  it  may  be,  by  some  presilmptnoua  and  vulgar  Coxcomb 
who  happens  to  play  the  "  Master  of  the  Retels*'  for  the  time 
being«  Even  the  nobility  are  thus  deprived  of  their  inseparable 
privilege-— an  ascertained  rank.  They  too,  must  be  upon  tbeit 
gcKNl  behaviour — upon  the  qui  vive  for  their  places*  They  must 
do  as  they  are  bidden  by  their  betters*  Their  whole  system  of 
htt  waami  be  chalked  ovt  for  them  1^  the  constituted  attthorities. 
**  They  mast  eat,  drink  and  talk  orlormader  or  quietly  submit 
to  the  contempt  and  exclusion— the  ^^odi  et  arcedj**  which  await 
the  rest  of  the  profane  vulgar. 

Although  it  ia  very  possible  we  may  have  pushed  the  matter 
loo  tKt  in  the  preceding  remarks,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Wtf 
toneeive,  that  they  are  just  to  a  certain  eztent.^  The  classes 
oondemned  to  what  is  techieally  called  *^  climbing,"  are  far 
more  extensive  in  England,  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  whole  extetior  of  society  exhibits  traces  of  this  peculiarity 
m  ka  elMfttcter.>  Nobody  seems  to  have  any  confidence  in 
liinisdf.  **  Mrs.  Tomkyns"  is  the  terror  of  the  whole  vicinage — 
Of  the  high  as  well  as  the  low.  These,  in  Nke  manner,  are 
il  terror  to  one  another.  A  rich  parwmu  is  afraid  that  a  poor 
iMin  of  flishion  may  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  awkward  stateliness 
and  his  bran-new  finery.  The  poor  man  of  fashion  is  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  this  sodden  greatness,  which  "overcomes  him 
like  a  summer  cloud,"  and  hot  too  surely  threatens,  before  the 
end  of  a  generation,  to  intercept  the  rays  of  public  favour  and 
eeMpse  him  altogether.  Like  true  bullies,  however,  they  put 
the  best  face  upon  it.  Their  interchange  of  civilities  is  such 
as  takes  plaee  between  Abdiel  and  the  rebel  angels — it  is  '^hos- 
tile scorn"  on  the  one  side,  and  *' retorted  scorn"  on  the  other. 
Mil,*  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  each  knows  how  to  estimate  and 
to  respect  the  peculiar  excellences  (for  so  we  must  call  the  ad- 
vantages)  o^  the  other.  8aii9  ctartu  eH  apud  timeniem^  quis^ 
quis  UmeHtf.  Sir  Mordecai  Molasses  would  be  very  glad  to 
exchange  his  daughter  and>  her  portion  for  the  ready-made 
respectabrlity  of  the  honourabre  Mr.  Decay — who  is  still  more 
rea<fy  to  demean  himself,  on  such  terms,  by  contaminating  the 
blood  of  his  children.  They  are  driven  into  this  compulsory  al- 
KaMCe,  by  the  dread  of  common  enemies,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watob  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  who  wage  a 
war  of  extermination  against  all  pretenders  to  "gentility,"  who 
have  been  ap  and  are  going  down,  or  who,  b^ng  down,  are 
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stiruggling  to  get  up.  How  vicious  and  perverted  is  such  a  state 
of  things  !  How  inconsistent  with  that  ^*  assured  and  liberal 
state  of  mind,"  as  Burke  expresses  it,  which  is  essential  to  all 
true  dignity  of  character  and  conduct !  How  inexpressibly  des- 
picable in  comparison  of  the  unbought  nobility  of  nature-— "the 
^Id  and  elegant  humanity  of  Greece"— or  even  of  that  exquisite, 
though  more  artificial  and  effeminate  refinement  of  France 
under  the  ancient  reginte,  so  winning,  so  gentle,  so  accessible, 
so  unpretending ! 

Perhaps,  this  system  of  manners,  in  which  no  man  trusts  hia 
neighbour  or  relies  upon  himself-*in  which  the  heart  is  quailing 
and  grovelling,  even  while  insult  and  defiance  lower  upon  the 
brow — this  war  of  all  against  all  in  the  petty  hostilities  of  social 
intercourse,  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  succesaof 
Brummell.  His  usurpation  in  this  small  way  was  submitted  to, 
for  the  same  reason  that  greater  usurpations  have  been  borne. 
There  could  be  no  concert  among  his  subjects.  Each  looked 
upon  his  neighbour  with  distrust,  and  was  afraid  to  move  by 
himself.  This  whimsical  tyranny  thus  stood  upon  the  same  foun« 
dation  as  Robespierre's.  The  terrorists  built  up  their  system 
on  the  simple  principle  that  what  is  every  man's  business,  is  no 
man's  business,  especially  where  there  is  any  danger  in  the 
way.  Make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  first  malcontent 
who  attempts  to  get  up  an  opposition,  will  be  betrayed  and  cut 
off,  (or  cut)j  and  you  are  secure  against  the  tebellion  of  the 
most  formidable  multitudes. 

English  fashionable  life,  thus  deformed  by  all  manner  of 
ckarlatanerie^  pretension,  eccentricity  and  flippancy,  seems  to 
us  to  be  as  unfit  for  exhibition  in  a  novel,  (except  by  way  of 
satire)  as  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Athenians  were  un- 
favourable to  comedies  of  character.  "Pelbam,"  we  think,  is 
decidedly  the  best  thing  in  this  kind  that  we  have  seen,  but  the 
kind  is  miserably  bad.  ^'Almack's,"  for  instance,  is  the  stupidest 
trash  that  ever  took  the  shape  of  a  work  of  fiction.  "  Vivian 
Grey''  has  merits  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very 
clever  book,  but  its  popularity  and  reputation  were  out  of  all 
proportion  beyond  its  deserts.  It  owed  these,  undoubtedly,  in 
a  good  degree,  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  only  an  accurate 
representation  of ''the  living  manners"  of  the  day,  but  what  is 
still  more  piquant,  of  living  characters  of  some  celebrity.  This 
latter  circumstance  would  have  given  currency  to  any  work, 
though  its  only  recommendation  had  been  malignity  and  mis- 
chief, which,  when  directed  against  individuals  of  note  and  con- 
sideration, amply  supply  the  place  both  of  vivacity  and  wit. 
''Pelham"  dived  much  deeper  below  the  mere  surface  of  life^ 
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and  mixed  op  with  the  portraiture  of  its  follies  and  frivolitest 
more  of  profound  pathos  and  more  of  permanent  and  universal 
interest.  The  character  of  Reginald  Glanville  is  powerfully 
drawB,  His  disclosure  of  the  facts  that  led  to  his  unrelent- 
ing and  mysterious  pursuit  of  the  murdered  Tyrrel,  rises 
to  a  strain  of  far  *^  higher  mood^'  than  any  thing  in  ''  Vivian 
Grey."  As  for  the  morality  of  the  part  he  acts,  that  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  speaking  only  of  the  dramatic 
interest  excited  by  the  personage,  and  the  situations  in  which 
he  appears,  and  we  need  not  say,  that  to  excite  that  sort  of 
interest,  a  character  is  all  the  better  of  haying  a  few  human 
frailties. 

In  the  *' Disowned,"  the  author  has  gone,  we  think,  beyond 
the  pitch  of  his  first  performance.  Not  that  taken  as  a  whole^ 
this  Novel  is  better  executed,  or  even  more  interesting  than  Pel- 
ham.  Its  plot  is  not  so  well  ordered,  and  much  of  the  dialogue, 
especially  in  those  parts  where  his  fashionables  take  the  parol, 
is  less  spirited*  But  there  is  more  pathos  and  more  power — a 
loftier  eloquence  in  many  passages— and  every  where  something 
bolder  and  more  adventurous,  both  in  conception  and  in  style. 
He  dwells  very  little  upon  the  vapid  impertinences  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — ^and  which  are,  indeed,  the  only  dull  part 
•f  the  book,  except  the  character  of  Morris  Brown — a  vul- 
gar and  intolerable  bore.  But  it  is  when  he  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  that  narrow  and  sterile  field,  and  expatiates  at 
large  amidst  all  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  the  moral  and 
material  world,  that  he  puts  forth  bis  powers  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  He  then  every  where  discovers  a  mind  at  once 
enriched  with  poetic  imagery,  overflowing  with  a  tender  sensi- 
bility and  the  love  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  disciplined  in  the  pro- 
founder  and  severer  speculations  of  philosophy.  There  is  a 
vein  of  deep  Platonic  musing,  running  through  many  of  his  me- 
ditations, which  imparts  to  them  a  solemn  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion. It  is  true  that  his  style  is  not  always  perfect :  he  is,  some- 
times, hyperbolical ;  he  sometimes  falls  into  a  mawkish  senti- 
mentalism — he  is  often,  in  comparison  of  our  classic  writers, 
dififuse  and  feeble — but  bis  diction  is,  generally,  copious  and  ele- 
gant, and  eminently  well  adapted  to  give  foil  efifect  to  his  pecu- 
liar turn  of  thought  and  feeling. 

But  the  superiority  of  this  work,  as  the  author  himself  very 
justly  observes  in  his  introduction,  mainly  consists  in  *^  a  far 
deeper  and  more  novel  delineation  of  character — scenes  of  more 
exciting  interest  and  vivid  colouring — thoughts  less  superficially 
expressed — ^passions  more  energetically  called  forth — and,  (as 
he  adds,  with  much  more  diflidence)  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more 
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pervading  and  iiensible  moral  tendency  than  wouM  hmr^  beea 
compatible  with  the  tcheme  and  deiiign  of  Pelham/'  He  has, 
indeed,  in  these  respects,  if  any  thing,  overcharged  the  pietnre. 
It  18  a  deep  tragedy — almost  drowning  the  stage  in  tean  and 
blood.  The  dranuUU  ptnomet.  are  killed  off  one  after  analher^ 
without  mercy.  Two  of  them  are  at sassioated  and  four  hanged, 
besides  many  that  die  in  their  beds.  BiH  there  are  events  ia  ic 
more  touching — more  thrilling — more  terrible  than  deaih^«» 
Every  feeling  that  can  agitate  and  wring  the  boeom->-the  grief 
that  leaves  the  heart  desolate,  and  the  burnmg  fever  of  disap- 
pointment which  maddens  the  brain — ^tbe  wild  energies  of  amis* 
directed  and  fanatical  zeal — ^the  fond  aspirations,  the  glowing 
dreams,  the  life-consuming  toil  and  assiduity  of  youthfal  aoobi- 
tion,  excited  only  to  delude  and  to  destroy  atter^-'^Hhe  diabotn 
cal  and  remorseless  malignity  of  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  hard^ 
ened  criminal,  attempting  to  -corrupt  the  virtue  which  be  ought 
to  have  relieved,  and  at  length  to  ruin  because  he  failed  to  cor- 
rupt it — the  struggles  of  that  virtue  against  all  the  iaatioels  of 
nature  stimulated  and  goaded  to  frenzy  by  unutterable  siifieriog, 
and  those  struggles  issuing  too  late,  in  a  worthless  victory  aoid 
more  embittered  anguish  such  feelings  as  these^  axhibited  in 
striking  sitaations,  and  nwiiaged  with  unquestionable  talent,  to 
say  no  more,  could  not  Ikil  to  impart  a  far  graver,  deeper  and 
iotenser  interest  to  the  '*  Disowned''  than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted,  or  indeed  could,  by  any  poesibility,  be  achieved  in  a 
mere  fashionable  novel. 

As  for  the  moral  tendency  of  the  work,  the  too  obviom  dia- 
closure  of  it,  in  the  Novel  before  us,  is,  perhaps,  even  la  be 
reckoned  amongst  its  fanlts.  The  "heroic  virtues,'"  as  a  great 
man  expresses  it,  **goat  too  high  a  market  fer  hunsaiiity,'* 
and  it  is  easy  or  rather  common,  in  works  of  fiction,  to  slide 
into  exaggeration  in  this  particular.  For  instance,  we  have 
always  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  heroes  of  Metasfasio  and  Al- 
fieri  on  this  account.  Their  conduct  is  rather  too  godlike 
their  language,  although  they  say  only  what  they  are  going 
to  do  or  have  done  in  fact,  swells  into  rhodomontade  and  ex- 
travagance—4hey  are  so  very  Roman,  that  they  cease  to  hare 
human  feelings,  or  to  excite  human  sympathy.  There  is  noth- 
ing, to  be  sure,  so  objectionable  as  this  in  Mordaont's  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  felt,  while  reading  the  book,  that  the  thing  was 
somewhat  overdone.  We  will  remark,  however,  that  il  is  ae 
objection  to  the  instructive  and  salutary  moral  teadeacy  of  the 
Novel,  that  it  does  not  distribute  what  is  called  *'  poetical  jus- 
tice" among  its  chief  personages.  We  have  always  thought  that 
nothing  was,  at  once  more  fallacious  in  a  phikisophiGal  ponit  of 
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vieir,  •nd  more  at  Tariaoce  with  the  analog  of  nature  and  of 
iMimao  life*  tfaaa  such  a  principle.  We  have  not  space  to  add 
aoy  further  remarks  of  our  own  upon  this  subject— but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  subjoining  those  of  the  author  before  us,  which 
lie  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hordaunt  :-* 


I 


I  looked  round  the  world  and  saw  often  virtue  in  rags  and  vice  in 
urple ;  the  former  conduces  to  happiness  it  is  true,  but  the  bappineBs 
ies  within^  and  not  in  externals.  I  contemned  the  deceitful  foI]y  with 
which  writers  have  termed  it  poetical  justice  to  make  the  good  ultimately 
mosperous  in  wealth,  honour,  fortunate  love,  or  successful  desires.— 
Nothing  false,  even  in  poetry,  can  be  just.  Virtue  is  not  more  exempt 
tbao  vtoo  from  the  ills  of  fate,  hut  contains  within  itself,  always,  an  ener* 
gy  to  resist  them,  and  sometimes  an  anodyne  to  soothe.  To  repay 
your  quotation  from  Tibullus<— 

Cran  •onant  ferro— «ed  canit  inter  opus. 

"  When  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I  set  up  that  divinity  of  this  nether 
eartht  which  Brutus  never  really  understood,  if,  because  unsuccessful 
in  its  efforts,  he  doubted  its  existence,  I  said  in  the  proud  prayer  with 
which  I  worshipped  it — '  poverty  may .  bumble  my  lot,  but  it  shall  not 
debase  thee ;  temptation  may  shake  my  nature,  but  not  the  rock  on 
whieh  thy  temple  is  based;  misfortune  may  wither  all  the  hopes  that 
have  blossomed  around  thy  altar,  but  I  will  sacrifice  dead  leaves  when 
the  flowers  are  no  more.  Though  all  that  I  have  loved,  perish*— all  that 
I  have  coveted,  fade  awayt  I  may  murmur  at  fate,  but  I  will  have  no 
voice  but  that  of  homage  for  thee.  Nor  while  thou  smilest  upon  my 
way,  could  I  exchange  with  the  loftiest  and  happiest  of  my  foes.  *  •  • 
Vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

These  sentiments  might  be  expressed  with  more  simplicity 
and  force  (for  the  style  is  objectionable),  but  nothing  can  be  more 
just  and  philosophical. 

We  shall  n  w  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  notice  of  some  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  Novel. 

We  will  premise  that  we  were  strongly  reminded  in  the  course 
of  it,  of  what  our  author  himself  calls  the  **  Magnificent  Fable  of 
Melmoth.''*  The  hero  of  the  *^  Disowned,'*  is  very  much  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  young  Spaniard  of  the  family  of  Mon- 
eada,  whose  adventures  constitute  so  prominent  a  part  in  Mr. 
Maturings  Novel.  The  dreadful  temptations  of  poverty  to  which 
Mordaunt  is  exposed,  also,  have  their  archetype  in  the  same 
work,  and  the  part  which  Crawford-^only  a  Helmoth  of  a  less 
unearthly  kind — acts,  is  altogether  worthy  of  an  incarnate 
Dsemon.  Although,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  con* 
0eptioa  of  the  characters  and  situations  was  suggested  to  our 

*  Vsl.  ii.  p.  88. 
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author  by  Mr.  Maturin's  book,  there  is  quiteenough  in  the  tara 
which  is  given  lo  them  here*— in  the  manner  in  wbicth  they  are 
wrought  up  and  appropriated,  to  support  his  claim  to  a  good 
degree  of  originality  in  them. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the  character  of  tb« 
hero.     His  situation  surrounds  him  with  difficulties  which  he 
successively  overcomes,  by  marvellously  lucky  coincidences  and 
unexpected  turns  of  fortune  brought  about  as  such  things  have 
been  used  to  be  from  time  immemorial — for  the  heroes  of  R(h 
mance.     He  is  cast  off  by  his  father,  he  knows  not  why,  and  seat 
away  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  to  seek  his  fortunes. 
His  adventures  are  very  various— but  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  batchelor  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  sort  of  society  at  a  Mr.  Copperas',  and  after  get- 
ting into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  gentleman,  happening  very 
providentially,  to  save  his  life  when  in  imminent  danger,  from 
two  desperate  burglars.     He  is  immediately  taken  into  favour 
by  his  grateful  patron ;  a  place  is  procured  for  him  in  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Continent,  where  he  spends  some  years  and 
gets  into  good  company;  he  returns  at  length,  falls  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady  of  noble  family,  and  is,  for  a  little  while, 
rather  a  "lion"  in  *'high  life.'*     Meanwhile  a  certain  Lord 
Borodaile  pays  his  addresses  to  Flora,  the  mistress  of  Clarence 
Linden,  (the  Disowned) ;  seeks  an  opportunity  to  insult  the  lat- 
ter on  the  score  of  his  unknown  origin — shoots  him  in  a  duel, 
and  brings  him  into  such  disrepute  with  the  family  of  the  young 
lady,  that  he  is  forbidden  to  enter  their  doors,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional mortification  soon  to  hear  that  his  arrogant  rival  is  to  be 
married  to  bis  adored  in  a  very  short  time.  That  time,  of  course, 
never  comes.     Borodaile  gets  into  a  fray  with  a  fanatical  poli- 
tician of  the  name  of  Wolf,  which  terminates  in  the  death  of  the' 
former,  who  is  precipitated  by  the  enraged  democrat,  from  the 
brow  of  a  steep  descent.     While  Borodaile  is  on  his  death-bed, 
Clarence  procures  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  the  brother  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  the  heir-at-law  of  his  title  and 
estates — that  his  real  name  is  Clinton  L'Estrange — and  that  he 
was  cast  off  by  his  father  on  a  suspicion,  not  conceived  it  must 
be  confessed  without  very  good  colour,  that  the  sire  de  fado 
of  young  Master  Clinton  was  not,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  the 
sire  defure.    In  short,  Clarence  or  Clinton  becomes  Earl  of 
Ulswater,  and  makes  Flora  Ardenne  his  countess,  with  the  con- 
sent and  the  blessings  of  all  parties. 

This  is  a  very  succinct  outline  of  the  plot — ^but  there  is  (not 
to  speak  of  episode  upon  episode)  an  important  tmderploi^  far 
more  interesting  in  every  point  of  view  than  the  story  of  the  be- 
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90^8  fofftsiMM.  It  Ml  a  picture  of  Madame  de  Staera  ideal  We-*- 
Paimmr  dam  k  marriagt'^in  its  holiest  purity,  its  most  rapta* 
foos  eathusiasm,  its  most  heartfek  fidelity  and  devptedness-** 
a  love,  which  every  effort  to  exttDgiiisb  it,  only  inflamed  the 
more,  aad  which  the  very  sufferings  it  led  to,  seemed  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify-*-such  a  passion  as  the  most  exalted  na- 
tures only  are  capable  of- -such  an  adoration  as  is  offered  up  to 
loveliness  and  virtue,  by  honourable  and  true  hearts  kindling 
with  the  fervor  and  cbasteaed  by  the  refinement  of  a  poetical 
and  romantic  imagination. 

The  persons  between  whom  this  ill-fated  attachment  sprung  up 
were  Algernon  Mordaunt  and  Isabel  St.  Leger.  Their  charac- 
ters are  pourtrayed  as  follows  :-— 

**  A1  jrernon  Mordaunt  was  the  last  son  of  an  old  and  honourable  race, 
which  hnd  centuries  back  numbered  princes  in  its  line.  His  parents 
had  had  many  children,  but  aU  (save  Algernon  the  youngest)  died  in 
their  infancy.  His  mother  perished  in  givmg  him  birth.  Constitutional 
infirmity,  and  the  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  contributed  to  render  Al- 
gernon a  weak  and  delicate  child ;  hence  came  a  taste  for  loneliness  and 
a  passion  for  study,  and  from  these  sprung  on  the  one  hand  the  fasd- 
dioiisness  and  reserve,  which  render  us  unamiable,  and  on  the  other  the 
loftiness  of  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  heart,  which  are  the  best  and  ear- 
liest gifts  of  literature,  and  more  than  counterbalance  our  deficiences  ia 
the  *  minor  momb*  due  to  society  by  their  tendency  to  increase  our  at* 
Isntian  to  the  greater  ones  belonging  to  mankind.  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  gombling  propensities :  wedded  to  Lon- 
don, he  left  the  house  of  his  ancestorB  to  moulder  in  desertion  and  de- 
eay :  but  to  this  home,  Algernon  was  constandy  consigned  during  Us 
VBoatioDS  from  school ;  ai^  its  solitude  and  cheerlessness,  joined  to  a 
disposition  naturally  melancholy  and  thoughtful,  gave  those  ccdours  to 
m  tamper  which  subsequent  events  were  calculated  to  deepen,  not  ef- 


^  Tfuth  ebli||pes  us  to  state,  despite  our  partiality  to  Mordaunt,  that 
he  left  his  school,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  it  was  with  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  most  unpopular  boy  in  it*  Why, 
Mohody  could  exactly  explain,  for  his  severest  enemies  could  not  accuse 
of  iH-nature,  eowardice,  or  avarice,  and  these  make  the  three  capital 
of  a  school-boy ;  but  Algernon  Mordaunt  had  already  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  could  explain  the  cause,  though  with  a 
bitter  and  swelling  heart.  His  ill  health,  his  long  residence  at  home, 
his  uttfriended  aim  almost  orphan  situation,  his  early  habits  of  solitude 
aad  reserve,  all  these  so  calculated  to  make  the  spirit  shrink  within  it- 
self, made  Urn,  on  his  entrance  at  school,  if  not  unsocial,  appear  so  :-r- 
Ihis  was  the  primary  reason  of  his  unpopularity ;  the  second  was,  that 
he  perceived,  for  be  was  sensitive  (and  consequently  acute)  to  the  ex- 
treme, the  atisfortone  of  his  manner,  and  in  his  wish  to  rectify  it,  it  be- 
eaoM  doaMy  unprepossessiag ;  to  reserve,  it  now  added  embarrassment ; 
VOL.  uu^fio.  6.  61 
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to  co]dn0My  gloom ;  and  the  pain  he  felt  in  addressing  or  being  address* 
ed  by  anot]ier«  was  naturally  and  necessarily  reciprocal,  for  the  effect^ 
of  sympathy  are  no  where  so  wonderful,  yet  so  invisible,  as  in  the  man- 
ners. 

**  By  degrees  he  shunned  the  intercourse  which  had  for  him  nothing 
but  distress,  and  his  volatile  acquaintance  were  perhaps  the  first  to  i^et 
him  the  example.  Often  in  his  solitary  walks  he  stopped  afar  oflTto 
gaze  upon  the  sports,  which  none  ever  solicited  him  to  share;  and  as 
the  shout  of  laughter  and  of  happy  hearts  came,  peal  after  peal,  upon 
his  ear,  he  turned  enviously,  yet  not  malignantly  away,  with  tears, 
which  not  all  his  pride  could  curb,  and  muttered  to  himself,  *  And 
these,  these  hate  me !' 

"  There  are  two  feelings  common  to  all  high  or  affectionate  natures, 
that  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  opinion,  and  that  of  extreme  bitterness 
at  its  injustice.  These  feelings  were  Mordaunt^s ;  but  the  keen  edge 
which  one  blow  injures,  the  repetition  blunts ;  and,  by  little  and  little, 
Algernon  became  not  only  accustomed,  but,  as  he  persuaded  himself, 
indifferent  to  his  want  of  |K>pularity ;  his  step  grew  more  lofty,  and  his 
address  more  collected,  and  that  which  was  once  diffidence,  graduaUy 
hardened  into  pride."  Vol.  i  pp.  49-50. 

"  Figure  to  yourself  a  small  chamber,  in  a  remote  wing  of  a  huge 
and  noble  mansion — the  walls  were  covered  with  sketches,  whose  est* 
treme  delicacy  of  outline  and  colouring  told  that  it  was  from  a  female 
hand  that  they  derived  their  existence  :  a  few  shelves  filled  with  books 
supported  vases  of  flowers,  whose  bright  hues  and  fragrant  odours  grate* 
fully  repaid,  while  they  testified,  the  attention  daily  lavished  upon  them. 
A  harp  stood  neglected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  just  above 
hung  the  slender  prison  of  one  of  those  |];olden  wanderers  from  the  Ca* 
nary  Isles,  which  bear  to  our  colder  laud  some  of  the  gentlest  music  of 
their  skies  and  zephyrs.  The  window,  reaching  to  the  ground,  was 
open,  and  looked  through  the  clusters  of  jessamine  and  honeysuckle 
which  surrounded  the  low  veranda  beyond,  upon  thick  and  frequent 
cofraes  of  blossoming  shrubs,  redolent  of  spring,  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunny  tears  of  a  May  shower,  which  had  only  just  wept  itself  away. — 
Embosomed  in  these  little  groves  lay  plots  of  "  prodi^  flowers,**  con- 
trasted and  girdled  with  the  freshest  and  greenest  turf  which  ever  wooed 
the  nightly  dances  of  the  fairies ;  and  afar  off,  through  one  artful  open- 
ing, the  eye  caught  the  glittering  wanderings  of  water,  on  whose  light 
and  smiles  the  universal  happiness  of  the  young  year  seemed  reflected. 

"But  in  that  chamber,  heedless  of  all  around,  and  cold  to  the  joy  with 
which  every  thing  else,  equally  youthful,  beautiful  and  innocent,  seemed 
breathing  and  inspired,  sat  a  very  young  and  lovely  female.  Her  cheek 
leaned  upon  her  hand,  and  large  tears  flowed  fast  and  burningly  over 
the  small  and  delicate  fingers.  The  comb  that  had  confined  her  tressea 
lay  at  her  feet^  and  the  high  dress  which  concealed  her  swelling  breast 
had  been  loosened,  to  give  vent  to  the  suffocating  and  indignant  throb- 
bings  which  had  rebelled  against  its  cincture-^all  appeared  to  announce 
that  bitterness  of  grief  when  the  mind,  as  it  were,  wreaks  its  scorn  upon 
she  body  in  its  contempt  for  external  seemings,and  to  proclaim  that  the 
present  more  subdued  and  softened  sorrow  had  only  succeeded  to  a  burst 
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fiir  less  quiet  and  ccmtrollcd.     Wo  to  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  depen- 
dence—their  tears  are  wrung  from  the  iomost  sources  of  the  heart  1 

*'  Isahel  St.  Leger  was  the  onlj  child  of  a  captain  in  the  armj,  who 
died  in  her  infancy ;  her  mother  had  survived  him  onlj  a  few  months : 
and  to  the  reluctant  care  and  cold  affections  of  a  distant  and  wealthy 
relation  of  the  same  name,  the  warm  hearted  and  penny  less  orphan  was 
consigned.  Major-General  Cornelius  St.  Leger«  whose  riches  had  been 
purchased  in  India  at  the  price  of  his  constitution,  was  of  a  temper  as 
hot  as  his  curries,  and  be  wreaked  it  the  more  unsparingly  on  his  ward, 
because  the  superior  ill-temper  of  his  maiden  sister  had  prevented  his 
giving  vent  to  it  upon  her.  That  sister,  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  was  a 
meagre  gentlewoman  of  about  six  feet  high ;  and  her  voice  was  as  high 
and  as  sharp  as  herself.  Long  in  awe  of  her  brother,  she  rejoiced  at 
heart  to  find  someone  whom  she  had  such  right  and  reason  to  make  in 
awe  of  herself;  and,  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seventeen,  Isabel 
suffered  every  insult  and  every  degradation  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
her  by  the  tyranny  of  her  two  protectors.  Her  spirit,  however,  was  far 
fiom  being  broken  by  the  rude  shocks  it  received ;  on  the  contrary,  her 
mind,  gentleness  itself  to  the  kind,  rose  indignantly  against  the  unjust, 
It  was  true  that  the  sense  of  wrong  broke  not  forth  audibly ;  for,  though 
susceptible,  Isabel  was  meek,  and  her  pride  was  concealed  by  the  out- 
ward soilness  and  feminacy  of  her  temper ;  but  she  stole  away  from 
those  who  had  wounded  her  heart,  or  trampled  upon  its  feelings,  and 
nourished  with  secret  but  passionate  tears  the  memory  of  the  harshness 
or  injustice  she  had  endured."  Vol.  i.  pp.  72-73. 

As  Boon  as  these  amiable  and  tenderhearted  personages  had 
an  inkling  of  the  feelings  which  Mordaunt  entertained  for  Isabel, 
they  of  course  lost  no  time  in  interposing  their  veto.  The  result 
is  after  the  usual  preliminary  negotiations,  an  elopement  and  a 
marriage.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Mordaunt  is  reduced  to 
utter  beggary  by  a  law  suit,  and  his  next  appearance  is  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Glendower^  in  the  capacity  of  a  famishing 
author,  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  book-sellers  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  for  that  of  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  Wc  present 
here  to  the  reader  the  following  touching  picture:— 

*'  The  writer  was  alone,  and  had  just  paused  from  his  employment : 
he  was  leaning  his  face  upon  one  band,  in  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
mood,  and  the  air  which  came  chill,  but  gentle,  from  the  window,  slightly 
stirred  the  locks  from  the  broad  and  marked  brow,  over  which  they  fell 
in  thin  but  graceful  waves.  Partly  ovring,  perhaps,  to  the  waning  light 
of  the  single  lamp,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  cheek  peemed  very 
pale,  and  the  complete,  though  contemplative  rest  of  the  features,  par- 
took greatly  of  the  quiet  of  habitual  sadness,  and  a  little  of  the  languor 
of  shaken  health;  yet  the  expression,  despite  of  the  proud  cast  of  the 
brow  and  profile,  was  rather  benevolent  than  stern  or  dark  in  its  pen- 
siveness,  and  the  lines  spoke  more  of  the  wear  and  harrow  of  deep 
thought,  than  the  iproads  of  ill-regulated  passion. 
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**  There  was  a  digbt  tap  at  the  iloor— the  btdi  waafaiaad,  and  tiM 
original  of  the  pictiire  we  have  described  entered  the  apaitmeiil* 

^*  Time  had  not  been  idle  with  her  nnoe  that  portiait  had  beeo  taken : 
the  roand  elastic  figure  had  lost  much  of  iu  jouth  and  freahnen;  tho 
•tep,  thoo^  light,  was  languid,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  fiur,  amoolk 
cheek,  which  was  a  little  sunken,  hamed  one  deep  bright  spot--firtal 
•ign  to  thoae  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  most  deadly  and  de- 
ceitful of  our  national  maladies;  yet  stiU  the  form  and  eoanteaaaee 
were  eminently  interesting  and  lovely ;  and  tlioagb  the  Uooa  was  gone 
fer  ever,  the  beauty  which  not  even  death  cookl  wholly  have  dcaptwled, 
remained  to  triumph  over  debility,  misfortune  and  disease. 

**  She  approached  the  student,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  Ms  shooldei^- 

**  *  Dearest  !*  said  he,  tenderiy  yet  reproachfully,  *  yet  up,  and  the  faovr 
so  late,  and  yourself  so  weak  ?    Fie,  I  must  learn  to  scold  you.* 

^*  And  how,*  answered  the  intruder,  *  how  could  I  sleep  or  rest  wUe 
you  are  ooosumiB|[  your  very  life  in  those  thankless  labours  t* 

** '  By  whioh,'  interrupted  the  writer,  with  a  famt  amile,  * 
our  soaaty  sohsistenoe.* 

^  'Yes,'  said  the  wife  (for  she  held  that  relation  to  the  stadbat),  and 
die  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  '  1  know  well  that  eveir  moieel  of  bread, 
every  drop  of  water  is  wrung  from  your  veiy  bean's  blood,  and  I—- I  aa 
the  cause  of  all ;  but  surely  vou  exert  yourself  too  much,  more  than  caa 
be  requisite.  These  night  damps,  this  sickly  and  chillina  av,  heavy 
with  die  rank  vapours  c^the  coming  morning,  are  not  suited  to  thooghts 
and  toils  which  are  alooe  sufficient  to  sear  ycnir  mind  and  ezhaasi  year 
strength.  Come,  my  own  love,.to  bed :  and  yet,  first,  come  and  look 
upon  our  child,  how  sound  she  sleeps !  I  have  leant  over  her  for  the 
litft  hour,  and  tried  to  fancy  it  was  you  whom  I  watched,  for  she  has 
learnt  already  your  smile,  and  has  it  even  when  she  sleeps.* 

**  *  She  has  cause  to  smile,*  said  the  husband,  hitteriy. 

" '  She  has,/or  the  is  yours  !  and  even  in  poverty  and  humble  hopes, 
that  is  an  inheritance  which  may  well  teach  her  pnde  and  joy.  Cooie, 
love,  the  air  is  keen,  and  the  damp  rises  to  your  forehead — ^yet  stay,  till 
I  have  kissed  it  away.* 

**  *  nine  own  love,*  said  the  student,  as  he  rose  and  wound  his  ami 
round  the  slender  waist  of  his  wife :  '  wrap  your  shawl  closer  over  your 
bosom,  and  let  us  look  for  one  instont  upon  the  night.  I  cannot  sleep 
till  I  have  slaked  the  ft- ver  of  my  blood ;  the  air  hath  nothing  of  cold- 
ness in  its  breath  to  roe.* 

*'  And  they  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  forth.  All  was  hushed 
and  stUl  in  the  narrow  street;  the  cold  gray  clouds  were  hunying&st 
along  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  weak  and  waning  in  their  light,  gleamed 
forth  at  rare  intervals  upon  the  mute  city  like  the  expiring  watch-lamps 
of  the  dead. 

^*  They  leaned  out,  and  spoke  not ;  but  when  they  looked  above  upoa 
the  melancholy  heaveos,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  as  if  it  ware 
their  natural  instinct  to  do  so,  whenever  the  worid  without  seemed  di»- 
oouragingand  sad. 

*'  At  length  the  stodent  broke  the  silence ;  but  his  thoughts,  wluoh 
were  wandering  and  disjoiatsd,  were  breathed  lem  tp  bar  than  vaguelf 
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Mid  uneontCKHMlj  to  himself.  *-  Morn  breaks— onotber  end  another !— • 
daj  upon  day !— while  we  dra^f  on  our  load  like  the  blind  beast  which 
knows  not  when  the  burthen  shall  be  cast  off,  and  the  hour  of  rest  be 


come.' 


**  The  woman  pressed  his  hand  to  her  bosom,  but  made  no  rejoinder : 
she  knew  his  mood— and  the  student  eontinued.''  Vol.  i.  pp.  2S1-2S3. 

By  the  interference  of  a  banker  of  the  name  of  Crauford-— 
the  Rowland  Stevenson  of  his  day— whom  Mordaunt  had  met 
with  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  and  mortally  offended  by 
some  aristocratic  slight,  and  who  is,  besides,  bent  upon  making 
the  unfortunate  man  the  instrument  of  his  own  villainy  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  embezzlement  and  fraud— even  this  scanty  and  pre- 
carious resource  b  soon  cut  off.  Then  opens  one  of  those  scenes 
so  common  in  *'  Melmolh."  Crauford  tries  every  art— exhausts 
every  topic  to  peraaade  the  unhappy  Mordaunt  to  accept  of  re- 
lief at  bis  banda.  He  tantalizea  him  while  his  body  is  agonizing 
with  fomine  and  his  mind  distracted  and  desperate,  with  pros- 

tectsof  sodden  enjoyment  and  unbounded  opulence.  But  all 
is  efforts  are  vain.  Mordaunt  endeavours  to  escape  from  temp- 
tation by  changing  his  place  of  residence.  .  He  is  again  dbcov- 
ered-^again,  tortured  by  the  same  sufferings,  he  is  subjected  to 
the  same  triala-««od  again  triumphs  over  the  arts  of  his  tempt- 
er and  bis  own  despair.  At  length  the  measure  of  his  calami- 
ties seams  to  be  filled  up.    Acrisis  in  his  fate  is  at  hand  :— 

**  Struggling  with  want,  whieh  houriy  grew  more  imperious  and  ur- 

Sent ;  wasting  his  heart  on  studies  which  brought  fever  to  his  pulse,  and 
isappointment  to  his  ambition ;  gnawed  to  the  very  soul  by  the  morti- 
fications which  his  poverty  gave  to  his  pride;  and  watching  with  tear- 
less eyes,  but  a  maddening  brain,  the  slender  form  of  his  wife,  now 
wazinff  weaker  and  fainter,  as  the  canker  of  disease  fastened  upon  the 
core  of  her  young  but  blighted  life,  there  was  yet  a  high,  though,  alas ! 
not  constant  consolation  within  him,  whenever,  fifom  the  troubles  of  this 
dim  spot,  his  tfaooghts  could  escape,  like  birds  released  from  their  cage, 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  might,  and  lustre,  and  freedom  of  their  na- 
tive heaven. 

^  *  If  the  wind  scatter,  or  the  rock  receive,*  thought  he,  as  he  looked 
upon  his  secret  and  treasured  work,  *  these  seeds,  they  were  at  least 
dispersed  by  a  band  which  asked  no  selfish  return,  and  a  heart  whidi 
would  have  lavished  the  harvest  of  its  labours  upon  those  who  know  not 
the  husbandman,  and  trample  his  hopes  into  the  dust.* 

**  But  by  degrees,  this  comfort  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  these 
whispeis  <rf  a  vanity,  rather  to  be  termed  hcdy  than  excusable,  began  to 
sprow  onfreqnent  and  low.  The  cravings  <i  a  more  engrossing  and 
heaf^  want  than  those  of  the  mind,  cams  saaeriy  and  rapidly  upon  him; 
the  rair  cheek  of  his  infimt  became  pinched  and  hollow ;  his  wife— (O 
!  iaordinaf7casss,seaMieaBasvlal,how,  iathegrsatandiare 
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events  of  life,  dott  thou  swell  into  the  anffeM)  his  wife  donqoered  nature 
itself  by  love,  and  starved  herself  in  silence,  and  set  bread  befi»re  hiei 
with  a  smile,  and  bade  him  eat. 

«• «  But  you — ^you  V  he  would  ask  inquiringly,  and  then  pause. 

**  *  I  have  dined,  dearest :  I  want  nothing ;  eat,  love,  eat.' 

^*  But  he  eat  not.  The  food  robbed  from  her  seemed  to  him  moro 
desdly  than  poison  ;  and  he  would  rise,  and  dash  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
and  go  forth  alone,  with  nature  unsatisfied,  to  look  upon  this  luxiirioos 
world,  and  learn  canteni, 

**  It  was  after  such  a  scene  that,  one  day,  he  wandered  forth  into  the 
streets,  desperate  and  confused  in  mind,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  and 
half  insane  with  fiery  and  wrong  thoughts,  which  dashed  over  his  barren 
and  gloomy  soul,  and  desolated,  hul  conquered  not.  It  was  evening:  he 
stood  (for  he  had  strode  on  so  rapidly,  at  first,  that  his  strength  was 
now  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  pause)  leaning  against  the  railed 
area  of  a  house,  in  a  lone  and  unfrequented  street.  No  passenger  shared 
the  dull  and  obscure  thoroughfare.  He  stood,  literally,  in  scene  as  in 
heart,  solitaiy  amidst  the  gteat  city,  and  wheiever  he  looked-— lo !  there 
were  none ! 

** '  Two  days,*  said  he,  slowly  and  faintly,  *  two  days,  and  bread  has 
only  once  passed  my  lips ;  and  that  was  snatched  from  her — ^froro  those 
lips  which  I  have  fed  with  sweet  and  holy  kisses,  and  from  whence  my 
sole  comfort  in  this  weary  life  has  been  drawn.  And  she — ay,  she 
starves — and  my  child,  too.    They  complain  not — they  murmur  not — 

but  they  lift  up  their  eyes  to  me  and  ask  for .  Merciful  God?  thou 

didst  make  man  in  benevolence ;  thou  doU  survey  this  world  with  a 
pitying  and  paternal  eye-HNive,  comfort,  cherish  them,  and  cnish  ms  if 
thou  wilt.'  * 

"  At  that  moment  a  man  darted  suddenly  from  au  obscure  alley,  and 
passed  Glendower  at  full  speed ;  presently  came  a  cry  and  a  shout,  and 
the  rapid  trampling  of  feet,  and,  in  another  moment,  the  solitude  of  the 
street  grew  instinct  and  massed  with  life."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3-7. 

The  crowd  at  length  disperses,  and  silehce  and  solitude  are 
restored. 

**  He  looked  quietly  on  the  still  night,  and  its  first  watcher  among  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  and  felt  something  of  balm  sink  into  bis  soul ;  not,  in- 
deed, that  vague  and  delicious  calm  which,  in  his  boyhood  of  poesy 
and  romance,  ne  had  drank  in,  by  green  solitudes  from  the  mellow  twi- 
light, but  a  quiet,  sad  and  sober,  circling  gradually  over  his  mind,  and 
bringing  it  back  from  its  confused  and  disordered  visions  and  darknesa, 
to  the  recollection  and  reality  of  his  bitter  life. 

«*  By  degrees  the  scene  Y\fi  had  so  imperfectly  witnessed,  the  fight  of 
the  robber,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  mob,  grew  over  htm ;  a  dark 
and  guil^  thought  burst  upon  his  mind. 

**  'I  am  a  man,  like  that  criminal,'  said  he,  fiercely.  '  I  have  nerves, 
sinews,  muscles,  flesh ;  I  feel  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  as  acutely ;  vdiy 
should  I  endure  more  than  he  can  ?  Perhaps,  he  has  a  wife— a  child— 
and  he  saw  them  starving  inch  by  inch,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  ha 
their  protector — and  so  he  sinned.    And  I — ^I — can  I  not  sin  too  fiur 
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Bunel  can  I  not  dare  what  the  wild  beast,  and  the  Tohnre,  and  the 
fierce  hearts  of  my  brethren  dare  for  their  mates  and  young  1  One  gripe 
of  this  band— one  cry  from  this  voice — ^and  my  board  might  be  heaped 
with  plenty,  and  my  child  feed,  and  she  smile  as  she  was  wont  to  smile — 
for  one  night  at  least.* 

**  And  as  these  thoughts  broke  upon  him,  Glendower  rose,  and  with 
a  step  firm,  e?en  in  weakness,  he  strode  unconsciously  onward. 

'*  A  figure  appeared;  Glendower*s  heart  beat  thick.  He  slouched  his 
hat  over  his  brows,  and  for  one  moment  wrestled  with  his  pride  and  his 
stern  virtue ;  the  virtue  conquered,  but  not  the  pride ;  and  even  the  of- 
fice of  the  suppliant  seemed  to  him  less  degrading  than  that  of  the  robber. 
He  sprung  forward,  extended  his  hands  towards  the  stranger,  and  cried 
in  a  sharp  voice,  the  agony  of  which  rung  through  the  long  dull  street 
with  a  sudden  and  echoless  sound,  *  Charity — food  !* 

"  The  stranger  paused — one  of  the  boldest  of  men  in  his  own  line^ 
he  was  as  timid  as  a  woman  in  any  other;  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
petitioner,  and  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  his  gesture,  he  said,  in  a 
trembling  tone,  as  he  hastily  pulled  out  his  purse — 

"  •  There,  there!  do  not  hurt  me — take  it — ^take  all !' 

"  Glendower  knew  the  voice,  as  a  sound  not  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  his 
pride,  that  grand  principle  of  human  action,  which  in  him,  though  for 
a  moment  suppressed,  was  unextinguishable,  returned  in  full  force. 
*None,*  tho«]ght  he,  *who  know  me,  shall  know  my  full  degradation 
also.*  And  he  turned  away ;  but  the  stranger,  mistaking  this  motion, 
extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying,  '  Take  this,  my  friend — ^you  will 
have  no  need  of  force  !*  and  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  supposed  as-' 
sailant,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  lamplight,  and  instantly  recognised  his 
features. 

*' '  Ah  !'  cried  he,  in  astonishment,  but  internal  rejoicing — *  oh !  is  it 
you  who  are  thus  reduced  !* 

'^ '  You  say  right,  Crauford,*  said  Glendower  suddenly,  and  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  *  it  is  //  but  you  are  mistaken ; — I  am  a 
beggar,  not  a  ruffian  !* 

'*  *  Good  Heavens  !*  answered  Crauford  ;  *  how  fortunate  that  we 
should  meet !  Providence  watches  over  us  unceasingly  !  I  have  long 
sought  you  in  vain.  But* — i^and  here  the  wayward  malignity,  some- 
times, though  not  always,  the  characteristic  of  Crauford 's  nature,  irre- 
sistibly broke  out)—'  but  that  you,- of  all  men,  should  sufier  so — ^you, 
proud,  susceptible,  virtuous  beyond  human  virtue — you,  whose  fibres 
are  as  acute  as  the  naked  eye — that  you  should  bear  this,  and  wince 
not  V  "  Vol.  ii.  pp.  5-7. 

The  indefatigable  Crauford  now  returns  to  the  charge  more 
vigorously  than  ever,  but  is  at  length,  after  having  approached 
fearfully  near  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  compelled 
to  desist  in  despair.  Meanwhile  the  death  of  the  only  son  of 
that  relative  who  had  deprived  Mordaunt  of  his  estate  by  the 
law-suit,  opens  to  the  latter  the  way  to  the  inheritance  of  hia 
fathers,  and  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  kinsman,  inviting  htm 
to  enter  immediately  into  posflesaion.  The  bearer  of  this  letter. 
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laughed  in  the  lun'— now  washing  the  gnaried  and  spreading  roots  of 
some  lonely  ash,  which,  hanging  over  it  still  and  droopingly,  seeftied, 
the  hermit  of  the  scene,  to  moralize  on  its  noisy  and  various  wander- 
ings— DOW  winding  round  the  hill,  and  losing  itself  at  last  amidst  thick 
copses,  where  day  did  never  more  than  wink  and  glimmer — and  where, 
at  night,  its  waters,  brawling  on  their  stony  channel,  seemed  like  a 
spirit's  wail,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  scream  of  the  gray  owl, 
wheeling  from  her  dim  retreat,  or  the  moaning  and  rare  sound  of  somb 
solitary  deer. 

*^  As  Clarence's  eye  roved  admiringly  over  the  scene  before  him,  it 
dwelt  at  last  upon  a  small  building,  situated  on  the  widest  part  of  the 
opposite  bank :  it  was  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the  outline 
only  remained  to  show  the  gothic  antiquity  of  the  architecture.  It  was 
a  single  square  tower,  built  none  knew  when  or  wherefore,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  spot  of  many  vagrant  guesses  and  wild  legends  among  the 
surrounding  gossips.  On  approaching  yet  nearer,  he  perceived,  alone 
and  seated  on  a  little  mound  beside  the  tower,  the  object  of  his  search. 

*'  Mordaunt  was  gazing  with  vacant  yet  earnest  eye  upon  the  waters 
beneath  ;  and  so  intent  was  either  his  mood  or  look,  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  Clarence's  approach.  Tears  fast  and  large  were  rolling  from 
those  haughty  eyes,  which,  men  who  sunk  from  their  indifferent  glance, 
little  deemed  were  capable  of  such  weak  and  feminine  emotion.  Far, 
far  through  the  aching  void  of  time  were  the  thoughts  of  the  reft  and 
solitary  mourner ;  they  were  dwelling,  in  all  the  vivid  and  keen  inten- 
sity of  grief  which  dies  not,  upon  the  day  when,  about  that  hour  and  on 
that  spot,  he  sate,  with  Isabel's  young  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and 
listened  to  a  voice  which  was  now  only  for  his  dreams.  He  recalled 
the  moment  when  the  fatal  letter,  charged  with  change  and  poverty, 
was  given  to  him,  and  the  pang  which  had  rent  his  heart  as  he  looked 
around  upon  a  scene  which  spring  had  just  then  breathed,  and  which 
he  was  about  to  leave  to  a  fresh  summer  and  a  new  lord ;  and  then, 
that  deep,  fond,  half-fearful  gaze  with  which  Isabel  had  met  his  eye, 
and  the  feeling,  proud  even  in  its  melancholy,  with  which  he  had  drawn 
towards  his  breast  all  that  earth  had  now  for  him,  and  thanked  God  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  she  was  spared. 

*'  ^  And  I  am  once  more  master,'  thought  he,  ^not  only  of  all  I  then 
held,  but  all  which  my  wealthier  forefathers  possessed.  But  she  who 
was  the  sharer  of  my  sorrows  and  want — oh,  where  is  she  t  rather, 
ah !  rather  a  hundred  fold  that  her  hand  was  still  clasped  in  mine, 
and  her  spirit  supporting  me  through  poverty  and  trial,  and  her  soft 
voice  murmuring  the  comfort  that  steals  away  care,  than  to  be  thus 
heaped  with  wealth  and  honour,  and  alone — alone,  where  never  more 
can  eome  love,  or  hope,  or  the  yearnings  of  affection,  or  the  sweet  ful- 
ness of  a  heart  that  seems  fathomless  in  its  tenderness,  yet  overflows  ! 
Had  my  lot,  when  she  l<*ft  me,  been  still  the  steepings  of  bitterness,  the 
stings  of  penury,  the  moody  silence  of  hope,  the  damp  and  chill  of  sun- 
less and  aidless  years,  which  rust  the  very  iron  of  the  soul  away ;  had 
my  lot  been  thus,  as  it  had  been,  I  could  have  borne  her  death,  I  could 
have  looked  upon  her  grave,  and  wept  not — nay,  I  could  have  com- 
forted my  own  struggles  with  the  memory  of  her  escape  ^  but  thus,  at 
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the  tery  momeut  of  prosperity,  to  leave  the  altered  and  promisiog 
earth,  *  to  house  with  darkness  and  with  death ;'  no  little  gleam  of  sun* 
shine,  no  brief  recompense  for  the  agonizing  past,  no  momentary  respite 
between  tears  and  the  tomb.  Oh,  Heaven!  what — what  avail  is  a 
wealth  which  comes  too  late,  when  she  who  could  alone  have  made 
wealth,  bliss,  is  dust ;  and  the  light  that  should  have  gilded  many  and 
happy  days,  flings  only  a  wearying  and  ghastly  glare  upon  the  tomb?*  ** 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  78-80. 

He  devotes  binoself  in  this  solitude  more  than  ever  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  not  only  as  the  charm  of  a  contemplative 
life,  but  as  the  best  discipline  for  active  pursuits — becomes  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  great  weight  and  consideration,  and 
IS  at  length  murdered  by  the  republican  Wolfe,  wbomistakea  him 
for  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

From  this  summary  of  the  part  of  the  fable  relating  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mordaunt,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  abounds  in  striking  situation  and  pathetic  incident,  and 
from  the  specimens  of  the  author's  style  that  have  been  submit- 
ted to  them,  that  his  execution  upon  the  whole,  is  not  unworthy 
of  so  interesting  a  design.  The  best  portions  of  it  decidedly,  are 
those  in  which  the  ineffable  affection  of  those  devoted  beings  for 
one  another,  and  especially  the  deep  romantic  and  adoring  love 
of  the  philosophic  and  imaginative  Mordaunt,  are  pourtrayed-— 
in  these,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  author  has 
been  perfectly  successful.  In  parts  wherein  the  subject  itself 
was  less  inviting — in  those  especially,  in  which  it  was  revolting 
and  disgustful,  as  in  some  of  the  interviews  with  Crauford,  he 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  done  by  any  means  so  well.  The 
character  of  this  man  himself  is  at  once  autre  and  common- 
place— ^it  is  a  disagreeable  jumble  of  contrary  qualities.  He 
has  the  mischievous  malignity  of  Mephistopheles  or  Melmoth, 
without  their  supernatural  attributes,  and  talks  of  his  vast  pro- 
jects and  his  towering  ambition  in  the  bourgeois  tone  of  Lombard 
street  and  the  'Change.  Nothing  makes  a  character,  which  is 
out  of  nature,  go  down  at  ull,  but  extraordinary  power  displayed 
iu  the  delineation  of  it  This  is  the  case  of  the  Meg  Merrilies  of 
Walter  Scott,  of  Caliban  and  the  Weird  Sisters ;  it  is  evea 
true  of  that  singular,  but  powerful  production,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  But  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  ''The  Disowned,"  in  this  particular.  For  the 
expression  of  dark  and  malignant  energies  merely,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  novel  to  be  compared  with  the  portraiture  of 
Glanvillein  'Pelham,'  and  especially  to  his  'confession,'  except 
it  be  the  character  of  Wolfe,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 
Another  exception  that  we  take  to  the  part  of  the  work  is,  that 
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Mordaunt  is  too  metaphysical — ^too  often,  '*  deep  0ODteiDpla«> 
live."  Our  objection  is  not  to  the  thing  itself,  which  is  very 
pretty,  but  only  to  the  excess  of  it,  which  makes  many  pages  <^ 
the  work  prosy  and  heavy,  in  spite  of  the  deep  interest  we  learn 
to  feel  in  every  thing  relating  to  that  very  interesting  personage. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  these 
effusions,  in  which,  from  our  own  'Move  of  holy  musing,"  we 
confess  that,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  we  think  there  is,  after 
all,  a  certain  sweet  and  soothing  melancholy : — 

'*  Fondly  and  full  of  thought  Mordaunt  surveyed  the  scene  before 
him.  *  Beautiful  Nis|ht  !*  said  he.  *  What  are  the  day  and  gaudy  sun 
to  thee !  Stan,  thacb,  stillness,  it  is  in  you  that  the  heart  hoards  its 
dearest  and  holiest  treasures  of  memory  and  thought !  With  you  they 
are  dormant  through  the  common  and  garish  day — with  you  they  awa- 
ken to  consecrate  the  hour  when  nothing  is  around  us  but  our  dreams ! 
Oh,  that  in  the  madness  of  those  dreams  there  was  more  a  method. 
We  are  told  that  the  mind  has  worked  out,  from  its  strong  and  breathing 
fancies,  shapes  which  do  picture  the  dead,  so  that  it  has  been  decei?ea 
by  its  own  pbantasma,  and  clasped  the  visions  of  the  overheated  brain 
for  the  very  substance  of  a  fearful  truth ;  and  hence  have  been  traced 
to  a  natural  origin,  the  forms  and  spectral  things  which  the  living  have 
deemed  shadows  firom  the  grave  !* 

**  *  But  if  it  be  thus,  wherefore  come  not  even  those  mockeries  of  our 
senses  unto  me?  Have  not  my  thoughts  (br  ever  and  for  ever  sate 
brooding  upon  the  teeming  and  fertile  past,  and  dreamt,  to  delirium,  over 
all  that  time  and  the  harsh  tomb  have  snatched  from  my  grasp !  Have 
I  not  called  unto  the  wandering  air,  and  the  mystic  night  f  Have  I  not 
ibr  days  made  myielf  exempt  from  nature's  food,  and  fasted  upon  fieiy 
hopes  and  unearthly  desires  ?  Have  I  not  held  vigil  upon  vigil  till  the 
eye  seemed  parched  and  shrivelling  from  the  unnatural  want  of  the 
dews  of  sleep  ?  And  then,  when  the  soul  was  literally  wearing  itself 
away  from  this  shroud  of  flesh,  and  so  growing  fit  for  a  kindred  com- 
mune, have  I  not  invoked,  and  prayed,  and  knelt,  and  sent  a  voice  of 
agony  and  wo  unto  the  land  of  spirits,  and  heard  no  echo  in  return  t-* 
none !  All — even  thy  love,  my  lost,  my  unforcotten — ^thy  love,  which 
once  seemed  to  me  etenial — all  was  silence,  darkness,  death !  My  heart 
looked  from  this  world  unto  the  world  of  dreams,  and  in  vain  :  there, 
as  here,  a  pilgrim  in  a  peopleless  desert,  girt  with  a  heavy  and  burning 
air,  and  sinking  beneath  the  palpable  weiffbt,  and  dread,  and  horror  <» 
an  eternal  londiness  !* 

•«  *But  this  is  more  than  idle—Beautiful  Night!  with  thy  balm  and 
ioAness,  and  thy  maternal  love,  spreading  over  this  troubled  earth  with 
a  deep  and  still  sanctity — and  you,  fresh-breathing  winds,  and  fragrant 
heibs  and  grass,  and  matted  trees,  which  the  sun  never  pierces,  and 
where  a  vague  spirit  moving  calb,  as  a  tribute,  tenderness  from  medi- 
tation, and  poetry  from  thought — ^forgive  me,  for  I  have  wronged  you. 
It  is  from  you  that  the  dead  speak,  and  their  whispered  and  sweet  voices 
have  tidings  of  consolation  and  joy — ^it  is  you,  artd  the  murmur  of  the 
waters,  and  the  humming  stillness  of  noon,  and*  tbm  melodions  staia^ 
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which  have  tones  for  the  heart,  not  ear,  and  whatever  in  the  liTing  lyres 
of  the  uniferae  ha?e  harmony  and  intellitfence — it  is  you,  all  of  you, 
that  are  the  organs  of  a  lore  which  has  only  escaped  from  clay  to  blend 
itself  with  the  great  elements,  and  become  with  them,  creating  and  uni- 
versal !  O  beautiful  and  soothing  mystery  of  nature,  that  while  the 
spirit  quits  the  earth,  the  robes  which  on  earth  it  wore,  remain  to  hallow 
this  world  to  the  survivors !  remain  not  only  to  moulder  and  decay,  but 
to  revive,  to  remingle  with  the  life  around,  and  to  give,  even  in  the  im- 
perishability of  matter,  a  type  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  soul  !*  ^ 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  161-163. 

Among  the  subordinate  characters  of  the  novel,  there  are 
three  particularly  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention.  These  are, 
Talbot,  as  described  by  himself  in  the  '*  History  of  the  Vain 
Man,"  (vol.  i.  p.  128)— Warner,  or  the  ^'  Ambitious  Artist"** 
and  Wolfe,  the  stem,  fanatical  republican,  and  radical  reformer 
of  that  time* 

Talbot's  account  of  himself  is  extremely  spirited  and  charac« 
teristio— «nd  bating  a  little  extravagance  in  what  relates  to  his 
boyish  days,  is  unquestionably  a  picture  not  less  just  than  lively 
of  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  a  morbid  vanity.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  his  barbarous  treatment  of  a  woman,  whose 
grace  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  win,  is  unnatural  or  ex- 
aggerated. No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  or  of  the  human  heart,  will  think  so.  The 
asaxim  of  La  Rochefocault  is  indubitably  true — II  tCy  a  point  de 
poinam  oi  P amour  de  Moi-mtme  regne  n  puiuamment  que  dam  Par 
$mmr*  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  only  be  at  the  pains  of  ana* 
lyzing  the  nature  and  origin  of  jealousy,  and  especially  its  effect 
(so  well  understood  by  coquettes,)  when  mingled  even  in  the 
smallest  quantities  with  the  tender  passion,  to  keep  it  seething 
and  effervescing  in  an  almost  preternatural  degree.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  even  for  the  most  experienced 
eomoeceiUh  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  self-love  and 
and  of  love  in  a  liaiion  of  the  sort. 

The  character  of  poor  Warner  is  a  striking,  and  to  us,  a 
novel  conception.  He  is  a  young  artist,  devoured  and  consumed 
with  the  love  of  fame*  Man  delights  him  not»  nor  woman 
neither.  The  honours,  the  riches  of  the  world,  are  dross  to 
him.  He  lives  only  in  the  future-*he  '*  paints  for  posterity" — ^he 
thirsts  and  pants  after  immortality,  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks.  He  would  make  any  worldly  sacrifice,  and  count 
it  nothing,  so  it  enabled  him  to  produce  a  master-piece.  At 
lengthy  he  conceived  the  plan  of  an  historical  picture — the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  the  trial  of  Charles  L  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
glowing  images  crowd  into  hb  mind,  like  airy  spirits  about  the 
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wand  of  an  enchanter — they  disturb  his  sleep,  they  haunt  his 
dreams,  they  visit  him  as  in  a  vision  by  day,  and  people  his  soli- 
tude with  an  ideal  train.    Perpetually  engaged  in  his  all-en* 
grossing  and  too  pleasing  task,  the  work  grows  apace.     It  be- 
comes that  one  absorbing  passion — ^that  single,  predominant 
idea  so  long  dwelt  upon  until  the  mind  confounds  it  with  reality^ 
which  causes  or  constitutes  madness.    At  length  it  is  finished, 
and,  in  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  youthful  ambition,  the 
poor  artist  contrives  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  connoisseur,  (Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds)  upon  its  merits.    That  opinion  was  unftivour- 
able — the  veteran  thought  the  young  aspirant  not  without  talent, 
but  altogether  without  the  discipline  and  judgment  necessary  to 
its  success — the  picture  he  condemned  to  the  flames.    The  un- 
expected shock  is  too  much  for  the  sensitive  and  melancholy 
mind  of  Warner,  wrought  up  into  a  fever  of  delirious  emotion, 
by  the  hopes  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  cherished — by 
the  confident  persuasion  which  he  had  felt  but  a  moment  before, 
that  his  success  was  infallible,  and  *'  those  immortal  garlands," — 
the  reward  and  the  crown  of  genius — already  blooming  for  his 
brow.     His  despair  is  madness-— *' madness  laughing  in  its 
ireful  mood"  at  what  were  once  its  dearest  illusions.    His  in- 
terest in  all  things  ceases— his  enthusiasm  is  succeeded  by  lan- 
guor and  dejection — bis  health  rapidly  decays — a  hectic  flush 
upon  the  cheek  reveals  the  slow  fever  which  is  consuming  his 
vitals.     He  is  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  friends  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Italy — but  neither  the  balmy  climate,  nor  tbe 
master-pieces  of  the  art,  which  now  engross  his  attention,  and 
even  awaken  his  fatal  talent  once  nrfore,  nor  the  tranquillity  of 
his  feelings,  which  resignation  to  his  disappointments,  and  tbe 
healing  influences  of  time  seemed  at  length  to  have  restored — 
availed  him  anything.   He  dies  at  Rome.   Such  is  the  outline  of 
the  picture — ^which  is  filled  up  in  a  highly  interesting  and  even 
forcible  manner,  though  we  feel  that  there  is  occasionally  some- 
thing frigid  and  exaggerated  in  the  style. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  vigorously  executed,  if  not  the 
most  original  in  the  conception,  is  tbe  character  of  Wolfe — a 
madman  of  a  different,  and  at  the  supposed  period  of  these  events, 
a  far  more  common  kind.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful  but  undis- 
ciplined understanding  and  strong  passions,  who  is  become  an 
enthusiast  of  liberty.     But  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

*•  *  You  consider  then.  Sir,  that  these  are  times  in  which  liberty  is  at- 
tacked,' said  Clarence. 

**  *  Attacked  V  repeated  Wolfe— ^  attacked  !*  and  then  suddenly  sinking 
his  voice  into  a  sort  of  sneer — *  wby«  since  the  event  which  this  painting 
is  designed  to  commemorate — I  know  not  if  we  have  ever  had  one  soli- 
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taiy  gleam  of  liberty  break  along  the  great  chaos  of  jarring  prejudice  and 
barbarous  ]aw  which  we  term,  forsooth,  a  glorious  constitution.  Liberty 
attacked !  no,  boy^but  it  is  a  time  when  liberty  may  be  gained.* 

'*  Perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  excited  politics  of  the  day,  or  the 
growing  and  mighty  spirit  which  then  stirred  through  the  minds  of  men, 
Clarence  remained  silent ;  but  his  evident  attention  flattered  the  fierce 
republican,  and  he  proceeded. 

**  *  Ay,*  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  drinking  in  a  deep  and  stem  joy 
from  his  conviction  in  the  truth  of  the  words  he  uttered — '  Ay — 1  ha?e 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  have  warmed  my  soul  at  the 
fires  which  lay  hidden  under  its  quiet  surface ;  I  have  been  in  the  city 
and  the  desert— the  herded  and  banded  crimes  of  the  old  world,  and  the 
scattered,  but  bold  hearts  which  are  found  among  the  mountains  and 
morasses  of  the  new ;  and  in  either  I  have  beheld  that  seed  sown,  which, 
from  a  mustard  grain,  too  scanty  for  a  bird's  beak,  shall  grow  up  to  be 
a  shelter  and  a  home  for  the  whole  family  of  man.  I  have  looked  upon 
the  thrones  of  kings,  and  lo,  the  anointed  ones  were  in  purple  and  fes- 
tive pomp ;  and  I  looked  beneath  the  thrones,  and  I  saw  Want  and 
Hunger,  and  despairing:  wrath  gnawing  the  foundations  away.  I  have 
stood  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city,  where  Mirth  seems  to  hold  an  eter- 
oal  jubilee,  and  beheld  the  noble  riot,  while  the  peasant  starved ;  and 
the  priest  build  altars  to  Mammon,  piled  from  the  earnings  of  groaninr 
Labour,  and  cemented  with  blood  and  tears.  But  I  looked  farther,  and 
saw  in  the  rear,  chains  sharpened  mto  swords,  misery  ripening  into  jus- 
tice, and  famine  darkening  into  revenge ;  and  I  laughed  as  I  beheld,  for 
I  knew  that  the  day  of  the  oppressed  was  at  hand.* 

*^  Somewhat  awed  by  the  prophetic  tone,  though  revolted  by  what 
seemed  to  him  the  novelty  and  the  fierceness  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
publican, Clarence,  after  a  brief  pause,  said — 

*'  ^  And  what  of  our  own  country  V 

**  Wolfe*s  brow  darkened.  *  The  oppression  here,*  said  he,  *  has  not 
been  so  weighty,  therefore  the  re-action  will  be  less  strong ;  the  parties 
are  more  blended,  therefore  their  separation  will  be  more  aifduous ;  the 
extortion  is  less  strained,  therefore  the  endurance  will  be  more  meek ; 
but  soon  or  late  the  struggle  must  come :  bloody  will  it  be,  if  the  strife 
be  even ;  gentle  and  lasting,  if  the  people  predominate.*  **  Vol.  i.  pp.  101, 
102, 

A  scene  which  afterwards  occurs  between  him  and  the  baugh-- 
ty  Lord  Borodailet  displays,  still  more  strikingly,  the  terrible 
energies  of  this  iiie  vokanique. 

**  With  a  motion,  a  little  rude  and  very  contemptuous,  the  passenger 
attempted  to  put  Wolfe  aside  and  win  his  path.  Little  did  he  know  of 
the  unyielding  nature  he  had  to  do  with ;  the  next  instant,  the  republi- 
can with  a  strong  hand,  forced  him  from  the  pavement  into  the  very  ken- 
nel, and  silently  and  coldly  continued  his  way. 

*^  The  wrath  of  the  discomfited  passenger  was  vehemently  kindled. 

** '  Insolent  dog  !*  cried  he  in  a  loud  and  arrogant  tone, '  your  base- 
ness is  your  protection.*  Wolfe  turned  rapidly,  and  made  but  two 
strides  before  be  was  onpe  more  by  the  side  of  his  defeated  opponent. 
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**  *  What  were  you  pleaaed  to  obeerre?*  eM  he,  in  Us  loir,  deq^ 
hoane  voice. 

**  Clarence  stopped.  There  will  be  mischief  done  here,  thougfat  liOf 
as  he  called  to  mind  the  stem  temper  of  the  republieaa. 

"  '  Merely,'  said  the  other,  struggling  with  his  rage,  *  that  it  is  not  ibr 
men  of  my  rank  to  avenge  the  insults  offered  us  by  those  of  youn  V 

**  *  Your  rank,'  said  Wolfe,  bitterly  retorting  the  contempt  of  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  the  loftiest  disdain ;  *  your  rank,  poor  changeling !  I 

And  what  are  you,  that  you  should  lord  it  over  me  T  Are  your  limfaa 
stronger  ?  your  muscles  firmer  I  your  proportions  juster  ?  or,  if  you  dia« 
claim  physical  comparisons,  are  your  mental  faculties  of  a  higher  order 
than  his  who  now  mocks  at  your  pretensions,  and  challenges  you  to 
prove  them  ?  Are  the  treasures  of  science  expanded  to  your  view  ?  Are 
you  lord  <^the  elysium  of  poetry,  or  the  thunderbolts  of  eloquence  T— 
Have  you  wit  to  illumine,  or  judgment  to  combine,  or  energy  to  control  T 
or  are  you,  what  in  reality  you  appear,  dwindled  and  stunted  in  the  fair 
size  and  sinews  of  manhood— overbearing,  yet  impotent— tyrannical, 
yet  ridiculous?  Fool!  fooli^and  here  Wolfe's  voice  rose,  and  his 
dark  countenance  changed  its  expression  <^  mockery  into  fierceness^ 
go  home,  and  revenge  yourself  on  your  slaves,  for  the  reproof  you  have 
drawn  down  upon  yourself!  Go! — goad!  gall!  trample— the  more 
Tou  grind  your  minions  now,  the  more  terrible  will  be  their  retribution 
hereafter ;  excite  them  beyond  endurance,  with  your  weak  and  fiiv<rfoiifl 
despotisms,  the  debtiuched  and  hideous  abortions  of  a  sickly  and  anna- 
tural  state  of  civilization !  Go !  every  insult,  every  oppression,  you 
heap  on  those  whom  God  has  subjected  to  your  hand,  but  acceienUes 
the  day  of  their  emancipation — but  files  away,  link  by  link,  the  iron  of 
ibeir  bondage— but  sharpens  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  in  the  first 
wrath  of  an  incensed  and  awakened  people,  becomes  also  for  their  con* 
quered  oppressors  the  weapon  of  revenge !' 

**  The  republican  ceased,  and  pushing  the  stranger  aside,  turned  slowly 
away.  But  this  last  insult  enraged  the  passenger  (who,  during  the 
whole  of  the  reformer's  harangue,  had  been  almost  foaming  with  paa* 
eion)  beyond  all  prudence.  Before  Wolfe  had  proceeded  two  paces,  he 
muttered  a  desperate,  but  brief  oath,  and  struck  the  refimner  with  a 
strength  so  much  beyond  what  his  slight  and  small  figure  appeared  to 
possess,  that  the  powerful  and  gaunt  frame  of  Wolfe  recoiled  backward 
several  steps,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  iron  railing  of  the  neighbouring 
area,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

'*  Clarence  pressed  forward ;  the  fece  of  the  rash  aggressor  was  turn- 
ed towards  him ;  the  features  were  Lord  Borodaile's.  He  had  scareelv 
time  to  make  this  discovery,  before  Wolfe  had  recovered  himself.  Wim 
a  wild  and  savage  cry,  rather  than  exclamation,  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  antagonist,  twined  his  sinewy  arms  round  the  frame  of  the  strug- 
gling but  powerless  nobleman,  raised  him  in  the  air,  with  the  easy 
strength  of  a  man  lifting  a  child,  held  him  aloof  for  one  moment,  with  a 
bitter  and  scornful  laugh  of  wrathful  derision,  and  then  dashed  him  to 
the  ground,  and,  planting  his  foot  upon  Borodaile's  breast,  said-~ 

**  *  So  shall  it  be  with  all  of  you :  there  shall  be  but  one  instant  be- 
tween your  last  offence  and  your  first  but  final  debasement.    Lie  there ; 
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itis  yoar  proper  place !  By  the  onlj  law  which  jou  yourself  acknow- 
ledce«  the  law  which  ^ves  the  right  divine  to  the  strongest,  if  you  stir 
limh  or  muscle,  I  will  crush  the  breath  from  your  body.' 

'*  But  Clarence  was  now  by  the  side  of  Wolfe,  a  new  and  more  pow- 
erful opponent 

**  *  Look  you/  said  he :  *  you  hare  received  an  insult,  and  you  have 
done  yourself  justice.  1  condemn  the  offence,  and  quarrel  not  with  you 
for  the  punishment ;  but  that  punishment  is  now  past,  remove  your  root, 
or—' 

***WhalT'  shouted  Wolfe,  fiercely,  every  vein  in  his  countenance 
swelling,  and  his  lurid  and  vindictive  eye,  from  its  black  and  shaggy 
brow,  flashing  with  the  released  6re  of  long- pent  and  cherished  pas- 
sions. 

**  *  Or,'  answered  Clarence,  calmly, '  I  will  hinder  you  from  commit* 
ting  murder.' 

**  At  that  instant,  the  watchman's  voice  was  heard,  and  the  night's 
guardian  himself  was  seen  hastening  from  the  far  end  of  the  street,  to- 
wards the  place  of  contest.  Whether  this  circumstance,  or  Clarence's 
answer,  somewhat  changed  the  current  of  the  repuUican's  thoughts,  or 
whether  his  anger,  suddenly  raised,  was  now  as  suddenly  subsiding,  we 
know  not :  but  he  slowly  and  deliberately  moved  his  foot  from  the  breast 
of  his  baffled  foe,  and,  bending  down,  seemed  endeavouring  to  ascertaiu 
the  mischief  he  had  done.  Lord  Borodaile  was  perfectly  insensible." 
Vd.  i.  pp.  206-208. 

After  '*  giving  the  word"  and  '<  testifying"  much  for  ^' the 
good  old  cause,"  both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, among  a  sinful  and  perverse  generation— for  it  was  only 
in  France  that  the  age  of  reason  was  come,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  political  roillenium  were,  of  course,  reserved  for  that  fa- 
vored land — Wolfe  determined  to  make  short  work  of  bis  re- 
forms, by  assassinating,  at  once,  two  of  the  obnoiious  ministers. 
He  fltcoordingly  lies  in  wait  for  them — but  mistaking  our  heroes, 
Clarence  and  Mordaunt,  for  them,  unfortunately  kills  the  latter, 
and  is  banged  for  the  misplaced  homicide  un  the  same  gallows 
with  Crauford  and  his  clerk  Bradly,  convicted  at  last  of  their 
fraudulent  practices. 

The  scenes  in  the  encampment  of  the  Gipseys,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  King  Cole,  are  very  well  done — as  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  high  life  below  stairs  at  ''Copperas'  Bower." 

The  fashionable  tittle  tattle  is  rather  stupid — at  least  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  same  thing  in  Pelham.  We  found  the  St.  Georges 
and  the  Aspedensand  the  Quintowns,  all  great  bores — as  also 
the  Trollolops,  the  Calythorps  and  the  Frnillaters.  We  bad  al- 
most forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  introduced  into  one  of  those 
famous  circles  in  which  Burke  and  Beuclere,  and  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Garrick  figured  in  the  laai  century— *-but  theau- 
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tfaor  has  not  made  much  of  it ;  as,  inde<^df  what  aathor  could  ? 
or  what  fiction  come  up  to  the  naked  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  invaluable  Omnium  Gatherum  of  that  first  of  biographers 
and  of  boobies,  the  incomparable  Bozzy  f 

We  have  hitherto  made  our  quotations  exclusively  with  a  view 
to  our  reader's  edification.  Yfe  shall  be  indulged,  therefore,  in 
adding  but  a  single  one  for  the  gratification  of  our  own  peculiar 
taste.  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  supper,  executed  with  great  spi* 
rit,  and  altogether  am  amore.  It  may  be  accepted,  though  a 
little  out  of  place,  as  a  sort  of  doxology  to  our  article  on  M. 
Ude's  book.  It  came  over  our  own  souls  with  a  most  refreshing 
and  balmy  unction — 'Mike  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes.'* 
We  think  nothing  comparable  to  suppers^-^^iits  soupers  arrayed 
in  all  their  appropriate  charms  of  delicate  wit,  delicate  wines, 
and  delicate  viands.  We  are  so  enthusiastic  on  the  eubject* 
that  we  have'  often  wondered  why,  in  the  never-ending  contro- 
versy about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the  mo» 
derns,  no  champion  of  the  former  has  thought  of  urging  it  as 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  their  superiority  that  their  principal 
meal  was  supper  eo  nomine.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
our  dinners  by  candle-light  are  much  the  same  thing — but  we 
humbly  conceive  not — no  more  than  a  "fashionable''  man's  re- 
sidence in  what  be  is  pleased  to  nickname  a  "  cottage^"  makes 
him  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  true  **  Cotter's  Saturday  night." — 
But  we  must  let  our  author  say  the  rest,  for  to  do  any  thing  like 
justice  to  our  own  feelings,  upon  this  subject,  would  require  a 
separate  article. 

"  That  was  the  a^  of  suppers !  Happy  age !  Meal  of  ease  and  mirth; 
when  Wine  and  Ni^ht  lit  the  lamp  of  Wit!  O,  what  precious  things 
were  said  and  looked  at  those  banquets  of  the  soul !  There,  epicurism 
was  in  the  lip  as  well  as  the  palate,  and  one  had  humour  for  a  hars  d* 
ceuvre  and  repartee  for  an  cntremet.  In  dinner,  there  18  something  too 
pompous,  too  formal,  too  exigent  of  attention,  for  the  delicacies  and  levi- 
ties o£ persiflage.  One's  intellectual  appetite,  like  the  physical,  is  coarse, 
but  dull.  At  dinner,  one  is  fit  only  for  eating,  after  dinner  only  for  po- 
litics.    But  supper  was  a  glorious  relic  of  the  ancients. 

*'  The  bustle  of  the  day  had  thoroughly  wound  up  the  spirit,  and  every 
«troke  upon  the  dial  plate  of  wit,  was  true  to  the  genius  of  the  hour. — 
The  waUet  of  diurnal  anecdote  was  full,  and  craved  unloading.  The 
great  meal — that  vulgar  first  love  of  the  appetite — was  over,  and  one 
uow  only  flattered  it  into  coquetting  with  another.  The  mind,  disen- 
gaged and  free,  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  a  salmi,  or  burthened  with  a 
joint.  The  gourmand  carried  the  nicety  of  his  physical  perception  to 
bis  moral,  and  applauded  a  bon  mot  instead  of  a  bonne  bouche. 

*'  Then  too  one  had  no  necessity  to  keep  a  reserve  of  thought  for  the 
aAer  evening ;  supper  was  the  final  consummation,  the  glorious  funeral 
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pyre  of  day.  Ooe  could  be  merry  till  bedtime  without  ao  interregnum. 
Nay,  if  in  the  ardour  of  coovivialism,  one  did^-we  merely  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  such  an  eveut — if  one  did  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  strict 
ebriety,  and  open  the  heart  with  a  ruby  key,  one  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  cold,  or  what  is  worse,  the  warm  looks  of  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  no  fear  that  an  imprudent  word,  in  the  amatory  fondness  of  the 
fermented  blood,  might  expose  one  to  matrimony  and  settlements. — 
There  was  no  tame  trite  medium  of  propriety  and  suppressed  confi- 
dence, no  bridge  from  board  to  bed,  orer  which  a  false  step  (and  your 
wine  cup  is  a  marvellous  corruptor  of  ambulatory  rectitude)  might  pre* 
cipitate  into  an  irrecoverable  abyss  of  perilous  communication  or  un- 
wholesome truth.  One's  ptUow  became  at  once  the  legitimate  and 
natural  bourne  to  "  the  overheated  brain  ;  and  the  generous  rashness  of 
the  ccenatorial  reveller  was  not  damped  by  untimeous  caution  or  igno- 
ble calculation. 

"  But  *  we  have  changed  all  that  now  :*  Sobriety  has  become  the  suc- 
oeasor  of  suppers ;  the  great  ocean  of  moral  encroachment  has  not  left 
OS  one  little  island  oi  refuge.  Miserable  supper  lovers  that  we  are,  like 
the  native  Indians  of  America,  a  scattered  and  daily  disappearing  race, 
we  wander  among  strange  customs,  and  behold  the  innovating  and  in- 
vading Dinner,  spread  gradually  over  the  very  space  of  time,  in  which 
the  majesty  of  Supper  once  reigned  undisputed  and  supreme  !*'  VoL  i. 
pp.111,  112. 

■ 

For  the  '*  Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,"  we  find  that  we 
have  left  ourselves  quite  too  little  space.  They  are  said  to  be 
by  the  author  of  'Salalbiel,'  and  will  certainly  increase  bis  repu- 
tation. In  point  of  ffyfe,  for  example,  they  are  very  superior  to 
the  more  elaborate  work  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing — 
there  is  far  more  spirit,  simplicity  and  force  in  Mr.  Croly's  com- 
position— in  short,  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfect  propri- 
ety and  chastened  elegance  of  our  classical  authors. 

The  two  volumes  contain  eight  talcs  of  various  character  and 
extent — though  the  second,  entitled  "Hebe,"  is  almost  as  long 
as  all  the  rest  put  together. 

These  tales  come  up  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  in 
Bo  cacio's  Decamerone.  A  number  of  travellers  casually  meet 
at  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  where  they  are  detained, 
although  it  was  the  Ifelle  saison,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  common  in  the  fitful  climate  of  the  Alps. 
Our  traveller  bad  entered  it  on  ''a  day  made  in  the  prodigality 
of  the  finest  season  of  the  year.  The  snowy  scalps  of  the  hills 
were  interspcn*sed  with  stripes  of  verdure  that  had  seen  the  light 
for  the  first  time  within  memory."  The  bee  (the  surest  har- 
binger of  summer,  says  thabook)  was  roaming  and  humming 
away  among  the  thistle-down  and  mosses,  which  even  an  Alpine 
frost  could  not  kill-**4Uid  the  soft  gales  from  the  mountains 
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seemed  to  breathe  the  voluptuous  fragrance  of  Italy.  But  he 
had  not  been  two  hours  under  the  roof  of  the  Hospice,  before 
the  whole  face  of  nature  was  changed.  A  violent  storm  of  wind 
hurled  down  upon  the  convent  a  tremendous  avalanche  from  the 
sides  of  Mount  Velan.  *'  The  sun  was  blotted  out  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  snow  in  every  shape  that  it  could  be  flung  into  by  the 
most  furious  wind,  whirlpool,  drift  and  hill,  flashed  and  swept 
along.  Before  evening  it  was  fourteen  feet  high  before  the 
Hospice." 

The  following  description  of  the  interior  and  inmates  of  that 
venerable  asylum  during  the  tempest,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
interebting  to  our  readers : — 

**  As  the  night  fell,  the  storm  lulled  at  intervals,  and  I  hstened  with 
anxiety  to  the  cries  and  noises  that  announced  the  danger  of  traveUeis 
surprised  in  the  storm.  The  fineness  of  the  season  had  tempted  manj 
to  cross  the  mountain  without  much  precaution  against  the  change,  and 
the  sounds  of  horns,  bells,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  as  the  strangers 
arrived,  kept  me  long  awake.  By  morning  the  convent  was  full ;  the 
world  was  tunied  to  universal  snow ;  the  monks  came  down  girded  for 
their  winter  excursions ;  the  domestics  were  busy  equipping  the  dogs ; 
fires  blazed,  cauldrons  smoked ;  every  stranger  was  pelissed  and  furred 
up  to  the  chin,  and  the  whole  scene  might  have  passed  for  a  Lapland 
oamival.  But  the  Hospice  is  provided  for  such  casualties ;  and  alter  a 
little  unavoidable  tumult,  all  its  new  inhabitants  were  attended  to  with 
much  more  than  the  civility  of  a  continental  inn,  and  widi  infinitely  less 
than  its  discomfort.  The  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  reading-room,  where 
they  found  books  and  papers,  which  probably  seldom  passed  the  Italian 
firontier.  The  ladies  turned  over  the  port-folios  of  prints,  many  of 
which  are  the  donations  of  strangers  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  place ;  or  amused  themselves  at  the  piano  in  the  drawings 
room,  for  music  is  there  above  the  flight  of  the  lark ;  or  pored  over  the 
shelves  to  plunge  their  souls  in  some  **  flattering  tale"  of  hope  and  love, 
orange  groves,  and  chevaliers  plumed,  capped,  and  guitarred  into  irre- 
sistible captivation.  The  scientific  manipulated  the  ingenious  collection 
of  the  mountain  minerals  made  by  the  brotherhood.  Half  a  dozen 
berbals  from  the  adjoining  regions  lay  open  for  the  butanist ;  a  finely 
bound  and  decorated  album,  that  owed  obligations  to  every  art  but  the 
art  of  poetry,  lay  open  for  the  pleasantries,  the  memoriab,  and  the  won- 
derings  of  every  body ;  and  for  those  who  loved  sleep  best  there  were 
eighty  beds.**  Vol.  i.  pp.  8-9. 

Every  thmg  %vent  on  very  well  for  a  few  days — but  the  storm 
obstinately  continued  to  rage,  an  antedated  winter  seemed  to 
have  set  in,  and  the  sojourners  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Great.  St. 
Bernard  began  to  sufier  from  a  plague,  against  which  its  hospi- 
table walls  aflbrded  as  little  protection,  as  if  they  had  been 
those  of  a  palace.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  eimtfi  which  all 
felt,  Qur  traveller  sought  the  acquaintance  of  an  English  gentle- 
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man  of  his  own  school,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
toM  him  the  ''Squire's  Tale,"  to  illustrate  the  "Woes  of 
Wealth." 

This  is  the  first,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the  series.  It 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  is 
not  alogether  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that 
charming  novel,  not  only  for  the  general  drift  and  structure  of 
the  fable,  but  for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  candour  and 
bonkommie  with  which  the  hero  tells  his  story,  and  a  certain 
sly  and  quiet  humour  that  pervades  it  throughout. 

The  gentleman  begins  by  informing  our  traveller  that  ''  he 
had  run  away  from  England,  not  through  taste,  but  through 
absolute  compulsion.  He  wa&  too  lucky,  too  important,  and 
too  rich  to  be  able  to  live  at  home — so  that  he  was  come  abroud 
to  be  nobody,  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  to  be  happy."  He 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Westminster  Hall 
for  some  years,  ''with  what  was  considered  a  remarkable  suc^ 
cess  in  the  profession."  That  is  to  say,  when  be  was  of  no 
more  than  five  years  standing  at  the  bar,  be  was  "  neither  in  debt 
nor  in  despair,"  and  was  actually  able  by  the  sheer  profits  of  his 
practice,  to  indulge  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a  new  wig  and 
gown.  Such  rare  good  fortune  naturally  excited  a  great  deal 
of  sensation  of  one  sort  or  other,  and  the  future  honours  of  the 
lucky  novice  were  predicted  with  confidence  by  the  experienced, 
and  fully  anticipated  by  himself.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
suspect,  however,  that  be  never  bad  at  bottom  any  very  sincere 
love  for  that  captivating  profession  ;  else  he  had  not  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  it  on  such  slight  grounds,  and  betake  himself 
to  obscurity  and  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  country.  The  rea- 
sons he  gives  for  foregoing  all  his  high  hopes  at  the  very  moment 
when  "  the  tide  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune," 
ifvas  setting  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  are  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows :— 

*'  In  the  same  midsummer  circuit  when  I  saw  six  lung's  counsel  and 
two  judges  give  way  to  the  respective  demands  of  gout,  dropsy  and 
asthma,  the  natural  fruit  of  success  in  their  trade,  I  was  seized  at  Lin- 
coln by  the  fen-fever,  which,  after  chaining  me  to  my  bed  for  six  months, 
kft  me  in  such  a  state  oi  debility  that,  on  taking  the  advice  of  my 
pillow  against  the  advice  of  all '  my  friends,'  I  abandoned  the  hope  of 
ever  dyintt  lord  chancellor. 

*'  The  law  had,  however,  taught  me  one  thing,  that  every  man  who 
will  take  the  trouble  oi  judging  for  lumself,  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
afiairs.  It  taught  me  another  too,  that  there  is  no  crime  more  easily 
forgiven  than  the  retirement  of  a  rivaL  Armed  thus  against  the  regrets 
of  my  ootemporaries,  and  the  advice  of  my  most  pertinacious  friends,  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once ;  sold  off  my  law-books  rendered  invaluable 
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as  tliej  were  by  many  a  fragmeot  of  random  poetry,  the  product  of 
briefless  hours,  and  occasionally  illuminated  with  |ien  and  ink  carica- 
tures of  bome  of  the  most  formidable  blockheads  of  the  profession ;  and 
finally  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet  against  the  gates  of  Westminster." 
Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

So  be  hies  him  to  his  few  paternal  acres  about  fifty  roi]e» 
from  London,  and  in  three  days  from  his  bidding  farewell  **  to 
all  his  greatness,"  we  find  him  **  sitting  at  a  casement  over- 
looking a  quiet  valley,  covered  with  cows  and  clover,  and  dta* 
cussing  a  cool  bottle  of  wine  to  the  song  of  gold-finches  and 
linnets,  without  a  tear  for  operas,  silk-gowns,  or  debater  in 
Lords  or  Com  mons.' '  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  this  romantic 
apostate  from  black-letter  and-  special  demurrers,  in  spite  of 
these  pretty  rural  sights  and  sounds,  soon  languishing  for  want 
of  some  engrossing  interest.  He  found  one — we  should  think, 
(judging  from  our  own  feelings)  absolutely  the  only  one  that  can 
keep  any  rational  being  (the  choir  of  poets  always  excepted,) 
alive  in  the  country.     But  he  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

*'  Arthur  Young  advises  a  settler  in  the  countiy  to  make  his  first  ap- 
plication to  the  parson ;  but  a  writer  on  husbandry  can  think  of  nothing 
but  tithes.  I  made  my  first  application  to  the  parson ;  but  it  was  to 
marry  me.  In  one  of  my  annual  visits,  I  had  found  a  pretty  creature 
straying  among  my  carnations  and  roses,  as  blooming  as  themselves, 
and  as  innocent  as  the  butterfly  that  shook  its  yellow  wings  over  them. 
She  fled  like  a  fawn,  and  though  I  was  not  sportsman  enough  to  pur- 
sue, I  did  what  was  just  as  absurd ;  I  took  her  image  with  me,  and  saw 
it  for  the  next  six  months  impasted  on  the  brown  pages  of  my  folioe. 
The  sylph-like  shape  started  upon  me  from  the  statutes-at-latge ;  and 
many  a  time  I  saw  the  cornl  lip  and  blue  eye  gleaming  from  parchment 
as  wrinkled  as  her  grandmother. 

**  The  heart  of  man  has  been  long  said  to  be  a  craving  thing,  a  void 
that  must  be  filled.  The  virtuoso  fills  it  with  Roman  potsherds,  buttons 
of  King  Brute,  and  farthings  of  Queen  Ehzabeth.  The  connoisseur 
fills  it  with  undoubted  portraits  of  Shakspeare  manufactured  within  the 
week,  noseless  statues,  and  canvass  covered  with  deformity.  The  old 
bachelor  is  proud  of  being  the  last  possessor  of  a  queue,  of  adheriog 
to  pQwder  with  a  fidelity  strong  even  to  the  grave,  and  of  exhibiting  the 
most  ridiculous  figure  that  walks  the  round  world.  The  old  lady,  des- 
titute of  other  delights,  satiates  her  vacuity  with  cats,  china,  and  the 
affections  of  canary  birds. 

"  But  my  tastes  did  not  lie  in  those  directions,  and  yet  I  had  my  va- 
cuity too.  Neither  the  love  of  law,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  woolsack* 
had  stopped  up  the  gulf,  though  they  prevented  its  spreading,  like  the 
gulf  of  Curtius,  to  the  absortion  of  the  whole  man«  Thi>  hubbub  of  the 
courts,  where  glorious  uncertainty  sits  of  old,  and  Uke  MJton*s  fiend* 
by  **  decision  more  embroils  the  fray,"  mi^ht  deafen  for  the  hour  my 
acute  perception  of  those  whisperings  which  told  me  <^  the  foUy  of 
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wiuciiig  Ulb  on  the  fbolerieB  and  fidlacies  of  mankind,  of  turning  my 
bnin  into  a  box  of  black*letter  and  dustj  bitteraess,  and  of  strugfi^ing 
tbroagh  fbitj  or  fifty  years  of  obsolete  study,  obscure  quarrel,  and  ex- 
lianslNNl  lungs,  only  to  die  of  the  gout  at  last ;  but  the  moment  of  my 
quitting  the  damour  of  the  noonday  Themis  for  my  lonely  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  always  brought  back  my  rustic  fantasies ;  and  nothing  but 
a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  dancing  bear,  or  of  a  monarch  standing  out  the 
bows  and  congratulations  of  a  levee  day,  had  often  prevented  my  in- 
laying my  briefs  with  bucolics,  and  turning  poet  during  term.  Now, 
however,  the  self*denial  was  at  an  end.  I  had  registered  a  vow  against 
**  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason*'  for  the  rest  of  my  days ; 
and  on  a  day  propitious  to  the  afiaira  of  the  heart,  I  discovered  that  my 
aylpb  had  no  objection  to  be  married,  and  that  she  would  as  soon  he 
married  to  me  as  to  any  one  else.  She  was  the  thirteenth  daughter  of 
our  curate,  a  sound  divine,  who  served  three  churches  on  seventy  pounds 
a  year.  He  was  honest  enough  to  feign  no  hesitation  where  he  felt 
none ;  and  I  was  made,  as  the  world  phrases  it,  a  happy  man. 

**  1  may  be  forgiven  lor  talking  of  this  period  of  my  life,  for  it  was  my 
pleasantest.  My  sylph  had  laid  aside  her  wings  without  giving  up  her 
playfulness.  She  was  pretty  and  fond ;  she  thought  me  by  much  the 
wisest  and  most* learned  personage  the  sun  shone  on ;  and  grieved  as 
she  was  by  the  superior  finery  of  a  sugar-baker's  establishment, 
whose  labours  sweetened  half  the  coffee  of  Europe,  and  whose  wealth 
unluckily  overflowed  in  a  new  mansion  and  preposterous  demesne 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  cottage,  she  preserved,  at  least,  the 
average  temjier  of  the  matrimonial  state.  While  she  was  busy  with  do- 
mestic cares,  I  was  plying  my  pen ;  and  statesmen  yet  unborn  may 
thank  me  for  the  gratuitous  wisdom  of  the  hints  that  I  threw  out  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlet  and  paragraph.  But  the  worid  is  an  ungrateful  one 
after  all ;  and  I  was  not  summoned  to  the  privy  council. 

*'  In  this  primitive  way  I  glided  on  for  twenty  years ;  famous  for  the 
earliest  roses,  the  largest  cucumbers,  and  the  two  prettiest  daughters  in 
the  county.  I  played  the  castanets,  spoke  French,  and  interpreted  a  turn- 
pike-act, all  better  than  any  man  for  fifty  miles  round.  I  was  applied  to  for 
cheap  law  by  the  ploughmen,  wisdom  by  the  puzzled  magistrates ;  and 
was  even  occasionally  consulted  in  his  Grreek  by  the  excellent  curate, 
whose  Oxford  recollections  were  considerably  rubbed  out  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  half  a  century :  even  the  sugar-baker,  in  his  less  exalted 
moments,  admitted  that  I  was  rather  an  intelligent  kind  of  person  for  a 
man  of  five  hundred  a  year.  Yet  if  this  mighty  refiner's  praise  were 
flattering  to  my  vanity,  his  opulence  was  fatal  to  my  peace.  The  live- 
ries, equipage  and  banquets  of  Mr.  Molasses  disturljed  my  wife's  pil- 
low ;  and  every  new  dinner  of  three  courses  turned  our  bread  mto 
bitterness. 

^  But  the  county  election  drew  on :  and  the  sugar-baker,  rich  enough 
to  purchase  the  souls  and  bodies  of  a  province,  began  his  canvass  by  a 
double  expansion  of  his  hospitality.  Laced  liveries  twice  as  deep,  dinners 
twice  as  sumptuous,  balls  twice  as  Irequent,  and  guests  flocking  in 
cfowds,  stimulated  my  wife's  vexation  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Many  a 
keen  glance  was  levelled  at  the  humiliating  contrast  of  our  woodbine- 
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faced  cottage  with  the  migbtj  mansion  of  jeOow  biiek  that  towered 
!ike  a  mountain  of  flame  above  our  trees ;  manjr  a  murmur  I  heard  at 
the  folly  of  abandoning  a  profession  in  which  a  man  '  might  be  a  lord/ 
instead  of  being  extinguished  by  a  trader ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  ear- 
tain  lecture  exploded  so  direcdy  on  my  head,  that  if  I  were  younger,  I 
might  hare  been  frightened  into  fljring  the  countiy,  burying  myself  in 
parchments  again,  and  dying  a  chancellor  after  alL"  Vol.  i.  pp.  12, 15. 

This  long  extract  has,  as  Falstaffsays,  "a  two-fold  virtue 
in  it."  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  vivacity 
and  sprightliness  which  distinguish  the  style  of  this  Tale ;  and, 
in  the  next,  it  carries  the  reader  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of 
things.  This  Mr.  Molasses  and  his  household  are  quite  as  im- 
portant in  the  Squire's  story,  as  they  could  possibly  be  ambitious 
of  becoming  in  society.  Every  thing  turns  tipon  them  in  the 
sequel.  The  thirteenth  daughter  of  the  poor  curate  is  never  at 
ease  while  Mordecai  sitteth  at  the  king's  gate.  She  is  become 
the  wife  of  a  retired  gentleman,  and  so,  clearly  entitled,  in  her 
own  opinion  at  least,  to  look  down  upon  the  up-start  fortunes  of 
her  vulgar  neighbours.  But  in  this  perverse  world  unhappily, 
le  pouffoir  tC  est  jamais  rtdicuk;  and  when  she  laughed  at  their 
awkward  display  of  finery  and  fashion,  it  was  on  what  is  expres- 
sively called  in  a  homely  phrase,  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth* 
In  short,  the  poor  woman  who  was  as  ambitious  and  fidgetty  as 
her  husband  was  tranquil  and  philosophic,  was  dying  of  envy. 
Her  day  of  triumph,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  death  of  a  rich 
nabob,  a  distant  relative  of  our  hero,  whom  the  latter  had  never 
seen  but  once,  brings  him  a  windfal  of  ten  thousand  a  year.— 
The  tidings  are  communicated  to  him  by  a  solicitor  who  came 
post-haste  for  the  purpose  : — 

^*  Never  was  solicitor  received  as  was  this  man  of  mire  on  his  intro- 
duction to  my  family.  The  whole  household  were  in  ecstacy.  My  wife, 
no  longer  the  sylph  culling  lilies  and  roses,  hot  a  handsome,  solid  ma- 
tron, deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  cuisine-^my  daughters,  two  tall  and 
glowing  creatures,  on  the  verge  of  womanhood — the  rery  housemaid 
under  my  roof  saw,  with  the  quickness  of  the  sex,  the  whole  glittering 
future.  I,  too,  philosopher  as  I  thought  myself,  was  not  without  my 
splendid  follies ;  and  when  at  length  we  sat  down  to  our  supper,  not 
even  the  din  of  Mr.  Molasses'  clonng  festival,  the  ratding  of  carriages, 
and  the  squabbles  of  footmen,  were  heard  in  the  strife  of  delighted 
tongues,  the  scorn  of  my  wife  for  the  mushroom  money  of  trade,  and 
the  rapture  of  my  fair  daughters  at  the  prospect  of  a  season  in  London. 

*'  The  solicitor  too,  happy  that  his  neck  was  not  broken,  relaxed 
from  his  professional  grimness,  and  told  bar  stories,  valuable  for  at 
least  their  age.  My  best  botde  of  claret  was  broached ;  and  before  I 
bade  the  worid  good  night,  there  was  not  a  more  exhilarated  sensorium 
under  the  canopy  of  the  stars. 
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•    **  The  boor  ought  to  have  been  happy*  for  it  was  the  last  that  I  erer 
ozpemneed.'*  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

Here  begin  the  *^  Woes  of  Wealth,"  which  are  all,  howeveri 
we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  very  much  of  the  same 
stamp  with  the  **  Miseries"  of  our  renowned  friend,  and  we  may 
say  fellow-townsmen.  Sensitive  and  Testy.*  The  traveller  and 
his  sylph  begin  themselves  now  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  their 
neighbours,  who  imagine  they  plainly  perceive  a  difference  in 
their  deportment  since  they  got  up  in  the  world.  Censure,  ridi- 
cule and  misrepresentation  behind  their  backs — rudeness,  peev- 
ishness, captious  irritability,  and  other  instances  of  incivility 
to  their  faces,  begin  to  be  their  portion.  Our  hero,  in  spite  of 
his  philosophy,  finds  it  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  the  world^ — 
Us  friends  take  offence,  and  drop  off  one  after  another,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  presently  in  arras  against  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  situaton  at  home  is  scarcely  less  disagreeable* 
The  whole  arrangement  of  his  house  and  household  is  altered. 
His  wife  is  determined  to  live  up  to  their  rank  in  the  world,  and 
to  feed  her  old  grudges  for  the  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  Ma- 
lasses'  who  had  presumed  to  display  their  wealth  so  near  her 
when  she  had  none  to  show  in  return.  Milliners,  upholsterers, 
ei  id  genui  omne  were  straightway  put  in  requisition. 

**  But  had  I  no  home  t  I  had,  and  one  so  suddenly  sumptuous,  that  I 
dreaded  to  touch  any  thing  for  fear  of  dismantling  fifty  invaluable  things 
of  or-molu,  japan,  and  china ;  chefs  (Pteuvre  every  trinket  ofthem.  My 
chairs  weie  fibred  satin,  too  cosdy  to  be  looked  at ;  for  they  were  en- 
veloped in  eternal  bibs  and  tuckers  of  canvass,  and  too  delicate  to  bear 
any  of  the  rustic  usage,  the  leanings,  loungings,  and  book  burdens,  that 
to  me  constituted  the  whole  excellence  of  a  chair.  Wherever  I  trod, 
there  reposed  some  specimen  of  the  arts  too  exquisite  for  human  feet ;— i- 
and  after  having  once  in  my  hasty  entrance  from  the  garden  trodden, 
black  as  gunpowder,  the  Brussels  countenance  of  the  great  Blucher  on 
a  carpet  unmatched  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  I  inteidicted  myself  the 
pleasure  of  treading  on  carpets  for  the  time  to  come. 

**  I  liked  quiet.  The  hand  of  the  workman  was  in  full  activity  from 
momihg  till  night.  I  hated  to  be  driven  from  my  customary  room.  A 
new  ukase  had  ordered  it  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  iibrafj  comr 
porting  the  lord  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  It  was  fitted  up  accordingly, 
and  I  never  knew  comfort  in  it  again.  My  rough-backed  old  books 
were  driven  into  banishment  for  strangers  in  morocco,  which  I  never 
desired  to  touch ;  and  my  rambling  pencil-sketches,  my  treasured  let 
ters,  my  rather  dustj  memoranda,  all  the  clinging  recollections,  the 
pleasant  records  of  old  days,  old  dreams,  and  old  fiiends,  were  put  un- 
der sentence  of  eternal  exile. 

*  Mr.  Berresford,  author  of  '*The  Miseries  of  Haman  Life,"  is  or  was  a  native  of 
Charleston 
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*'  Twenty  years  were  extinguished  in  a  week  of  fmperinff,  painting, 
and  general  renovation ;  and  to  make  the  change  more  unpalatable  stiu, 
the  whole  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Decorator,  a  *  professor* 
of  puttings  up  and  pollings  down,  a  coxcomb  from  London,  of  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  taste,  and  who  made  himself  commander-in* 
chief  of  every  soul  in  the  house  from  the  moment  of  his  alighting  from 
his  *  britcbska.*  This  Raphael  of  paper-stainers  I  was,  by  regular  con- 
tract, obliged  to  entertain  at  my  table,  where  he  exhibited  himself  so 
perfect  a  connoisseur  in  claret  and  champagne,  that  I  had  only  to  swal- 
low my  wine  in  silence  ;  and  talked  so  familiarly  of  princes  and  dukes, 
whom  he  had  whitewashed  into  elegance,  that  he  half  turned  the  heads 
of  my  wife  and  daughters.  He  rode  my  horses,  taught  my  maid-ser- 
vants how  to  rouge,  estabhshed  a  billiard  table  in  my  house,  to  which  he 
SLve  a  general  invitation  to  his  professional  acquaintances ;  and  by  his 
nner  converse  inflamed  my  four  footmen  into  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  wages,  and  an  allowance  for  eau  de  Cologne. 

**  I  bore  all  this  for  a  while.  Strong  inclinations  to  kicking  the  pup- 
py out  sometimes  nearly  mastered  me.  But  I  kept  ray  foot  in  peace ; 
nntil  one  evening,  straying  to  find  a  quiet  moment  in  a  lonely  part  of 
my  garden,  I  beard  the  fellow  ranting  a  tragedy  speech  in  the  most  Pa- 
risian style.  I^he  speech  was  followed  by  a  scream,  and  the  sight  of 
my  younger  daughter  Emily  rushing  towards  me  in  the  highest  possible 
indignation*  The  Decorator  followed  half  tipsy.  I  interrupted  his 
speech  by  an  application  to  his  feelings  from  the  foot  that  had  so  long 
been  kept  in  reluctant  peace.  He  was  astonished,  but  he  had  mingled 
with  too  many  potentates  to  feel  much  abashed.  His  natural  ease  speed- 
ily returned,  and  he  actually  made  his  proposals  for  my  daughter  on 
the  spot.  It  was  answered  by  a  repetition  of  the  discipline.  The  puppy 
grew  impudent,  and  talked  of  country  bumpkins.  He  had  fully  earned 
a  third  application  to  his  sensibilities,  and  he  got  what  he  earned.  Hy 
last  kick  sent  him  down  the  steps  of  my  hall-door. 

*^  I  had  now  satiated  my  wrath,  done  my  duty,  and  cleared  my  table 
of  a  nuisance.  But  what  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  this  world  of  debt 
and  credit  1  On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  I  had  laid  grounds  for 
an  action  ;  I  had  sent  a  puppy  to  scatter  scandal  like  wildfire  wherever 
he  showed  his  impudent  face ;  and  I  had  lefl  my  house  half  furnished 
within  ijL  week  of  a  masquerade,  which,  in  all  my  scorn  of  mankind,  my 
wife  had  insisted  on  giving,  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  returning 
the  fetes  that  my  luckless  legacy  had  already  brought  upon  us,  but,  as 
I  verily  beheve,  with  the  pious  intention  of  breaking  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  Molasses  dynasty  finally  and  for  ever. 

^* '  The  ft^e  was  inevitable ;  for  in  the  very  hour  in  which  I  expelled 
the  Decorator,  the  cards  had  been  despatched ;  and  I  had  the  indulgence 
of  receiving  at  once  the  compliments  of  the  dynasty  that  they  would  be 
'  proud  of  the  honour,'  &c.  a  hoise-load  of  billets  to  the  same  effect  from 
our  whole  population,  and  a  notice  of  action  for  *an  assault  on  the  per- 
son of  Augustus  Frederic  Byron  Ultramarine,  Esq.'  damages  laid  at  five 
thousand  pounds !' 

*'  Here  was  a  consequence  of  being  just  twenty  times  as  rich  as  I  ever 
expected  to  be.     I  could  muster  up  a  show  of  resolution  now  and  then ; 
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and,  like  a  falling  CSnsar,  in  this  extremity  of  my  dictatorship,  I  deter- 
mined  to  show  the  original  vigour  of  mj  character.  I  became  a  reformer 
of  the  house,  ordered  my  four  footmen  into  my  presence,  and  gave  them 
a  lecture  on  general  conduct,  which,  if  they  had  the  sense  to  understand, 
would  have  been  worth  all  the  lace  on  their  livery.  They  bowed,  with- 
jdrew,  and  in  the  next  fiv9  minutes  sent  a  paper  signed  by  the  four  're- 
questing their  congt.*  I  never  signed  any  thing  in  my  life  with  half  the 
pleasure.  The  female  authorities  below  stairs  were  beyond  my  province 
and  my  hope ;  but  the  dignified  resignation  of  their  flirts  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  deKcacy  that  the  ladies  of  the  scullery  should  send  in  their  re- 
signation too.  It  was  most  graciously  accepted.  I  turned  them  out 
root  and  branch,  and  on  that  night  sat  down  in  a  house  containing  not 
a  female  but  my  wile,  daughters,  and  an  old  housekeeper, 'too  purblind 
to  flirt,  and  too  lame  to  run  away.  A  neighbouring  cow-boy  was  sum- 
moned to  tend  my  horses,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  locking  my  own  hall* 
door.''  Vol.  i.  pp.  31-34. 

Having  thus  made  ffiat^on  nette  of  bis  whole  establishment^ 
the  difliculty  was  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  their  guests  at 
the  contemplated  fete,  or  if  that  were  impossible,  to  dispense 
with  their  company  upon  some  decent  pretext : — 

**  In  a  grand  council  held  over  the  breakfast-table,  we  revolved  the 
several  expedients  to  escape  the  calamity.  Flight,  sudden  illness  of  the 
principals,  a  violent  contagious  fever  broken  out  among  the  domestics, 
all  were  suggested,  and  all  found  wanting.  It  was  shown  that,  where 
the  ladies  of  the  vicinage  were  determined  on  a  party,  they  would  not 
be  repelled  by  a  bulletin  of  the  plague,  signed  by  three  king's  physicians. 
The  only  plausible  expedients  seemed  to  be  my  own,  and  those  were,  in 
the  first  instance  to  declare  that  my  London  banker  had  failed,  and  car- 
ried off  my  thousands,  as  usual  on  those  occasions  to  America — an  inti- 
mation, which  in  London,  I  had  seen  strip  a  man  of  every  acquaintance 
on  earth  in  the  course  of  a  single  revolution  of  the  sun.  But  this  was 
overruled,  as,  in  the  country,  if  friendships  were  not  more  firm,  routs 
were  rarer ;  and  we  should  have  the  whole  dancing  population  on  us  as 
merry  as  ever,  if  we  were  not  worth  sixpence  in  the  world.  My  favourite 
expedient  was  to  set  the  house  on  fire ;  the  true  mode  aAer  all  But 
the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  combustion.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  womeh  had  ordered  dresses  from  the  supreme  artiste  of  Parisj 
while  the  sugar-baker's  wife  had  only  ransacked  London.  Triumph 
was  certain,  and  the  female  votes  carried  it  that  the  evil  must  be  endur* 
ed,  and  could  be  at  worst  only  one  night's  suffering.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  prepared  to  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

**  Time  hurries  on  in  spite  of  all  the  reluctance  of  mankind,  and  the 
dreaded  night  came.  It  was  all  that  I  had  expected  it  to  be,  with  the 
exception  that,  from  one  of  the  serenest  days  of  summer,  the  weather 
changed  at  a  moment's  warning  into  a  tempest  worthy  of  the  north- 
west passage.  Our  fdte  champetre  was  blown  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. Our  lamps,  festooned  among  our  elms,  were  sent  flying  like 
chain-shot  through  our  windows ;  our  *  grand  emUematic'  transparva- 
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vails  upon  her  husband,  very  much  ajOfainst  his  better  judgment, 
to  squander  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  a  county  election  for 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  motive  which  overcame  his  reluc- 
tance, was  an  affront  put  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  at  a  ball, 
by  the  family  of  a  haughty  patrician,  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  disposing,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  of  the 
representation  of  the  shire.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  the  effect  of 
this  weighty  reason,  the  Duke  took  it  into  his  head  to  patronize 
the  Molasses  dynasty,  and  even  to  procure  for  the  bead  of  it, 
the  title  of  Sir  Mungo.  Lady  Molasses — **'  the  better  part*'  of 
her  husband  in  every  !«ense  of  the  word— -was  determined  he 
should  write  himself  M.  P.  as  well  as  Baronet.  A  tremendous 
contest  ensues,  in  which  our  hero  is  succcessful.  The  election 
protested — new  difficulties  and  troubles  ensue.  The  member 
elect  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  his  interest,  and  with 
the  concerns  of  every  body  in  the  shire,  His  revenue,  great  as 
it  was,  fell  alarmingly  short  of  his  expenditure,  and  his  whole 
financial  system  threatened  to  be  soon  irretrievably  deranged. 
Harrassed  and  perplexed  beyond  all  sufferance  by  matters  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  domestic  ''woes'*  of  a  more  formi- 
dable character  than  he  had  ever  yet  known,  await  him.  His 
son  elopes  with  his  governess — a  sai-disant  emigrie  of  figure  and 
fashion,  but  in  fact  a  saubrette  player  of  the  lowest  class  and  the 
loosest  morals,  with  a  husband  already  on  her  hands ;  while  two 
foreigners  of  distinction— with  visages  buried  in  whiskers  and 
mustachios,  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  assumed  disguises 
of  two  villainous  actors — hatch  a  plot  to  run  away  with  his 
daughters,  without  their  consent,  which  only  intelligence  most 
providentially  communicated  to  him,  enabled  him,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  police,  to  frustrate.  And,  finally,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  London  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
finds  that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  for  important 
reasons  of  state,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament !  New  writs  of 
course  issue.  Sir  Mungo  takes  the  field  again — and  our  hero, 
taught  by  bis  sore  experience,  determinoM  tp  escape  from  temp- 
tations too  strong  for  flesh  and  blood  to  resist,  by  running  away 
to  the  continent,  where  we  have  had  the  happiness  to  hear  his 
strange  eventful  history* 

It  will  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance,  that  ''  The  Squire's 
Tale"  is  the  very  antitheton  and  antidote  of  a  ''  fashionable 
novel."  In  this  respect  too  it  resembles  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Our  readers  will  recollect  the  precious  farce  enacted  at 
the  Flamboroughs'  by  those  distinguished  personages.  Lady 
Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Anieliu  Skeggs — which, 
burlesque  as  it  is,  is  not  more  extravagant  than  the  dull  imper- 
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tinences  and  flippant  balderdash  of  Almack's  &  Co.  Indeed, 
we  suspect  these  latter  owe  all  their  success  to  the  very  reason 
which  the  author  just  mentioned  gives,  for  favouring  us  with  that 
delectable  specimen  of  *'  high  life,"  viz.  *'  that  every  reader, 
however  beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived  conversation, 
with  anecdotes  of  lords,  ladies,  and  knights  of  the  garter." 

We  have  not  space  to  say  anything  more  of  these  interesting 
tales.  We  will  just  add,  that  the  second — entitled  *'  Hebe,  or 
the  Wallachian's  Tale" — is  the  most  elaborate,  (as  it  is  by  far 
the  longest  of  any) — with  a  strong  dash  of  orientalism  in  it.  It 
presents  some  very  pleasing  pictures  of  Turkish  life  and  man- 
ners, with  a  great  variety  of  striking  incidents,  in  a  uniformly 
elegant  and  agreeable  style.  Of  the  minor  tales,  that  entitled 
**The  Married  Actress,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best. 
It  is  perfect^  well  told,  presents  a  just  view  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  conveys  an  instructive  moral  lesson. 


NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

In  consequence  of  an  unlocked  for  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  type 
■ecesaaiy  for  priotiog  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  continuatioo  of  the  very  learned 
and  elaborate  article  on  **  The  Celtic  Druidi,**  we  are  constrained  to  defer  the  pnb« 
lication  of  it  until  our  neit  number. 


ERRATA. 

Page 961,  line  1— for  "que"  read  quid. 
**      **        '*     after  "mortalia/' insert  pedora. 
"    309,  line  30,  for  "lectures/*  read  leetureMh^t, 
"    416,  line  17 — ^for  "recondit6"  read  recondite. 
418>  line  41— for  "marquer"  read  nuuquer. 
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If.  his  procen  for  mumfactur- 
iag  Mgwsy  itatad,  347— -his  preparatoiy 
moMores  modified  br  Crespel,  348. 

4|f«riCTM  Camputrii,  little  ased  in  Ame- 
rica, 4d3— on  the  propagation  of,  ib.— 
oo  the  distinguishW  o^  4S4. 

AUJulm^i  Rh^mu,  174. 

Almanack  dis  Qourw^andt,  refemd  to, 
4*27— quoted,  ib. 

Alphabet,  on  the  letters  of,  in  varioas  an- 
cient langnages,  810. 

A^habei-Paeau,  17&. 

AuenuUe  Rhyming,  184,  note. 

Ambro$e,  his  hymns,  181— >how  many 
genuine,  ib. 

Aneedottt  of  the  Bar,  Bench  and  Wool- 
sack, reviewed,  431-450. 

Avumniui,  a  rhymer,  181. 

AppliaUi^  (U  VAlgebre  a  la  (Momdiie, 
refemd  to,  980. 

Arabic  arigim  ofrkgau,  denied,  185,  note. 

AritioUe,  his  Metaphysicorum,  quoted  re- 
pecting  power,  147. 

AMronamy,  evidences  of  being  under- 
stood by  a  people  beyond  the  memory 
of  history.  All,  813-319. 

Athena  of  the  Oaali,  187. 

Aat,  M.  his  reflections  on  dinner  and 
dinner  parties,  translated,  4S7. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  Home  Tooke*s  defence  of, 
referred  to,  440. 

Bailly,  M.  the  astronomer,  of  opinion, 
that  much  of  ancient  and  modem 
knowledge  has  been  transmitted  to 
their  descendanti  by  a  very  ancient 
race  of  men,  808— «n  early  friend  to 
the  French  revolution,  SOO—places  the 
eariiest  known,  and  civiliied  people, 
about  lat.  70^,  ib.— his  amments  in 
&vour  of  the  existence  of  a  leamed 
and  scientific  people  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  history,  210— shot  ahead  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  day,  223. 

Balkan  Moaataim,  description  of  the,  833. 


Barker,  E.  H.  his  Parrlana,  reviewed, 
385— editor  of  the  Greek  Ste|)hanus, 
415— remarks  on  his  Parriana,  ib. 

Battle  of  Agimeourt,  the,  extract  from 
the  old  play  of,  448. 

Beatut  Bkenanua,  his  Vita  Erasmi,  refers 
red  to,  79, 80, 88, 88-90, 115, 184. 

Bemeh,  on  the  corraption  of  the  ancient 
English,  440. 

BcMoai,  led  to  cultivate  the  sciences  bv 
reading  Fontenelle's  lives  of  the  acao^ 
emlcians.  808  appointed  examiner 
to  the  marine,  9SS  draws  up  a  ma- 
nual for  those  destined  to  the  navy, 
ib.— died  in  1783,  ib. 

Btot,  J.  B.  hb  Essai  de  G^mfttrie  analy- 
tique,  Ac.  referred  to,  889— the  trea- 
tise hishly  valued,  307. 

JKnntngMm,  the  riots  of,  referred  to,  309. 

Blaehelte  el  Zoiga,  M.  M.  their  Manuel 
dn  Fabrieant  de  Sucre  et  du  Rafllneur, 
reviewed,  389— processes  recommends 
ed  by  tliem  in  tne  manufacture  of  au- 
gw.rn 

Bom  of  Feude,  the,  rrferred  to,  on  the 
definition  of  a  fief,  7— H>n  the  militaiy 
nature  offends,  8— when  compiled,  10 
-H|ttoted,  18. 

Borda,  hb  Tables  for  the  centesinml  di- 
vision of  the  circle,  referred  to,  893. 

BeurdMi,  his  Application  de  I'Alg^bre  ala 
Gf  om6trie,  referred  to,  889— hb  trea- 
tbe  highly  valuable,  305. 

Beii/«nme«,175. 

Brofpn,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  and 
Inquiry  Into  tha  relation  of  caase  and 
eflfect,  reviewed,  185— hb  theoiy  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  notions  of  extension 
and  resbtance,  1527— femaiks  cm  hb 
mode  of  expression  relative  to  our  no- 
tion of  time,  186— his  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  notions  of  duration  and 
space,  189— on  the  origin  of  feelings  in 
tne  mind  of  an  infent,  130— hb  Inno- 
vations in  the  pbrasf  ology  of  m^tal 
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science,  135— his  view  of  tlie  pheno- 
mena similar  to  that  of  Hnme,  139 — 
an  examination  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
reUtiun  of  cause  and  effect  140— the 

fround  worlc  of  his  essay,  appears  at 
rst  view  to  be  eronnded  on  a  tifeory 
of  fiasco vich,  145— his  system  harmo- 
nises with  an  hypothesis  of  Leibnits, 
146. 

BufaimatOt  anecdote  of,  169. 

BtdUr,  Charles,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  re- 
viewed, 77— errors  corrected,  123. 

C. 

Cmtar,  Sir  Julius,  his  fantastic  tomb,  175. 

Calictt  his  tables  for  the  sexagesimal  di- 
vision of  the  circle,  referred  to,  293. 

Camott  his  designation  oi  linear^angular 
quantities,  291. 

Catue  and  ^ffeety  Inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion of,  reviewed,  140-156. 

Celt^,  an  ancient  nation  so  called,  224— 
the  descendants  of  the  persons  who  es- 
caped the  deluge  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  ib.— the  earliest  occupiers 
of  Greece,  Italy,  France  and  Britain, 
ib. — arrived  at  Britain  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  225. 

Catie  Druids,  the,  referred  to,  207,  224. 

Ceniot,  175, 181. 

Ghanem,  Court  of.  considerations  sng- 
^sted,  &c.  respecting  the,  referred  to. 
63— its  usages  compared  with  those  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Law,  63-66— 
on  transferring  a  part  of  its  business  to 
other  courts,  68— its  practice  in  for- 
mer times,  74 — its  practice  in  modem 
times,  75. 

Chaneerjff  Report  made  by  the  commis- 
siooers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  ot,63— its  jurisdiction  not  to  be 
regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  ib. 
—the  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  explain-^ 
ed,  66-^aiterations  suggested,  67. 

Chwreoal,  animal,  its  importance  in  the 
manufacture  and  clanfying  of  sugar, 
351. 

CAnrlemstfi^e,  collected  the  Hiyme  poems 
of  the  Germans  and  Franks,  162. 

Chauter^t  RhymeSf  171. 

Chanton  de  Roland,  162,  note. 

Cturittian  Poeti,Xhe  earliest  rhymers,  and 
the  reason,  178. 

Ckurek  HymnMf  influence  of,  168,  191. 

Chemutru,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients m  the  science  of,  217. 

Clhnalet  on  the  change  of  the  tempera- 
ture of,  220. 

Comsnenlnry  on  the  Episile  to  the  Hebrews^ 
reviewed,  308— extracts  from,  311-317, 
321-323, 326-328. 

Commodiantu  Aftr,  his  sera,  176— the 
first  Latin  rhymer,  176— his  rhymes, 
177,  note. 


Congreu,  Reports  of  the  House  of  Rep* 
resenlatives  of  20th,  referred  to,  450 
—the  power  to  declare  a  sedition  law 
denied  to,  452— not  prohibited  from 
correcting  the  evils  otits own  legisla- 
tion, 460 — ^itsbonnden  duty  in  certain 
cases  to  declare  what  the  Constitution 
is,  4(55— will  only  do  an  act  of  justice 
in  restoring  the  fines  imposed  under 
the  sedition  law,  467. 

Congreve,  his  abuse  of  the  imperfect 
rhyme,  172. 

Connderaiions,  &c.  respecting  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  referred  to,  63— extracts 
from,  74-76. 

ContiantinopU,  account  oi  the  plague  in, 
in  1812,  250. 

ConttituHon  of  the  United  Statu,  violated 
bv  the  sedition  law  of  '96,  450— lie- 
clares  thatCongress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  spcsech  or  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  45'^ — second  sec- 
tion of  the  third  article  of  the,  referred 
to,  453— eighth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the,  referred  to,  454 — on  what 
the  framers  of  the,  intended  by, free- 
dom of  the  press,  454-457. 

Cookery,  on  the  language  of  the  science 
of,  417 — Udc's  work  a  disgrace  to,  420 
vsrious  treatises  on,  referred  to,  421. — 

Cooking,  on  the  use  of,  charcoal  in, 
421. 

D. 

Damateut,  his  hvmns,  181. 

De  Donir,  on  the  statute  of,  25-27— re- 
poaled  in  fact,  by  acts  passed  in  the 
reif^ns  of  Henry  VH.  and  VIII.  27-28. 

Dennu,  his  rage  about  his  thunder,  164. 

Dei  Cartes,  his  improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometrv,  303 
—solves  a  difficult  problem  At  Breda, 
304. 

Dietionaire  des  Rimes,  referred  to,  156. 

Dinner  Parties,  rules  to  be  observed  re- 
lating to,  427. 

Disowned,  the,  referred  to,  467— an  analy- 
sis of,  and  extracts  from,  473-487— re- 
view of,  487— account  of  some  of  the 
subordinate  characters  in,  479. 

Drummond,  Mr.  detatched  from  Frank- 
lin's party  to  explore  the  country  in 
the  neighborhooa  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 284— bis  collection  of  specimens, 
285. 

Druids,  the  Celtic,  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  priests  of  an  ancient  nation  called 
Celts,  2*^4— the  Celts  were  the  earli- 
est occupiers  of  Greece,  Slc.  ib. 

Dryden,  as  to  the  oricin  of  rhyme,  158; 

Dubos,  Abb6,  as  to  tne  origin  of  rhyme,. 
158. 

E, 

Eastern  mode  ofsingittg,  182,  note. 
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RbtcuHon,  early,  remarks  on,  392-393, 

£g^illt  bis  Ransom  in  rbyme,  160. 

Eidon,  Lord  Chancellor,  peculiarities  of, 
43d--bi8  style  may  be  contrasted  with 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer's  440— anecdote 
of,  448. 

Enniut,  his  sinfolalr  rhymes,  172. 

Epistie  to  the  Hebrewtf  the,  Commentary 
on,reviewed,306— 4)aestions  involved 
in  the  commentary  on,  311 — whether 
an  address  or  an  epistle,  examined,  312 
— addressed  to  a  body  of  believing 
Hebrews,  313-4h«  question,  to  where 
was  the  epistle  addressed?  examined, 
ib. — sent  first  to  the  church  in  Cesa- 
rea,  317— designed  as  a  circular,  318 
— ^presents  images  from  the  Grecian 
games,  ib.— antiquity  of,  31d— the  au- 
thor of,  ib. — compared  with  other  of 
Paul's  writiagB,  321— claims  of  other 
persons  than  Psiul,  to  the  authorship  of, 
examined,  323— on  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  324 — ^remancs  on 
the  differences  in  the  translation  of 
from  the  common  version,  325— on  the 
meaning  of  certain  passages  in,  326. 

Eratmui,  Butler's  Life  of,  reviewed,  77 
— his  birth  and  early  eduqation,  78— 
his  guardians  endeavour  to  fbrce  him  in- 
to a  monastery,  79~contracts  a  friend- 
ship with  Herman  of  Gouda,  80 — a 
story  of  Le  Clerc,  respecting,  81-  -ap- 
pointed secretary  to,  and  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  bishop  ot  Cambray,  61, 82— vi- 
sits England,  83— contracts  a  friendship 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  84— derives  an 
European  reputation,  from  his  Adages, 
86-~retires  from  Paris  to  Louvain,  and 
publishes  several  of  his  writings,  87— 
travels  to  Italy,  and  composes  his  poem 
on  Old  Age,  on  horseback,  88~  receives 
a  doetorat.e  at  Turin  and  goes  to  Bo- 
logna, ib.— goes  to  Venice,  to  print  an 
improved  edition  of  the  Adaees,  89— 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIi.  to  the 
throne,  is  invited  to  England,  90- 
prints  his  Encomium  Moriae,  91— po- 
verty induces  him  to  return  to  the  con- 
tinent, 9:V— appointed  bv  Charles,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  one  of  his  counsellors, 
ib.— prints  various  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  also  his  Querela  Pacis,  94— 
publishes  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  9^-efforts  to  enlist  him 
on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  101— 
desires  to  keep  aloof  from  the  conten- 
tion, 102-^his  defence  of.Fabcr,  ib.— 
publishes  his  Cyprian  and  part  of  his 
Paraphrases  of  the  New-Testament, 
104  -his  Familiar  Colloquies  publish- 
ed, 105-  publishes  his  Diatribe,  &c, 
i08— ridicules  the  Ciceronian s.  111— 
qQit«  Basil,  112— returns  to  Basil  tcT 


superintend  the  printing  of  his  works, 
115— his  death,  ib.— his  acquirements 
and  character,  116-120— his  letter  to 
Slechta,  auoted,  121. 

£tMit  de  Geomitrit  AnalytiquCt  dec.  re- 
ferred to,  289. 

Evphuismt  John  Lily,  author  of,  182. 

FarraTf  Professer,  his  translations  of  Ma- 
thematical Treatises,  referred  to,  289. 

Feudal  SyMcm,  on  its  origin,  3*— the  seeds 
of  the,  sown  in  the  character  and  poli- 
cy of  the  ancient  Germans,  5— of  fiefs, 
11, 12— on  the  downfall  of  the  system, 
14-20— on  the  effects  of  the  system  of 
feods  upon  the  law  of  real  estate,  2(V— 
what  distinguishes  feudal  from  allodial 
property,  21 — ^with  respect  to  the  in- 
neritanceof  the  fend,  ib. — with  respect 
to  alienation,  22-30. 

Fietioftt  works  of,  on  their  arrangement 
as  to  the  cast  of  their  invention,  32. 

Field f  Rev.  William,  bis  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  ^c.  of  Dr.  Parr,  reviewed,  385 
— nominated  one  of  the  Doctor's  pall- 
bearers, 411— remarks  on  his  work,  414. 

Fouqu6^  the  Baron  de  la  Motte,  Ro^ 
mances  and  Tales  of,  reviewed,  31— 
an  analysis  of  the  League  of  Death,  SS- 
56— of  the  Happy  Fortnight,  57-60— 
extract  from  tne  Unknown  Patient, 
60-G2. 

Frankish  Rhymu,  158, 160, 161, 165. 

Franklittf  Capt.  John,  his  Narrative  of  a 
second  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  reviewed,  260— his  first  ei- 
fiedition  referred  to,  262— left  liver- 
pool  for  New- York,  265— arrived  .at 
theMethye  river,  266— determines  on 
a  voyage  to  sea,  from  Fort  Norman, 
ib.— reaches  the  shore  of  the  Polar 
Sen,  267 — arrives  on  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  269— winters  at  Fort  Franklin, 
270 — attacked  by  a  party  of  Esqui- 
maux. 273 — returns  to  Fort  Franklin, 
279 — arrives  at  New-York,  and  em- 
bai'ks  for  Liverpool,  285— 4iis  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  a  North-West 
passage,  2r7. 

French  Cookt  the,  reviewed,  416,  420. 

French  Wiymes,  character  of,  171. 

G. 

Garston  vs.  AtpUnf  the  case  uf,  referred 
to,  71 

Goiironomy,  modem,  416-430. 

GauU,  their  poets  rhyme,  158, 165. 

German  KJtyme*,  162. 

Gtngucne,  coincides  with  Andres  as  to 
Arabic  origin  of  rhyme,  186. 

GOethef  hisWilhelm  Meistc>r's  Apprentice- 
ship, reviewed.  353 — the  work  a  high, 
ly  classical  production,  ib.— enthusias- 
tically Sliaksperian,379-hi<t  delineation 
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of  thfl  chancter  of  Hmlet,  381-^b 
observations  on  mental  altenatkm,  382. 

Gothic  influence  on  the  Latin  langaage, 
and  on  vulgar  poetry,  163^165. 

CMhie  Rhunu,  basb  of  the  modem  Ita- 
lian, 163. 

€Mht,  their  heroic  poems,  163. 

Churmandt  distinction  between  the,  and 
the  glutton,  430. 

ITounuw,  Lady  of,  156, 

Oreeo-Bar^atatu  Rkymei,  173. 

Qruk  Rhymet  in  CUsma,  170* 

H. 

Hamiei,  on  the  oharaeter  of,  3B0— obser- 
vatlons  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  361. 

Hmf  FMnigfa,  the,  analyiia  of,  57-60. 

Btaidj  the  translator  of  Cassioier's  Ode 
to  his  Lyre,  173. 

JKfgtnt,  Godfrey,  hit  Celtic  Dmlds,  re- 
ferred to,  S07«--in  his  work,  proposes 
to  show,  that  the  Dniids  of  the  British 
Isles  were  priests  of  a  nation  called 
Celts,  S84«-that  all  the  languages  of 
the  western  world  were  the  same,  925 
—his  theory  in  favour  of  the  Celts,  b 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Pinkerton,  lb. 

Jiilory,  his  hymns,  180. 

HoUf  Chief  Justice,  his  defiance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  referred  to,  443. 

Bopkinaon,  Judge,  an  extract  from  his 
address  to  the  Law  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, 434. 

Horace,  on  the  writings  of,  401. 

Human  Mind,  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the,  reviewed,  125-166. 

Bun^jtkrtift.  James,  his  Observations  on 
the  English  Laws  of  Real  Property, 
reviewed,  1— attracts  from,  23. 

Airtf,  author  of  Waburlonian,  397-^x- 
traets  from  Parr's  dedication  to,  396. 

fl^iiff  of  Uu  Chunk,  Influence  of,  on 
Provencal  poetry,  188. 
L&J. 

fmperfeei  Hjfmna,  171. 

Miant,  rendered  more  serviceable  by 
the  English  than  by  Americans,  263— 

S laced  on  a  footing  of  security  bv  the 
esttits,  ib.— remarks  on  the  Esqnl- 
maoi,  277— the  Esquimaux  better 
prepared  for  civilisation  than  other 
Indian  tribes,  280— their  mode  of  set- 
tling disputes,  281. 

Johnton,  Dr.  Samuel,  dispute  between, 
and  Dr.  Parr,  related,  393.     ^ 

/ones.  Sir  William,  his  misrepresentations 
of  Bailly's  theofy,  animadverted  on, 
206^his  remarks  on  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, 212— the  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr,  386. 

Jofntmde$f  his  obli^tions  to  the  heroic 
poems  of  the  Goths,  163. 

Jordn't  Life  o/Enumut,  referred  to,  78, 
86, 109-1  If.  124. 


Jii^gef,  anecdotes  of  EagUsb,  48>  — 
the  salaries  of,  445. 

K. 

Keiyng,  Chief  Justice,  his  apologr  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Lord  Holies,  r^ 
ferred  to,  443. 

Xenyen,  Lord,  aneedote  oC^  438. 

L. 

LaeroiXf  hb  coarse  of  Mathematics,  com- 
mended, 290. 

£r<;gniitfe,  his  manner  of  treating  mecha- 
nics, 296. 

Lmnguagtt  of  the  Sanscrit,  918- 

LatiiuageM,  fragments  remain  of  unkiiowB 
ones  perfectly  constnicted,  200. 

L&Hnt  never  the  prevailing  language  of 
England,  190.  note. 

LaHn  Rkjfmei  may  be  the  basis  of  Gothic » 
166,  note-4n  classios,  168-170. 

Lmo  and  Lawfforw,  432-460. 

Law  ofLiheU,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitutioB  of  the  United  Stotes,  453. 

.  Low,  on  the  study  of,  432— the  sdenee 
of,  not  of  easy  attainment,  434— « long 
noviciate  required  In  the  study  of,  in 
earlv  times,  436— on  the  ancient  and 
modem  reports  of  English,  437. 

Law  ReporU,  on  the  system  of.  In  Eng- 
land, 437— on  the.  In  the  United  States, 
ib. 

Lawjfert,  their  numbers  sreater  In  Ame- 
rica than  in  England,  431^  dilTerenees 
of  education  between  American  and 
English,  432— English  prejudice  against 
literary,  433  -too  easy  admission  to  the 
bar  nn^vourable  to  the  training  of 
good,  435. 

Leapu  of  Death,  the,  an  analysis  of,  38- 

L^dntte,  detected,  178-179. 

Lt&erfy  of  the  Preu,  460-467. 

Literature,  the  German,  has  been  injuri- 
onsly  treated,  36. 

Loee  Amgt,  of  all  Enrope,  in  riiyme,  161- 

M. 

Mablff,  the  Abb6,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system,  5. 

MoKna  Charta,  its  name  identified  with 
all  the  liberty  which  exists  in  either  he* 
misphere,  17— do  not  difler  materially 
exceut  in  the  relative  impoitaitce  oif 
its  subject,  from  other  feudal  charters, 
18— the  means  of  bringing  back  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  to  its  first  principles,  19. 

Jfomie/  du  Falrrieant  Sucre  et  au  A|fU 
nmr,  reviewed,  329- -extracts  from 
334, 336-339, 340-345,  348-360,  368. 

Jf^et,  Walter,  Anacreon  of  the  12tk 
century,  187,  note. 

Mathomatia,  Cambridge  Cooree  of,  289 
—made  up  from  several  writers,  304— 
some  parts  not  equal  to  the  nrasent 
stato  of  mathMuatical  sciunee,  i05. 
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Matmim^  his  Bfelmoth,  lefamd  to,  476, 

487. 
Jfewiri  9fUu  Lift,  8fe.  of  Dr.  Put,  re* 

▼iewed,  386— extracts  from,  397, 389, 

400,  406, 409,  411,  412. 
M*hUo^,  Mr.  introduces  en  improvement 

in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  344. 
Jftber,  his  Church  History,  referred  to, 

as  regards  Luther  and  Erasmus,  96, 

106, 109, 119.  lao. 

Moni€9qmeu,  of  opinion,  that  the  feudal 
s]ntem  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  polity 
of  the  Germanic  trilMs,  6— 4hat  fieu 
became  hereditaryas  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charies  the  Bald,  7. 

jM»r6,  Sir  Thomas,  opposed  to  briber- 
anecdotes  of,  441. 

JfetMrAyms,  177. 

MtnMSfUabUt,  169,  note. 

Mutkroomf  ihit,  partake  of  an  animal  na- 
ture, 4S3— on  the  propogation  of,  lb. 

Jftuis  and  Podry  natural  to  man,  19S. 

J^Adsgy,  on  the  first  general  objects  of 
worship,  S17-019. 

N. 

JMsr,  Lord,  some  of  Iris  theorems  ren- 
dered more  easy  of  application,  997. 

HmrmHMt  ^  m  Jwunuff  from  CwOUmtm^ 
pU  fa  EngUmd,  reviewed,  S26— -ex- 
tracts from,  896-MO. 

IKrraMnt,  carried  rhyme  to  Sicily,  100. 

Nariktmofigim  ^f^me,  opinions  of  the, 
167—163. 

disputes  of  the  Franch  and  En* 
matnematicians  respecting  the 
mvention  of,  894. 

O. 

Original  LaHn  of  modem  rhyme,  178. 

Or^  0/  Myms,  16^199. 

OM/Hd,— his  rhymes  in  the  Prankish  lan- 
guage, 160, 160,  note. 

P. 

Fmr,  Dr.  Samuel,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of,  Ac.  raviewed,  386— reckoned  by 
many  the  most  learned  man  of  hb  day, 
ib.— his  birth  and  early  education,  SsO 
— eent  to  Harrow  school,  ib.— his  ha- 
bits at  school,  387— taken  from  school 
Id  study  medicine  under  his  father,  ib- 
—mode  of  continuing  his  studies,  3SS 
-•-sent  to  Cambridge,  ib.— leaves  the 
Univerritv  and  returns  to  Harrow,  ib. 
—his  ordination,  380— disappointed  in 
obtaining  Harrow  school,*  ib.— mai^ 
ries,  ib.— his  method  of  teaching  Greek, 
390— -his  faith  and  practice  In  the  use 
of  the  birch,  391~ramoves  to  Colches* 
ter  and  from  thence  to  Norwich,  399 
-^is  ramarks  on  early  education,  quot- 
ed, ib.— obtains  a  doctorate,  893— dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
ralated,  lb.— made  praparatlon  for  a 
life  of  /ohnson,  394— presented  with 


the  curacy  of  Hatton,  ib.— published 
his  edition  of  Bellendus  de  Statu,  396 
—the  whics  raise  him  a  pension,  306 — 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Fox,  397^ 
republidies  tracts  of  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian.  ib.— indignant  at  the 
Birminffbam  riots,  400--pobUshes  his- 
letters  from  Iranopolis,  oc.  401^ia* 
broiled  in  a  second  literary  quaml, 
ib. — gives  his  certificate  of  belief  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Irelands*  Shaks- 
peare  forgeries,  409— his  Spital  sermon 
referred  to,  409— presented  to  a  recto- 
ry, 403— publishes  his  character  of  Fox, 
404— loses  his  wife,  ib.— marries  a  se- 
cond time,  406— his  habits  and  turn  of 
mind,  ib  — an  inveterate  smoker,  406 
—highly  social  in  bis  nature  and  poe- 
sessed  great  colloquial  powers,  407— 
was  very  partial  to  the  company  of  la- 
dies, 4(J9— hb  character  as  a  village 
pastor,  410— as  a  politician,  411— es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline, 
lb. — writes  a  catalogue  of  his  books, 
ib. — ^hb  last  yeais  eminentiy  happy, 
411— hb  person,  41^— without  a  rival 
in  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  ib.— hb 
character,  413^ 

PanimuL,  reviewed,  386— extracts  from« 
389,  396,  400,  406. 

Pmd,  the  Apostle,  hb  deseent  and  edu- 
cation, 3l&— personally  acquainted 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hebrews,  316— a  prisoner  among  the 
Cesareans,  318— antiior  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  390. 

PsIAnei,  the  novel  of,  refemd  to,  467. 

Polar  Sea,  Narrative  of  a  second  expedi» 
tion  to  the  dioresof  the,  revieweo,  960 
—extracts  from,  964-967,  970-983, 
985-988. 

Poetry,  an  incorporated  trade  in  Germa- 
ny, 175. 

Pormm,  Professor,  anecdote  of,  406. 

Preu,  the  freedom  of  the,  violated  by  the 
sedition  law,  459— on  what  the  fra- 
men  of  the  Constitution  intended  bv, 
464— can  be  sustained  only  but  by  ab- 
rotating  the  doctrine  of  political  or 
pumic  Ubels,  456— reasons  stated  why 
the  sedition  law  abridged  the,  467. 

Preu,  the  Liberty  of,  460-497. 

Presetics,  origin  ot  name,  187,  note— Its 
great  advantages,  ib. 


ilsel  Prvporiy,  Observations  on  the  En- 
glish Laws  of,  reviewed,  1-31. 

RedetdaU,  Lord,  understood  to  be  the 
author  of  Considerations,  Ac,  66-*hb 
account  of  the  former  pinctice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancerv,  74— hb  account  ef 
the  modern  practice,  76. 
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Reportt  the,  made  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice 
of  Chancery,  referred  to,  63— extracts 
from.  66-68. 

Be*oluium$  submitted  in  the  Iloose  of 
Representatives,  relative  to  the  Sedi- 
tion Law  of  *96,  referred  to,  450. 

Revelt  of  the  Inns  oi  Coart,  account  of 
the  last,  445. 

Revelst  description  of  the  solemn  and 
post,  444 

RhymeM^  accented,  170— unaccented,  ib. 
—of  various,  177*184— in  dusyllables 
and  trisyllables,  note,  184— very  gene- 
ral before  the  Moon  invaded  Spain, 
note,  190, 191— its  influence  on  modern 
poetry,  191. 

Rhymingt  oriein  of,  in  ancient  Germany, 
161 — periods,  of  ancient  prose  writers, 
167. 

RiehardMon,  Dr.  John,  his  account,  ^. 
attached  to  Franklin's  Narrative,  re- 
ferred to,  260— aecompanies  Franklin 
in  his  expedition,  265— proceeds  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Bear  Lake,  267— «ar- 
veys  the  greater  part  of  Bear  Lake, 
2^— bis  observations  on  the  Esqui- 
maux. 280 — arrives  at  Cape  Bathurst, 
282— commences  his  return  overiand 
to  Bear  Lake,  283 — ^returns  to  Fort 
Franklin,  284 — meets  Mr,  Drummond 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  ib. 

RUheltt,  156, 165. 

RimariuM  Gallieamu,  158. 

Roiand^t  song,  at  battle  of  Hastings,  note 
162. 

Romance  diaieett,  origin  of  rhyme,  note, 
188. 

RomatieeM  of  the  Baron  dt  la  Motte  FouauSf 
reviewed,  31— quoted,  39^56, 58-62. 

Roscommon,  Lord,  157. 

Runes,  Gothic  poets,  158. 

S. 

Saxt-Weimar,  the  Duke  of,  his  travels 
through  North-America,  reviewed,  192 
— adopted  the  form  of  a  diary,  193— 
arrives  at  Boston,  196— goes  to  Albany, 
and  from  theoce  to  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara in  a  canal  packet-bont,  198*-de- 
scribes  a  scene  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
199— his  account  of  the  Shakers,  201— 
remarks  on  the  servants  of  New- York, 
302— visits  Philadelphia,  ib. — his  obser- 
vations on  prison  discipline,  203— pays 
a  tribute  to  the  officers  of  the  American 
army,  204 — ^visits  Jefferson,  ib. — his  re- 
marks on  South-Carolina,  205— his  re- 
marks on  Georgia,  commented  on,206. 

Sapphit  vertt,  not  rhyme,  used  by  the 
Scalds,  160. 

Sealieer't  Poetieut,  168. 

Scandinavia,  Einar  Scowluson  introduced 
rhyme  into,  160. 


Seandinttcian  rhymes,  derived  from  Ger* 

many,  160. 
Sedition  Law  o/*98,  referred  to,  430-afk 
equate  atonement  not  yet  made  for  its 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  ib.— pass- 
ed  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  45t 
—violated  the  Constitution  by  abridg- 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  432— fine  and 
imprisonment  enacted  by  the,  453— 
permitted  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, ib.— legislates  into  existence  a 
new  class  of  libels,  457 -objections 
urged  against  the  restoration  of  fines 
imposed  under  the,  460— the  Supreme 
Court  never  pronounced  a  decision  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the,  461— on 
the  decisions  of  the  District  Courts  on 
the.  ib.— arguments  In  favour  of  Con- 

Sress  restoring  the  fines  levied  under 
le,  463. 

Spalding,  Mr.  introduced  on  his  plan- 
tation the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane, 
329 — found  lands  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  sea-bland  cotton  best  for  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  332— his  let- 
ter in  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  re- 
ferred to,  344. 

S^ire*s  TaU,  the,  sketch  of  and  extracts 
from,  497-607. 

Stuart,  Moses,  his  Commentary,  &.c.  re- 
viewed, 306^investigated  the  positions 
of  the  German  commentators,  311. 

Sugar,  on  the  manufacture  of,  329— can 
be  decomposed  and  formed  into  a  mu- 
cilaginous substance,  note,  335— on 
the  clarifying  of,  341— on  the  effect 
and  influence  of  lime  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  342 — mode  of  preparing  clayed, 
345— on  the  use  of  clay  to  clarify  the 
syrup  and  promote  the  cristallisatiotf 
of  the,  344— on  the  production  of.  firom 
the  beet,  345— Margraff  first  detected 
the  existence  ot,  in  the  beet,  ib. — Na- 

J>oIeon's  establishment  for  the  mauu- 
acture  of,  referred  to,  246 — to  obtain 
from  the  beet,  Achard's  method,  stat- 
ed, 347 — the  process  to  obtain,  from 
the  beet,  adopted  in  the  French  manu- 
factories, stated,  34t^— on  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  syrup  in  the  manufacture  of, 
3<19 — on  animal  charaoal  in  the  purifi- 
cation of,  350— on  the  refining  o^  352. 
Sttg-orCaneythcitsintroductionintoGeor- 
gia,  329~diiBculties  obstruct  its  culti- 
vation in  the  South  Eastern  States,  330 
— machinery  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of,  expensive,  331— on  the 
saccharine  matter  of,  332— processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  m>m,  334 
^ame  from  India,  335-  varieties  of, 
cultivated  in  America,  336— the  rib- 
bon, introduced  into  the  U.  S.  by  M'- 
Queen,  ib.— -mode  of  planting  of,  in 


